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Art.  h-^Jnecdoies  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  London, 
during  the  eighteenth  Century ;  including  the  Charities,  • 
Depravities,  Dresses,  and  Amusements  of  the  Citizens  of 
London  during  that  period  ;  with  a  Review  of  the  State 
if/^  Society  in  1807.  To  which  is  added  a  Sketch  of  the 
domestic  and  ecclesiastical  Architecture,  and  of  the  va* 
rious  Improvements  in  the  Metropolis,  Illustrated  byFifttf 
Engravings.  By  James  Peller  Malcolm,  F.S.J,  Au-^ 
thor  of  Londinium  Redivivum,  i^c.  ^c.  4to,  price  2l.  6s, 
Lonffmaa*.   J8Q3..    ,  ,  ^ 

THE  foIloViitjg  sketch  dfVher  cbnteota  of  this    perform- 
unce  will  convince*  ttie^rj^adeY' that  he  may  expect  much 
information  and 'amusement' in  the  perusal* 
:    'r-,  ••    •    :-  \ 

*  Chap.  1.   Person!  aCth^  t^ofi^ties  of  London.— Keasons  why 
tbeir    descendants  degenerated^    and  afterwards   recovered  their 
pristine  beauty.*— Causes  of  disease  and   distortion  in  parish  chil- 
dren,—Sketch  of  the   history  of  the   Foundling-hospita].— Welsh 
charity  school — Miscellaneous  anacdotes  of   numerous    acts    of 
charity.— Chap.  2.  Anecdotes  of  depravity,  from  1700  to  1800.^- 
Chap*  3*   Manners  and  customs,  including  many  descriptions  of 
folly  which  may  be  considered  as  ramifications  of  depravity;  and 
others  that  rather  exdte  mirth  than   reprehension. — Chap.  4.  £c. 
centricity  proved  to  be  sometimes  injurious^  though  often  inoflfen- 
sive.— •Chap.  5.  Publick  methods  of  raising  money  exemplified  in 
notices  relating  to  lotteries,  benefit  societies,  &c. — Chap.  §.  The  re- 
ligious  and  political  passions  of  the  community  illustrated  by  anec* 
dotes  of  popular  tumults. — Chap.  7.  Amusements,   detail  of  all 
'  its  varietie}.— Chap.   8.  Anecdotes  of  dress  and   of  the  caprices 
of  fashion. — Chap.  9.  Domestic  architecture  traced  from  its  ori« 
gin  io  its  present  improved  state  in  London  ;  lighting  and  improving 
Crit.Rbv.VoI.  14.  JIfay,  1808.  B 
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of  streets,  ol>struc|lions  in  them,  ornaments,  £ec. — Chap.  10.  The 
ecclesiastical  architecture  uf  London. — C^p.  11.  Sculpture  and 
paiuting.--Chap,  12.  Sketch  of  the  present  .state  of,  society  in 
London.' 

'Liit  of  Plat €9. 

*  Foundling  Hospital:  Bancroft's  Almshouse:  The  Small  Pox 
Hospital :  The  Plates  of  dress  (chronologicftlly) :  Croyden  Pa- 
lace :  Brick  Gateway  near  Bromley :  The  Views  of  Ancient  and 
Modern  Houses:  Westminster  Abbey  (two  plates):  The  Altar 
Pieces  r  The  General  Views.' 

Sdch  is  the  bill  of  fare  wbicli  the  industry  of  Mr.  Mal- 
colm bas  prepared :  in  which  perhaps  the  generality  will 
find  maoy  agreeable  dishes  and  savoury  ingredients.     It  is, 
however,   rather  a  confused  medly  than   a  well  assorted^ 
or  nicely  selected  entertaintnentr  •  Mr.  Malcolm  has  very 
industriously  perused  the  public  papers,  periodical  works,  &c. 
of  the  last  century  ;  and  from  these  he  has  culled  as  much 
matter  as  with  his  own  head  and  tail- pieces  of  remark,  ev« 
planation  and  connection,  composed  an  ample  quarto  of  490 
pages.     It  is  impossible  to  give  any  thing  like  a  comjplete 
analysis  of  a  work,  which  is  made-up  of  insulated   tacts, 
and  in  which  there  is  UtU^  jnetbod  orfcpJUpfitj.    All  that 
we  can  do  is  to  offer  so^/9^tAcb*ed\9pcciB9ejii  of  the  per- 
formance or  to  make  &  Ml^*Cion*of  ,99ch*partlculars  ts  tre 
think  most  likely  to  excite  altct^ti<Aif  <fl^  ttf I^ratify  curiosity. 
Id  traversing  the  pages  of  thi§  bvlW^Vtf  uifte,  wehavesomQ- 
timesbeen  instructed  andV/t6*q  9mA|^;!but  on  the  whole 
we  have  experienced  sensaliohl<)T*t«8febsiiess  and  languor, 
which  the  author  will  perhaps  impute  to  our  sqoeamishaesf 
of  appetite  or  apathy  of  temperament ;  but  which  we  are 
more  willing  to   ascribe   to   the   prolixity  of   the  work; 
When  the  reader  has  taken  the  trouble  to  go  throug;h  the 
book,  we  shall  leave  him  to  determine  whether  the  critic  be 
insensible,  or  the  author  occasionally  dull.    We  should  be 
unwilling  to  accuse  Mr«  Malcolm  of  practising  the  art  of 
book-making,  or  of  inserting  every  piece  of  information 
which  came  in  his  way  relative  to  the  manners,  8lo.  of  the 
metropolis  in  the  eighteenth  century ;  but  we  would  willingly 
have  dispensed  with  many  of  bis  details  in  .  which  there  is 
nothing  either  to  edify  or  amuse. 

In  tlie  first  chapter  Mr.  Malcolm  favours  us^witb  some 
information  respecting  the  persons  of  the  aborigines  of  ^his 
island^  before  the  physical  deterioration  which  he  seems  Iq 
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sappoie  Cfaat  tbfiy  uoderweat  from  an  admiztare  of  foreign 
bloody  whether  fron  Roman^  from  Saxon,  or  Danish  veioB. 

^Tben/  says  Mr.  Malcolm  (meaning  before  the  invasion  of 
Cssar)  *  the  hardy  native  stood  erect  in  the  full  dignity  and  grace 
of  nature^  perfect  from  the  hands  of  the  Creator,  and  tioted  with 
those  pure  colours  which  vary  with  the  internal  feelings.  Caesar 
douhtless  foond  the  males  muscular  and  full  of  ene/gy,  the  females 
graceful  in  their  forms^  and  both  wild  and  unrestrained  in  his  esti- 
mation of  manners ;  though  probably  they  were  such  as  we  now 
admire  in  the  savage,  sincerity  unpolishedi  and  kindness  rpughly 
demonstrated.* 

This,  wbrcb  hy  the  bye,  has  Uitle  relation  to  the  state  of 
London  in  the  eighteenth  century,  may  serve  at  a  specimen 
of  that  affected,  stiff,  and  verbose  style  in  which  Mr.  Mal- 
colm sometimes  ih'mks  proper  to  indulge,  and  on  which,  we 
should  fail  in  our  duty  to  the  public  if  we  did  not  fix  the 
seal  of  oor  ntter  reprobation.  Perspicuity  and  eas^,  are 
among  those  coi^sttf  uent  principles  of  good  writing,  whtcb  we 
should  be  nnwilling  to  sacrifice  for  any  *  of  the  starched  re* 
finements  and  elaborate  perplexities  of  modern  compositiom 
When  Mr.  Malcolm  tells  us  that  Cassar  found  the  abori« 
gines  of  Britain  '  tinted  with  those  pure  cohur$  i»hick  vary 
with  the  internal  feeKms!  he  seems  to  have  forgotten  that 
Ceesar  himself  telfs  us  (B.6.  lib.  v.)  that  he  found  these  *  hardy 
natives'  and  ^  perfect  forms,'  bedizened  with  a  coat  of  paint. 
And  we  leave  our  modem  fine  ladies  to  inform  Mr.  Malcolni 
whether  this  artificial  dtKohration  were  likelj  to  serve  as  a 
mirror  for  the  varjriog  emotions  of  the  breast. 

In  p.  4,  Mr.  Malcolm  tell  us,  what  we  suppose  he  dis* 
covered  after  many  nights  of  sleepless  meditation,  that 

niiere  are  in  every  human  circle  persons  whose  patriotism  may  H 
lulled;  and  glittering  ornaments  of  dress  and  indolence  soon  produce 
unfavourable  comparisons  batween  the  former  and  a  naked  lirob» 
•and  the  exertions  of  what  is  tersied  savage  and  tbe  mora  refined 
conceptions  of  ^iet  life/    • 

.  Without  staying  to  make  aq  j  remarks  on  the  phraseology 
or  the  structure  of  this  sentence,  we  shall  proceed  to  shew 
Mr.  Malcolm  as  a  collector  of  curious  anecdotes  and  aofuts* 
ing  details ;  in  which  he  appears  to  much  more  advantage 
than  as  a  philosopher  or  a  rhetorician* 

The  ereater  mortality  which  formerly  prevailed  among 
tht  infont  poor  of  the  metropolis,  and  consequently  the 
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more  cruel  and  injiidictous  treatment  which  they  experu 
CDced  in  the  middle  of  the  last  centar^,  than  at  present, 
may  be  estimated  by  the  following  circumstance,  that  '  of 
the  children  born  in  workhouses  or  parish-houses  or  recerv- 
ed  at  and  under  12  months  old  in  the  year  176$  and  fol- 
lowing the  same  into  1764  and  17^5,  onft/ seven  in  one  hun^ 
dred  survived  this  short  period/  This  great  mortality 
among  the  parish  poor  in  the  melropoli.s  appears  to  have 
been  considerably  diminished  by  a  parliamentary  regula- 
tion '  that  the  parish  infant  poor  within  the  bills  of  morta- 
lity should  be  sent  into  the  country  to  be  nursed  at  a  dis- 
tanc^e  not  less  than  a  certain  number  of  miles  from  any 
part  of  the  town.*  From  a  return  inserted  in  the  journals 
of  the  house  of  commons  in  1778,-  it  appears  that  in  15 
parishes  and  in  the  preceding  eleven  years  out  of'  9217 
children  under  six  years  old  only  2042  had  died ;  or  rather 
more  than  one  in  five.  The  institution  of  the  Foundling 
hospital,  the  first  stone  of  which  was  laid  in  1742  perhaps 
contributed  to  lessen  the  mortality  among  the  infant 
papulation  of  the  metropolis.  This  foundation  owed  its 
origin  to  the  active  benevolence  of  Captain  Coram.  It 
would  be  impossible  for  us  barely  to  enumerate  all  the  acts 
of  public  and  of  private  charity  which  Mr.  M*  recapitulates 
in  his  first  chapter.  We  cad  select*  only  a  few ;  but  we 
have  perused  the  whole  with  that  serenity  of  deKght  which 
the  conteinplation  of. beneficence  seldom  falls  to  inspire* 
Public  institutions,  such  as  hospitals,  asylums,  &c.  which 
were  founded  by  the  charity  of  the  last  century,  and  are 
supported  by  that  of  the  present,  must  strike  the  eye,  if  they 
do  not  soften  the  heart  of  every  person  who  visits  the  me- 
tropolis. They  need  not  our  commemoration ;  but  there 
are  some  acts  of  private  charity  of  which  we  shall  be  happy 
,  to  make  our  journal  themeansof  reviving  the  recollection. 

In  the  yeaV  )764  some  Germans  to  the  number  of  600 
had  left  their  native  country  under  the  promise  of  being 
conveyed  to  kheishmd  of  St.  John  and  Le  Croix  in  Ame- 
rica, where  they  were  to  be  established  at  the  expense,  of 
the  person  who  had  encouraged  them  to  emigrate.  But 
^ the  contriver  of  this  scheme  instead  of  conveying  them 
to  the  place  of  destination,  had  brought  them  to  England 
and  left  them  to  perish  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 
Some  of  them  lay  during  the  heavy  rains  in  the  open  fields 
adjacent  to  the  metropolis,  without  money,  clothes,  or  food  ; 
and  exposed  to  all  the  extremities  of  hunger  and  disease. 
A  party  of  these  famishing  strangers  were  languishing  ia 
the  fields  near  Bow,  where  it  is  asserted  that  they  had  not 
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eaten  for  two  days,  when  a  baker  passing   aloiig  the  road 
with   a    basket  on  his  shoulder,   containing  28  two-penny 
loaves,  threw  it  down  and  observed  that  his  customers  must 
fast  a  little  longer  that  day,  while  he  distributed   the  bread 
among  this  affitcled   and  grateful  group.     Mr.  Wachse)^ 
minister  of  the  German  Lutheran  church,   in   Little  AyliflTe* 
street,  Goodmans  fields,  exerted   himself  with    exemplary 
diligence  in   favour  of   bis  suffering  countrymen,  who  af^ 
together  amounted  to  stx'hundred,  men,  wpmen,  and  chiU 
dren.      Subscriptions    were  opened  ;  food  and  necessaries 
were  provided  for  these  poor  emigrants;  a  sum  was  raised 
sufl5cient  to  convey   them   to   America ;  and   government" 
appropriated  lands  in  South  Carolina    for    theif    support. 
'  The  parting  between  these  poor  people  and  their  guardian 
Wachsel  was  exceedingly  affecting ;  nor  were  their  expres- 
sions of  gratitude  to  the  inhabitants  of  London  less  fervent  . 
who  accompanied  them   in  boats.'     M.  Mahomet,  a'  Turk^ 
ahd  a  valet  de  chambre  to  George  1.   is   said  to  have  dis- 
charged near  SCX5  persons  from  prison  for  small  sums  since 
his  coming  into  England.     In  Ausust,    1717,    a  person  un* 
known  '  released  thirty  persons  from  Whitechapel  prison, 
cloathed  them,  gave  them  a  dinner,  and  Ss.  6d.  each  ;  six 
months  afterwards  the  same  benevolent  unknown  repeated 
his  charities  at  Whitechapel,  and  released^all  confined  for 
small  debts,  lone  of  whom  was  imprisoned  near  $ix  months 
for  5s.  6d.  which  had  been  swelled  by  charges  and  fees  to  40s.' 
In  1719>  tbe  same  beneficent  tinknown  released  thirty-fiv^ 
poor  debtors  at  Whitec^hapel,  be^ides  giving  them  money  as 
before.     In  1780,   on   an  examination  of  the   Marshalsea 
hooks,  it  appeared  that  'upwards  of  eleven  hundred  persons, 
confined  for  small  debts,  had  been  discharged  within  three 
years  by  the  charitable  contributions  of  Roman  Catholics.'  * 
Faith  may  he  cfmany  sects,  but  charity  is  of  none. 

We  ^h all  pass  rapidly  over  chapter  If.  which  contains 
anecdotes  of  depravity,  for  the  last  centpry.  It  is  the  ge- 
neral supposition,  that  the  present  times  are  worse  than  the 
preceding,  and  that  there  was  more  virtue  iii  the  davs  of  our 
grandfathers  and  grandmothers  than  in  our  own.  We  have 
never  entertained  this  opinion  ;  and  we  think  that  this  ch^p« 
ter  in  the  work  of,  Mr.  Malcolm  will  prove  that  it  is  not 
true.  If  we  compare  the  present  population  of  the. metro* 
polis  with  that  in  the  beginning  of  tbe  last  century,  we 
shall  find  that  the  instances  of  depravity  are  altogether' jess 
frequent;  and  that  some  vices  were  more  prevalent  among 
our  ancestors  than  among  us.  Amongst  these  we  may  reckon 
drunkenness^  obsceriity  of  language^  which  seems^  at  that 
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iMtf  to  have  been  al«iost«at«aUal  to  give  a  zetl  to  the  4ia« 
logue  of  the  theatres^  aod  which  we  way  be  certain  was 
much  nore  frequent  than  at  jpresent  in  the  [idiom  of  private 
4}onverMtioQ,  the  practice  or  cruel  sports,  which  are  now 
.almoat  disused^  ascock-figbtiog,  bear*baitingi  boU-baitlng, 
imdgel  playing^  8cc. 

^  Is  the  war  1700  the  namber  of  persons  who  wer^  condemn- 
ed at  theOid  Bailey^  in  Uie  space  of  four  years,  amounted  U> 
G\fi,  of^  whom  iSOi  were  reprievedj  and  301  executed. 

^  In  the  mayoralty  of  Sir  Francis  Child,  1732}  fiv^  huDdre4  and 
two  persons  were  iudicted  at  tbe  Old  Bailey,  seventy  of  whom 
yeceived  sentence  of  death ;  90ft  of  transportation ;  eight  were 
^Sned,  ampxisoned,  or  pilloried  \  four  burnt  in  -the  hand ;  four 
whipped,  and  298  acquitted,* 

Common  beffging,  fortune-telling,  necromancy,  guinea- 
dropping,  quad^ry^swindlingf  gaming^  pocket-picking,  and 
jevery  species  of  fraud,  imposition,  and  outrage,  aided  by 
those  powerful  incentives  to  immorality  called  gin-shops, 
seem  to  have  been  practised  with  mpre  frequency  than  in 
ihe  present  period*  Manners  were  more  gross,  education 
ivas  le^s  common ;  end  whatever  the  croaking  hypochon- 
driacs of  the  present  day  may  say  to  the  contrary,  virtue 
xatber  than  vice  is  always  the  effect  of  a  diffused  literaXure^ 
apd  an  increasing  civilization.  Even  gaming,which  is  certain- 
ly one  of  our  crying  sins,  was  yet,  perhaps,  more  rife  in  the 
times  of  w|}ich  we  are  speaking*  In  17  i 8,  this  vice  Was 
^o  prevalent,  that  the  leet  jury  of  Westminster  presented  no 
less  than  thirty-five  houses  to  the  justices,  for  prosecution. 
The  present  *'  society  for  the  suyprcttion  of  vice/'  no  doubt, 
think  that  they  have  to  do  with  a  ,  degenerate  race,  **  pejor 
avis;*'  but, tbe  '  society  for  the  reformation  of  manners,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  eigbteenlh  century,  seem  to  have  bad 
stronger  reason  to  make  the  same  complaint.  For,  from  a 
statement  of  their  proceedings,  it  appears  that,  they  had 
prosecuted  from  December  J,  1724,  to  December  I,  J 725, 
two  thousand  &ve  hundred  and  six  persons  for  keeping  lewd 
itnd  disorderly  bousei,  swearing,  drunkenness,  gamioK,  nnd 
proceeding  in  their  usoal  occupation  on  Sundays.  The  to- 
tal amount  of  their  prosecutions  for  thirty-four  years  amount* 
pj^  ]to  the  amazing  number  pf  nioety*one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  ninety^nine/ 

Among  his  instances  of  depravity  Mr.  Malcolm  classes 
the  Cock^^lane  ghost,  because  the  knockings  of  the  celebrated 
Ventriloquist  Miss  Fanny  Parsons  wer«  designed  to  encou- 
rage the  belief  that  Mr.  — ,  had  poisoned  a  woman  with 
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whom  be  had  cohabited.    The  father  of  Faany  was  clerk 
to  the  parish  of  St.  Sepulchre  ;  and  two  years  seem  to  have 
been  employed  by  him,  his  wife,  and  daughter,  io  getting  up 
this  serio-c'pmic  drama,  before  the  representalion  excited  ge- 
neral attention.  But  in  17^29  the  report  became  very  preva- 
lent that  strange  and  11  naccoon table  noises  were  heard  in  the 
house  of  Parsons  who  lived  in  Cock-lane  near  West  Smithfield. 
The  whole  town  was  soon  agitated  with  the  marvellous  tale; 
and,  though  the  noise  was  never  heard  tilLFanny  was  in  bed; 
yet  it  was  some  time  before  the  imposition  was  discovered  or 
the  physical  cause  was  known.    The  noises  were  believed  to 
proceed  from  some  departed  spirit  in  otder  to  bring  to  light 
the  deed  of  bloody  which  is  mentioned  above.  Mjiny  gentle- 
men of  rank  and  character,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Kev;  Mr* 
Aldricb  of  Clerkenweil^  went  into  the  church  at  midnight, 
and  two  of  them  descended  into  the  vault  where  the  person, 
who  was  said  to  have  been  poisoned,   was  interred.*    Here 
the  ghost  which  tenanted  the  viscera  of  Fanny,  had  promised 
to  give  notice  of  its  presence  by  a  knock  upon  the  coffin  of 
the  deceased.    The  spirit  was  adjured  to  perform  its  pro* 
mise,  but  the  invocation  was  in  vain.    The  person,  supposed 
to  be  accused  by  the  spirit,  then  descended  into  the  tomb 
with  several  others  but  no  effect  was  perceived.    The  prin- 
cipal actors  in  this  iniquitous  scheme  were  afterwards  brought 
to  trial ;— ^Parsons  was  ordered  to  be  imprisoned  for  two 
^ears,  and  to  stand  three  times  in  the  pillory ;  his  wife  was 
imprisoned  for  one  year  and  their  servant  for  six  months. 
The  stock  of  popular  credulity  with  respect  to  apparitions 
seems  tohave  experienced  a  considerable  diminution  within 
the  last  fifty  years;  for  a  similar  attempt  to  impose  even  on 
the  belief  of  the  vulvar  would  we  beheve,  at  present,  meet 
with  nothing  but  derision  and  neglect.     In  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century  the  tradesmen  seem  to  have  been  constant 
attendants  on  the  morning  prayers ; — but,  if  we  may  credit 
contemporary  eyidence,  the  practice  did  not  exert  any  fa- 
vorable influence  on  their  morals.     A  weekly  paper  called 
the  Dutch  prophet  which  was  published  at  the  commence* 
ni.ent  of  the^  cjentury  says, 

*  VFednesday,  eeyeral  shopkeepers  near  St.  Paul's,  will  rise  be- 
fore six ;  bfi  vpon  their  knee$  at  ckapti  a  little  after^  promise  God  Al- 
mighty to  live  soberly  and  righteously  before  seven  ;  take  half  a 
pint  rfgack  and  a  da$n  qfgentiam  before  eight;  tell  fifty  lies  behind 
their  counters  by  nine  ;  and  spend  the  rest  of  ihe  iporning  over  tea 
ani  tobacco  9LiCh'i\d*9cof[e^mhouM» 

Fleet  marriages  were  common  in  1723.  An  author  of  the 
time  says,  '  ){t  is  pleasant  to  s^e  certain  fellows  plying  by 
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Fleet-bridge  to  tnke  poor  sailors^  &c.  into  the  noose  of  ma- 
trimoryr  every  day  throughout  the  week,  and  the  clock  at 
their  offices  for  thai  purpose  stUl  standing  at  the  canonical 
hour,  though  perhaps  the  time  of  the  day  be  six  or  sevet>  in 
the  afjLernoon.' 

In  p.  170—6.  Mr.  Malcolm  exhibits  from  Read's  Weekly 
Journal  a  long  account  of  the  marriage  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  the  father  of  his  present  majesty,  which  took  place 
in  1736»  There  were  some  circumstances  in  that  ceremony 
which  must  seem  rather^repu^nant  to  the  notions  of  modern 
llelicacy  and  refiuemenL    Alter  a  magnificent  repast^ 

<  Their  majesties  retired  to  the  apnrtment  of  his  royal  highness 
tjie  prince  of  Wales ;  the  bride  was  c6nducted  to  her  bed  chamber  and 
the  bride-groom  to  his  dressing  room,  where  the  duke  undressed  him, 
and  hid  majesty  did  his  royal  highness  the  honour  to  put  on  his  shirt. 
The  biide  was  undressed  by  the  princesses,  and  being  in  bed  iii^ 
rich  undress,  his  maje!»ty  came  into  the  room,  and  the  prince  folio w« 
ing  soon  after  in  a  night-gown  of  silver  ^tuff,  and  cap  of  the  finest 
lace,  the  quality  were  admitted  to  see  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
sitting  up  in  the  bed,  surrounded  by  all  the  royal  family.' 

The  ancient,  rough,  and  intractable  behaviour  of  Joht) 
Bull,  is  not  badlj^  exemplified  in  the  following.  In  August 
17^37  the  prince  of  Wales,  on  account  of  the  birth  of  adaugh* 
ter,  treated  the  populace  with  tome  barrels  of  beer  and  a 
bonfire  before  Carlton  bouse.  The  liqiior  was  proqounced 
bad,  and  the  people  threw  it  into  each  other's  faces,  and  the 
barrels  into  the  fire.  The  prince  with  great  good  humour 
ordered  the  same  Quantity  of  beer  from  a  different  brewer, 
with  which  he  regaled  his  turbulent  guests  on  the  succeeding 
night,  and  they  were  pleased  to  be  satisfied  with  the  enter- 
tainment.  We  believe  that  the  manners  of  the  populace 
ef  London,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  )ast  century,  are 
not  very  inaccurately  represented  in  M.  Grosley's journey  to 
the  metropolis.  Some  slight  allowance  must  indeed  be 
made  for  the  irritation  of  a  frenphman  who  had  himself  felt 
the  want  of  civility,  which  he  describes.    They 

•  are  as  insolent  a  rabble  as  can  be  met  with  in  countries  witKout 
law  or  police.  The  French  at  whom  their  rudeness  is  ciijefly  levelled 
would  be  in  the  wrong  to  complain,  since  even  the  belter  sort  of 
ly>ndoners  aie  not  exempt  froqa  it.  Inquire  of  them  yoqr  way  to  a 
'street;  ifitbcupon  the  right  they  direct  you  to  the  left,  6r  they 
send  you  from  one  ul  tht  ir  vulgar  comrades  to  another.  The  most 
shocking  abuse  and  ill  larigUHge  make  a  part  of  their  pleasantry 
iipon  these  occasions.  To  be  assailed  in  such  a  manner  it  is  not  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  bt}  engaged  in  conversation  with  them,  it  issuf- 
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ficient  CO  pass  by  theno.  My  French  uir,  notwithstanding  the  $im- 
plicityof  my  dress,  drew  upon  me  at  the  corner  of  every  ^reei»a  vol- 
ley of  abusive  liunies,  in  the  inid»t  of  which  I  slipped  on,  returning 
thanks  to  God  1  did  not  belong  tu  them.  The,  constant  burthen  of 
thei»e  litanies  was  French  dog,  French  b-— |  to  make  apy  answer  ta 
them  was  accepting  a  challenge  to  fight.' 

Mr.  Malcolm's  fourth  ebupter  is  entitled  '  eccentricitj 
proved  to  be  sometimes  injurious  though  often  inoflfensive.* 
\Ve  could  willingly  have  spared  Mr.  Malcolm  the  necessity  , 
of  exhibiting  any  proofs  on  this  occasion  ;  most  of  theaoec* 
dotes  which  he  has  scraped  together  are  destitute  of  interest. 
We  are  more  pleased  with  faithful  delineations  of  general 
nature/han  with  the  account  of  any  anomalous  productions. 
Among  other  pieces  of  information  exhibited  by  Mr.  Mai- 
colm,we  are  told  that '  two  gentlemen  laid  a  wager  that  they 
would  eat  a  bushel  of  tripe,  and  drink  four  bottles  of  wine 
within  an  hour;  that  Mr.  BIderton,  an  avaricious  farmer  at 
Bow,  suffered  himself  to  be  confined  in  Newgate,  wherQ  he 
died,  rather  than  pay  his  assessments  in  common  with  his 
neighbours  ;  that  James  Austin,  out  of  gratitude  to  the  pur- 
chasers of  his  Persian  ink  powder,  determined  to  regale 
his  customers  with  a  pudding  which  was  to  be  boiled  for 
fourteen  days  and  to  consume  a  bushel  of  coals  in  the  opera- 
ation  ;  that  Mr.Dyche  an  obstinate  nonjuror  made  a  solemn 
vow  soihe  time  before  his  death  not  to  shift  his  linen  till  the 
pretender  was  seated  on  the  throne  of  these  realms.'  These, 
with  many  other  instances  of  folly  or  caprige  which  it 
would  be  tedious  to  relate,  are  detailed  by  the  author^  and 
perhaps  in  the  present  rage  for  desultory  reading,  they  will 
render  his  performance  a  favourite  of  the  circulating  libra- 
ries. At  p.  ^64,  8cc.  we  have  an  abridgment  of  the  life, 
robberies,  escapes,  and  death  of  John  Sheppard  who  was  ex- 
esuted  at  Tyburn  in  1724.  This  celebrated  depredator  told 
a  gentleman  on  the  morning  of  his  execution  that '  he  had 
then  a  satisfaction  at  heart,  as  if  he  was  going  to  enjoy  an 
estate  of  2(X)I.  a  year.'  Nrext  follows  some  account  of  Mr.Jo- 
nathanWild,who  had  formed  asort  of  corporation  of  thieves, 
of  which  he  was  the  acknowledged  head,  but  he  had  such  a 
sense  of  justice  in  his  composition,  that  he  took  care  to  have 
those  brought  to  the  gallows,  who  concealed  their  booty  or 
did  not  share  it  with  him.  This  notable  offender  eluded  the 
arm  of  the  law  for  about  fifteen  years. 

In  17^(i,  a  laudable  at'tempt  was  made  to  suppress  the  ex- 
cessive use  of  gin;  and  the  resentment  of  the  populace 
became  so  very  turbulent  that  they  even  presumed  to  ex- 
claim in  the  streets,  '  No  gin^  do  king  ;*    Wbatevcf  respect 
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we  may  have*  for  the  exclamation,  '  No  bishop,  no  king  / 
we  do  DOt  thhik  that  either  monarchy  or  any  otner  govern- 
ment needi  the  support  of  this  pernicious  distillation.  lo 
1738  the  numbers  convicted  under  the  act  for  preventing  the 
excessive  use  of  spirituous  liquors,  amounted  to  4896.  We 
pass  over  the  numerous  instances  of  popular  vengeance  and 
private  outrage,  which  Mr.  Malcolm  details  in  bi^  sixth 
chapter;  and  which  are  interesting  as  far  as  they  shew  the 
spirit  of  the  times.  The  disposition  and  manners  of  the  peo- 
ple have  undergone  a  very  considerable,  change  since  the 
peilod  of  which  we  are  speaking;  afid  the  John  Bull  of 
i^bs  is  certainly  a  much  more  quiescent  and  passive  animal 
than  the  John  bull  even  of  the  beginning  of  the  prese.at 
tvign.  The  weight  of  taxation  may  nave  had  some  effected 
producing  this  cnange  ;  but  perhaps  the  incisase  of  civilt* 
xatidn  has  had  more.  As  far  as  the  influence  of  taxation 
lias  extended,  it  has  been  morally  deleterious  in  its  opera-, 
tioo  on  the  character  of  the*-pe6ple  ;  it  has  at  once  increased 
the 'mass  of  indigence  and  idleness  ;  but  the  malignant  infli}- 
enceof  taxation  has  been,  in  a  great  measure,  counteracted 
in  itf  vitiating  tendencies,  by  thediffnsion  of  knowledge  an^ 
the  improved  modes  of  social  life*. 

In  1701  the  grand  jury  of  the  county  of  Middlesex  presentV 
ed  thai  the  plays  which  were  acted  in  Drury-lane  am)  lin^ 
colns.inn  fields  were 

'  Full  ofprophaae,  irrevercntf  lewd,^  indecent  and  imrnoral^x« 
pressions,  and  tended  lo  the  great  displeasure  of  Almighty  God^iCfid 
to  the  corruption  of  the  auditory  both  in  their  principles  and  their 
practices.  '*  We  also  present/'  say  they  "  that  the  common  acting 
of  plays  in  the  said  playhouses  very  much  tends  to  the  debauching 
and  ruining  the  youth  resorting  thereto,  and  to  the  breach  of  tlie 
peace,  and  are  the  occasions  u{  many  riots,  routs  and  di^rderty  as* 
semblies,  whereby  many  murders  and  other  misdemeanors  have  been 
frequently  done,'  &c. 

Will  the  ranting  methodist  or  the  desponding  religionist 
pretend  that  in  this  respect  we^re  not  only  not  worse^  but 
preeminently  better  than  our  ancestors?  Mr.  Burder  and 
many  others  of  the  same  sect  may  rail  against  the  present 
]itate  of  the  theatres;  yet  we  believe  that  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  conducted  merits  extraordinary  conamendalion  whi^n 
compared  with  the  unrestrained  .profligacy  and  licentious 
practices  of  former  times* 

In  1715-16  was  one  of  the  bardeit  frosts  everlcoown ;  the 
Thames  was  consolidated  into  a  quarry  of  ice.  Mr«  MaJ- 
polm  has  extracted  from  Dawke's  News  Letter  of  Jan.  I'Uh 
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the  following  corioQs  accoant  of  the  bntj  scene  which  pra* 
vaihfd  on  the  frozen  stream. 

'  The  Thames  seems  now  it  solid  rock  of  ice  ;  and  booths  Jor  the 
sale  of  brandy,  wine,  ahiu  and  orher  exhilarating  li<|4ior«  have  been 
fixed  there  for  some  time*  But  now  it  is  in  a  manner  like  a  town : 
thoq«ands  of  people  cross  it^  and  with  wonder  view  the  mountainous 
iteaps  of  water,  that  now  lie  congealed  into  ice.  On  Thursday  a 
great  cook's  shop  was  erected  there  and  gentlemen  went  as  frequently 
to  dine  as  at  any  ordinary.  Over  against  Westminster,  Whitehall, 
and  White^friars,  printing-presses  are  kept  upon  the  ice, where  many  ^ 
persons  have  their  names  printed  to  transmit  the  wanders  of  the 
season  tu  their  posterity.* 

Among  the  humane  amnsements  of  the  metropolis  about 
this  period,  we  read  of  a  leopard  being  baited  to  death  in  an 
amphitheatre  at  the  back  of  Soho-square ;  and  soon  after  we 
are  told^  of  a  proposal  to 

^  Exhibit  an  African  tiger  oh  a  stage  four  feet  high  and  worried 
by  six  bull  and  bear. dogs  for  one  hundred  pounds;  a  mad  bull  and 
a  bear,  both  covered  witkJSremorks  ;  aud  lest  those  pUm$ant  specta- 
cles should  fail  to  amuse,  six  young  men  were  to  play  at  blunts ;  or 
in  other  words,  he  that  broke  most  heads  obtained  thepriae/ 

Howerer  onach  we  may  condemn  the  barbarism  of  the 
practice,  we  hareatill  but  little  <H>mparatiTe  objectioo  to  a 
number  of  hamaa  beings  combitiing  either  for  pfayor  pay  to 
break  each  others  heads,  with  their  own  conecnt,  but  onr 
indignation  is  most  keenly  excited  when  we  behold  hntnan 
.  beings  torturing  dumb  animals  without  their  consent.  When 
a  bull  gives  permission  to  a  greater  brute  than  himself  to 
bait  him  to  death  with  dogs,  we  will  allow  that  something 
like  a  sanction  is  given  to  the  sport ;  but  we  do  not  conceiva 
that  we  can  plead  any  thin^  like  a  justifiable  excuse  for 
making  a  pastime  of  the  sniFenngs  of  any  part  of  the  irraMon* 
al  creation.  Some  persons  have  thought  that  ball  bait- 
ing  and  other  savage  sports  have  a  tendency  to  keep  up 
the  courageous  qualities,  and  to  kindle  a  martial  ipijnt  in 
the  breast.  Bat  as  far  as  we  have  observed,  we  are  con« 
serous  that  the  contrary  is  true ;  and  that  the  cruelty  which 
is  evinced  in  the  infliction  of  pain  on  the  mute  and  un« 
offending  creation,  is  always  less  intimately  allied  to  cou* 
rage  than  lo  cowardice.'  We  have  often  heard  of  botchers 
shrinking  from  trials  of  danger  or  of  suffering  which 
the  peaceful  husbandman  whenever  had  his  courage  harden* 
ed  by  knocking  down  an  ox,  or  cutting  the  throat  of  a  sheep 
would  encounter  without  fear.    At  the  battle  of  Minden,wf 
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have  read  of  the  gallantry  displayed  by  a  cprnpany  of  tailors, 
but  we  never  jet  heard  of  a  company  of  bull- baiters  orbutcft^ 
trs  being  signalized  by  their  military  prowess  or  their  heroic 
deeds. 

We  have  not  yet  ceased  to  encourage  boxing,  though 
ve  seem  to  consider  it  as  exclusively  a  masculine  amuse^ 
ment ;  but  in  June  17t^>  two  female  pugilists  made  a  public 
spectacle  of  their  prowess  in  the  Bear-garden  at  Hockley-in- 
the-Hole.  Mr.  Malcolm  has  detailed  the  challenge  which 
was  sent  on  this  occasion  by  Elizabeth  Wilkinson  of  Clerk* 
enwell  to  Hannah  Hyfield  of  Newgate.  Though  many  of 
the  follies  of  past  times  have  ceased  to  be  practised  or  re* 
merobered^  yet  most  of  the  follies  of  the  present  time  seem 
to  have  had  their  counterpart  in  the  past.  Thus  our  recent 
passion  for  the  dramatic  performances  of  young  masters 
and  misses  just  out  of  the  nursery,  was  anticipated  in 
the  year  172^8^  when  the  Beggars  Opera  was  performed  at 
the  theatre  in  Lincoln VinnFieldsbv  a  company  of  children* 
.  The  following  anecdote  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  is  charac- 
teristic V>f  the  times  and  of  the  man.  In  1733,  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  was  present  at  a  pantomimic  entertainment  called 
'  Love  runs  all  Dangers/  when  one  of  the  actors  presum* 
ed  to  bint  at  the  minister's  intended  excise  act. 

•  *  At  the  conclusion  of  the  performance  his  lordship  went  behind 
thescanes,  ami  demanded  of  the  prompter  whether  the  offensive 
words  were  part  of  the  play  ;  upon  receiving  an  assurance  they 
were  uot«  he  gave  the  actor  a  severe  beating. ' 

In  ]T4d>  the  Duke  of  Montague,  in  concert  with  some 
other  wits,  made  the  following  curious  experiment  on  the 
credulity  of  the  public  :  They  gave  out  that,  on  the  l6th 
of  January  a  man  at  the  little  theatre  should  get  into  a 
quart  bottle  and  sing  in  it.  This  notice  attracted  an  '  over- 
flowing audience,  who  waited  without  music  and  with  exem- 
plary patience  till  eight  o'clock.  *  The  contrivers  of  the 
scheme  now  found  that  they  bad  carried  the  joke  too  far, 
and  began  to  be  apprehensive  for  the  consequences.  A 
general  riot  ensued  ;  and  the  l>oxe8^  benches^ceues^  8lc.  of 
the  theatre  were  demolished. ' 

In  p.  395,  we  have  a  long  account  of  a  dispute  between 
Mr.  Harris  and  Mr.  Colman  respecting  the  management  of 
Covent  Garden  theatre,  which  is  ushered  in  with  this  novel 
observation  that  *  partnerships  too  frequently  produce  dis-  ' 
sention  and  a  struggle  for  individual  power.'  Mr.  MaU 
colm  might  have  added  to  the  spirit  and  interest  of  his  work 
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by  omitting^  such  superfluous  details.  The  autboir  opens  hid 
ninth  chapter  in  the  following  e/cra/rd  tone»  in  which  he 
communicates  this  important  information^  that 

*  The  annual  movement  of  the  sun  to  the  south  renders  if  an 
indisputable  fact,  that  the  northern  climate  of  England^  must  have 
made  huts  or  caves  indispensably  necessary  to  the  inhabitants  at 
least  five  months  of  each  twelve,  from  the  hour  that  our  country  was 
peopled.  Idcoi  are  useless  on  such  a  subject ;  sensation  is  suf- 
ficient ;  and  instinct  which  compeb  a  brute  to  seek  shelter  under 
ground  or  in  a  hollow  tree  from  the  inclemency  of  the  season,  can- 
not have  been  so  far  denied  to  the  Briton  as  to  lead  him  to  other 
expedients  less  calculated  to  answer  his  purpose-.  .  I  do  not  hesitate, 
therefore,  to  assert  that  our  aborigines  fortified  existence  in  caverns 
natural  and  artificial,  &c.'  / 

In  this  chapter  we  are  presented  with  a  very  aimusing 
extract  from  Sir  William  Davenant  on  the  antient  state  of 
the  metropolis.  This  account  is  not  a  little  ludicrous  ;  but 
seems  to  have  been  historically  correct.— We  can  exhibit 
only  a  short  specimen* ' 

*  Sure  ybur  ancestors  contrived  your  narrow  streets  in  the  da3's  of 
wheelbarrows,  before  those  greater  engines,  carts,  were  invented. 
Is  your  climate  so  hot  that  as  you  walk  you  need  umbrellas  of 
tiles  to  intercept  the  sun  ?  Or  are  your  shambles  so  empty,  that 
you  are  afraid  to  take  in  fresh  air,  lest  it  should  sharpen  yoursto* 
maeb»  ?  Oh  the  gfoodly  landscape  of  old  Fish-street !  The  garrets 
are  so  made,  that  opposite  neighbours  may  shake  hands  without 
stirring  from  home.' 

In  this  picture  of  the  capital.  Sir  William  Davenant  notices 
witli  a  merited  severity  ofreproof,  the  harsh  discipline  which 
the  parents  of  that  day  exercised  towards  their  children  ; 
which  was  very  geoerall  v  coHtinued  to  within  the  verge  of 
the  present  times,i)ut  wnich  has  latteriy^yielded  to  a  system 
of  more  endearing  familiarity  and  more  tender  indolgeace, 

*  You  seem,*  says  Sir  William,  addressing  the  parents  of  those 
days,  *  to  roaka  use  of  authority  whilst  they  ara  young,  as  if  you 
knew  it  would  not  continue  till  their  manhood  ;  you  begin  with 
them  ^n  s^ch  rough  discipline,  as  if  they  were  born  mad  and  you 
meant  to  frighten  them  into  their  wits  again,  before  they  bad  any 
to  lose.  When  th^y  increase  in  years,  you  make  them  strangers, 
keeping  them  at  such  distance  out  of  jealousy,  lest  they  should 
presume  to  be  your  companions,  that,  when  they  reach  manhood, 
they  use  you  as  if  they  were  none  of  your  acquaintance,  &c.' 

Next  folio wii  the  well-known  letter  from  Erasmus  to  Dr, 
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Fraocra,  physician  to  Cardinal  Wolsey^  in  wbicb  be  des- 
cribes the  disffutttng  interior  of  the  bouseain  the  metropolis 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  He  represent^  the  floorsas  made 
of  clay  covered  with  rashes,  the  lower  part  of  which  was 
sometimes  suflTered  to  remain  for  twenty  years  tocethefj  and 
containing  an  accumulated  mass  of  fiitb  of  every  d^scripUon, 
from  which  in  hot  and  close  weather  the  most  noxious  effluvia 
were  exhaled.  '  Heaven  be  praised/  sars  Mr.Malcolm/thai 
old  London  was  burnt  J  We  are  ready  to  accord  in  this 
ejaculalion^  as  the  fire  prevented  the  re-appearance  of  the 
plague.  The  improvements  in  poioi  of  cleanliness  wbicb 
nave  taken  place  in  the  metropolis  within  the  last  cenfury, 
mast  have  been  highly  favourable  to  the  health,  and  we 
think  morals  of  the  people.  We  hold  cleanliness  to  be  a 
.  branch  of  ethics;  and  we  do  not  think  it  possible  ih&t  vir- 
tue should  long  dwell  in  filth  and  nastiness.  '  Globular 
lamps  were  intrMuced  by  Michael  Cole '  in  170B ;  the  streets 
had  been  previously  veVy  .  sparingly  and  o6iCi/re/y  Hgbted 
by  a  few  lanterns^  with  candles  in  the  middle.  Previous  to 
the  year  1768^  London  offered  no  smooth  and  convenient 
footway,  as  at  present^  for  the  pedestrian.  The  law  requires 
every  housekeeper  to  remove  the  soil  from  the  pavement 
before  his  door,  aoder  a  penally  of  five  shillings  \  in  many 
cases  this  salutary  regulation  is  not  sufficiently  enforced* 
•  lo  his  twelfth  chapter^Mr.Malcolm  professes  to  exhibit  *  a 
sketch  of  the  present  state  of  society  in  London ;'  in  which 
we  do  not  meet  with  much  sagacity  of  remark  ot  novelty  of 
information.  Tftke  an  instance  of  his  cemmon-place  de* 
tails; 

^  The  reader  must  recollect,  that,  nhen  a  family  t>  without  vf* 
iitora  it  is  governed  by  greater  regularity.  Many  nercbanti  and 
rich  tradesmen  pass  much  of  their  leisure  time  at  coflee  houses  ; 
and  dinners  are  commonly  given  at  those  places/ 

In  describing  the  domestic  modes  of  the  nobility^  and  rich 
gentry  in  the  metropolis^Mr.  Malcolm  says^ 

*  Break fiist  often  makes  its  appearance  at  the  tradesman's  hour 
of  dining;  though,  in  some  well-regulated  families  there  is  far  more 
rationality.  Novels,  newspapers,  magazines,  reviews,  and  little  ar* 
tides  contrived  to  attract  the  fancy,  are  spread  abroad  in  the 
breakfast  room,  and  afford  amusement  and  ccnversation  while  the 
hnguld  operation  of  eating  is  performing/ 

We  do  not  believe  that  there  is,  in  general,  so  much 
languor  in  this  operation  of  eatings  as  Mr.  M»  seems  io 
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•oppose.  Bot,  perhaps,  Mr.  M.  will  ihink  that  we  jadge 
of  tne  moroiDg  appetite  of  others  by  our  own  \  and  that  we 
leriewers  have  appetites  like  wolves^  and  are  ready  to  de* 
▼onr  mountains  of  toast  when  they  come  in  our  way.  The 
author  ends  bis  smooth-papered  volume,  of  400  pages,  witb 
the  foUowiiig  sentence :  *  Such  are  the  follies  of  many ;  but 
thanks  to  heaven !  there  are  nnmbers  of  our   nobility  and 

Entry  who  live  and  act  for  the  general  benefit  of  mankind, 
id  now  VALB  Londinium/  We  will  add  vale,  Mr.  Mal« 
colm.  We  have  been  indebted  to  you  for  some  information 
and  amusement,  bnt  should  have  been  more  gratified  with 
the  perusal  of  your  W(Nrk,if  you  had  exhibited  more  judgment 
in  the  selection  of  the  materials,  and  had  not  swelled  the 
bulk  by  a  number  of  futile,  irrelevant,  and  incongruous 
details. 


Art.  II.— Sf  fctmffts  of  English  Prose  Writersfrom  the  ear^ 
liest  Times  to  the  Clou  qjf^  the  Seventeenth  Century ,  with 
Sikeiches  Biographical  and  Literary ,  including  an  Jeeeunt 
of  Books  J  as  well  as  of  their  Authors.  With  Occasional 
^Jriiieisms,  S^e.  By  George  Burnett.  3  Vols,  crown  hvo^ 
lh7s.    Longman.     1807. 

AFr£R  the  history  of  men  and.  manners,  perhaps  no  re-* 
searches  are  more  worthy  of  a  philosophical,  nor  more  plea-  > 
aant  to  an  enquiring  mind,  than  those  which  we  make  into 
the  origin,  progress,  and  revoldtions*  of  letters.  The  affinity 
which  exists  between  these  interesting  subjects  of  investi- 
gation, struck  Horace  so  forcibly  many  ages  ago>  that,  io 
order  to  iexpress  the  changeful  and  perishable  nature  of 
language,  he  had  recourse  to  a  parody  on  Homer's  beautiful 
description  of  mortality. 

Like  leaves  on  trees,  the  race  of  words  is  found,*  &c* 

Not  only  is  the  resemblance  accuratep  but  the  connection 
'  IS  very  close  in  many  essential  points.    The  literature  of 


*  TTt  sytm  feliis  praoM  motantur  in  annos. 
Prima  eaduot :  ita  Terborum  vetn«  interitstaa, 
StjttTfnum  ritu  florent  oiodo  nata  TisenVlue. 
Dehemur  morti  not  nottraqut. 

Hor.  An.  Poet  60r 
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pasl  age«  presents  us  with  a  view  of  the  state  of  society  and 
manners  in  those  ages,  and  necessarily  involves  some  of  the 
'most  important' objects  of  history  in  its  examination,  la 
fact,  it  becomes- very  difficult  to  separate  liie  two  pursuitSi 
so  intimately  are  they  united,  and  so  immediate  is  their  de- 
pendance  upon  each  other.  One  man  may  determine  to 
cevofe  himself  exclusively  to  the  study  of  history,  and  ano« 
fber  to  that  of  nhilology ;  yet  the  philologist  mu^  be  an  his* 
torian  also,  and  the  historian  will  do  little  wkbont  the  aid 
of  the  philologist. 

For  this  reason,  such  a  compilation  as  that  presented  to 
OS  by  Mr.  Bo  met  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  mere  work  of 
nmusement,  but  as  an  useful  auxiliary  to  the  most  important 
labours.  Its  utility,  in  this  light,  must  of  course  be  propor* 
tionate  to  the  degree  of  perfection  with  which  it  is  executed;  ^ 
and,  though  it  would  be  too  much  to  say  of  a  collection 
so  new  in  its  kind,  that  nothing  which  might  be  essential  is 
'  omitted,  or  that  all  which  is  inserted,  is  deserving  of  insertion^ 
yet  we  have  sufficient  cause  to  praise  the  general  good  sense 
and  discernment  of  the  author,  and  criticism  would  be 
as  idle  as  uograciouson  a  work  so  unassuming  in  its  pretea* 
iions, 

Mr.  Burnett  Informs  us  that  *  the  idea  of  this  compilation 
was  suggested  by  Mr.  Ellis's  *  Specimens  of  early  English 
Poets;'  of  which  work  it  may  be  considered  in  some  degree 
as  forming  a  counterpart.  'My  first  intentbn/  he  conti- 
nues,    ^ 

*  Was,  to  exiiibit  simply  a  chronological  series  of  selections,  as 
specimons  of  the  progress  of  £nglish  prose  style,  without  any  other 
comment  or  observation  than  short  biographical   noticesu  of  tha  se^ 
vfrai  authors,  tike  those  in  the  two  Ust  volumes  of  Mr.  Jbllts.     But 
1  soon  reflected,  that  a  bare  list  of  unconnected,  often  .of  incomplete 
pa^sa^cs,  would  probably  uffurd  but  a  meagre  entertuinment  to  the 
general  reader ;  and    that  a  useful, principle  of  connection  may  be 
communicated  by  the  interspcrsion  of  such  remarks  and  historical 
matter,  as  should   tend    to  elucidate  the   progress,  of  our  national 
literaruie,  as   well  as   language.     Cuiiceivino,  toe,   that  a  work  of  , 
ihib  nature  is  likely  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  young  and  uninformed 
readers,   1   have  thuught'^  it  of  consequence  to   mark  distinctly  the 
gicat  literary    xras,   with  a  view  less  to  give  information,    than  to 
stimulate  e^iquiry.     For  various  literary  sketches  and  remarks  (par*, 
tiruiarly,   however,  in  the  first  volume,)  1  have  been  indebted   to 
WariohS  History  of  English  Poetry  ;  in  a  slight  degree  also  to  Mr. 
Godwin's    Life  of  Chaucer:     My  general  source   for  jhe  lives  has 
been  the  Bi<»gTaphia  Rritannica.     Other  sources  arc  referred   to, 
\i here  it  could    be  of  any  utility/    It  were  idle  to  make  a  display 
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of  aotborities  in  a  work  which  has  no  pretensions  to  originality  even 
of  compilement.  Ind^d,  I  consider  myself  as  having  -  done  little 
more,  than  Collected  into  a  convenient  form  and  arrangement, 
tome  information  (I  hople  entertaining  and  useful)  before  ipcommo* 
diously  dispersed  either  in  scarce  or  cumbrous  volumes/ 

In  order  to  add  '  to  the  convenience  of  the  work«  as  a 
iM>ok  of  occi^sional  reference/  the  author  has  generally  in- 
a«rt£d  /  lists  of  the  different  productions  of  the  several 
writers'  and. frequently  '  a  brier  account  of  principal  works/ 
He  continues  to  inform  us  of  the  principled  adopted  by  him 
10  the  choice  of  extracts,  which  are  certainly  judicious^  and 
fro/n  which  he  appears  seldom  to  have  made  any  glaring 
deviations*  In  a  sxibseouent  paragraph,  be  amply  apolo« 
gizes  for  any  faults  of  selection. 

After  modestly  statmg  the  advantages  which  he  thinks 
may  be  derived  from  his  work^  and  which  in  our  opinion,  he 
rather  underrates  than  magnifies^  he  proceeds  in  the  follow- 
ing terms : 

^  Still,  however,  I  do  not  present  these  volumes  as  a  work  of 
much  research.  I  have  examined  scarcely  at  all  into  MS.  stores ; 
and  have  been  more  solicitous  to  give  an  account  of  authors  who 
possess  a  permanent  value,  than  of  productions  valuable  only  as 
euriaui  rehcs  of  past  literary  ages.  I  considered  also,  that  within  the 
limits  I  thought  proper  to  assign  myself,the  number  of  names  might 
Itave  been  too  great,  as  well  as  too  little :  for,^as  -prose  has  not  tha 
advantage  of  poetry,<iii  which  a  sonnet  is  as  complete  asan*epic 
poem)  the  extracts  in  the  fbrmer^case  could  rarely,  from  their 
brevity,  have  possessed  a  dbtinct  ana  independent  value.  It  seemed 
therefore  more  rational  to  allot  to  great  and  valuable  authors  a 
tolerable  space,  that  tiie  specimens  exhibited  from  them  might 
give  the  r^er  no  incompetent  idea  of  their  respective  exceUen- 
-cies,  or  peculiarities/ 

He  has  adopted,  throuehont,  the  modern  orthography^ 
which  he  attempu  to  justify  on  grounds  that  we  do  not  al. 
together  approve.  To  the  history  of  language,  this  pecu- 
liarity  is  essential ;  and  its  absence  in  a  work  of  this  mature, 
savours  too  much  of  the  tasteless  spirit  displayed  by  most 
of  our  historians,  in  whose  indiscriminate  style  the  manners 
and  habits  of  the  heroes  of  chivalry  are  cohfonnded  with^ 
those  more  familiar  to  themselves,  who  make  the  rude 
councils  of  our  antient  barons  proceed  on  the  same  system 
of  policy  with  the  refined  cabinets  of  modern  Europe,  and 
detail  we  bold  exploits  of  a  Black  Prince  in  the  same  phrases 
which  they  apply  to  the  campaigns.of  a  Marlboroogb  om 
Bonaparte. 
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At  the  same  time  we  are  aware  of  lb€  difficuUies  attcif 
dant  on  a  close  adherence  to  the  spirit  of  antiquity  in  th^ 
point  of  orthography.  Not  that  we  conceive  those  persons 
wTiosc  judgments  are  worthy  of  being  consulted  likely  to  be 
repelled  by  the  quaintness,  or  disgusted  by  the  barbarism,  of 
the  antique  garb ;  but  because,  *  from  the  early  uiultiplica- 
(ion  of  copies  of  books^  and  from  the  alterations  made  by 
successive  transcribers  before  the  invention  of  printing;  and 
by  different  editors  since ;'  it  will  be  in  many  cases,  very 
difficult,  and  in  some  perhaps  impossible, lo  ascertain. the 
true  orthography.  But  such  obstacles  should  rather  serve  sa 
a  stimulus  to  the  undertaking,  than  as  a  dissuasive  from  it. 
Mr.  Burnett  informs  us  that  it  'once  occurred  to  him  '  to 
print  a  few  sentences,  or  a  short  passage  in  each  author,  id 
the  ancient  manner/  and  that  he  may  probably  adopt  this 
measure  at  a  future  time,  should  his  work  obtain  the  public 
approbation.  This,  if  executed  with  sufficient  care,  would 
certainly,  in  a  great  measure,  answer  the  end  proposed* 
But  still  we  confess  tlmt  we  should  be  more  satisfied,  our-' 
selves,  by  a  general,  than  by  a  partial,  adoption  of  the  origin' 
nal  orthography. 

The  series  opens  with  a  single  writer  under  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  third,  our  old  entertaining  liar,  Mandeville* 
His  propensity  to  the  marvellous  has  brought  him  into  great 
disrepute ;  but  we  ought  to  recollect  that  there  must, 
probably,  have  been  some  foundation  even  for  his  lies  ;  apd 
that,  in  sifting  their  origin, .romantic  as  they  are,  a  great 
deal  of  very  cucious  truth  may  still  be  discovered.  The  ex- 
tracts here  given  are  among  the  most  miraculous  of  all  his  ^ 
miracles.  ^  Of  Hippocras's  daughter  transformed  from  a ' 
woman  into  a  dragon,'  and  'of  the  devil's  head  in  the  valley 
Perilous.*  With  regard  to  the  first,  even  Vertot  rebates  with 
gravity  the'story  of  a  knight  of  Malta  who  acquired  immor* 
tal  honour  by  combating  a  dragon  in  the  Isle  of  Rhodes ;  and, 
ivithout  presuuCiitig  to  discover  who  was  the  daughter  of  Hip- 
pocras,  we  cannot  help  suspecting  that  the  two  stories  have 
a  similar  origin. 

Under  the  reign  of  Richard  the  second,  we  are  presented 
with  a  work  of  much  greater  importance,  though  but  a  trans- 
lation, '  The  first  Prose  Chronicle  in  the  English  Language/ 
The  original  "work,  *  Polychronicon,'  was  compiled  by  Hig- 
den,  a  Benedictine  of  the  preceding  teign,  in  Latin  ;  and  this 
translation  was  the  work  of  John  deTrevisa,  a  Cornish-man, 
who  undertook  it  at  the  request  of  Thomas  lord  Berkele^ 
about  the  year  1387.  The  work  is  prefaced  by  a  *" dialogue 
on  the  ntility  of  translations,'  and  afterwards  follows  a  Aedu 
cation  to  lo;?d  Berkeley.    We  copy  the  following  extract 
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for  the  sake  of  the  excellent  rale  cont^Mned  in  it,  which  w€ 
tecommend  to  the  serious  consideration  of  all  future  trans'^ 
lators. 

•  *  Wealth  and  i^orship  to  my  worthy  and  worshipful  Lord  Thd« 
mas«  Lord  of  Bark  ley.  I  John  Trevisa,  your  priest  hnd  bedematii 
obedient  and  kuxom  to  work  your  will,  hold  in  heart,  think  in 
thought,  and  mean  in  mir>d  your  needful  meaning  and  spcedi 
that  ye  spake  and  said,  that  ye  would  have  English  translation 
of  Ranulph  of  Chester's  Books  of  Chronicles.  Thelrefore  I  will 
fond  to  take  that  travail,  and  make  English  translation  of  th^ 
same  books,  as  God  granteth  me  grace.  For  blame  of  backbiter^ 
^i\\  I  not  biinne  for  envy  of  enemies,  for  e^il  spiting  and  speech 
of  evil  speakers  will  I  not  leave  to  do  this  d^^d :  for  tr&vail  will  t 
riot  spare.  Comfort  I  have  in  needful  making  and  pleasing  id 
Qod,  and  in  knowing  that  I  looie  that  it  is  your  will. 

'  For  to  make-  this  translation  clear,  and  plain,  to  be  khowh 
ahd  understanden,  in  some  place,  I  shall  set  word  for  word^ 
and  active  for  active,  and  p^ive  for  passive,  a^row,  right  as 
it  standeth,  UriihoUt  changing  of  the  order  of  words.  But  in 
some  places  I  must  change  the  order  of  words,  set  active  for 
passive,  and  againword;  and  in  some  places  1  must  seta  reasoii 
for  a  word^  and  tell  what  it  meaneth.  \  But  for  all  such  changing^ 
the  meaning  shall  stand  and  not  be  changed.  But  some  words 
and  names  of  countries,  of  lands,  of  citieft,  of  waters^  of  rivers, 
of  mountain^  and  hills,'  of  persons,  and  of  places,  must  be  set  and 
stand  for  themselves  in  th^ir  own  kind ;  as  Asia,  Europa,  Africa^ 
and  Syria;  Mount  Atlas,  Sinai,  and  Oreb;  Maeah,  Jordan, and  Ar« 
2&on ;  Bethlem,  Naiarath,  Jerusalem,  and  Daitiascus ;  HannibaT; 
Rasin,  Ahsuerus  and  Cyrus ;  and  many  such  words  and  names;  If 
any  man  make  of  these  Books  of  Chronicles  a  better  English' 
translation  and  more  pro6table,  God  do  him  meed.  And  by  cause 
ye  make  me  do  this  meed/tU  deed,  he  that  qmteth  all  good  deeds, 
guite  your  meed,  in  the  bliss  of  heaven,  in  wealth  and  liking 
with  all  the  holy  saints  of  mankind,  and  the  nine  orders  of  angels; 
as  angels,  archangels,  principates,  potestates,  virtutes,  dominations, 
thrones,  cherubin  and  seraphin,  to  -see  God  yi  his  blissful  face  in 
joy  withouten  any  end^    Amen.^ 

The  Polychrotiicon  was  afterwards  continued  by  CaxtOD'4 
from  1357  where  the  original  ended,  to  14t>0.  The  follow* 
ing  observation  contains  an  important  fact  in  the  history  of 
our  language:  x 

*  What  Caxton  says  of  Tretisa'S  translation  is  remarkable/ 
In  the  course  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  years,  the  time  which  had 
elapsed  between  that  translation  and  its  being  printed  by  him,  rt 
appears  that  the  language  bad  undergone  such  alterations,  that 
many  words  used  by  Trevisa  bad  ceased  to  be  employed,  and 
tten  to  be  andentood.    This  great  change  was  especially  ftef* 
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noted   by  the  renowned  potts  Chaucer  and  Gower,  to  whom  il^e 
^arly  ) nop roy erne ut  of  our  language  is  chiefly  to  be  attributed/ 

Many  ether  curious  remarks  occur  in  ihta  place  on 
tl^e  mutability  of  out  language  and  the  diversity  of  di:at 
)ect8  in  Caxton'9  time;  but  pur  limits  restrain  us  from  en- 
larging on  them.  We  will,  however,  ask  Mr.  Burnett  whe- 
ther it  would  not  have  been  more  consistent  with  his  gene« 
ral  plan  if  he  had  deferred  all  observation  on  this  continu*^ 
^tion  of  Gaxton's^  till  be  came  regularly  to  thie  period  of  itf 
composition? 

.  Trevisa  conferred  a  still  greater  obligation  on  his  country 
than  the  work  we  hav(B  mentioned,  by  a  translation  of  th« 
Old  and  I^eiy  Testamenl.--rMr.  Burnett  apprehends,  that  do 
xopy  of  this  translation  is  now  in  existence,  and  he  after^ 
fvards  mentions  it  as .  probable  that  it  consisted  only  of  par* 
ticnlar  portions  pf  the  Bible. 

We  are  now  nati^fally  introdaced  lo  the  venerable  Wic-* 
liffe  who  appears  justly  entitled  to  the  praise  of-  being  the 
^rst  enijrt  translator  of  the  Bible. 

Then  follows  Chaucer^  of  whoip  we  have  an  interesting 
biographical  skistch  extracted  from  the  massy  volumes  of 
jQodwin  pnd  a  curious  passage  from  his  Translation  of  Boe* 
thius.  The  English  language  received  many  lasting  iiu- 
provements  under  the  hands  of  this  great  father  of  our  poe- 
try, principally,  as  Mr«  'B,  remarks^  from  his  acquaintance 
^ijth  the  Provencalj  then  the  most  polishe^  dialect  pf  Euf 
fope.    '    '  .  * 

in  the  article  of  Bishop  Pecoc)^  (temp.  Henry  yi.)weare 
presented  with  an  antidote  to  the  poison  which  we  may  have 
imbibed  JFrom  the  heresies  of  WiclifFe.  The  character  which 
Mr.  Burnett  has  drawn  of  thU  orthodox  prelate  is  justified 
]by  Ihp  long  .extracts  he  has  ^tven  from  his  V  Repressor."  ,  ' 

•  Reynold  Pecockswas  evidently  a  man  of  strong  parts,  and  of 
^earning  fur  superior  to  thobc  of  his  time.  Ife  was  not  only  skilled 
}n  all  the  subtleties  of  the  logic  and  divinity  of  the  schoolmen, 
j5ut  bad  studied  with  ^eep  attention  the  law  of  tiature  and  nations* 
He  was  at  once  acute  and  eloquent.     But  his  talents  were  unhap- 

f.ily  eijgaged  in  the  hopeless  attempt  to  defend  the  absurd  doc- 
rines  anrd  usages  of  )he  church  of  Rome,oa  the  principles  of  reason. 
To  b^s  praise,  however,  be  it  sai^^  jthat  he  aJways  conducted  kis 
pppositioiT  ys\i)i  great  moderation  anil  candour.  Hp  patiently 
listened  to  |he  arguments  of  his  antagonists,  without,  replying 
to  them,  as  was  the  custom  with  the  rest  of  bis  ordsr,  with  in- 
sult arid  outrage.  This  gentleness  and  forbearance  towardf 
j^eretips,  (even  more  than  his  heretical  opinions)  were  the  caus^ 
of  bis  ptrsecutioD.      The    following   short    prayer^    compose4 
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by  himself  in  English,  as  it  exhibits  a  picture  of  thebenignit)*  ani 
candour  of  his  mind,  deserves  to  be  transcribed: 

*  O  thou  Lord  iesu,  Ood  and  man,  head  of  thy  Christian  church, 
and  teacher  of  Chrisfisn  belief,  I  beseech  thy  mercy,  thy  pity  and  thy 
charily;  far  be  this  said  peril  [of  implicit  faith]|  from  the  Cbristiait 
church,  and  from-each  person  therein  contained;  and  shield  thou,'  / 
that  this  venom  be  never  brought  into  thy  church ;  and  if  tbou 
tuffer  it  to  be  any  while  brought  in,  1  beseech  tbee,  that  it  be  eoori 
again  outspit ;  but  suffer  thou,  ordain,  and  do  that  the  law  and  ^ 
the  faith,  which  thy  chcfsen  at  any  time'  keepeth/  be  received  and 
admiti!  d  to  fall  under  this  examinatioil*-*whether  it  be  the  same 
very  faith  which  those  of  thine  apostles  taught  or  no,  and  wheihef 
it  hath  9ufiici«nt  evidences  for  it  to  be  very  faith  or  no4 

Sir  Joha  Fortescue  is  next  noliced^  and  ample  speciniens 

ffiven  from  his  book,  *  On  the  DifTerence  between  an  abso-^ 
ute  and  limited  Monarchy/  which  was  published  in  17Hby 
judge  Fortescue  Aland.  This  work  is  indeed  a  glorious  relique 
of  antic|uity,  since  it  teaches  us  how  long-established  and 
how  venerable  are  our  proud  claims  of  national  freedonli 

The  book  we  have  mentioned  and  his  more  celebrated  pro- 
duction '  De  Laudibus  Legum  Anglise,'  are  hia  only  prints 
ed  works  I  but  the  M3S.  of  his  writing  scattered  about  in 
different  libraries  are  numerous  and  many  of  them  invaluabl^^ 
We  cannot  but  express  our  wish  that  some  able  person  (why 
not  Mr.  Burnett  liimself?)  would  profit  by  the  suggestion 
contained  in  the  following  paragraph. 

'  The  works  of  Forteseue  contain  many  facts  rotative  to  loroo 
of  the  darkest  periods  of  our  history,  together  with  Various  noti- 
ces, interesting  to  the  antiquarian.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  therei 
fore^  that  several  of  his  MSS.  which  still  are  extant^  may  be  printed 
with  advantage/ 

Tbepublrcation  of  ^  Fenn's  letters'  is  so  frdsb  iti  the 
memory  of  most  of  our  readers,  that  we.  8h£lll  make  no 
observation  respecting  them,  except  that  Mr.  Burnett  has' 
very  judiciously  inserted  considerable  extracts  which  i'lius^ 
trate^  not  only  the  style,  bat  the  history  of  the  timesi 

The  next  article  is  that  of  '  Caxton'  which  is  prefilced 
by  a  short  bat  interesting  account  of  the  prdgress  of  French 
Uteratttre  previous  to  the  period  of  his  writing.  Caxton  is 
nsnally  knoyrn  only  as  father  of  the  art  of  printing  in  En- 
gland*  Bat  his  services  to  literature  were  not  confined  to 
that  most  essential  benefit.  He  translated  the  greatest 
YiatDber  of  the  works  he  printed  ;  and,  as  Mr.  Burnett  ob<^ 
serves,  'those  which  he  did  not  translate,  he  often  revisect 
and  altered }  so  that  in  point  <^f  language  they  may  be  cotL* 
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fidered  as  his.  own/  He,. therefore,  is  very  properly  claiif 
ed  among  the  principal  ^niters  of  hisage;  and  we  do  no( 
fegrejt  th^  large  space  allotted  by  Mr.  ^.  to  extracts  from 
^  the  Chronicles  of  England/  'the  Desoriplion  of  England/ 
f  the  Efuit  of  Times/  and  '  the  Golden  Legend/ >  extremely 
Toluminous  works  which  from  time  to  time  issued  from  his, 
press.  Muoh  less  do  we  lament  those  which  he  has  selected 
lor  our  entertain^ifnent  from  the  latter  labours  of  our  venera- 
ble printer,  '  the  Book  of  the  Orderof  Chivalry  or  Knight- 
hood/ '  Morte  Arthur/  and  '  the  Book  of  the  Feats  of 
^rms/  'written  by  a  female,  Christina  of  Pisa. 
^  At  the  end  of  this  article  we  are  oblige  d  to  Mr.  Burnett 
for  ashorlj  butsehsibiej  Essay  on  the  Subjects  of  Chivalry 
^nd  Ronjance^  and  for  a  very  just  vindication  of  the  laUer 
from  the  '  illiberal  and  puritanical'  censure  of  Roger  Ascham, 
which  has  too  long  passed  current  among  many  men  eyea 
pf  taste  and  judgment. 

Fabian's  silly  and  bigotted  Chronicle  'The  Concordance 
of  Stories' (our  treacherous,  but  unhappily  only  contempo- 
pry  guide  through  the  uqcertaiq  period  of  Richard  the  third's 
reign  and  the  accession  of  Henry  thjc  seventh)  is  the  nef  t 
^ork  brought  to  our  notice. 

We  now  arrive  at  a  period  of  greater  illumination.  The 
feign  of  Henry  the  eighth  is  inlroduced  fey  another  essay  of 
pur  author's,  pontaining^  in  few  words,  a  great  deal  of  use* 
Tul  information;  on  the  revival  of  letters. 

The  first  personage  to  whom  we  are  introduced  after  this, 
}$  np  oth^r  th^q  our  old  friend  Froissart,  who  not  only  was 
Botan  English  writer,  but  had  died  a  century  before.  Thi? 
article  in  fact  i^  a  misnomer.  It  ought  to  have  been  '  Lord 
Berners/  anc)  it  i$  y^ry  e2(traQrdinary,  as  well  as  wholly 
irrelevant  to  the  general  plan  of  the  work,  that  the  short 
biographical  notice  annexed  relates  solely  to  Froissart,  and 
that  not  one  word  is  said  on  the  subject  of  his  translator. 

Bishop  Fischer,  Sir  Thomas  More,  Leland  the  antiquarian, 
Harding  and  Hall  the  chroniclers,  Tyn^ale,  Coverdale/and 
Aogers,  the  translators  of  the  Bible,  and  lastly,  the  vener- 
able Latinler,  furnish  the  remaining  articles  under  the  head 
of  Henry  iht  eighth. 

In  giving  an  account  of  sir  Thomas  More's  celebrated 
(History  ofEdward the  fifth  and  Richard  the  third' (his only 
English  work,)  we  are  Very  much  pleased  to  find  that  Hr* 
Burnett  is  a  convert  to  the  arguments  (in  our  opinion  iocon- 
trovertible)  adduced  by  Mr.  Laing  (See  Appendix  to  Henry's 
History  of  England,  Vol.  l^)  to  disprove  th^  vulgar  story  of 
Ibi;  mmder  in  the  Tower.    So  strong  are  the  piejudices  of 
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inaokind,  and  so  high  is  the  reverence  for  respectable  autho- 
fitjfy  thai  we  believe  very  few  persons  have  yet  been  able  to 
enter  coolly  and  dispassionately  on  this  curious  contro- 
versy. 

We  will  quote  but  one  extract  from  the  writings  of  this 
period.  It  wiil  be  sufficient  as  a  specimen  of  the  great  im* 
provement  in  language  and  is  curious  as  a  picture  of  the 
times.  It  is  taken  from  a  sermon  of  bishop  Latimer's. 

^  My  father  was  a  yeoman,  and  had  no  lands  of  his  own,  only  ha 
had  a  larm  of  3U  or  41.  by  year  at  the  uttermost,  and  hereupon  h^ 
tilled  so  mucb  as  kepi  half  a  do^en  men.  He  had  walk  for  an  hun- 
dred sheep,  and  my  mother  milked  30  kine.  He  was  able,  and 
did  find  the  king  a  harness,  with  himself  and  his  horse,  while  ha 
came  to  ihe  place  that  he  should  receive  the  king's  wages.  I  can 
remember  thai  I  buckled  his  harness  when  he  went  to  Blackheath 
field.  He  kept  me  to  schools  or  else  I  had  not  been  able  to  have 
preached  before  the  king's  majesty  now.  He  married  my  sisters 
with  5Uor%0  nobles  a-piece,  so  that  he  brought  them  up  in  godliness 
and  fear  of  God.  He  kept  hospitality  for  his  poor  neighbours. 
And  some  alms  he  gave  to  the  poor,  and  all  this  did  he  of  the 
said  farm.  Where  he  that  now  hath  it,  payeth  l61.  by  the  year* 
«r  more,  and  is  not  able  to  do  any  thing  for  his  prince,  for  him- 
self, nor  for  his  children,  or  give  a  cup  of  drink  to  the  poor* 

*  In  tny  time  my  poor  father  was  as  diligent  to  teach  me  tQ 
shoot,  as  to  learn  me  any  other  thing,  and  so  I  think  other  men 
did  their  children :  he  taught  me  how  to  draw,  how  to  lay 
my  body  in  my  bow,  and  not  to  draw  with  strength  of  arms  as 
divers  other  nations  do,  but  with  strength  of  the  body.  I  had  my 
bows  bought  me  according  to  my  age  and  strength  ;  as  1  increas- 
ed in  them,  so  my  bowf  were  made  bigger  and  bigger*  for  mea 
shall  never  shoot  lyell,  except  they  be  brought  up  in  it :  it  is  a 
yrorthy  gaipe,  a  wholesome  kind  of  exercise,  and  much  commended 
}u  physic' 

We  have  been  very  particuTar  in  our  examination  of  the 
contents  of  this  first  volume;  but  must  now  pass  over  the 
two  that  remain  more  cursorily. 

Sir  John  Cheke,  provost  of  king's  college,  the  celebrated 
reformer  of  Greek  pronunciation,  was.  no  less  a,  benefactor 
to  his  native  language.  He  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
earliest  methodical  contributors' to  its  perfection.  ^  He  re- 
-commended  and  practised/  says  Mr.  B. '  a  more  minute  at- 
tention to  the  meaning  of  words  and  phrases,  and  adopted  a 
more  skilful  arrangement  of  them  in  composition.  Before 
bim,  the  sentences  were  long,  and  too  frecjqently  involved. 
|Ie  recommended  and  used  short  sentences ;  and  thus  he  has 
the  merit  of  introducing  greater  precision  of  language^  more 
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perspicuity  and  force  of  stjle.*  The  only  English  work 
extant  of  ttiis  learned  man  is  a  tract  entitled  '  l£e  Hurt  of 
Sedition/  We  hare  never  sc^eo  it  \  but  tbe  extracts,  given 
by  M\\  Burnett  are  highly  admirable  for  strength  and  ener* 
gy  of  style,  for  command  of  words^  and  foralmost  all  the  pe- 
culiar excellences  of  rhetoric. 

The  first  systematically  critical  work  in  the  language  is 
Wilson V 'Art  of  Rhetoric'published  in  the  first  year  of  queen 
Mary.  The  st^le  does  not  appear  to  be  answerable  to  the 
precepts  it  is  mtended  to  convey ;  but,  under  the  head  of 
'  simplicity/ we  find^  by  his  reprehension  of  the  practice^ 
that  the  affectation  of  '  Italianated  English^  had  already  be- 
come very  prevalent.  However  good  Wilsoii's  intentions 
were^  he  certainly  did  not  succeed  in  checking  the  mania. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  estimate  the  advantages  which  have 
accrued  to  literature  from  the  reformation  throughoot  Eu- 
rope, but  most  especially  in  England.  These  advantages 
were  not  indeed  immediatelv  apparent ;  for  the  polemical 
contests  to  which  the  opinions  or  Luther  and  Calvin  gave 
birth,  though  they  tended  ultimately  to  enlarge  the  hugaan 
understanding,  yet  for  a  time  impeded  the  progress  of  the 
fine  arts  and  of  all  the  softer  and  more  agreeable  branches  ot 
•cience.  The  reign  of  Elizabieth,a  period  equally  p/oud  and 
glorious  to  Englishmen^whether  considered  with  reference  to 
religion,  politics  or  literatare,  removed  every  remaining 
barrier  to  intellectnal  acquirements.  From  this  period,  says 
Mr.  Burnett^  '  we  trace  the  regular  and  orderly  march  of 
society  in  improvement ;  and  from  this  period,  to  the  re- 
volution, no  country  has  produced  a  series  of  more  illos-^ 
trious  writers  than  England/  Under  Elisabeth,  our  lan- 
guage becornes  fixed  and  regular  ;  nor  can  it  he  too  often 
impressed  on  tbe  minds  of  English  students  that  this  is  the 
classical  sera  of  our  literature^  and  that,  however  we  may 
admire  the  polished  works  of  a  later  period,  we  cannot  too 
diligently  or  constantly  attend  to  the  illustrious  models  here 
presented  us. 

But  as  weeds  are  nourished  by  tbe  same  soil  which,  pro* 
duces  the  fairest  flowers,  so  some  of  those  corruptions  of  style 
which  we  have  before  noticed  kept  pace  with  the  improve- 
nientsof  the  age,  and  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth's  successor, 
far  outstripped  them,  Roger  Ascham  inveighs  still  more 
bitterly  than  Wilson  against  the  habits,  characters,  and/^n- 

fuage  which  our  English  travellers  brought  with  them  out  of 
taly;  and,  to  corroborate  his  assertions,  gives  spmewhat  a 
loose  translation  of  what  he  tells  us  was  a  common  Italian 
proverb.     ^  EngJ$$c  Jtalianato  i  un  Diabolo  ineumato^ 
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thai  is  to  say,  you  remain  men  in  shape  and  fashion,  but 
become  devils  in  life  and  condition."  We  wish  our  limits 
would  permit  us  to  copy  more  of  this  curious  invective, 
which  comprises  a  great  deal  of  hisiorical  information  re* 
•pecting  our  language.  Roger  Asch am  is  followed  in  this 
collection,  by  Fox,  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Martyrs,  and 
Holinshed,  the  Chronicler. 

We  shodd  be  happy,  were  it  in  our  power,  to  concur  with 
Mn  Burnett  and  wrth  the  critic  whose  authority  he  quotes 
(p.  \6t.  Vol.  2.)  respecting  iht  interest  attached  to  sir  Pbi« 
lip  Sidney's  Arcadia.  We  will  agree  that  his  s/^/f,  though 
not  free  from  affectation,  is  deserving  of  praise,  and,  under 
certain  restrictions^  of  imitation;  but  we  really  cannot 
'  delight  in  the  story  itself,^  nor  do  we  feel  '  assured  that 
the  fault  is  in  ourselves  and  not  in  the  book/ 

Every  man  has  it  in  his  power  to  refer  to  works  of  so  gene- 
ral circulation  as  those  of  opensei;,  Ralegh,  Camden,  Bacon, 
&c.  in  the  second,  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  Milton,  CI arendon^ 
Cowley,  Bovle,  Barrow,  Temple,  Tillotson,  and  indeed 
of  almost  all  the  writers  included  in  the  third  volume.  We 
cannot  help  thinking,therefore,that  Mr.  Burnett  might  have 
spared  many  of  his  voluminous  extracts  from  these  authors 
without  injuring  the  consistency  of  his  general  plan.  Our 
few  remaining  observations  will  now  be  confined  to  some 
of  his  less  notorious  articles. 

John  Lilly  was  the  author  of  many  comedies  and  of  a  kind 
of  moral  satire  in  prose  entitled ''  Euphues,''  a  work  much 
in  fashion  ,in  its  day  and  the  subject  of  frequent  allusions 
among' the  wits  and  poetr.  We  have  a  most  singular  instance  ^ 
of  its  celebrity  in  the  words  of  Blount,  the  editor  of  six  of 
bis  comedies,  who  asserts  ''  that  tb^  nation  was  indebted  td 
our  author  for  a  new  English  which  he  taught  them  in  hit 
Euphues\  and  that  all  the  ladies  of  that  time  were  hi* 
scholars;  she  who  spoke  nol  Euphueism  being  as  little  re» 
garded  at  court,  as  if  she  could  not  speak  English*"  Id 
the  present  age  be  will  be  more  justly  considered  as  one  of 
the  principal  corrupters  of  our  style;  and  bis  ilUfounded 
popularity  in  no  .small  degree  extended  the  mischief  of  hit 
writings. 

Mr.  Burnett  appears  to  have  justly  estimated  the  extn«< 
ordinary  value  of  Hooker's  labours  when  be  says  ^  I  consider 
the  Ecclesiastical  Polity  as  by  far  the  most  important  work 
which  had  appeared  prior  to  Lord  Bacon.*  After  making 
tome  further  observations  on  the  general  character  of  th^ 
performance,  and  after  quoting  the  celebrated  exclamation  ot 
pope  Clement  Vlll.when  the  first  book  only  bad  been  readl  to 
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ilim.  '  There  is  no  learning  that  this  man  has  not  searched 
into;'  he  concludes  by  saying  that*  as  a  composition^  it  prci- 
senls  the  first  example  in  the  language,  of  strict  methodical 
arrangement^  and  of  clear  logical  reasoning/ 

The  literary  character  of  the  reign  of  James  the  first,  its 
extensive  learning,  itslntolerable  pedantry,  is  very  accurate- 
ly and  ably  drawn.  However  we  may  ridicule  the  conceit 
of  affectation  which  prevailed  during  this  period,  and  which 
the  example  of  the  monaich  encouraged  if  it  did  not  intro- 
duce, we  should  never  forget  the  high  and  important  obliga* 
(.ions  which  we  owe  to  the  literature  of  this  very  period. 
Ought  not  sir  Edward  Coke  to  have  been  included  amoug 
the  writers  here  noticed  f  a  stronger  instance  both  of  the 
learning  and  of  the  absurdity  alike  characteristic  of  the  age^ 
cannot  any  where  be  found. 

Speed,  the  chronicler,  is  perhaps  most  remarkable  as  de- 
serving the  following  encomiuni  of  Mr.  Tyrrel's.  '^He 
was  the  first  English  writer,  who  slighting  Geoffrey's  tales^ 
immediately  fell  upon  more  solid  matter,  giving  us  alargeac- 
countofthe  historyorthisisland,during  the  time  of  the  Roman 
emperor^  and  English  Saxon  kings.'  The  eulogy  of  bishop 
>iichoi8on  is  more  general,  but  perhaps  equally  merited. 

The  4earned  Spelman  affords  materials  for  an  interesting 
article;  and  another  very  amusing  one  is  formed  out  of  the 
absurdities  of  bishop  Andrews,  who  was  perhaps  the  model 
whom  Soulh  held  up  to  his  imitation,  in  respect  of  punning. 
Both  were  equally  the  fashion  of  the  court  and  of  the  age;  but 
in  point  of  real  worth,  Andrews  can  by  no  means  endure  a 
comparison  with  his  follower. 

To  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  consider  Donne 
and  Ben  Jonson  only  as  poets,  the  extracts  here  given  from 
their  prose  works  will  be  acceptable.  Jonson's  style,  in 
particular,  is  well  deserving  of  close  attention,  though  not 
of  indiscriminate  imitation.  The  great  antiquaries.  Cotton 
and  Seiden,  Purchas,  the  laborious  compiler  ot  the  '  Pilgrim-, 
age,'  and  Burton,  the  quaint,  humorous,  «nd  entertaming 
author  of  ^  the  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,*  close  the  splendid 
catalogue  of  this  important  period. 

We  had  forgotten  the  ^  majesty  of  Great  Britain'  itself, 
which  Mr.  Burnett's  readers  may  perhaps  grudge  even  the 
seven  short  pages  allotted  it. 

In  the  mean  while,  however,  we  have  ourselves  allotted  to 
Mr.  Burnett's  two  first  volumes  so  large  a  space  in  our  Re- 
view, that  we  are  obliged  to  clcjse  our  criticism  without  ex- 
tending  it  more  minutely  into^  the  contents  of  the  third. 
What  we  have  already  examined  is^  however^  by  far  the  most 
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wnportaDl  part  of  his  work.  From  the  time  oF Elizabeth  and 
James,  our  language  may  be  considered,  as^ettled  •,  and  its 
9ubsequent  variations  have  been  in  general,  too  capricious  to 
reward  the  labours  of  a  painful  comparison  by  the  discovery 
of  any  very  valuable  conclusions.  In  other  points  of  view^ 
Botwitbstandingj  the  writers,  of  the  period  betvveen  Charles 
the  first's  accession  and  the  revolution  cannot  be  said  to  form 
the  least  amusing  portion  of  such  a  work  as  this.  But  we 
Viust  repeat  our  opinion  that,  throughout  this  last  volume, 
particularly  if  Mr.  Burnet  had  curtailed  his  specimens  from 
the  best  known  authors  and  added  to  the  number  of  those 
be  has  made  from  some  others  of  less  celebrity,  be  might, 
have  rendered  his  compilation  more  curious  without  any  in- 
jury to  his  main  design.  Perhaps,  also,  the  work  is  brought 
down  to  fk  later  period  than  that  design  required.  At 
least  the  materials  of  his  last- volume  may  have  been  com- 
pressed, and  those  of  the  first  and  second  proportionably 
^nlarged,  with  great  advantage,  we  think,  to  its  general  uti* 
Jiiy.        ;  . 


Art.  lll.-^  J  general,  historical,  and  topographical  Descrip* 
tion  of  Mount  Caucasus j  with  a  Catalogue  of  Plants  indi^ 
genous  to  the  Country.  In  two  Volumes.  Tramitaiedfrom 
the  Works  of  Dr.  Reinegss  and  Marshall  Bieber stein,  '  By 
Charles  Wilkimon.  With  a  Map  and  Plates*  Two  Vols. 
6ro.     Ids.   Taylor,  Hatton  Garden.     1807. 

THE  mountainous  district,  which  lies  between  the  Euxine 
and  the  Caspian  seas,  has  not  often  engaged  the  attention 
of  travellers.  The  various  small  and  independent  tribes,  who. 
inhabit  that  part,  and  whose  principal  business  is  ravage  and 

t)lunder,  have  been  very  unfevourable  to  the  researches  of 
he  curious.  Dr.  Reineggs  appears  beyond  all  other  persons 
to  have  enjoyed  most  facilities  for  this  purpose.  He 
passed  a  considerable  litne  in  Georgia,  where  he  enjoyed  the 
friendship  and  protection  of  the  Zaar  Heracleus.^He  inves- 
tigated the  characteristic  features,  the  mineral,  vegetable 
and  anlmial  productions  of  that  great  chain  of  mountains 
ivhich  goes  under  the  name  of  Caucasus,  with  an  accuracy 
and  zeal,  which  evince  a  mind  intent  on  the  advaacemeni 
of  science  and  the  discovery  of  truth.  The  account  which 
he  baa  given  of  this  rugged  >part  of  the  world,  abounds  with 
ifll^estiDg  topographical  details^  and  we  think  that  the 
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translatbr  bat  rendered  an  acceptable  service  by  presenting 
them  to  the  puUic  in  an  English  dress.  The  mountains  of 
Caucasus  constitute  one  of  the  barriers  which  nature  kas 
placed  between  Asia  and  Europe ;  the  only  passes  by  which 
any  communication  can  be  maintained  are  difficult  and  almost 
impregnable  ;  where  a  few  resolute  troops  under  skilful  and 
experienced  officers,  might  impede  the  progress  of  the  largest 
arniies.-^The  submission  of  all  Georgia  to  the  dominion  of 
Russia  may  seem  to  bav^  secured  to  that  power  the  command 
of  this  Alpine  tract :  but  the  rude  tribes,  who  inhabit  the 
mountains^,  are  a  hardy  and  intractable  race,  ieaious  of  their 
native  liberty  and  independance,  and  equ4i1Iy  hostile  to  the 
ambitiousdesignsof  the  courts  of  Ispahan  and  Petersburgh. 
Some  think  that  if  Bonaparte  can  secure  the  co*operAtion  of 
Russia  and  of  Persia  he  will  march  an  army  over  the  Can«  , 
casus  in  order  to  attack  our  possessions  in  the  East ;  but  we 
think  it  more  likely  that  he  will  trust  bis  aimy  to  the 
difficult  navigation  of  the  Caspian  than  to  the  perils  of  a 
march  of  more  than  five  hundred  miles  over  the  Caucasus^ 
where  their  supplies  will  be  continually  obstructed  and  their 
march  harassed  by  the  Lesghaes  and  other  hostile  tribes. 

'  The  height  of  the  Caucasian  mountains  is  difficult  to  be  tfscer» 
tained,  for  the  greatest  part  of  the  rocky  summits  is  inaccessible 
notwithstanding  their  lowness..  Surrounded  with  clouds  and  fog 
they  are  often  concealed  a  long  time  from  our  eyes ;  and  horrible 
abysses,  into  which  the  traveller  is  afraid  of  falling  every  moment,  ex- 
cite shuddering  and  terror.  Even  the  large  masses,  that  are  often 
hurled  down,  alarm  the  most  resolute  and  hinder  all  approach.' 

The  lowest  part,  And  at  the  same  time  the  most  fertile,  is 
tbe  Eastern.  This  is  accordingly  the  most  populous  region 
of  the  Caucasus;  in  proportion  as  it  recedes  to  the  west  the 
height  and  the  sterility  increase. 

'  On  tbe  western  side  there '  is  only  soil  sufficient  to  produce 
different  species  of  moss*  The  beech  trees,  which  hava  sparingly 
taken  root  between  the  fissures^  are  stunted  and  unsightly.  There 
are  no  inhabitants.  The  few  remains  of  masonry  appear  to  be 
tbe  ruins  of  churches,  or  the  habitations  of  hermits,  who  buried 
themselves  io  that  elevated  solitude/  Mn  the  primitive  and  middle 
mountains  are  found  veins  of  very  rich  ore ;  and  springs  of  excellent 
quality;  In  many  parts  of  the  promontory  black  naphtha  arises  i 
and  on  the  S.£.  sid«  white  petroleum  is  found.  As  the  surface  of 
all  the' foremost  and  most  of  the  middle  mountains  is  covered  with  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  soil,and  the  fertifity, according  to  the  dilferenc* 
of  situation,  is  abundant^at  least  there  is  m>  where  real  want}  on 
that  account  they  are  adorned  with  pleasant  forests  and  rich  pas« 
ture  lands :  for  wfatenever  the  summit  allows  of  any  possible  ap- 
proach, il  is  covered  with  villages  and  single  houses,  and  rendered 
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productive.  The  contented  inhabitant  certainly  suffers  indigence 
in  the  midst  of  abumlunce;  but  be.  feels  not  the,  loss,  because 
lit>ercy  makes- him  easy  and  happy  aad  insensible  to  every  thing  un* 
necessary/ 

The  slate  of  the  weather  and  the  temperature  of  the  air 
vary  exceediosly  iu  different  parts  of  this  mountainous  tract* 
The  lower  and  more  exposed  parts  along  the  chores  of  the 
Caspian  are  subject  to  excessive  jieat ;  here  the  fertility  is 
abundant;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  iiUernai  vallies  of  the 
highest  mountains  are^aid  to  enjoy  most  agreeable  summers. 
|n  the  N«  and  N.W.  the  winters  are  longer  and  more  se- 
vere. In  the  mountains  of  the  west  the  summer  seldom  lasts 
more  than  three  months,,  from  the  beginning  of  June  to  the 
end  of  August.  la  this  short' interval  there  is  a  rapid 
but  fugitive  vegetation ;  for,  by  the  4th  or  8th  of  September, 
the  snows  commence,  which  successively  cover  the  tops  of 
the  higher  and  lower  mountains  till  many  of  the  vailies  are 
at  last  filled  up  with  the  frozen  mass. 

*  The  river  Terek  flows  through  a  great  part  of  the  breadth  of  the 
Caucasus  from  S.  tn  N.ancI  nearly  divides  the  whole  range  intot.wo 
equal  parts ;as  the Thiuletis,  Iskahi  andArakui,  ddalso.to  the  south* 
ward/ 

The  country  between  Perbend  and  the  Kurr  constituted 
the  ancient  Hy rcania : 

*  The  long  plain  that  stretches  between  the  Kurr«the  southern  part 
of  eastern  Caucasus,  and  westward  as  far  as  the  Alasan,  the  modern 
eastern  frontier  of  Georgia,  is  known  by  the  name  of  Schirvan  V 

This  large  range  of  mountains  is  occupied  by  apaultitude 
of  tribes  whose  real  extraction  it  is  dif&cult  to  ascertain,  but 
who  seetn  f  have  come  from  different  o^u^lriesj  and  atdif"> 
ferent  periods,  as  they  differ  in  language^  governments,  pus* 
toms«  and  opinions.  Many  of  them  a«e  probably  scattered 
remains  of  the  large  armies,  which  in-  different;  perioda  of 
the  world,  have  endeavoured  to  penetrate  tl^roachr  this  riig«« 
ged  barrier  frpux  Asia  into  Europe,  or  from  £urope  into 
Asia. 

*  A  small  river,  stream,  or  mountain,  oflen  separates  whole  tribes, 
and  they  mjust  set  bounds  to  their  intercourse,  because  they  do  not 
mnderstand  one  another  in  their  different  dialects/  and  as  tbeir  un- 

.  bridled  savageness  keeps  them  always  in  reciprocal  JFaar  with  their 
neighbours  for  the  preservation  of  their  lives  and  property,  and  does 
not  allow  of  any  friendly  oommunication,  so  they  are  often  pre- 
vented the  possibility  of  kainingeach  atbcn'  'language.' 

*  Each  house,  surrounded  with  a  hedge,  of  the  nations  of  CaucasuSf 
contains  its  own  proper  family,  who  live  by  each  other  from  time  im* 
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lliemonal,aDd  possess  every  thing  in  common;  till  their  great  incre&s« 
obliges  tbcm  to  separate.  The  smallest  family  certainly  contains 
from  five  to  ten  men  capable  of  bearing  arms,  others  reckon  more  | 
and  the  force  of  a  single  family  often  amounts  to  from  forty  to  fifty 
men,  the  eldest  of  wliom  is  always  chief,  and  superintends  all  family 
affairs  without  controuK* 

^  They  are  desperate  robbers ;  find  thougli  they  respect  the 
rights  of  property  among  those  of  their  own  tribe,  yet  indii 
viduals  rise  io  estimation  and  renown  in  proportion  to  the 
depredations  which  they  commit  beyond  their  own  frontiers. 
Christianity,  at  least  what  is  nominally  such,  was  for- 
merly more  prevalent  than' at  present  among  those  moun- 
tains, and  dilapidated  churches  are  often  seen.  Many  of 
the  mountaineers  formerly  sold  their  creed  to  the  agents  of 
the  Grand  Seignior,  who  were  dispatched  to  carry  on  that 
sbiritual  traffic;  but  proselytism  is  said  to  have  ceased  when 
the  annual  subsidy  for  making  netv  converts  and  encouraging 
the  old  was  no  longer  sent. 

On  the  right  bank  of  the.  Aktasch,  in  the  plain  below  the 
eastern  range  of  the  Caucasus,  is  the  town  of  Endrie^  con«« 
taining  about  three  thousand  houses;  which  is  considered  as 
ofret  city  by  all  the  tribes.     Here  every  stranger  or  fugitive/ 
will  find  hospitality  and  protection.    He^   who  reaches  the 
bounds  of  this  city,  cannot  be  any  longer  pursued,  whatever 
crime  he    may    have    comipitted.      Here    Mahomedans^ 
Christians,  and  Jews,  are  said  to  enjoy  liberty  of  conscience ; 
and  the  followers  of  Moses  carry  on  a  considerable  trade* 
The  traffic  in  slaves  is  said  to  be  Yery  great ;  for^  '  all  the 
ftien  kidnapped  or  stolen  by  the  Lesghaesor  other  robbers^ 
as  well  as  all  purloined  property^  are  sold  to  the  highest  bid- 
der in  perfect  security^  or  redeemed  by  relations  or  friends/ 
TheLesghaes,  who  appear  to  be  among  the  moat  ferocious 
of  the  tribes  who  inhabit  tne  Caucasus^  are  great  men*stealer8« 
In  this  barbarous  occupation  they  sometimes  receive  asso* 
ciatea  from  the  individuals  of  other  districts.    The  traveller 
in  this  uncivilised  region  is  constantly  in  danger  of  being 
either  seized  or  sold.     He  is  not  secure  unless  one  of  the 
natives  vrho  is  well  known^  becomes  his  companion^  or 

^  when  he  can  only  name  the  prefect  of  a  mosk  at  the  place  where 
he  is  going  and  claims  his  acquaintance.  Yet  the  robber  does  not 
let  go  his  booty  on  this  account ;  he  aiccompanies  his  prisoner  to 
Ae  prince  or  the  prefect  of  the  mosk.  Now  should  the  traveller 
be  acknowledged  by  the  first  as  a  friend,  or  by  the  last  as  a  guest  of 
tht  dtity,  tha  robber  contents  hiinself  witb  a  small  pretent,  whieb 
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Ihe  prince  or  the  mosk  musl  equally  receive  at  the  stranger's  cle« 
parture/ 

Bol  the  rights  of  hospitality  are  held  sdcred  and  inviolate^ 
He  who  has  been  entertained  as  a  guest  among  the  people 
is  secure  and  unmolested.  But  if  the  stranger  wish  to  prose** 
cute^  his  journey^  his  last  host  must  accompany  him  to  the 
next  stagCi  and  receive  from  the  chief  of  the  town  or  village 
the  promise  of  hospitality^which  is  a  pledge  of  protection  for 
the  Jife^  liberty^  and  property  of  the  traveller.  '  He  who 
should  dare  to  infringe  this  hospitable  custom, wonld  be  put  to 
deatbi  and  all  his  property  destroyed/ 

Some  of  the  Caucasians  are  said  to  pay  great  attention  to 
their  vineyards*  The  red  wine  of  Gumrah,  which  is  less 
common,  is  said  to  be  more  prized  than  all  the  rest.  There 
are  also  vineyards  in  Iscberkai,  but  the  wine  is  very  inferior 
to  tbatof  Gumrah ;  on  the  contrary,  that  tribe  has  fine  ara- 
ble land.  They  do  not  allow  dogs  to  be  kept  in  their  villa- 
ges, and  no  visitor  dares  bring  a  dog  with  him.  They  .abo* 
minate  that  animal  as  unclean,  and  their  own  vigilance  su* 
perscdes  the  necessity  of  such  extraneous  aid.  kbscharnul, 
which  lies  to  the  south  of  Tabasseran,  in  the  province 
of  Kadek  or  Kasakaidek,  contains  three  thousand 
families,  who  are  a  mixture  of  Mahommedans  and 
Jews.  They  are  said  to  live  amicably  together;  the  fertility 
of  the  soil  is  exuberant,  and  the  vine  snoots  spontaneously 
from  every  old  cleft  in  the  rocks.  To  the  S<W.  of  Kara 
Kaidek  live  1200  families  of  a  tribe  who  call  themselves 
Kuwaetschi,  (cuirasse  makers,)  who  belong  to  the^  most 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Caucasus.  The  author  exhibits 
rather  ap  interesting  picture  of  their  singular  manners  and 
institutions.  Such  is  their  character  for  fidelity  and  pro 
bity,  that  the  superabundant  treasures  of  the  plundering 
princes  of  other  tribes  is  said  to  be  perfectly  safe  when  con« 
fided  to  their  custody.  They  display  a  superior  cleanliness 
in  their  rooms,  their  furniture,  and  dress-;  and,  after  the 
European  manner,  they  use  tables,  chairs^  bedsteads,  knives 
and  forks.  They  are  addicted  to  trade,  but  negligent  of 
agriculture.  They  manufacture  guns,  pistols,  sabres,  knivesj 
and  breast-^plates ;  and  their  i^orks  in  gold  and  silver  are 
said  to  be  in  high  repute,  and  very  dear.  Their  women 
excel  in  embroidery,  and  they  weave  carpets,  belt-cloaks^ 
and  woollen  cloths.  They  do  not  engage  in  any  predatory 
incursions,  and  they  never  go  to  war ;  yet,  behind  their  rocks 
Ifaey  are  very  vigilant  and  valiant ;  and  the  determined  re* 
sistanct  which  they  made  set  bounds  to  the  victorious  pro- 
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gress  of  Nadir  Shah*  ^  The  only  two  passes^  bjr  which  aft 
army  can  approach^  are  incessanlly  guarded,  and  the  en- 
trance is  not  allowed  ehher  to  stranger  or  to  neighbour. 
But/  in  their  frontiers  stands  a  lar^  village^  and  one  of 
their  warehouses,  wliere  treaties  with  strangerti  and  all 
other  consultations,  are^  settled/  Their  political  consiitu* 
tioQ  is  unknown,  but»  it  is  said,  that  ^  they  keep  a  common 
treasury,  which  is  under  the  care  of  twelve  elders,  for  life, 
whoaitead  to  the  well-being  of  their  little  slate;  they  suffer 
no  beggars  or  idle  and  fraudulent  persons  but  the  members  of 
the  community  aieaUindttstrious,opulent,and  contented;  for 
as  soon  as  any  one  becomes  useless,and  will  not  betterJiimself, 
be  is  banished,  and  never  reeetved  again/  Their  religious 
system  is  that  of  Mahommed,  but  they  are  singular  in  the 
exposition  of  the  doctrine.  They  do  not.  practice  c.ircum« 
cision;  they  admit  fermented  liquors,  but  they  do  not  eat 
po^.  They  allow  only  one  wife;  but  they  place  no  ob« 
stades  in  the  way  of  divorce.  The  burials  ot  their  males 
seem  a  period  of  great  festivity  and  joy;  but  women  are 
interred  without  similair  expressions  of  interest  in  the  event. 
We  shall  not  relate  the  BActurnal  oreies, which  are  permitted 
to  their  youths,  their  widows,  and  discarded  wives*  At 
Uerbeod,  which  is  built  on  a  mountainous  acclivity,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Caucasus,  is  one  of  the  principal  passes 
between  Persia  and  the  north  ofBurope.  .This  city  com* 
mands  a  most  delightful  prospect,  and  contains  047  houses^ 
inhabited  by  Mahommedans,  Armenians,  Georgians,  and 
Jews.  Here  were  the  Porta  Catpia,  or  Caspian  Gates  of 
the  ancieoki*  *  The  Arabs  made  the  conquest  of  Derbend 
by  the  command  of  the  prophet,  for  he  had  styled  it  a  holy 
city,  the  '  gate  of  faith/  (Bsb-el-islam)  and  esteemed  it 
of  inestimable  worth/  Hb  successors  spared  no  pains  in 
improving  and  embeUialiing  it.  The  ruins  of  aqueducts^ 
which  still  remain,  and  which  formerly  supplied  the  town 
with  the  purest  water,  are  lastine  monnments  of  the  in- 
dustry of  the  Arabs.  The  walls  of  DerbeH4  are  continued 
to  a consitdter able  distance  into  the  rocky  bed  of  the  sea;  and 
on  the  land  side  they  are  extended  '  over  a  ateep,  high 
ridge  of  niountains.  A  single  large,  antique  iron  gate  forma 
the  only  ingress  at  present;'  it  is  called  the  porta' fdrrea; 
and  '  according  to  an  old  prophecy,*  it  is  said,  that  '  the 
Turks  look'  upon  the  destruction  of  their  empire  as  oertaio^ 
•  as  soon  as  a  hostile  'infidel  nation,  with  yellow  faces,  pene^ 
trates  into  their  territory  by  that  passage/  Derbend  has 
fine  fruit^bearing  gardens  and  fields  ^  rice,  cotton,  corn,  and 
saffron  ane  also  cultivated;  the  grape  is  well  flavoured  f  bnl 
'  bad  wine  is  made ;  for  the  woinen  superintend  the  busi- 
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Bess ;  the  care  of  the  silk  is  likewise  left  to  them^  and  for 
want  of  sufficient  information,  as  badly  managed.'  Tbe 
Jews  are  numerousjn  tbe  Caucasus^  and  in  a  prosperous 
9tate;  tbe. author  says, -that  ^  dd  Jewish  tribe  everhrought 
up  finer  daughters  than  that  in  the  circle  of  Tshanran  ;*  bat 
we  were  not  a  little  shocked  to  hear,  in  ibe  next  sentence, 
that  their  fathers  make  a  traffic  of  their  charms. 

At  Baku. or  Badku,  whicli  is  situated  on  the  Caspi^iW 
about  sixteen  miles  from  the  southern  arm  of  Caucasus, 
'  the  cotton  is  much  prized  for  its- quality  ;  and  though  the 
gardens  are  never  watered,  yet  the  vine,  granate,  and  iig^ 
suece'ed  very  well,  and  everr  the  most  delicious  sweet  and 
water,. meloiM.'  The  vicinity  of  Baku  is  said  to  be  highly 
agreeable,  and  the  ^ales  which,  during  the  hot  months, 
blow  in  the  e^vening  irom  the  Caucasus,  and  waft  the  odours 
of  numerous  fruit-bearing  trees  and  flowers,  are  said  to 
overpower  the  sense  of  the  traveller,  and  to  roak^him 
forget  his  toils  in  a  delicious  s]ee{>*  In  this  district  are  nu^e« 
irous  springs  of  petroleum  or  rock-oil.  The  oil  is  drawn'  up 
two  or  three  times  a  day  from  wells,  which  are  dug  for  the 
purpose.  Some  of  the  wells  are  said  to  yield  1000  or  IdOOlbs. 
every  day,  but  the  author  thinks  this  calculation  too  high  ; 
and  says,  that  he  knew  some  wells  which  yielded  a.  daily 
supply  of  not  more  than  50  to  80lbs.  The  prince  of  Baka 
retains  the  sole  riglH  of  seUing  all  the  oil ; 

'  The  colour  is  quite  black,  but  if  poured  out  agaiast  the  sun  it 
•piiears  reildrsh.  1 1  does  not  light  very  quick,  but,  when  once  ici 
flaiuei  eraiti  •  clear  light  aod  much  smoke.  The  inhabitants  pf 
that  neighbourhood,  an-J  along  the  Gaspiaji,  use  it  as  well  in  their 
lamps  as  iu  flat  broad  iron  pans,  filled  with  sand,  into  which  the 
oil  is  poured  aiiu  lighted.  They  ako  paint  the  terrace  roofs  of  their 
houses  with  it,  to  prevent  the  rain  from  praetratrng  ;.  and  in  summer 
.bufaloes  are  smeared  all  over  with  it,  to  pro^ct  them  from  thr 
very  dangerous  horse-Mies  at)d.gaa.ts/ 

Not  far  from  the  former  is  a  well  of  white  oil,  or  naphtha, 
.which  lights  Very  quick  evefi  on  the  water;  tlie  middling 
classes  use  it  for  lamps  ;  and,  in  cases  of  goot  (lYid  rheumi|« 
.tisra,  it  is  said  to  be  auccessfally  employed.  About  three 
fuiks  from  the  naphtha- springs  is  a  vpmi  called  ji^esckjok  or 
fiiau  o/Jirc. 

*  The  diameter  of  the  place  exceeds  something  more  than  a  verst; 
and  from  tbe  ce;itre,  in, dry  iveaiher,  a  strong  yellowish-blue  Aame 
IS  emitted,  that  increases  in  th?  night.' 

*  At  some  distance  from  the  flame  the  Indians  called  Gebur,  Gue* 
.Caix,  Rbv.  Vol.  14.  Maif,  1803.  D 
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bur  OT  fire-worshipfertf  and  other  poor  persons,  hare  erected  small 
stone  houses/  '  * 

Tbej  cover  the  floors  with  k  thrck  coat  of  ItOam,  that  the 
Hame  may  not  break  through  ;  but,  when  the  inbabitantt 
'  want  fire,  for  any  domestic  purpose,  they  hare  only  to 
perforate  the  loam  floor^and  by  applying  a  light  to  the  current 
which  issues  from  the  aperture,  it  immediately  takes  fire. 
The  narrower  the  aperture  the  greater  is  the  force  arid  heat 
of  the  ftame.  This  great  subterraneous  depot  of  hydrogen 
supplies  the  residents,  on  this  singular  spot,  with  light  and 
heat^  Instead  of  burning  a  candle  they  mak^  a  narrow 
perforation  in  the,  loam  floor,  through  which  they  pass  a 
leed  which  has  been  completely  coated,  by  lime-water  fre- 
quently poured  through  it*  A  burning  paper  is  appFied  to 
the  top,  and  a  bright  flame,  which  rises  near  six  inches 
high^  immediately  appears.  This  reminds  us  of  Mr.  Wia« 
aor's  gaa-lights^  and  we  are  almost  tempted  to  recommend, 
the  establishment  of  another  light  and'  heat  company,  to 
convey  ihis  native  Caucasean  gas,  by  the  shortest  rout,  into- 
Pall- Mall.      „ 

The  poor  Indian  linen*weavers,  who  have  fixed  their  ha^ 
bitations  at  this  •  place  of  fire,* 

'-as  soon  as  it  is  evening  set  fire  to  those  reeds,  and  on  both  sfdes  of  ' 
the  weaving-stodl  similar  ones  are  placed ;  and  tbe  workman  has . 
neither  t9  keep  up  the  flame,  nor  snrf  the  burning  wickl  Firing  i» 
also  unnecessary  ;  for  the  heat  is  so  great  that  the  windows  and  doors 
always  stand  open.  The  current  of  ah*  rushing  from  the  incisions 
or  holes  is  strong;  leathern  bottles  and  ftasfcsare  soon  filled  with  it, 
and  this  confined  air  is  inflammable  for  some  trme  after*  I  saw  a 
]^oof  bf  it  at  the  Prince  of  Schammaghi/,  who  ordered  a  leathern 
iottle  full  to  be  fetched  for  my  satisfaction  ;  and  though  the  mes- 
'sehger  was  obliged  to  make  a  long  crrcuit>  on  account  of  tbeLes* 
ghacs,  and  did  not  return  before  the  fourth  day,  yet  it  was  still  in« 
flainmablQ/ 

Among  tbe  Indians  ^wbo  are  mentioned  above  there  ap* 
pear  to  be  some  who  devote  themselves  to  the  priesthood, 
and  prepare  thems^elves  for  the  oiSce  with  the  utmost  seve. 
rittea  of  mortificatidA^  which  the  delusions  of  super^titioit  can 
inflict,  or  the  obstinacy  of  pride  can  endure.  Of  these  dew 
vout  noviciates  'some  stand  in  an  immoveable  p€>sture^  with 
one  or  both  arms  extended  upwards  day  anJ  ni^ht  for  five> 
aeven,  and  even  ten  years/  according  as  they  wish  to  rise  ih 
the  scale  of  sanctity  above  their  peers. 

The  Duschi^  who  reside  near  the  sources  of  the   Alasan 
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and  are  subjects*  of  Georgia,  are  said  to  liold  cats  in  such 
great  veneration,  that  when  they  assert'  anj  thing  in  the 
name  of  a  cat^  the  oath  is  as  inviolable  as  when  on^  of  the 
Homeric  gods  swore  by  the  river  Styx.  When  the  Georgiao 
judges  wish  to  extort  the  trulh^an  adjurotion  by  the  life  of  a 
cat  is  the  oath  which  thej'  propose.  The  Lesghacs,  which  is 
a  general  name  for  the  numerous  tribes  who'  inhabit  the 
highest  ranges  of  the  Caucasus,  are  said  to,  be  the  terror  of 
the  Armenians,  Persians,  and  Turks.  They,  are  a  wild,  uiu 
civilized  race,  whose  principal  occupation  seems  to  be  plun* 
der;  but  the  author  says  that  ^  adultery,,  fornication^  and 
other  unnatural  vices,  are^quite  unknown  amongst  them^ 
But  revens:e  is  the  predominant  vice  of  savages ;  and  thi« 
aj)pears  to  be  rife  among  the  F^esghaes.  The  Lesghaes  ex- 
cel as  predatory  and  irregular  troops,  and  that  kind  of  war- 
fare seems  best  suited  to  the  country  which  they  inhabit. 

*  The  middle  ranges  of  Caucasus  are  covered  with  the  Fmuset 
of  theThiuJet  up  to  their  highest  summits,  wherever  they 
allow  of  a;)y  access/  Notwithstanding  the  inclemencies  of 
the  winter  and  the  sterility  of  the  soil,  the  inhabitants^ 
who  can  procure  only  a  little  barley  and  millet'  aric  as  nume^ 
rous  as  the  springs  thai  spout  out  from  every  cleft/ 

*  Tbe  rond  frora  Georgia  to  Russia  runs  over  these  mountains^ 
«iicT  the  high  Kamnlis  Zighc.  It  is  extremely  HlfiicuU,  and  in  win-  ' 
ter  highly  dangerous.  Tbe  passages  are  then  marked  by  high  stakes; 
but  one  mast,  often  labour  through  the  snow  wrth  great  fatigue,  and 
every  moment  incur  the  peril,  particularly  in  hurricanes,  of  being 
overwhelmed  and  buried  in  it.' 

A  general  law  was  once  made  in  Georgia  not  to  permit  the 
sale  of  the  inhabitants  any  more  as  slaves.  But  the  interest 
of  the  great  chieftains  stood  in  the  way  of  the  execution ;, 
money  was  thought  preferable  to  humanity  ;  and  the  liberty, 
of  individuals  appeared  insignificant  when  balanced  against 
the  temptatioas  of  Turkish  gold.  However,the  poor  wretches 
who  were  thus  forcibly  severed  from  all  their  relatives  and 
attachments,  were  comforted  with  the  suggestion  that  they 
anight  become  beys  of  Egi/pt.  A  Georgian  noble  once  sold  a 
whole  village  of  Jews  to  the  Turks;  and  when  reproached  on 
the  barbarity  of  the  act,he  made  an  apology  worthy  of  an  or* 
Ihodox  divine,  when  he  is  violating  the  most  sacred  precepts, 
that  *  that  he  had  no  other  objtct  than  to  avenge  the  blood  of 
Jesus  Christ  V 

Pheasants  abound  in  Georgia  ;  deer  and  gazelles  are  nu- 
merous io  Kisik  and  the  adjacent  plains.     Falconry  is  a  fa- 
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▼oarite  arausemeDt  with  the  natives.    The  falcon  is  taught 
to  search  for  and  carry  off  bis    food  from   the  head  of  a 

S»at.  After  being  inured  to  this,  he  is  deprived  of  food 
eday  before  the  cliace  ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  hunter  disco- 
vers a  stag  or  gazelle,  the  hood  is  taken  off  and  the  bird  let 
loose.  He  darta-at  the 'forehead  of  the  animal  which  soon 
stands  still  or  falls  down,  till  it  is  either  killed  or  taken 
alive  by  the  hnnler.  In  p.  147  of  the  second  vol.  we  have 
a  description  of  the  scorpion  spider  phalangium  araneoidet, 
the  poison  of  which  is  sard  to  be  hardly  exceeded  in  subtilty 
by  that  of  the  ratlle-snake.  To  the  head  of  this  insect 
'  are  attached  two  poisonous  bladders  as  large  as  the  head^ 
each  being  furnished  with  a  pointed  forceps,  placed  verti* 
cally,  which  serves  for  biting  whilst  the  animal  at  the  same 
time  drawss  ome  of  the  poison  into  its  month/ 
^  These  volumes  contain  a  variety  of  information  on  the 
situation,  climate,  inhabitants  and  products  of  the  Cauca- 
Bus,  which  are  more  inteiesting  at  tne  present  period,  wiieo 
Bonaparte  is  supposed  to  be  meditating  a  way  over  those 
mountains  to  our  possessions  in  the  East.  Is  he  likely  to 
be  deterred  from  such  an  attempt  by  the  Persian  a^age  f 
When  a  prince  is  too  happy  let  him  attack  Caucasus. 


Art.  IV. — Inquiry  into  the  Causes  and  CetnsequeneesofConf^ 
tinental  A  lie  nation,  written  as  a  Sequel  to  the  tnquirt/ 
into  the  State  of  the  Nation.  8vo.    Symonds.   1808. 

THE  present  pamphlet  is  evidently  the  production  of 
some  gentleman  who  is  intimately  acquainted  with  the  aub* 
ject  on  which  he  writes,  who  clearly  understands  the  state 
of  our  foreign  relations  and  of  our  domestic  politics,  Thjs 
turn  of  some  of  the  remarks,  the  aptness  but  quaintness  of 
some  of  the  illustrations,  the  combinations  of  language  and 
the  associations  of  ideas  with  the  raaiks  of  a  reflective  and 
penetrating  but  rather  eccentric  genius  which  pervade  the 
present  performance,  would  almost  induce  us  to  believe 
'that  it  had  been  revised  by  a  member  of  the  last  adminia- 
traiioo. 

The  first  46  pages  of  this  work,  which  are  entitled  '  Pre- 
liminary remarks  '  contain  a  very  judicious,  forcible,  and 
satisfactory  vindication  of  the  late  ministers;  and  whoever 
be  the  author,  we  feel  much  indebted  to  him  for  tbis  able 
defence  of  those  great  statesmen,  whose  general  conduct  had  ' 
our  warmest  apnrobation,  and  whom  with  deep  regret  we 
beheld  dismissed  from  the  councils' of  their  sovereign.    The 
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charges  against  the  late  minislers,  sa)'s  the  writer,  'have 
been  at  length  sumaied  up  in  three  counts.  They  gave 
no  subsidy  to  Prussia,  they  refused  to  facilitate  a  Russian 
loan,  add  (hey  gave  no  military  assistance  to  the  continental 
•Hies.*  These,  accusations,  if  they  be  true  in  point  of  fact, 
are  false  in  point  of  inference.  The  late  ministers  did  not 
give  any  suhsidy  to  Prussia,  they  did  not  accommodate  Rus- 
sia wiib  a  loan  on  her  own  terms,  and  they,  did  not  send 
any  army  to  assist  ihe  allies  on  the  Elbe  or  the  Vistula. 
Thisiwe  will  concede  i  and  we  say  that  this  accusation  in- 
stead  of  constituting  their  blame,  redounds  to  their  praise; 
and  that  these  charges  of  their  enemies,  which  were  intend- 
ed to  prove  their  guilt,  establish  their  innocence  :  '  They 
didnot  siiisidize  Prussia.' — After  the  experience  which  they 
had  bad  of  the  imbecility,  versatility  and  venality  of  that 
court,  irould  they  not  deservedly  have  incurred  the  charge 
of  folly  and  oppression  if  they  had  increased  the  taxes  of 
England  in  order  to  swell  the  coffers  of  Prussia?  Was  it 
Jikelv  that  Prussia  would  have  fought  for  money  when  she' 
wuufd  not  fight  for  existence  ?  Was  there  any  man  ia 
Ensland,  who,  after  having  observed  the  wavering  conduct 
of  Prusbia  during  the  coalition  of  1805,  could  conscientious* 
ly  advise  bis  country  to  subsidize  the  court  of  Berlin  with  ^ 
mite  of  English  gold.^  Did  the  unprincipled  seizure  of  Han* 
over  merit  any  boon  from  George  the  thiid  or  his  parliament  i 
Besides,  wb^n  Prussia  in  that  moment  of  infatuation^  which 
accelerated  her  fall^  marched  out  her  military  parade  against 
the  armies  of  France,  was  she  not  at  war  with  this  Country, 
as  well  as  France  i  Were  we  to  lay  fresh  impositions  oa 
the  already  too  burthened  industry  of  this  country  in  order 
to  succour  a  power  who  had  treated  us  with  treachery  and 
contempt,  and  who  had  offered  the  greatest  indignity  to 
the  sovereign  of  this  country  by  wrenching  from  iii^n  the 
patrimony  of  his  ancestors/  The  impolicy,  absurdity,  and 
injustice  which  there  would  have  been  in  subsidizing  Prus« 
sia  on  her  first  rupture  with  France,  are  so  palpable^  that 
we  should  hardly  have  thought  it  possible  tp  be  made  a  mat* 
ter  of  dispute.  With  respect  to  the  {policy  of  subsidies  ia 
general,  we  think  that  the  experieace  of  a  century,  but  more 
particularly  of  the  last  filleen  years,  wili  forcibly  teacb  ua 
that  in  the  great  majority  of  instan.ces  it  is  not  only  futile  and 
inexpedient  but  positively  mtscbievous.  'Can  our  experi* 
ence  produce  a  single  example,  during  all  the  wars  of  th« 
revolution  in  which  subsidies  produced  one  beneficial  effect^ 
in  which  they  animated  cowardice^  determined  iadecisiooji 
(9t  suspeudea  treachery  i  -  Is  there  a  accondarj  or  a  primfi* 
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ry  state  in  Germany  which  has  ndt  received  our  snbsidiea 
and  sabsequeotly  made  iu  own  bargain  with  the  enemy  ? 
Our  subsidies  have  scarcely  ever  been  received  before  they 
haye  been  abused  ;  and  Ihe  treachery  which  we  have  ex<r 
perienced,  has  usually  been  proportioned  to  the  sum  which 
we  have  paid  for  the  fidelity  of-our  continental  allies.— But 
tiie  policy  or  impolicy  of  every  subsidy  must  be  determine4 
l>y  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case  ;  arid  the  more 
the  circumstances  of  that  case  which  we  are  at  present  consi* 
dering,  are  examined^  the  more  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  late 
ministers  acted  with  equal  wisdom  and  integrity  in  not  la- 
wishing  the  gold  of  England  on  the  cabinetof^  Berlin. 

*  J^he  late  ministers  did  Jiot  promote  the  Ru^ian  loan*  fa 
it  wise  in  a  natior>  any  more  than  in  an  individual  to  lend 
money  without  security  ?  Did  the  example  of  the  Austrian 
'  loan,  in  which  we  had  to  pay  both  the  princioal  and  the 
interest,  encourage  us  to  promote  a  Russian  loan?  The 
ministry  left  the  money-market  open  to  the  "Russian  agent; 
and  the  money  might  have  been  had,  if  any  sallsfactory  secu-r 
rily  for  the  payment  could  have  been  producerf.  But  he 
who  solicits  a  loan  without  having  any  security  to  offer,  ei<« 
ther  for  the  principal  or.  the  interest,  is  not  likely  to  experi-? 
ence  a  very  tavourable  reception  from  those  who  have  mo- 
xrey  to  lend.  Jf,  when  the  emperor  of  Russia  requested  9, 
loan,  he  used  the  term  only  as  a  genteel  synonym  for  a  sub- 
sidy  he  should  have  called  the  thing  by  the  right  name ; 
and  not  with  that  sinister  duplicity,  whicli  is  often  observed 
in  private  lif,  asked  us  to  /^/lalhnt  which  he  intended  that 
we  should  gn'c.  Our  ministers  would  not  have  refused  9, 
4u6sidi/ for  a  specific  object,  and  to  6^  paid  in  proportion  ta 
its accomplishmeut.  This  they  would  have  done  ;  and,  if  they 
had  offered  to  do  more,  they  would  have  imitated  the 
thoughtless  profusion  of  their  predecessors  and  betrayed  the 
true  interest  of  their  country. — But  the'  late  ministers  did 
ifiotsend  an  English  ormi/  to  the  continent.  Here,  as  in  theforr 
mer  instance  the  matter  which  is  involved  in  the  accusation, 
fiirnishesthe  most'soHd  proof  that  they  were  both  virtuous 
and  wise.  The  utmost  force,  which  we  cpqld  in  common 
prudence  have  sent  to  the  continent,  cpuld  not  have  exceed* 
^d  from  twenty  (o  thirty  thousand  men  ;  at)d  tp  those,  who 
are  at  all  acquainted  with  the  numbers  and  discipline  of  the 
French  annies,  it  must  be  self-evident  that  such  a  force 
could  not  have  operated  any  considerable  diversion  in  fa-' 
"fodrof  the  allies.  Frauce  jn  addition  to  her  vast  stiperi- 
•rrty  of  for^ce  in  Pola»id,  had  her  frontiers  covered  with  a 
ipserve  that  would  soon  have  overwhelmed  any   quota  o^ 
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troops  that  we  could  have  transported  to  the  coalinent.  We 
should  thus  only  have  abandoned  some  thousands  of  our  hesk 
troops^to  our  enemies  without  affording  any  reality  oFsuccoar 
4o  our  friends. 

But  *  m^n/  as  this  author  well  remarks.  '  were  the.  least  want 
of  the  allied  armies.  The  king  of  Prussia  surely  had  soldiers 
^enou^h  in  the  battle  of  Jena.  Had  his  numbers  been  double,  the 
victory  of  his  enemy  would  only  have  been  more  bloody.  The  bat* 
tie  of  Jena  was  a  faithful  picture  of  ihe  -  whole  campaign.  On  one 
side  every  thing  was  chance,  random,  an  alternate  excess  of  self- 
'  confidence  and  unreasonable  despair,  a  tumultuous  battle  and  a 
.confused  rout,  in  a  wordf-a  state  of  things  in  which  victory  would 
have  been  without  fruit,  as  defeat  was  without  refuge*  On  the 
other  every  thing  was  the  most  perfect  arrangement.  Victory 
iwas  followed  by  conquest,  and  even  defeat  would  not  have  been 
without  resource.  The  battle  of  Jena,  and  the  battle  of  Friedland, 
were  lost  from  the  same  ne:eessity, — that  necessity  by  which  wis- 
doro  overcomes  folly,  and  "by  which  {»kill,  for^ight,  and  council, 
jnust  inevitably  pcevaii  in  the  end  agaiust  ignorance,  chance,  and 
lemerity. 

'  According  to  the  system  of  modern  warfare,  war  is  less  a  garot 
of  chance  than  of  still.  Th«  results  must  depend  upon  the  moves 
and  not  the  dice,  fortune  may,  doubtless,  give  a  favourable  cast« 
but  the  event  must  hang  upon  th^  skill  with  which  it  is  employed. 
It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  chance,  roorepver,  to  persist  in  such  a 
/Constancy  of  favour^  such  a  uniformity  of  preference,  as  is  suffici* 
ent  of  itself  to  decide  the  event  of  a  contest,  and  prevail  against  thtft 
permanent  superiority,  which,  in  all  human  affairs,  necessartlj| 
belongs  to  superio)-  prudence.  ^The  French  and  Russians  were 
never  so  equally  matched,  the  scales  were  never  so  nearly  even^ 
ibat  the  little  which  fortune*  could  either  give  or  take  away,  could  ' 
have  produced  on  either  side  any  possible  ellect.  Tfie  saperiority 
of  the  French  was  decided  ;  there  was  nothing  of  accident  in  the 
event.  The  campaign  was  not  lost  for  want  of  men«^it  was  not 
lost  only  by  a  little.  Thirty  thousand  men  additional  would  not 
have  altered  those  relaiigna  from  whicli  resulted  the  victories  of 
Ike  French.  The  main  army  might  have  gained  so  much  in  num* 
))ers,  and  so  much  in  diversion,  but  the  superiority  of  Bonapaife 
and  Bennigsen,and  of  the  French  and  tbe  RaH>ians,  would  not  have 
beep  a  whit  changed.  The  Russians  Would  still  have  rushed  oA 
ihe  French  cannon,  and  Bonaparte,  calm, "collected^  and  immovci^ 
pible,  have  destroyed  them  like  fire  aoioDg  stubble/ 

But  supposing  the  military  succours  of  Great  Britain  of 
more  importance  in  averting  the  subjugation  of  tbe-iconti^ 
pent  than  they  were  ever  likely  to  be,  at  what  period  of  the  ^ 
war  could  they  have  been^ tent  by  the  late  administration), 
They  could  not  have  been  sent  before  the  battle  ofJena; 
for  that  Was  fought  om  the  l^tfr  of  October^  8Qoi\  after  th» 
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Veturnt)f  lord  Lauderdhle  from  Paris,  and  while  w€  were  at 
War  with  Prussia  as  well  as* France.  After  that  event,  the 
Prussian  army  never'  made  another  stand  ;  Ihe  march  of  Bo- 
naparte "from  Jeri  a  to  Berlin,  from  Berlin  to  Po$en,and  from 
Posen  to  VVarsaw,  was  rather  a  triumphant  precession  than 
a  perilous  an(l  impeded  march.  The  military  fabric,  which 
the  great  Frederic  had  create(3  with  so  mucfj  industry,  but, 
as  the  event  proved,  with  so  little  skill,  seemed  in  a  moment 
to  have  vanished  mto  air.  After  the  single  battle' of  Jena^ 
tiardly  a  trace  of  this  martial  colossus  whs  left  behiini.  In 
the  beginning  of  December^  1806,  the  Frpnch  were  can- 
toned on  the  Vistula.  The  Uussians  very  incpnsideratelj 
hastened,  in  detachments,  to  the  opposite  banl^s  of  the  river  ; 
-  ivbich  the  French  crossed  with  a  superior  force,  and  beat  the 
enemy  in  detail.  Thun  the  Russian  force  was  dispirited 
by  defe<it,  and  reduced  in  numbers  before  it  could  be  im^ 
pelled  in  a  {iiass  against  the  French,  When  lord  Hutchin- 
son arrived  at  the  {Russian  head  quarters,  he  found  every 
thing  in  a  desperate  condition — all  was  confusion  and  di$» 
inay.  In  this  posture  of  affairs,  even  had  the  season  per^ 
initted  tlie  embarkation  of  troops  to  the.  Bahic,  no  force, 
lirhich  we  could  have  spared,  could  possibly  have,  repaired 
the  palpabfe  disparity  which  there  was  between  the  Rus- 
^sians  and  the  French,  or  have  turned"  the  scale  of  victory  ii^ 
favour  of  the  allies.  T'l^e  late  ministry  therefore  acted  with 
true  wisdom  and  palriptism,  in  prevpntiug  the  useless  effu^ 
fbion  of  British  blood.  The  battle  of  Eyjau  wa$  fought  on 
the  7th  and  8th  of  .February  IB07,  and  the  intelligence  di^ 
not  reach  England  till  ihe  beginning  of  March^  when  th« 
late  ministry,  which  never  enjoyed  tlie  favour  of  the  courts 
were-on  the  point  of  being  dismissed  from  the  cpunciUof 
the  sovereign.  But  it  has  been  said  that  we  might  at  least 
have. thrown 'succours  into  Dantzic.  Those  who  suppose 
Ihis,  do  cot  consider  that  between  D&nlzic  and  the  sea,  is 
a  projecting  land  of  some  miles,  which  was  occupied  by  the 
French  lines."  The  desperate  valour  of  the  Russians  was  in 
vain  exerted  to  force  this  barrier,  and  'in  a'mpmenlary  at- 
tack by  water,  captain  Cheatham  lost  half  his  crew  and  ef- 
i'ected  nothing.  So  hopeless  was  every  effort  to  raise  tbi? 
sietre/  If  he  fall  of  Danizic  was  tlie  total  subjugation  of 
Pi  t  ^ia;  and  in  fact,  it  left  nothing  to  expect  in  the  farther 
prosecution  of  U^e  campaign,  but  fresh  disasters  and.dis. 
grace* 

.  ^Tb€  Russians  retrtated  ;  the  frcncb  followed; — the  Russians 
uern  driven  into  a  corner^  they  had  not  another  move.  The  battle 
^f  Fricdiand  ,was   but    the  i.eccssarjr  catasuoplie  of  the  draxn8^« 
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llie  preyFous   plot  had  so  well  prepnred  for  it»    and  so  naturally 
)ed  to  it,  th&t  \hp  dagger  a|id  fh^  bowl  wer#  seen  wilhou(':iui prise.* 

Noforpe,  which  the  late  piinlstry  could  have  sent  to  the 
pontinent,  could  have  prevented  the  disastrous  terroiiiatioa 
pf  the  campaign  ;  and  to  have  sent  troops  without  aprobabl^ 
chance  qF affording  some  effectual  aid^  would  only  have  beea 
an  unnecessary  wa^teof  the  blood  and  treasure  of  this  country. 

We  fear  that  there  is  too  iJiuch  truth  in  the  fallowing  as- 
fertions  of  the  author, 

'  That  we  arc  coTisiderec)  by  the  nations  of  the  continent,  a< 
fhe  most  selfish  people  on  the  face  of  the  globe  ;  and  that  there  is 
not  one  ortbeniy  either  amongst  neutrals,  allies,  or  enemies,  hot 
holds  us  in  an  aversion  bordering  on  contempt.  Kvery  thin|; 
that  has  happened  of  Ute  years,  the  total  failure  of  the  war;  and  th« 
long  continuance  of  it  to  the  total  ruin-of  the  continent,  has  tieeii 
in»puted  to  us.  An  English  man  travelling  on  the  continent,  is  every 
wliere  received  &»  a  memt>er  of  a  company  of  brigands ;  not  a  nation 
subjugatec)  under  the  triumphant  arms  of  France,  but  imputes  itii 
f uin  to  us.     We  tempted  it  into  the  unequal  contest^  Uq.  ^c/ 

We  subsidized  the  powerful,  we  oienaced  the  weak  \  and 
fve  cementpd  one  coalition  ^fter  another,  considering  only 
our  owti  interest,  and  regardless  of  the  desi^ucUoji  wbicu 
^wait^diour  allieji. 

5  lu  this  manner  was  Holland  involved  in  the  war  which  with  but 
little  difficulty  she  might  have  escaped.  In  the  same  manner  waa 
Austria  precipitated  into  a  contest,,  which  terminated  in  the  loss  of 
jialf  her  empire.  In  this  manner  has  Portugal  become  a  province 
of  France.  Naples  ha;)  been  dethroned  by  England  and  not  by 
Napoleon.  And  Spain  might  have  been  yet  neutral  and  yet  safe, 
had  not  England  forced  her  into  ^confederacy  with  France/    ^ 

Such  is  the  opinion  which  is  entertained  of  this  country  on 
the  continent;  and  we  may  thtink  the  mischievous  counsels 
of  Mr.  Pitt  For  the  unfavourable  impression.  We  are  con* 
sidered  '  as  a  bad-minded  tiation  ; '  and  the  late  ^ittack  oa 
Denmark  hat  tended  to  strengthen  that  idea^  and  to  make 
It  general  throughout  Europe.  The  .invidious  represent-a. 
tibns^  and  the  hitler  aspersions  of  the  French  press,  and  of 
the  emissaries  of  France^  m^y  have  had  some  infiu- 
ence  in  lowering*  the  English  character  in  the  eatima« 
tion  of  foreign  powers;  but  the  character  of  nations,  like 
f  bat  of  individuals,  can  be  ultimately  ruined  only  by  them* 
felves.  That  this  general  feeling  of  aversion  to.  this  country 
f  §anQt  be  ascribed  solely  to  the  macbinations  of  France^  i^ 
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evident  Trom  this  circumstancey  that  it  has  become  very 
prevalent  in  countries  over  which  France  ex^rpised  no  con* 
|trcM*|.  Thus  in  the  coalition  of  )80d,  which  England  wa$ 
to  support  l>y  eaormpus  subsidies,  «nd .  when  the  aeosatioii 
of  hostility  towards  France  was  very  rife  In  the  cabinets^  of 
Vienna  and  of  Petersburgh,  our  ministers  were  hardly  adr 
milted  to  any  participation  in  the  most  general  conferences, 
und  were  treated  with  a  degree  of  suspicion  and  reserv^ 
trhich  always  indicates  latent  aniaiosit3'.  It  waa  the  endea- 
iroor  of  the  late  ministers^  by  the  adoption  of  a  line  of  coor 
diiet>}ess  sordid^  imperious^  and  overhearing  than  (hat  oF 
ibeir  predecessors^  to.  diffuse  a  spirit  of  amity  towards  .uf 
simong  foreieo  powers^  and  to  conduct  themselves  with  that 
hUegriiif  and  modiratifm,  which  might  preserve  the.confir 
deoce  of  our  friends^  the  good  will  of  neuirals^  and  command 
the  respect  even  of  ouf  enemies.  But  unfprittDi^ely  for  the 
cottDU-y,  the  mine  of  treachery  was  prepared  for  the*  subver* 
$ioii  of  the  late  ministers,  before  they  had  full  time  to  deve* 
lope  that  libera),  enlightened,  and  comprehensive  scheme  of 
foreign  as  well  as  domestic  policy  which  they  had  deterr 
iniued  to  pqrsue.  Their  successors  came  into  office  with  « 
£xed  resolution  to  alter  the  whole  system  of  fqrieign  policy 
»od  of  internal  reforui  on  wliidi  their  predecessors  had  be- 
gtttt  to  act.  The  attack  on  Denmark  was  one  of  the  first 
measures  by  wbick  they  evipced  rfrf$at  spirit  tk^y  were  o/, 
The  late  orders  of  council,  which  have  completed  the  alie« 
iiatioD  of  neutrals,  and  e:(cited  Uie  indignation  of  friends  as 
well  as  foes,  were  conceivied  in  the  sa^me  spirit  of  injustice 
and  domination. 

The  alienation  of  ihfs  continent  is  referred  by  this  writer 
to  two  leading  general  causes  ;  our  Inadequate  diplomacy 
and  our  maritime  usurpation.  Our  diplomacy  has  uevep 
possessed  ability  nor  diligence  sufficient  to  counteract  the  ma- 
chinations of  the  French.  By  sea  we  have  confounded  a  so- 
vereignty of^flel  with  a  sovereignty  of  rfg//^;,  and  have  i^ 
too  many  instances  exercised  a  tyranny  on  the  ocean,  si* 
fnilar  to  that  which  Bonaparte  has  practised  on  the  conti- 
neni.  There  is  nothing  permanc^it  in  injustice  and  oppres- 
sion ;  and  he  who  has  recourse  to  them  a^' a  temporary  good^ 
fvid  Hud  that  they  s^re  a  lasting  evil.  The  late  orders  in' 
ptiUttcUi  and  indeed  the  whole  seiies  of  qur  vexatious  restrict 
tkuns  on  the  neutral  carrying  trade,aredf  thivt  description  of 
Pleasures,  which  are  unjust  in  their  principle  and  pernicious 
in  iheir  consej[)uences.  Like  all  tho^^e  exertions  of  hostilityi 
wlucli  are  a  mixture  of  iniquity  and  folly,  they  will  ultimate'? 
ly  he  found  iesa  miacbievoas  to  our  eneo^ies  tbs^o  to  w^^. 
|clves. 
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The  author  gives  a  very  clear  and  interesting  accottfit  of 
the  present  political  parlies  in  Russia.  ,  The  French  partf« 
iwhich  owing  to  the  almost  ensclusive  employment  of  French 
tutors,  8cc.  to  the  general  use  of  the  French  language,  the 
consequent  predilection  for  the  literature  and  ,the  modes  of 
France,  assrsu  d  by  the  lively  talents  and  incessant  intrigues 
pf  that  engaging  people,  has  taken  deep  root  in  Russia,  i^ 
»t  present,  the  most  predominant.  This, party,  which  i| 
sopported  by  the  mistress  and  commander  in  chief,  by  the 
officers  of  the  household,  the  ministers  of  pleasure,  confi*- 
denoe,  &c.  &c.  has  obtained  possession  of  the  government^ 
and  is  in  e&closive  favour  with   the  emperor.     They   have 

f;ot  complete  possession  of  the  Russian  press,  and  are  power* 
ully  aided  by  a  second  ruling  party,  the  €conomuts,  in  dif- 
fusing the  genera^  belief  that  the  prosperity  of  Russia  de> 
pendson  the  exclusion  of  Ehglish  manufactures,,  and  the 
renunciation  of  all  connection  with  Great  Britain.  The 
character  of  the  emperor  Alexander  which  is  destitute  of 
energy,  does  not  promise  a  speedy  deliverance  from  tbisfatai 
influence.  '  Uussia  in  the  present  moment  is  not  only 
averse  but  hostile;  not  only  alienated  but  perhaps  the  bit* 
lerest  of  our  enemies  ! '  The  causes  of  this  alienatioa 
must  be  referred  to  a  period  anterior  to  the  formation  of  tbe^ 
late  ministry  ;  that  ministry  did  all  in  their  power  to  mi* 
tigate  this  hostile  disposition  of  the  Russian,  cabinet;  biit 
their  successors  have  not  only  undt>ne  all  that  they  did,  but 
have  added  fresh  aggravations  of  virulence  to  the  former 
animosity.  By  annoying  the  Russian  trade,  by  rejecting  the 
^ussian^  mediation,  and  above  all  by  the  unprincipled  seizure 
of  the  Danish  marine,  they  have  inflamea  the  discontent! 
which  they  might  have  appeased,  wounded  the  pride  whicb 
(bey  ought  to  have  soothed,  and  increased  the  jealousy 
which  tbey  ought  to  have  omitted  no  possible  exertion  tp 
abate.  While  the  same  spirit  prevails  in  the  cabinet  of 
(bis  country,  by  which  it  is  at  this  moment  infested,  there  \^ 
pot  a  power  in  Europe  which  is  at  present  our  enemy  thatii 
,^ver  likely  to  become  6pr  friend^r 


Abt.  V. — Hoarts  GiraI4us  Cambremis,  f continued  from 
p.  'W8,  vol.  IS  J 

GIRALDUS  introduces  his  itinerary  through  Wales,  by 
two  prefaces  to  Stephen  Liangto/),  archbisliop  of  Canter? 
)>ury«    In  the  second  he  gives  uf  his  motiyea  fof  writing 
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this  history  of  Baldwin's  expedition^  and  the  subjedtsof  it } 
the  latter  he  thus  enumerates:  .    - 

*  The  difficult  places  through  which  we  passed,  the  names  of 
springs  and  KJrrents^  l*;e  wiity  sayi'igs,  the  tuils  and  incidents  of 
the  journey,  the  memorable  events  of  antient  and  modern  limes, 
*aU  the  natural  history  and  description  of  ihe  country/ 

The  first  chapter  commences  with  a  list  of  the  reigning 
princes  of  the  year  1 188,  in  which  be  is  guilty  of  a  chro- 
Bological  error^  which  Sir  R.  Hoare  corrects.  Archbisho|^ 
Baldwin,  '  arcompanieci  by  Ranulphus  Glanville^  privy 
counsellor  and  justiciary  of  the  whole  .kingdom/  entered 
Wales,  near  the  bordeis  of  Herefordshire>  and  proceeding 
to  Radnor,  met  with  Giraldus^  who,  as  we  before  noticed, 
was  ihe  first  who  took  the  sign  of  the  cross.  Convert?, 
(if  we  may  be  allowed  the  term,)  were  at  first  gained^  not 
nithout  some  opposition  and  diihculty,'but  example  and 
persuasion  at  length  rendered  the  scheme^  popular,  esper 
~-  eially  among  young  men  of  rank  and  enterprise.  The  re* 
mark  of  one  of  these  is  worthy  of  a  Spartan  and  of  a  better 
cause  '  what  man  of  spirit  can  refuse  to  undertake  tiiis 
journey,  since  amongst  nil  imaginable  inconvenienci^,  no? 
thing  worse  can  happen  to  any  one  than  to  return  r' 

We  have  already  observed  that  this  visit  ofB  lidwin  was  sup* 
posed  by  some  to  be  inimical  to  the  interests  and  honour  of 
St.  David's;  and  the  translator  remarks.that  one  of  the  reasons 
assigned  for  it  waa;  'that  by  celebrating^  mass  in  the  dif- 
lerenfcathedrals,  he  might  thereby  set  aside  the  metropp* 
lit»n  right  of  the  see  of  St.  David^s,  anii  assjert  that  of  hts 
own  church  of  Canterbury/  The  first  chapter  (conclades 
with  the  relation  of  several  miracles,  which  generally  re- 
cord the  punishuieuis  of  those  who  despised  or  defrauded 
holy  places. 

Sir  R.  Uoare  has  inserted^a  short  account  of  the  Cru- 
sades in  bis  annotations  on  this  chapter.  He  ascribes  their 
origin  to  better  principles  than  we  feel  inclined  to  allow  \ 
the  actors  we  believe  were  really  excited  to  their  mad  en- 
terprise by  mistaken  ^al,  and  the  inBueoce  of  the  church  ; 
but  we  were  unwilling  to  admit  the  instigators  to  the  claim 
€4  ^nph  vepiai  motives.  Tlie  character  of  Gregory  Vf{. 
who  formed,  though  he  did  not  live  to  mature  the  plan^ 
and  the  subsequent  conduct  of  Urban  ll.  and  his  creatpre 
Peter  the  hermit,  justify  our  attributing  to  avarice  and  am- 
bition, this  remorseless*  waste  of  blood  and  treas|ire.  Fuller 
pbseryeson  this  subject:  *- 
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'  Novir»  though  many  cry  up  thi$  hermite  to  have  been  so  pre^ 
tioils  a  piece  of  hoHnesse,  yet  $ome  suspect  him  to  be  little  better 
than  a  counter fiet  and  a  cloke-fetfaer  for  a  plot  of  the  pope's  ^^ 
getting,  l)ecause  the  pope  alone  was  the  gainer  hy  this  great  a<!y6iH 
ture,  ami  all  other  princes  of  Europe,  if  they  cast  up  their  au^ity 
shall  fimi  themseUes  losers :  this  wtth  some  is  a  presumpttofi,  that 
this  cunning  merchant  first  secretly  imployed  this  hermit  to  be  his 
factor,  and  to  go  to  Jerusalem  to  set  on  foot  so  bei>eftciall  a  trada 
for  the  Romish  church*  As  for  the  apparition  of  our  Saviour,  oae 
may  wonder  that  the  world  should  see  roost  visions  when  it  was 
iQosC  blind;  and  that  that  age,roo«it  barren  in  leHrningyshould  be  most 
fruitful  in  revelations.  And  surely  had  Peter  been  truly  inspired 
by  God,  and  moycci  by  his  spirit  to  begin  this  warre,  he  would  not 
have  apitsiated  from  his  purpose  :  so  noortified  a  man  would  not 
have  feared  death  in  a  good  cause,  as  be  did  afterwards,  and  basely 
run  away  at  Antioch.  For  when  the  siege  grew  hot,  his  devotion 
^ew  cold ;  he  found  a  difference  between  a  voluntary  fust  hi  his 
cell,  and  a  necessary  and  undispcnsable  famine  in  a  camp:  so  thaC 
being  well  hunger-pinched,  this  cunning  companion,  who  was  tb% 
trumpet  to  sound  a  march  to  others,  secretly  sounded  a  retreat  to 
himself,  ran  away  from  the  rest  of  the  christians^  and  was  shame* 
iully  brought  back  again  for  a  fugitive.'  * 

This  ingenious  and  eccentric  writer  remarks^  in  de- 
fence of  his  nnfavourable  opinion  of  the  pope's  motives, 
that  by  contriving  to  send  the  emperor  against  tbe  in- 
fidels, be  dispossessed  faim  by  degrees  of  al!  his  Italian  do- 
minions, by  this  means  relieving  himself  from  the  iocum« 
branceof  too  powerful  a  ni^ighbour. 

*  He  had  the  office  to  bear  tbe  bay/  says  Fuller,  '  and  expended, 
but  some  few  drops  of  the  ahowres  he  received;'  he  stimulated 
numbers  unfit  for  armsi  to  take  upon  them  a  vow  to  go  to  the  holy 
war,  and  forced  them  to  commute  their  journey  into  money.  '  And 
thus  scraped  he  a.  mass  of  coin  from  such  silly  people  as  thoaght 
themselves  cleansed  of  their  sinnes  when  they  were  wiped  of  their 
money,  and  who  having  made  themselves  slaves  to  the  pope  by 
their  rash  vowy  were  glad  to  buy  their  liberty  at  his  price.' 

After  a  lapse  of  siic  cenlnries,  any  endeavours  to  fix  a 
just  odium  on  the  principles  of  these  unchrUtisi^n  wars  may 
appear  nugatory  and  absurd;  but  when  we  reflect  on  the 
spirit  of  proselytismj,  which  so  much  prevails,  and  the  vio- 
lent ferment  occasioned  by  the  proposal  of  relieving  a  large 
portion  of  our  fellow  subjects  from  disabilities^  imposed  ot^ 


'  Fuller's  Holy  War.'  p.  II. 
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sncb  of  them  as  refuse  to  betray  their  honour  and  con^ 
science  to  their  worldly  interest;  when  we  consider  the  un^ 
exampUd  cacoethes  for  expeditions,  displayed  by  the,  pre- 
sent cabinet,  a  campaign  to  Ireland >  for  the  jfAirpose  of  for* 
eibly  proicstaniising  the  Catholicfe^  would  be  no  extrcunw 
di  nary  measure.  Copenhagen  can  witness  that  the. dread 
of  national  dishonour,  the  abhorrence  of  injustice  and 
oppression,  and  the  horror  of  shedding  innocent  blood, 
would  not  be  among  the  obstacles  to  such  a  holy  war.    ' 

The  second  chapter  of  ihe  Itinerary  is  crowded  with  more 
miracles,  two  of  which  we  shall  quote.  The  first  succeeds 
ttie  relation  of  an  instance  of  the  miraculous  vengeance  of 
St.  David,  who  punished  a  boy  endeavouring  to  take  some 
joung  pigeons  from  a  church  dedicated  to  him  at  Llaovaeff, 
by  fixing  his  hand  for  tliree  days  and  nights  to  the  stone  on 
which  he  leaned.  ' 

^  *  A  similar  miracle  happened  at  St.  Edmundsbury,  to  apoor  wo* 
Qian,  who  often  visited  the  shrine  of  the  sairtt,  under  the  mask  of 
devotion  ;  not  with  the  design  of  giving,  but  of  taking  something 
away,  namely,  the  silver  and  gold  offerings,  which  by  a  curious 
Lindof  theft,  she  licked  up  by  kissing,  and  carried  away  in  her 
mouth.  But  In  one  of  these  attempts  her  tongue  and  lips  adhered 
to  the  altar,  when  by  divine  interposition  she  was  defected,  an4 
openly  disgorged  the  secret  theft.  Many  persons,  both  Jews  and 
Christians,  expressing  their  astonishment,  flocked  to  the  place, 
where  for  the  greater  part  of  the  day  she  remained  motionless,  that 
Qo  possible  doubt  might  be  entertained  of  the  miracle. 

*  In  the  north  of  England,  beyond  the  Iiumber,and  in  the  church 
<rf  Hoved^ne,  the  concubine  tif  the  rector  incautiously  sat  down  on 
t!ie  tomb  of  St.  Osana,  sister  of  King  Osred*  which  projected  like  a 
wooden  seat ;  on  wishing  to  retire  she  could  not  be  removed,  until 
the  people  came  to  her  assistance :  her  clothes  were  rent,  her  body 
was  laid  bare,  and  severely  aflfficted  with  many  strokes  of  discipline, 
even  till  the  blood  flowed;  nor  did  she  regain  her  liberty  until  by 
IHany  tears  and  sincere  repentance  she  had  showed  evident  signs  of 
compunction.*   P.  ^9* 

''  An  anecdote  of  the  infamous  revenge  6f  Nest,  the  wife  of 
Bernard  Newmarch^  (who  on  her*son  Mabel,  a  distinguished 
soldier,  detecting  and  mutilating  a  man  with  whom  she  had 
an  adulterous  intercourse,declared  with  an  oath  that  he  waa 
Aot  the. son  of  Bernard,  and  thus  prevailed  on  King  Henry  f. 
to  bestow  Mahd'H  birlh-right  on  her  daughter,)  affords  the 
arebdeacoa  an  opportunity  of  railing  at  the  female aex,  which 
be  abuses  with  so  much  earnestness  and  good  will  as  clearly, 
shews  that  celibacy  was  in  him  no  virtue,    '  Thus  this  wo- 
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nian  (not  dcvtating  from  the  nature  of  her  set,)  in  order  tm  ^ 
satiate  her  an£[er  and  revenge^^  with  the  heavy  loss  of  m^^ 
desty^and  with  the  disgrace  of  mfacny^  by  the  same  act  de-^ 
prived  her  son  of  his  patrimooy  and  llerself  of  honour/  P. 
SS^  Quotations  from  Eccletiastes^  Ecclesiasticus,  Cicero^  and 
iuvenal  (even  from  bis  least  modest  satire!)  containing  all 
iBunner  ojf  Ul-natared  and  malicipns  charges  are  narshalleid 
in  fbe  rear  of  this  monkish  insinuation. 

We  cannot  pass  over  a  iBiraeie  of  »  most  wbhasicat  it«* 
ture^  which  is  recorded  in  p.  95.  At  the  annual  festival  ct 
the  church  of  St.  Almedbu,  near  Aberhodni,  ^  you  may  see 
DifD  or  girls «  now. in  the  <:hurch,  now  in  the  churcb-yaid» 
aow  in  the  dapce,  which  is  led  round  the  church-yard  with 
a  song^-on  a  »udden.  fafling  on  the  ground  as  in  a  trance^ 
then  jumping  up  as  in  a  frenzy,  and  representing  with  their 
,  hands  and  feet  before  the  people  whatever  work,  they  have 
.  nnlawfuily  done  on  feast  days/  &c.  On  offering  their  o&« 
lations  at  ibe  ajitar,  they  are  of  course  quickly  festored« 

We  would  not  have  the  reader  imagine  that  Giraldus  filla 
his  pages  throughout  the  book  witharecftal  of  miracles;  on' 
the  contrary,  he  seems  to  have  great  pleasure  in  giving  local 
descriplions,  and  displays  much  of  that  kind  of  enidUioa 
which  relates  to  names,  dates,  and  monastic  history;  He 
appears  to  have  been  thucb  delighted  with  the  situatioty  of  . 
Lantboni,  of  which  after  noticing  ita  salubrious  air^  he  ob* 
serves, 

<  Here  tiM  monks,  sitting  in  tkeir  dotaters,  enjoying  the  freik 
air,  when  they  happen  to  look  up  towards  the  borison,  behold  thm 
tops  of  the  mountains  as  it  were  touching  the  heavens,  mod  herds  ^ 
wild  deer  feeding  on  their  summits  ;  the  body  of  the  sun  does  mot 
becofM  visible  above  the  heighu  of  the  mountains  even  in  sersn# 
weather,  till  about  the  first  hour  or  a  little  before*  A  spottrul/ 
fitted  for  contemplation,  a  happy  and  delightful  spot,  fully  compeh 
tent,  from  its  establishment,  to  supply  ail  its  own  wants,  had  not  ibf 
extravagance  of  English  luxury,  the  pride  of  a  sumptuous  table,  the 
increasing  growth  of  intemperance  and  ingratitude,  added  to  the  neg* 
iigence  of  its  patrons  and  prelates,  reduced  it  from  freedom  to  scv* 
vili'ty/^x.  P.  59. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  tlic  First,  the  prime  minisKr,  Roger, 
bishop  of  Salisbury,    was  induced  from  the  report  of  the    . 
sanctity  of  this  place  to  pay  it  a  visit} 

•  whcn-hc  reflected  with  admiration  on  the  nature  of  the  place,  the 
solitary  life  of  thefraternity«livingin  canonical  obcdience,aod  servins 
God  without  murmur  or  complaint^  he  returned  to  the  kiogi  and 
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i«lateil  to  hhn  what  he  thought  most  worthy  of  remark  ;  and  aflct 
apending  the  greater  pari  of  the  day  in  the  praises  of  this  place,  he 
finished  his  panegyric  with  theses  words :  •  Why  should  I  say  more  f 
the  whole  treasure  of  the  king  and  his  kingdom  would  not  be  suffi* 
cient  to  build  such  a  cloister;'  having  held  the  minds  of  the  king  and^ 
the  court  Jor  a  long  time  in  suspense  by  this  assertion  ;  he  at  length 
c^cplained  the  enigma,  by  saying  that  he  alluded  to  the  cloister  of 
mountains,  by  which  this  church  w  on  every  side  surrounded.'  P.  70. 

'  We  sliall  quote  a  few  of  the  archdeacoii's  remarks  on  the 
Clinliac  and  Cistercian  orders,  in  which  he  has  deKneated 
their  respective  charactera  with  great  force  and  precision.* 
Of  the  former  he  says,  if  yon  would  Allot  them  '  a  barren 
desert  and  a  solitary  wood,  yet  in  a  few  years  you  will  find 
them  in  possession  of  sumptuous  churches  and  houses,  and 
encircled  with  an  extensive  property/  This  order.at  a  time 
Vfhen  there  was  a  deficiency  in  grain,  with  a  laudable  charity^ 
fcot  only  gave  away  their  fiocks  and  herds,  but  resigned 
to  the  poor  one  of  the  two  dishes  with  which  theynrere  alwajt 
Contented ! 

'Although  the  latter  are  possessed  of  fine  bu  ildings,  with  ample 
Revenues  and  estates,  tbcy  will  soon  he  reduced  to  poverty  and  de* 
Btructton.  The  one  like  bees,  collect  their  stores  into  a  heap,  and 
unanimously  agree  in  the  disposal  of  one  well  regulated  purse ;  the 
others  pillage  and  convert  to  improper  uses  the  largesses  which  have 
been  collected  by  Divine  assistance,  and  the  bounties  of  the  faithful ; 
and  whilst  each  individual  consults  solely  his  own  interest,  the  weU 
fareofthe  community  suffers;  since,  bs  Sallust  observes,  *  small 
things  increase  by  concord^snd  the  greatest  are  wasted  by  discord  I* 
Besities,  sooner  than  lessen  the  number  of  one  of  the  thirteen  or 
fourteen  dishes,  which  they  claim  by  right  of  custom,  or  even  ina 
time  of  scarcity  or  famine  recede  in  the  smallest  degree  froambeir 
accustomed  good  fare,  they  would  suffer  the  richest  lands  and  best 
-buildings  of  the  monastery  to  become  a  prey  to  usury,  and  the  nos 
merous  poor  to  perish  before  their  gates.' 

Giraldus  speaks  with  great  affection  of  his  xesidence  at 
JLandeu^  and  of  his  literary  and  religious  occupations  there. 

.-' In  these  temperate  regions,  I  have  obtained,  (according  to  the 
:Sisua)  expression)  a  place  of- dignity,  but  no  great  omen  of  future 
pomp  or  riches;  and  possessing  a  small  residence  near  the  castle 
of  Brecknock,  well  adapted  to  literary  pursuits,  and  to  the  con« 
tcmpktion  of  eternity,  1  envy  not  the  riches  of  Croesus,  happy 
and  contented  with  that  mediocrity,  which  I  ori^e  far  beyond  all 
the  pcribhable  and  transitory  things  of  this  world/  ^»  t7* 
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In  bn  notes  on  the  chapter  from  which  we  have  niade 
the  above  extracts,  Sir  R.  Hoare  enters  with  much  JFeel- 
ing  into  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  ve* 
nerable  abbey  of  Lanthony.  Among  the  causes  of  its 
progressive  ruifi,  tasteless  innovation  is  what  we  feel  least/ 
inclined  to  pai'don.  If  the  proprietors  of  these  remnants  of 
anticjuity  do  not  cbuse  to  incur  any  expence  in  preserving 
their  crumbling  masses  for  the  admiration  of  posterity, 
snrely  they  ought  to  restrain  their  unholy  hands  from  such 
emhellishinetits  as  deface  and  destroy  the  character  of  the 
edifice.  It  is  a  public  misfortune  when  a  fine  ruin  falls  into 
the  hands  of  a  man  of  a  romanlic*  mind,  and  bad  taste* 
How  often  must  such  people  be  admonished  not  to  decorate 
a  favourite  abbey  like  a  favourite  monkey^  with  a  bell  and 
collar.  They  have  been  perpetually  reminded  that  sucH 
^  remains  are  a  sort  of  public  property,  and  not  to  be  violated 
with  impunity ;  pastures,  potatoe-gardens  and  summer- 
bouses,  should  be  hooted  from  their  present  possession  of  cas- 
tles and  monastic  edifices,  and  the  names  of  the  innovators 
exposed  to  the  just  vengeance  of  all  who  respect  ancient 
taste  and  grandeur.  A  great  partof  this  structure  has  lately 
fallen  to  the  ground,  and  the  annotator  withxgreat  reason 
felicitates  himself  in  having  ^  rescued,  in  some  degree, 
from  oblivion,  the  fine  ruins  of  this  once  celebrated  abbey, 
by  the  many  and  varied  sketches  he  has  taken  of  it,  five  of 
which  are  engraved  in  Mr.  Coxe's  tour^'  The  engraving 
which  is  given  of  it  in  the  present  work,  represents  the 
western  front,  in  the  state  in  which  Sir  Richard  last  ob^- 
served  it ;  if  the  date  he  assigns  be  correct,  1 108,  it  carries 
the  pointed  arch  to  a  more  remote  period  than  is  generally 
allowed  to  it ;  the  mixture,  of  the  round  with  the  pointed 
arch,  certainly  refers  it  to  a  very  early  date. 

As  a  fair  example  of  the  descriptive  powers  of  the  anno- 
tator, we  will  give'  extracts  from  his  observations  on  the 
ancient  church  of  Ewineth  or  Ewenn  v  ;  respecting  which  he 
has  just  cause  to  take  praise  to  himself,  as  ne  had  the  grati- 
Kcation  of  first  discovering  the  tomb  of  the  founder,  and 
the  consequent  date  of  the^difice. 


*  Great «  orumuzert  are  as  destructive  as  the  most  romantic  improven.    We 
knovr  a  venerable  castle»  which  has  been  converted  to  the  following  uaeful  por-  ^ 
poses.    The  exterior  walls  are  covered  with  fruit  trees,  which,  by  the  good  ma-  ^ 
nagemeot  of  the  gardener,  exhibit  a  most  regular  fan-like  appearance ;  the  inte- 
rior is  a  kitchen  garden;  the  massy  circular  cowers  at  the  aagles,  form  adigniaed 
ssyUim  to  geese  and  turkeys,  and  the  dungeons  are  converted,  into  wint.VMdts 
'rbe  innovator  is  dead,  and  we  therefore  withhold  his  name,    JL 

Crit.  Rsv.  Vol.  14.  Moif,  1808.  £ 
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'  An  ancient  tomb-atone,  which  lies  neglected  in  the  floor  of  the 
chancel,  .(of  which  the  annexed  plate  i>  a  faithful  represeotatiois) 
^xes,  for  a  certainty,  tl)e  foundation  of  Ibis  church  on  the  afore* 
said  Mori  9  de  I^ondre$.' 


An   ill  naturcd   critic  woi^lc)  exd{iini|  ' 
ipDodfjes  {  ne*|]l^$t  be  crashed  to  ajtona§.' 


Ppor  Moris  de 


*  When  I  consider  the  dark  sitqation  to  which  this  interesting 
fnonunient  is  consigned,  and  that,  after  repeated  visits,  I  am  in* 
debted  only  to  a  transient  gleam  of  suns^hine  fur  the  discovery  of  i(s 
inscription,  I  am  not  surprised  that  my  friend  Mr.  Wyndham,  or 
any  subsequent  tourist,  could  not  decypher  it :  *by  many,  indeed, 
Ewenny  has  been  totally  overlooked  and  unnoticed. 
'  ^  In  the  year  1 14],  Moris  de  Lbndres  gave  to  the  cfaprch  of  St. 
Peter)  at  Gloucester,  th^  church  of  St.  Michuelde  Ewenny;  aiid 
Gilbert  de  Turberville,  lord  of  th^  adjoining  ca&tle  of  C*>yty,  con- 
firmed the  several  grants  of  his  father  and  ancestors  ^6  the  said 
priory  of  Ewenny. 

.  f  Tfee  antiquary  who  travels  through  VVales^  with  a  view  of  ex- 
ftmining  the  early  monuments  of  English  architecture,  will  find 
the  xhurch  qf  E>yenny  particularly  worthy  of  his  notice.  So  much 
pas  been  9aid  abouf  the  Saxon,  Norman,  and  Gothic  styles,  that  [ 
shall  not  offer  my  opinion  on  a  subject  which  has  occasioned  such 
a  variety  of  conjecii|res.  From  the  certain  foundatian  of  this 
church,  by  a  Norman  lord,  aind  not*  m|^ny  years  subsequent  to  the 
conquest^  we  have  good  reason  to  sviupcse  (hat  the  Norman  moda 
cf  building  might  have  been  made  use  of  in  it^  construction.  It  \% 
situated  in  a  marshy  plain,  near  the  banks  of  the  little  ri\er  Ewenny, 
nrhich  abounds  with  trout,  and  whose  waters  never  fail.  The 
(exterior  form  of  the  church  is  massive^  and  corresponds  with  the 
simple  Style  of  architecture  which  pervades  (he  interior;  it  is  a 
calhedfal  in  miniature,  consisting  of  a  nave,  one  aisle,  two  tran« 
Sjspts,  and  ^  choir.  The  eolamns  which  support  the  arches  in  the 
jiave  ate  round  and  heavy  ;  the  lyindows  long,  narrow,  and  rounded 
at  top ;  the  turret  is  supported  by  foor  widf  circular  arches,  spring, 
ing  from  short  Norman  pillars,  which  rest  on  pilasters,  ornamented 
with  the  hiitcbed  moulding.  The  simple  groipedroof  of  the  choiri 
and  the  neglected  to'mb^sl^ne  of  its  founder,  bearing  this  inscription 
in  old  ch;arapters9  claim  particular  attention: 

%C\  GIST  MOaiCS  DP  X.I7NQRS8  LE  FUNIIUB9 
PEU  LI  B^NOE  SUN  ITABUJl.    A.  |f. 

Sir  Richard  in  the  southern  transept  found  also  another 
ancient  tomb^  the  inscriptionon  which  confoutids  all  the  con* 
jectures  of  modern  tourists^  who  ascribed  it  to  Pagaous  dfi 
Turbervillej  lord  of  C6yty»  *  The  saai^  happy  gleam  of  sua* 
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Hhine/  he  mpclestly  observes,  a  pail  of  water,  and  a  broom, 
enabled  me  to  ascertain  the  true p'riginal  of  this  effigy,  whicfi 
was  intended  probably  to  comnjemorate  a  ftiend  or  follower 

of  Moris  dc  Londres ;  '' 

•.  »      ,        *  » " 

SIftS  ROGBR  DE  REMI.  GIST  fSCT. 

DEU  OE  SOk*  ALMS  Bit  MERC].       AM.  ,  v 

We  caqnot  but  allow  the  annotator  great  meri&  in  passing 
•oquietly  over  a  discovery,- which  in  many  writers  would 
have  fed  their  exultation  during  the  rest  of  the  work,  and 
produced  perpetual  allusions  to  their  own  discernment,  aad 
^  the  ignorance  or  inattention  of  all  over  whom  they  had  thus 
triumphed.  li  is  our  lot  very  frequently  to  be  sickened  to 
death  by  such  oblique  self-praise. 

This  volume  contains  many  engravings ;  those  of  Roman 
inscriptions,  and  of  statues,  8(c.  are  from  drawingsby  Carter^ 
in  his  usually  beautiful  and  correct  style;  the  engravings^re 
extremely  well  executed  by  Basire.  The  landacapeB  and 
edifices  are  engraven  by  Byrne,  and  are  very  much  above  , 
(he  usual  style  of  decorative  views,  the  drawings  ane  by 
Sir  R.  Hoare.  Of  these  the  church  of  Cwenny  possesses  by 
far  the  greatest  excellence.  We  have  seldom  seen,  an  interior 
so  well  and  so  characteristically  managed  in  every  respect. 

We  are  sorry  that  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  be  very  general 
in  our  unreserved  commendations  of  this  department  of  the 
work.  Two  instances  of  the  violation  of  the  rules  of  perspec-^ 
tive  we  cannot  pass  over;  the  first  is  in  the  view  of  Breckooclc:; 
where  a  hexagonal  tower  on  the  left  presents  a  less  breadth 
in  that  division  which  fronts  (nearly)  the  eye  of  the  spec* 
tator  than  in  one  which  cpQsiderably  declines  from  it.  The 
other  it  in  the  view  of  Aberaaven&y,  where,  a  pedimem  (in* 
cludine  a  ro:Uod*headed  window)  stands  onl  in  snch  a  way 
from  the  corner  of  part  of  the  church  as  iaa(ies  k  evident 
,  ^at  it  /pannot  front  the  same  quarter  as  the  other  termtnaU 
ing  pediments  on  the  same  end  of  the  building.  In  tbetower 
.  of  ttie  sanie  edifice,  that  side  where  the  lines  most  convergej 
i^  considerably  broader  than  the  one  which  appears  more 
oearly  opposite  the  observer's  eye.  If  the  above  dehnea* 
tions  are  correct,  the  hexagonal  tower  cannot  be  equianf 
guiar;  the  pediment  we  noticed  must  proceed  in  almost 
deformed  manner  from  a  corner  ot  the  building,  and  the 
iower  must  have  one  side  double  the  breadth  of  the  other.    » 

The  style  of  this  volume  is  in  general  correct  and  unaf- 
fected. Besides  the  exception  we  have  already  produced  to 
tbis  character^  we  have  to  instance  the  perpetual  ose  of  the 
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vocd  antiquarian,  at  asubstaDti^e;  as.  in  a  future  work  the 
translator  lias  corrected  himself^  we  were  unwilling  to  point 
out  his  error  to  too  frequent  observation^  and  therefore  when 
we  have  quoted  from  him  have  substituted  the  proper  cor- 
rection. In  the  life  of  Glialdvis,  prebendary  is  used  to  desig 
nate  the  preferment/  and  not  the  possessor  of  it.  In  some 
of  the  extracts  which  we  have  given^  the  punctuation  seems 
too  frequent;  the  senteuce  frequently  lags  in  consequence 
of  interruptions.  In  the  translation  of  the '  Itinerary,  the 
plainness  and  simplicity  of  the  language  is  well  adapted  to 
the  sobject ;  and  is  honourable  to  the  Judgment  and  good 
aense  of  the  writer. 

(To  be   continued.) 


Abt.  VI.— ^n  Abrid^tnent  of  the  Law  ofNiii  Prius,  Parts 
^  and  Sd.  By  William  Selwyn,  Jun.  Esq.  of  Lincoln* s 
Inn.     Reed.     1808. 

THIS  is  a  most  judicious  abridgment  of  the  law  as  it  ap- 
plies to  some  of  the  most  important  subjects  which  legal  ju- 
risdiction can  embrace;  each  subject  is  treated  with  great 
perspicuity,  and  the  correspondent  cases  are  cited  at  once 
correctly  and  comprehensively.  The  reader  is  not  left  as  is 
too  frequently  the  case,  to  regret  the  defective  statement  of 
the  principle  on  which  the  point,  turns,  or  to  waste  his 
^iflaeio  the  fruitless  search  of  decisions  erroneously  quoted  or 
incorrectly  referred  to.  From  a  work  which  is  likely  to  be  in 
everj  lawyer's  hands,  we  should  refrain  quoting  any  particular 
head  of  informatioo,  since  to  the  professfonal  enquirer  each 
chapter  will  be  alike  important*  But  for  tlie  benefit  of  the 
general  reader,' we  select  the  following  useful  iutelligemre  on 
the  interesting  topic  of  insu  ranee.  The  whole  chapter  under 
this  title  is  finished  with  considerable  pains^  and  condensed 
with  great  ability. 

'  Several  corporations  an^  societiei  have  been  established  for  the 
f  isurance  of  lives*  Ajpong  these  the  following  may  be  mentioned  t 
1.  The  Amicable  Society » established  in  1706.  2.  Tke  Royal  £x. 
ehan^e  and  London , assurance,  in  tke  reign  of  George  the  first.  3. 
The  Equitable  assurance,  17o2.  4«The  Westminster  Society »  $. 
The  Pelican  Life  Insurance.  6.  The  GtobtJ  Insurance.  7-  Tbe 
London  Life  Association,  established  May  1806,  Ko.  48,  St.  Paul's 
Churcb-yatd.  The  distingoishiug  principle  of  the  Lendon  Life 
attoeiatlon  i^,  that  the  assured  are  to  be  partakers  of  the  brnefila 
avhingtkerefrom  doring  life ;  the  profits  ivhen  ascertained  are  to 
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be  divided  among  the  proprietors,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
their  respective  interests  in  the  society,  on  the  most  equitable  plan^ 
and  are  to  be  payable  to  them  during  (heir  respective  lives,  at  such 
times  and  ifi  such  manner  as  the  Courts  of  Directors,  under  the 
sanction  of  a  general  court  of  proprietors,  shall  appoint, 

'  8.  The  Rock  Life  Assurance  Company,  (^established  A.D.  180G) 
New  Bridge  Street,  Blackfriars. 

'  la  this  institution,  each  proprietor  is  under  the  necessity  of  insur* 
ing  a  sura  on  bis  own  life,  if  accepted  by  the  directors,  or  on  that  of 
an  improved  nominee,  to  the  amount  ofonfe  quarter  of  the  stock 
standing  in  his  name.  The  representatives  of  the  inspired  are  to  re* 
ceive  a  certain  sum  at  his  decease,  and  also  such  addition  as  may 
have  been  made  to  that  sum  by  the  previous  resolution  of  the  society 
agreeably- to  the  deed  of  settlement.  The  insured  are  either 
proprietors  or  nonproprietors.  The  proprietors  are  answerable 
each  to  a  certain  amount;  they  lay  dowu  a  certain  sum  and 
form  a  capital  sufficient  to  answer  all  contingencies.  The  insured 
non -proprietors  have  not  any  share  in  the  risk,  they  pay  certain  pre- 
miums, in  consideration  whereof  at  their  decease,  their  representa^ 
tives  will  become  entitled  to  the  Kum  insured  and  will  partake  equally 
with  the  proprietors  in  such  addition  as  may  have  been  made  at 
different  fimcs  to  each  policy. 

'  The  making  insurance  on  lives,or  other  events  wherein  the  insured 
had  no  interest,  having  introduced-a  mischievous  kind  ofgamingit  waa. 
enacted  by  Stat.  \\  Geo.  3.  c.  48,  first, '  That  no  insurance  should 
be  made  by  any  person,  body  politic  orcorporate,on  lives  or  any  other 
event)  wherein  the  person  for  whose  benefit  or  on  whose  account 
the  policy  is  madei  has  no  interest,  or  by  way  of  gaming  or  wagering, 
^dly.  That  in  every  policy  on  lives  or  ptber  events  the  name  of  the 
person  interested,  or  on  wbose  account  it  is  made  must  be  inserted, 
^dly.  That  jno  greater  sum  should  be  recovered  or  received  from  the 
insurer  than  the  amount  ofthe  interest  of  the  insured'  (6o). 

<  Whether  the  insurer  has  an  interest  within  the  meaning  of  the  pre- 
ceding statute,  is  sometimes  the  subject  of  litigation ;  as  to  which  it 
has  been  liolden,  that  a  creditor  has  ao  insurable  interest  ia  the  life 
of  his  debtor,  at  least  where  he  has  only  the  personal  security  of  the 
debtor.  (61  J.  But  where. the  debt  accrues  by  virtue  of  an  ilkgai  * 
$ecurity,as  a  note  for  money  won  at  play,  such  interest  is  not  insnr* 
able.  In  an  action  on  an  insurance  on  the  life  of  J.  S*  for  one  year 
and  during  the  life  of  the  plaintiff,  but  in  case  the  plaintiff  should  die 
before  J.  S.  the  policy  tube  void,  it  appeared  that  J.  S«  had  gran-^ 
ted  an  annuity  to  the  plHintilTs  late  brother,  which  annuity  -he  bad 
bequeathed  to  jjersons  not  parties  to  this  insurance ;  having  appointed 
the  plaintiff  executor  of  his  will,  and  directed  him  to  make  assurance, 
it  having  beeti  objected,  that  the  insurance  was  made  by  a  person 
nothaving«ny  beneficial  interest.  Lord  Kenyon  Q.  J.  held  this  to 
bft  a^uSictent  interest  tosupportthe  action,obserVingthat  the  plain- 
tiff QoiAA  not  assent  to  the  legapy  hefbze  the  ta^ator's  deto.were 
p;«i(l,  ^vithout  bei  ug  guilty  of  a  df  yttstavit»  end  being  executor,  M  the 
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•interest  of  the  testator  vested  in  hira.  The  cause  proceeded,  bat  it 
appearing  that  J.§*  waft  in  a  dying  state  when  the  policy  Was  effect^ 
'^dy  the  defendant  had  a  verdict, 

'  Before  a  policy  of  insurance  Upon  a  life  is  effected  it  is  usual  for 
the  party  (whose  life  is  the  object  of  the  insurance)  to  subscribe 
a  written  declaration,  touching  his  age,  state  of  health  (e.  g.  whether 
hehas  ever  had  the  small-pox,  gout,  kc.J  and  other  circun:stances» 

^  The  substance  of  this  declaration  is  recited,  and  the-whole  is  in- 
xorpo^ati'd  by  refeiehce  io  the  pojicy  :  at  the  end  of  which  proviso 
is.  usually  inserted  declaring  the  policy  to  be  void  in  case  th^  iosur* 
ed  should  die  upon  the  seas  or  go  beyond  the  bmitsof  Europe,  with- 
out,leave  obtained  from  the  directors,  or  commit  suicide,  or  die  by 
ihe  hands  of  justice /or  if  the  age  of  the  assured  exceed  years,- 

6r  if  the  Assured  be  afflicted  with  «ny  disorder  which  tends  to 
ihe  shortening  of  life,  or  in  case  the  decUratioD  should  contain  any 
averment  which  is  not  true. 

'  Such  are  the  conditions  which  are  usually  required,  varying 
however  according  to  the  regulations  of  the  different  insurance  co^« 
panies.  The  polrcy  oF  imposing  these  terms  is  obvious,  for  if  there 
be  not  any  warranty  or  condition  on  the  part  of  the  insured,  tho 
insurer  is  subject  to  all  i-isks  unless  he  can  shew  that  there  has  been 
a  fraudulent  concealment  or  suppression' of  the  O'uth.' 


Art.  VII. — tiistory  of  the  Female  Sex ;  comprisi/ig  a  Fiew 
if  the  Habits,  Manners ^  and  Influence  of  Women,  among 
all  Nations,  from  ihe  earliest  Jges  to  the  pr'csent  Time. 
Translated  from  the  German  of  C.  Meiners,  Councillor 
of  State  to  his  Britannic  M  aiesty,  and  Prof tssor  of  Fhilo* 
sophy  at  the  Upiversity  of  Gottingen.  By  Frederic  Sho* 
betl.  4  «)^/5.  l£mo.  Coiburib     180B. 

WE  are  not  members  of  the  Society  for  suppressing  vice ; 
Bor  are  we  partners  in  the  new  religious  hoj  ;  we  have  no 
wish  to  erect  a  literary  court  of  Star-Chamber  ;  on  the  con- 

'  trary;  we  hate  *ver  been  staunch  s^dvocates  for  the  liberty 
<rf  the  pfess ;  yet^wefe  the  present  volumes  to  be  burnt  by  the 
common  h&ngman,we  should  contemplate  the  flames  without 
any  Violent  emotions  of  patriotic  indignation  or  pity.     In 

'  Gerrhany  it  may  be  verv  proper  and  decent  for  learned  pro* 
fesaors  to  drivel  over  sucli  hooka  a^  this  of  CouncV/lor  Mein« 
ers^;  but  we  in  England  ahpnid  not  have  been  losers  had 
Sir.  Frederic  Sbo!berl  been  a  stranger  to  the  .German  lan- 
guage. As  for  the  title^  it  ii  the  most  inrfamous  and  bare- 
faced libel  we  have  eVer  witnessed ;  and  we  think  there  caa 
be  no  doubt  but  that  translator,  printer,  and  publisher,  nr^j 
all  itAfl  every  ^f  tjitm^  liftUe  to  lin  actioa  frooi  any  l*dy  in 
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.  fiU  majesty's  xlominioufi  who  may:,  cfause  to  assert  the  of- 
fended dignity  and  honor  of  her  sex: 

Every  thing  that  is  sbft^and  delicale,  ^nd  Itmiable^  and 
excellent Jn  the  ideas  with  which  the  .word  ^  woman  'should 
inspire  us,  is  altogether  foreign  \o  the  design  of  this  vile  pub- 
lication^  which  presents,  on  the  contrary » nothing  but  a  pic- 
ture (in  many  respects  overcharged)  of  the  abominations 
bf  haman  nature.  *  Annals  of  Debauchery'  would  be  a 
fitter  title,  only  not  suIBciently  tXfjressiveof  its  gros'sness^ 
than  that  which  Couuri/lor  Meniere  HsU  tliDughtfil  to  adopt. 
ror  the  rest, /;i(i»  is  at  least  tquallv  the  subject  of  ilie  per* 
forniance  with  insulted  woman.  Well  aiight  the  liquorish 
professor  exultingiy  exclaiiu, 

*  A  comparison  of  ;rty  work  with  the  Sssftihur  h-  Girac*ire^  Ul 
MoeyrSy  et  V  Esprit  dts  Femmes^  by  the  Frrnch  iifiitor,  'Ihornas, 
and  with  the  Hiitory  of  IVomtn^  by  Alt-xftnder,  will  sbi  w  every  im- 
partial reader  t  at  i  could  hot  derive  much  iiifurmatioii  suitable 
to  tnt^  purpoflib  from  either  of  these  performances.*  Author's  Prt-^ 
face,  p.  XV. 

'  We  should  have  dismissed  these  Votumes  Entirely  with  th^ 

foregoing'  remarks,  had  we  not  been  arrested  in  limine  by 

the  encomium  of  Mr«  Frederic  Shoberl  on  their  authori 

I 

*  Aniong  the  living  'authors  of  Germany,  note  is  mbre  distin« 
guished  {qt  various  and  ejrfefftiVe  erudition  than  CiiaiSTOPiixn 
MstNERt.  Whatever  Greece  and  Rome,  Britain,  France,  Italy; 
Spaintand  Germany  have  produced  mohiiniertsting  in  the pniici^ 
pal  departments  of  literature,  especially  in  history,  phjlosophy,  and 
statistics,  he  has  read  In  the  original  laiiguai^es,  and  that  in  such  a 
ihanner,.a!}  to  have  the  prodigious  stock  otin/brmaition  which  he  has 
thus  acquired,  continually  within  his  reach*  In  a  word,  there  ar<j 
few  Uitrati  who  have  read  ihore^  or  to  btUer  purpdse  ! i  *  Preface^ 
p.  vi. 

Hold  therfe,  gentle  Mr.  j^redefic  Shoberl !  the  world  afj 
fords  so  nlany  melancholy  instances  of  ill-directed  learnings 
thai  we  are  by  no  means  astonished,  although  grieved^  at  the 
fact  announced  In  the  former  partof  (his  panegyric.  We 
are  wilUng  to  l>elieve  that  no  man  htis  eVer  read  mort 
than  Counci/lor  Meiners  ;  but,  whoever  has  read  t6  no  better 
purpose, mtLj  repent  in  sackcloth  and  ashes  (hat  he  was  not 
bred  td  the  plough  instead  of  being  educated  for  a  profes^ 
totship  at  Goltingen^ 

Wfe  iire  sorry,  howevef",  tHat  fttr.  I'red^ric  Shbtierl  has  b**- 
tta^ed  ifi  the  foregoing  sentence  (rAcir  are  tbepatiicalarjtiili^ 
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jects  which  he  c6oceiT£8  mo$t  intertiting  in   the  principal . 
departioeDts  of  literatare;  and  we  earoettly  council  him  to 
mortify  hia  imagination  by  a  complete  course  of  methema« 
tical  study  before  he  resumes  his  office  of  translator  from 
the  German. 


Art.  VIII.— TAf  Test  of  Guilt,  or,  Traits  of  Jutient  Super* 
stitious  n  Dramtitic  Tah>  Jnd  the  Bumpkin's  Disaster, 
or  the  Journey  to  London:  containing  the  whimsical  Ad-- 
ventures  of  Plouglishare  and  Clodpoll  tincideyilal  to  uhich 
is  described  a  Consultation  of  the  Fairies;  including  also  the 
legendary  History  nf  Waltham  Cross^  By  the  late  Mr> 
Joseph  Strutt,  Juthor  of  several  Works  on  Jrchi^ology* 
4to.  pp.  174.     Appleyards.  1808. 

THIS  posthumous  publication  is  presented  to  the  world 
by  the  son  of  i\s  author,  to  whom  we  have  been  so  much 
indebted  for  his  curious  researches  into  the  manners  of  our 
ancestors;  and  it  abounds^  as  might  naturally  be  expected, 
with  perpetual  allusions  to'  those  studies  to  which  he  was 
devoted.  The  dramatic  tale  (which  is  in  five  parts,  and 
might  have  been,  with  equal  propriety^  denominated  a  play 
in  five  aots)  is  founded  on  the  vulgar  notion,  that  a  mur- 
dered carcase  bleeds  afresh,  at  the  touch  of  the  assassin. 
By  the  application  of  this  test,  an  innocent  man  h  cleared 
of  suspicion,  and  the  perpetrator  of  the  bloody  deed  detect- 
ed. This  is  the  whole  fable,  except  that  the  person  wrong- 
fully accused  had  been  beloved  by  the  baron's  daughter, 
from  whom  he  is  separated  by  the  suspicion,  which  some  cir- 
cumst^ces  had  thrown  upon  him,  and  to  whom  of  course 
he  is  united,  on  his  acqui^tnl.  The  stile  of  writing,  in  this 
play,  though  extremely  simple,  and  not  without  the  afl^ecta- 
tion  of  antiquated  rusticity,  is  in  many  parts  unexpectedly 
forcible  and  impressive  :  but  its  inaccuracies  and  the  me- 
trical faults  are  numerous  enough  to  convince  us  that  the 
author  did  not  intend  it  for  the  public  eye,  in  its  present 
state,  still  less  can  we  believe  that  he  thought  the  second 
poem  fit  for  tlie  press:  indeed  it  appeal's  to  have  been  aban- 
doned as  a  fragment  thirty  years  ago.  It  is  founded  on  a 
whimsical  adventure,  which  is  said  to  have  happened  in  the 
author's  neigbourhood  in  Hertfordshire,  of  two  farmers  in- 
spired with  a  political  mania,  who  went  to  London  for  the 
purpose  of  demanding  an  audience  of  his  majesty,  and  re-; 
monstrating  against  a  continuance  of  the  American  war. 
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Their  humorpos  disasters  form  a  small  part  of  the  poem^ 
vrhich  contains  the  fabulous  history  of  the  foundation^  of 
Waitham  Cross^  and  a  long  discussion  between  our  old  friend 
Puck  and  some  of  his  brother  elves,  in  both  i>f  which  epi-  , 
sodical  descriptions,  Mr.  Strutt  appears  to  have  had  great 
pleasure  in  dwelling  on  antiquarian  subjects.  We  cannot 
forbear  copying  the  following  enumeration  of  inauspicious* 
omens,  that  our  readers  may  nave  the  satisfaction  of  know* 
ingy  from  the  best  authority,  by  what  symptoms  the  wisdom 
of  our  ancestors  teaches  them  to. anticipate  a  day  of  certain 
misery  :  ^ 

*  Slept  nature  then,  when  danger  had  prepared 
His  net,  and  both  our  worthies  were  ensnared  ? 
No  ;  nature  slept  not ;  warning  pr6digies 
And  frequent  tokens,  like  so  many  spies, 
Declar'd  approaching  harm. — Thrice  in  toe  night 
Clodpoll  awak'd,  and  shiver'd  with  affright: 
Of  crawling  snakes  he  dreani'd,  that  o'er  his  bed 
Assembl'd,  and  a  ghost  without  a  head* 
Tbreedrops  of  blood,  wl^en  Ploughshare  first  arose, 
At  equal  intervals,  fell  from  his  nose : 
Thrice  mew'd  the  cat ;  a  raven,  kept  hard  by, 
Croak'd  thrice  aloud  ;  and  thrice  did  crickets  cryii 
A  niHgpie  cbatter'd,  in  his  cage  confin'd ; 
A  teeming  bitch  beheld  them  thrice,  and  whin'd. 
The  morning  dram,  by  aotient  usage  due 
To  belly,  Clodpoll  claim'd,  for  ever  true 
To  belly's  call : — Soon  as  the  glass  was  filPJ, 
By  chance  'twas  broken,  and  the  liquor  spHl'd ! 
Thrice  three. times  Ploughshare  snees'd,  and  stumbl'd  o'er ' 
The  rising  threshold  of  the  tap->room  door.-— 
'  fiad  luck  to  both,'  a  passing  fish-drab  cried, 
/^9  they  came  forth*     Her  comrade  thus  replied  ;    ^ 
.  *  why  stay  they  not  at  home  ?  • — 

P.  58  of  Bumpkin^s  Disaster. 

Mr.  Strutt  generally  displays  great  facility  of  expressioo, 
which  is  seldom  elevated  into  poetry,  but  sometimes  ap^ 
prpachjesit.  The  following  simile  is  not  deficient  either  in 
eleganoe.  or  feeling : 

'  ^o  the  poor  bird,  ensnar'd  by  human  art, 
MpaP^  in  its  cage«  and  views  with  panning  heart 
J  Tb^  distant  woods  :  beset  around  with  fears^ 
It  pines  with  grief,  and  from  its  food  forbears : 
Ihi^.  if  perchance  icstor'd  by  milder  fate 
lA^li^tive  freedofa)^  and  its  wonted  mate, 
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Proqd  of  its  liberty,  it  cleares  the  skies 
With  eager  joy,  and  carols  as  it  flies/ 

P.  31  of  Bumpkin's  Dis«stei^i 

We  learn  with  pleasure  that  the  public  will  soon  be  pre* 
sented  with  '  an  account  of  the  life  and  writings  of  the  late 
Mr.  Joseph  Strutt,  wherein  his  several  published  and  uo- 

1>ublished  writings  will  be  parliculurljr  noticed;  with  an  ana* 
jtical  and  critical  statement  of  tiie  whole.'  Such  a  work 
is  very  likely  to  throw  great  light  on  the  most  interesting 
parts  of  ardiaeqlogy. 


Art.  IX. — Poggio  Bracdolmi  Florentini  Diqlogus,  an 
seni  sit  uxor  ducrnda,  circa,  an.  1435.  con$crlptu$,  nunc 
primum  ti/piimandatvs  et.publici  juris /actus,  edrntt  Guli* 
tlmo  Shepherd,  Liverpoiyiia,  Tj/pis  Geo.  f.  Harris.  1807 
Ato.-^Ought  an  old  Man  to  Marry  f  A  Diatogtie,  writ^ 
ten  about  the  year  1435,  6y  Poggio  Bracciolini  a  Florcn^ 
tine  ;  now  published,  for  thcjirii  lime,  by^  William  Shep* 
herd.    Cadell  and  Davis,     London* 

JOHN  Prancis  Poggio  Biacciolini,  *as  born  1S80»  at 
Terra  Nova,  in  the  Florentine  stale.  He  was  secretary  la 
s^ven  popes  during  a  period  of  forty  years.  He  was  appoint- 
ed secretary  to  the  republic  of  Florence  in  1436  ;  and  died 
in  143U  in  a  good  old  age.  Poggio  acted  an  important  part 
in  the  council  of  Constance;  and  we  are  indebted  to 
his  industry  and  erudition'  for  the  preservation  of  jnaoy 
classical  remains* 

When  Mr.  Shepherd  was  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1809,  he  dis- 
covered the  following  dialogues  of  Poggio,  among  the  MSS 
in^the  national  library;  he  made  tin  accurate  copy  of  the 
original;  of  which  he  printed  a  very  few  copies  not  long 
after  his  return.  One  of  these  was  presented  to  Dr.  Parr, 
and  it  is  owiiTgto  the  favourable  opinion,  which  that  great 
scholar  entertained  of  the  work,  that  it  is  now  presented  to 
thepublict  When  at  the  advanced  age  of  fifty-five,  Poggio 
judged  itexpedient  to  take  unto  himself  a  wife.  The  following 
dialogue  is  said  to  have  taken  place  sooii  after  that  event, 
between  the  author  and  two  of  his  learned  friends,  Nicolaus 
Nicolus  and  Charles  Aretine.  Nicolaus  argued  stoutly 
against  entering  into  any  matrimonial  engagement  dn  th^ 
tonfines  of  old  age.  He  thought  that  ^uch  persona,  had 
Heed  of  nro  small  portion  of  hellebore,  in  order  to  dispel  Uie 
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fumes  of  insanity  from  the  brain.     Wbatan  instance  of  follj 
aaid  he,  was/it  in  you^  Poggio,  who  have  hitherto  been  your 
own  matter   and  laughed   at  matrimony,  to  take  a  wife  in 
yoar  old  age,  to  forego  your  independence  ibr  the  shackles 
of  slavery,  and  to  bring  on  yourself  a  load  of  vexations, 
which  you  can  neither  endure  without  pain,  nor  get  rid  of 
if  you  would  !     This  affair  of  matrimony  may  do  very  well 
for  ayoungman>  baCit  is  quite  incongruous  in  an  old.     Let 
those,  who  will,  commend  the  marriage  state,    but  for  my 
part,  I  think  that  it  is  a  source  of  no  trifling  uneasinesses  at. . 
all  times  of  life  ;  but  quite  a  torment  in  our  declining  years  ; 
which  n^ed  the  alleviations  of  bliss,  rather  than  the  weight 
of  conjugal    wo.     Old  age,  instead  of  being  comfietent  to 
the  duties  of  matrimony,  has  more  need  of  repose  than  toil ; 
it  has  of  itself  a  sufficiency  of  care,  without  any  supernume* 
jrary  ills.     But  perhaps,  says  Poggio,  yon  judge  of  others  by 
yourself ;  you  have  alw^ays  abominated  the  very  namedf  wife, 
as  an  irremediable  calamity,  without  once  tasting  the  plea- 
*    sores  of  matrimony,  which,  if  sweet  to  any,  must  to  the  old 
be  doubly  sweet.    To  this  day,   I  have  never  experienced 
one, sensation  of  satiety  or  regret ;  but  my  portion  of  con«t 
jugal  bliss   seems   to  be  such   a  continually   accuntulating 
stock,  that  I  reckon  those  who  live   single  among  the  great- 
est of  fools.     Nicolaus  thought,  that  Poggio  had  been  more 
fortunate  than  wise  in  the  choice  which  Tie  had  made  ;  and 
that  he  could   hardly  be  reckoned   in  his  right  senses,  who, 
in  his  five  and  fiftieth  year,  which  Poggio  had  then  attained, 
went  seeking  after  a  wife,  and  aggravated  the  oppressive 
incumbency  of  age,  by  a  more  Intolerable  weight  of  care* 
What,  if  your  wife  were  such  a  compound  of  perverseness 
and  opposition,  as  to  greet  you  with  a  Seoul  upon  her  conn-* 
tenance  when  yon  returned  from  abroad,  scolded  you  when 
you  went  out,  and  stunned  you  with   her  clack  when  you 
staid  at  home  ?     What  distress,  ^hat  corrosive  anxiety  and 
wp  I     What,  if  she  should  take  to  drniking,  which  is  no  im- 
probable surmise  ?  If  she  should  prove  wanton,  sluttish  and 
somnolent?  You  had  better  be  dead  than  pass  your  life  with 
SQcb  a  creature  asthis«    if  an  old  man  marry,  he  must  take  a 
virgin  or  a  widow,  ayouns:  woman  or  an  old.     If  he  make 
choice  of  a  young,  the  discordancy  of  her  manners  will  pre- 
vent any  thing  like  the  assimilation  of  amity  in  the  society 
of  life.     Where  the   affections  do  not  coalesce,  dissentions 
will  arise,  and  hatred  will  ensue.     If  a  widow  be  the  object 
of  his  choice,  she  will,  if  young,  after  having  experienced 
a  young  husband,  not  patiently  brook  the  transition  to  an 
#ld«    n/cx  former  mate  will  often  excite  her  longing  sighs  | 
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and,  ihoMgh  timidity  may  smother  the  confestion,  it  will 
plainly  appear  that' the  disgust  of  the  present  is  increased  by 
regret  of  tbQ  past.  But  if  he'  should  marry  ai|  old  dame, 
whose  years  harmonize  with  his  own^.he  will  havenochil- 
'  dren  ;  and  their  mutual  infirmities  will  accelerate  their 
mutual  decay.  The  debility  of  one  will  be  increased  by 
that  of  the  other  ;  and  thus  each  will  experience  a  double 
quantity  of  disease  and  wo.  Besides,  a  hundred  vexations 
fire  springing  up  everyday,  which  are  enough  to  make  not 
only  an  old  man,  but  even  a  young  regret  the  nuptial  tie. 
Iftothese  should  be  added  the  jealous  apprehension,  or  the 
actual  consciousness  of  infidelity,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine 
a  situation  more  deplorable,  or  misery  more  acute.  Such 
was  the  representation  of  reaV  or  imagined  ills,  with  which 
the  mind  of  Nicolaus  depicted  the  matrimonial  state,  which 
he  said,  had  indoced  him  not  to  venture  on  so  hazardous  an 
experiment.  With  respect  to  those  who,  verge nti  aetate  ux- 
N)rem  quccrant,  take  it  into  their  heads  to  marry  when  life  is 
just  burnt  to  the  wick,  he  exdaimed  '  O  insulsos  homines  ; 
qui  i'essi  ac  requiem  petentes  in  lectum  se  projiciunt,  qui- 
iscendi  caui»&»  vepribus  ac  rubis  repletum.'  '  O  foolish  men! 
'».  lio,  oppressed  with  languor,  and  sighing  for  repose,  throw 
ihcmselves,  for  the  sake  of  rest,  on  abed  which  >s  covered 
with  brambles  and  thorns.'  But  Nicolaus  seemed  to  think 
that  marriage  was  the  most  grievous  mistake  in  those  old  \ 
})ersons  who  h^id  a  taste  for  literature,  and  a  capacity  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  science  and  of  truth.  He  allowed,  in- 
tlred,  thai  this  might  not  always  be  the  case;  that  the  ma- 
trimonial choice  of  Poggio  might  be  one^of singular  felici- 
ty ;  1)ut  he  ( oncluded  with  adding,  that  the  safest  counsels 
'Trere  the  best,  Leh  not  our  female  readers  suppose  that  the 
iWce  of  the  argiimenl  is  likely  to  turn  against  the  felicity  of 
1  heir  charms:  or  that  even  an  old  man  is  to  be  logically 
interdicted  the  S(»Iace  of  having  one  of  them  to  wife.  Their 
rausQ  iu  not  i:i  had  hands,  for  Charles  Aretine,  who  is  one  of 
^*:c  speakers  in  thediaioguc,pa$:ses  such  high  commendations 
•even  on  senile  marriages,  as  may  well  set  every  greyheaded 
b.-ilclielor  in  the  kingdom  a  longing  after  such  a  treasure 
of  sweets.  Wc  shall  retail  some  of  the  matrimonial  persua- 
sives on  whicli  Charles  so  fervently  expatiates.  In  ihe 
lirst  place  he  did  not  like  that  kind  of  life,  which,  if  it  were 
universally  practised,  would,  in  the  course  of  a  reiitury, 
Ijnr'cily  leave  an  inhabitant  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
lie  thought  it  was  more  virtuous  toliv^  in.  society  and 
to  ron tribute  to  the  stock  of  its  enjoyments,  than  to 
niu'jlder  in  the  sterility   of    siDlitude,  and     ne^ner  to    ex- 
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perience  thai  perfect  union  of  hearts  and  inierchange 
of  endearments  which  marriage  alone  affords.  We 
shall  not  translate  the  followiug  sentences  ;  but  recommend 
them  for  insertion  in  the  coinnioo-^lace  book  of  Mr.  MiiU 
thus.  Turpe  quidem  est^  ac  praster  naturSi,  nobis  iositani  ra** 
tionem^  cum  homo  animal  silsoc.abiie  ad  procreutionem  na-> 
turn,  re&pueregignendi  fs^cultateme.teamsocietateni  spernere 
quas  sit  oiunium  optima  acjucundissima.  Ca^tera  animalia 
ratione  carentia,  vis  ipsa  impellit  naturas  ad  cOnjuuctit>neiu 

f»rocreaudi  gratia^ut  sua  species  coique  coiiseryetur.     Quid 
)omo  ratione  utens^  cujus  fai^cunditas  utilior  est  hrutis,  an 
erilcaeterisdeterior^  et  facultate  csehtiispropagaoda:  sobolis 
data,  ad  delendum  genus  hominum  abutetur  f     Cimrles  did 
not  think  that  even  the   leisure  of  literature   must  necessa- 
rily be  absorbed  in  the  occupations  ofmalrimoity.    He  recit« 
ed  the  names  of  Socrates,   Plato,  Aristotle,  Theophrastus  ; 
of  Cato>  Tully,  Varro,  Seneca  and  other  renowned  sages,  in 
whom  marriage  did  not  Operate  as  A  prevei^tive  to  the  at- 
tainment of  pre-eminence  in  every  department  of  learning 
and  of  virtue.     He  who  abstains  from  maitiimony  will,  per^ 
haps,  be  led  to  commit  adultery  ,  fornication,  or  some  more 
detestable  crime.     Continence  is  a  virtue  which  is  practised 
only  by  a  few  ;  and  therefore  the  conjugal  tie  ought  to  be 
sought  as  the  .safeguard  of  inno/[;ence.     For  these  reasons; 
independent  of  other  considerations,  Charles  waa  an  advo- 
cate for  early  marriages  as  well  oa  late;  and  be  thought 
that  to  be  marriageable  was  a  sufficient  inducement  to  mar- 
ry.*   Oh'Charles!  Charles!     Had  you  pr  Poggio  lived  to 
converse  with  Mr.  Malthus,  he  would  have  taught  you  bet« 
ter  things  !     He  would  have  let  ,you  know  how  much  publiu 
good  might  be  expected  from  practising  celibacy ,till  you  were 
on  tbc  confides  of  fourscore.    Then,  if  you  have  saved  a 
sufficient  proviaion  for  a  family,  why  e'en  take  a  wife,  an^ 
perpetuate  the  noble  race  of  man.. 

With  respect  to  the  objectioo  which  Nicolaus  had  urged 

3 ainst  matrimony  as  a  species  of  servitude,  Charles  deciar- 
that  hecodsidered  it  rather  as  highly  favouriable  to  liberty  ^ 
as  the  married  man  was  rather  aneiaster  than  a  slave.  Heifs 
free  from  those  vices  by  which  the  unmarried  are  ensnared  ;. 
and  his  wife  finds  the  sweetestsatisfaction  in  complying  with 
his  will.  But  he  thought  matriitiony  to  be  more  particularly 
suited  to  the  .old;  who,  when  the  fever -of  youth  was  past, 
were  more  likely  to  make  a  judicious  choice;  and  to  gather 
the  most  delicious  fruita  of  matrimonial  life.  This  appearec^ 
to  excite  the  risibility  of  Nicolaus;  but  Charles  was  not  t<» 
t>e  laughed  out  of  his  arg^mentT}  and  be  proceeded  to  de- 
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clare  that,  as  be  considered  reason  to  be  the  guide  of  life,  h^ 
^     thought  that  a  wife   might  with  more  propriety  be  cottimit^ 
r   ted  to  an  old  man  than  a  young.     This  he  enforced  by  a 
diviersity   of  illustrations  and   of  arguments;  and  he  parti« 
larly  preferred  the  sober  discretion  of  age  to  the  impetuous 
thoughtlessness  &f  youth.     Age,  said  he,  excels  in  experi- 
ence^ in  virtue^  and  in  wisdom,  in  frugality   and  manage- 
ment and,  therefore,  he  thought  that  an  old  man  ought  to 
marry  even  where  no  hopesof  a  family  could  be  entertained. 
GharUs  would   net  merely  give  to  grey  hairs  the  privilege 
of  having  a  wifjp  ;  but  a  wife  blooming  in  the  flower  of  youth. 
One  of  the  reasons   which  he  assigns  for  this  is  curious  t 
'ejus  tetatis  anhelituspurns  et  incorruptus  senectutera  vivifi- 
cabit,  conservabitque    integrum  ;'  her   pure   and    fragrant 
breath  will  act -as  an   antidote  to  the  decay  of  age.     He 
moreover  thought  so  highly  of  the  accommodating  pliancy  of 
the  other  sex,  as  to  suppose  that  a  young  woman  might  be 
moulded    like  wax    into    the  ,  volitions  and    the    habits, 
.  the  desires  and  the  aversions  of  her  graodsire<r^spouse ;  and 
that  by  a  close  seclusion  from  the  world,  the  heart  might 
eease'to  hanker  after  the  gaieties  of  life.     We  shall  produce 
the  following  as  a  specimen  of  the  latinity  of  this   perform- 
ance.    '  Quid    igitur  mirum  est,  nuptas  senibus   virgines, 
virorum   nionitis  et   consiliis  imbritas,   multas  voluptatum 
illecebras  quas  non  norunt,  aspernari,  obtemperantes  deside- 
riosenioris,  et  id  rectum  putantes  quod  agendum  rationeet 
prudenti&  didicerunt.      Id  optimum  ducent  quod  vident  viri 
valetudini  conferre  ;  existimabuutqde  ejus   incolumitatem 
rebus  cs^teris,  qhae  brevi  Wibuntur,  esse  prasferendam.    Gau- 
debunt  se  junctas  lis  viris,  qui,  quod  maximum  est  in  conju* 
gnii  fructu,  et  recte  vivendi  prsccepta/et  fmculates  rerum  ad 
,vitam    de  more  degendam,  suppeditare  valeant.     Ita,  meft 
sententiSi,  melius  seni  quaoi  adolescent!  virgo  nubet'  p.  18. 
This  sturdy  champion  for  matrimony,  argued  that  a  young  wo« 
man  could  not  do  better  than  marry  an  old  man;  and  that  an  old 
man  did  best  who  chose  for  his  associate  in  the  vale  of  years, 
some  tender  inexperienced  fair  ;  one  yet  unhacknied  in  the 
ways  of  the  world  ;  whom,  as  Poggio  expresses  it,  *  flectet 
quo  volet,  in  suam  instilutionem  inducet,8uis  moribus  coop* 
tabit  aoctoritate  et  consiliis  regel;  id  esse  optimum  docebit 
quod  fuerit  honestuo^;  ostendet  quanta  sit  contin«ntis&  virtus, 
quid  pndicae  ab  impudicis  differant,  quateniis  voiuptati  indul- 
gendum,  quatenusabstinendum.'  We  reviewers,  whose  floors 
are  covered  with  books,  whose  ceilin^sare  frescoed  with  cob- 
webs, and  who  never  suffer  a  broom  in  our  rooms  that  might 
disturb  the  repose  of  the  peaceful  inhabitants^  cranot  be 
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supposed  to  be  very  zealous  for  the  matrimonial  state^  or  to 
be  very  likely  to  procure  a  wife,  even  if  we  were ;  whom 
we  might  in  the  language  of  Poggio  or  Charles  Aretinej 
*  no$iri$  moribus  coopfar^,  auctoritdte  et  conniiis  regere  ;'8cc. 
and,  therefore,it  hardly  becomes  us  to  hazard  an  opinion,  *  an, 
sent  avt  juvcni  sit  uxor  ducertda,  *  whether  ad  old  man  or  a 
young  oi>ght  to  take  a  wife;'  but  perhaps  the  reader  will 
perceive,  that  musty,  furrowed  and  grey-headed  old  fellow^ 
as  we  are,  our  voice  is  less  with  the  matrimonial  dissnasives 
of  the  morose  Nicolaus,  than  with  the  connubial  propensi- 
ties of  the  more  social  and  festive  Charles.  We  must  con- 
fess, nt  t*  e  same  time,  that  we  are  not  advocates  for  uniting 
great  disparities  of  age  in  the  matrimonial  bond  ;  and  that 
pur  advire^ agrees  with  that  of  Ovid, 

Si  qua  voles  apte  nubere;  nube  pari. 

Ov.  Heroid,  Ep.  9! 


Art.  X^-— Memoir  on  the  National  Defenee.  By  J.  F^ 
Biic/i,  Caplniu  in  tlu  JRojfal  Engineers.  8vo,  3s,  Stock- 
dale.     18Q8. 

IN  the  present  critical  state  of  tiie  British  empire  w« 
feel  it  our  duty  to  call  tbe  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
present  perform.ance.  That  tbe  project  of  invasion  is  not 
an  empty  menace,  bvt  that  it  will  sooner  or  later  be  air 
ttmpua  to  be  put  in  execution,  is  what  no  man  can  doubly 
who  considers  the  hostile  mipd,  which  exists  in  tbe  coun-  ' 
cils  of  France  towards  this  country,  which  has  been  ehe* 
risked  amid  all  the  changes  which  the  political  institutiofls 
of  that  fickle  people  hfive  undergone^  and  is  likely  to  be 
preserved  with  unabated  intensity  amid  all  their  fature 
innovations.  If  we  regard  it  as  a  certain  fi^t^  tbaft  the 
invasion  of  this  country  will  sooner  or  later  be  attempted^ 
if  the  time  when  it  will  he^ attempted  is  uncertain^  but  if 
.it  be  probable  that  the  awful  period  is  less  remote  than  is 
commonly  imagined,  the  qpestion  of  MATfONAL  defbncs 
IS  one  of  tbe  most  ioiportant  on  which  the  patriotic  mind 
can  be  employed.  Tb^  resources .  which  Boi^aparte  pos* 
sesses  for  the  construction  of  ships  and  for  the  equipment 
.of  a  navy  are  greater  than  they  have  been  in  any  former 
period  of  tbe  war.  Such  resources,  placed  under  the 
controul  of  such  a  man,  will  not,  we  may  be  sure,  lone 
r^jQain  aneaiployed.    For  bis  mind  is  of  that  class  whicn 
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not  ouly    makes  the  be^t.use  of  the  means   which  it  posi- 
sesses  ;  but , which   is  cgntinuallj    creating   new.     The   ag^ 
grandizement  of  Francej^  or  more  properly  of,  his  imperial 
dynasty^  is  never  for  a  moment  lo^t  siglit  of  in  tb€  qie^snres 
of    his    cabinet.       It   keeps   the  inventive    facultv   of  iLe 
monarch  and  of    his    subalterns  conlinually     aieri.     The 
greatness  of  £ngland  is  thought  to  be  the  only   impediment 
in.  the  way  of  the  universal   and   uncontrouled  dominatioo 
of    France.     That  greatness  it* is  consequently  the   most 
ardent  desire  of  the  French   ruler   to  humble  and  destroy. 
The  most    probable  means  of  effectiiig  t^ils,  seem    to  be 
a.  preponderance  of  naval  power. ^    To  this,   all  the  efforts 
^  of  the   French   chief  will   be  directed;  and  this,  with  the 
present  facilities'  which    he  possesses  for   the  attainment, 
it  may  be  difficult  to  counteract.     And  we  verily   believe 
that  war  is  more  likely  than  peace  to  accelerate  the  accom* 
plishment.      War   must   necessarily  increase  the  stimulus 
to  maritime  exertion.     But  an   absolute  superiority  at   sea 
is  not  essential  t6  the  invasion  of  this  islarKJ.     If  ,k  grand 
scheme  of  invasion  be  attempted  at  once  from  many  pdints, 
it  is   not  unlikely  to  succeed  in  some,  notwithstanding  our 
general  uiaritime  supcriortty.  .  Our  fleet  were  blasters  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  yet  Bonaparte  with  a  mighty  arma^ 
ilfent  reached  the  coast  of  Egypt  in  safety ;  our  fleet  pos* 
se9«ed  the  undisputed  sovereignty  of  the  English  channel^  and 
yet   Uuche  anchored  in  Bantry  bay  and  Humbert  landed 
m  Ireland.— Wiiai  is  called  iUe  ihapter  of  accidents  seems  to 
embrace    a  larger  circumterence  of  the  ocean    than    the 
land;*  and  of  this  we  are  convinced  that  our  ultimitte  secu- 
rity  against  invasion  must' depend  more  on  our  army  than 
purfleet;  more  on  our  points  of  defence  liy   land  than    the 
number  of  our  ships  at  sea,     Wliatever  may  be  the  pro- 
babilities to  the  cohtrary,  yet    we  must  all    allow  that  an 
invasion  mai^  be  effected  by  the  enemy  either  in  tliii  country 
or  in  Irelaud,  even    wiii^le   he   pofuesses  an  inferior  marine; 
but   slio'uld  his   marine  ever  become  equal    to  that  of  this 
country  it  is  certain  that  our  greatest  protection  must  con- 
sist, in  the  courage  of  our  troops   and   in  the   extent,  the 
strength  and  skill  of    our    internal   defensive  means.     In 
adoptimg  measures  of  precaution  againn   any  expected  or 
possible  calamity  it  is  always  better  to  err  on   the  side  of 
provident  preparation    than   of  incautious  seem ity;  rather* 
to  deem  the  danger  greater  than  it  is  than  less  than   it  is  ; 
rather  to  estimate  the  evil   too  high  than  too   low  in  the 
^cale  of  prudential  cidculatiqn. 

Will  auy  thinking  man  say  that  an  invttsioc)  of  tbrscoun- 
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try  ift  impossible? — Will  he  even  affirm  ih At   it  is^  tn  any 
high  degree  improbable?  But  if   any  evil  of   such  over- 
whelming magnitude  be^  though  only  in  «  low    degree, 
probable^  can  our  provisions  against  it  be  too  early,  or  too 
well,  matured  ?  Can   we  be  too  vigilant  and    circumspect, 
can  our  ge^ieral  measures  of  defence  he  piTepared  with  too 
much  foresight,  combined  with  too  much  skill,' or  consoli- 
dated  with   too  much   force }     If  the  time  be  only  likely 
to  arrive  when  we  shall  have  to  fight  on  £nglish  ground  for 
our  laws,  our  property,  our  lives,  and  all  that  we  value  most, 
Ciaa  we  be  too  much  on  our  guard  against  such  a  perilous 
emergeney}  If   an   invasion  should   take  place  when  we 
are  unprepared,  or  before  we  are  sufficiently  prepared,  is  it 
necessary  for  us  to  borrow  any  figures  of  rhetoric  to  de-  ' 
scribe  the  consequei^ces  which  must  ensue?  Our  advice  is; 
let  us  leave  as  little  as  possible  to  fortXiitous  contingencies  ^ ' 
let  us  not  stake  the  safety  of  ao  empire  on  the  variations  of 
the  wind  or  the  stormy  caprice  of  the  ocean.     Let  us  be 
armed  at  all  points  by  land  as  well  as  by  sea. 

The  question  of  national  defence  has  been  much  discuss- 
ed ;  but  there  seems  to  have  been  more  speculative  dispute 
than  practical  arrangement.  Much  bas  been  said,  but 
liltle  has  been  done.  It  is  probable,  however,  |.bat  every 
day  adds  to  the  proximity  of  the  danger,  and  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  our  preparations  to  avert  it.  What  we  want, 
therefore,  is  not  a  system  of  defence  wbicb.it  will  require 
years  to  put.  in  execution,  but-  something  wbictr  may  be 
rendered  almost  immediately  efBoient.  For  this  purpose 
Mr.  Birch  recommends  tbe  formation  of  entrenched 
camps  in  the  most  eltgtble  situations.  These  camps 
should 

'  Be  strengthened  or  fortified*  by  means  of  detached  and  lode* 
pendent  permanent  works  or  forts  in  the  best  situations  that  could 
be  found  for  them,  and  such  that  each  should  require  a  particular 
attack  to  reduce  it ;  and  that  they  should  flank,  and  be  connected 
-  by  a  deep  intrenchment  of  earth,  which  entrenchmient  might  be 
levelled  when  the  army  wished  to  go  and  combat  the  enemy ;  with 
soma  works  in  an  advanced  line,  those  in  the  second  line  to  be  op- 
posite  the  interval  of  those  in  the  fiist  line  ;  those  of  the  first  order 
to  be  able  to  cover  from  30  to  5O.J)0O  men,  and  tbosa  of  the 
second  a  lesser  number.  It  is  a  similar  principle  on  which  Alexan* 
dria  and  Cairo  in  Egypt  were  fortified  by  the  French,  each  of  which 
could  have  covered  any  number  of  men,,  and  which  enabled  their 
corps  there  to  exact  such  favourable  terms  of  capitulation  ;  which 
sufficiently  manifested  what  an  excellent  defence  they  might  have 
made,  though  unsupportbd  by  the  people'of  tbe  country,  and  with- 
4>ut  any  communication  with  the  sea. 

Chit*  Rxy.  Vol.  14.  May,  1808.  F 
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.^Itis  tbesaqie  principle  on  nrhicb  SchweidniU  WM  fottHeA  - 
when  it  maintained  the  famous  siege  of  two  mohths  .againat  Fredc^* 
ick  in  the  seven  years  war.  It  is  on  a.  similar  plan  on' which 
Genoa  is  fortified,  which  defended  itself  so  admirably  under  Mas- 
sena  against  the  Austrian  army.  It  was  a  similar  principle  which 
Frederick  and  Marshal  S axe  prescribed  in  fortifying  their  ^ampa 
with  detached  redoubts.  Connected  with  such  a  plan  is  the  ob- 
servation that  has  been  made,  that  every  camp  h^s  a  key  to  iu 
Bonaparte  seized  this  key  in  the  Prussian  position  of  Jeiia.  The 
object  of  the  independent  forta  is  to  occupy  this  key,  to  strengthen 
It  so  that  there  should  be  no  chance  of  losing  it  for  a  long  ttrae» 
and  to  create  or  improve  several  olher  holds  or  keys  to  the  camp. 
It  is  conceived  that  this  manner  of  fortifying  the  ground,  or  of  con* 
structing  the  fortifie<f  posilion,  would  be  attenckd,  among  other 
advantages,  with  the  following :  . 

*  That  they  would  require  a  very  short  time  te  construct  them,  on 
account  of  ils  being  necessary  to  fortify  chiefly  particular  points* 
and  not  equally  the  whole  enceinte ;  the  intermediate  spaces  be« 
tween  the  flanks  being  only  required  to  be  a  deep  earthen  intrench - 
inent,  which  would  soon  be  made;  that  they  would  be  capable  of 
a  long  defence,  for  they  would  be  capable  of  a  successive  one,  from 
the  number  of  forts  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  reduce,  from  the 
strong  position  of  them,  from  the  being  enabled  to  fortify  in  nearly 
right  lines,  and  from  the  extent  of  the  front,  and  the  position  being 
open  by  sea,  or  being  upon  a  river  which  would  probably  admit 
of  its  beiiig  succoured*  That  they  would  be  proper  either  to  cover 
a  very  large  body  of  mtiu  er  to  be  defended  by  a  small  number, 
or  the  parts  of  the  enceinte  are  thus-  Deduced  to  eome  points  of  only 
which  it  is  necessary  to  defend  :  that  tlbey  would  contain  a 
large  quantity  of  stones,  ^raiaiuiition,  and  provision^  since  tbey  cover 
a  great  deal  of  space  ;  that  it  woiild  be  next  to  impossible  that,  the 
enemy  should  be  able « to  avail  himself  of  them,  as,  in  order  to  do- 
^this,  he  would  have  to  reduce  all  the  forts,  which  would  neces- 
sarily  take  a  very  long  time.  Each  might  maintain  itself  until 
It  in  particular  was  forced  to  surrender  ;  and  the  goyeriior  should 
not  have  the  power  of  making  a  general  capitulation  for  them,  but. 
the  cortimandant  of  each  fort  should  answer  himself  for  his  own 
capitulation,  without,  however,  having  any  power  to  conclude  one 
for  himself  until  he  became  the  senior  officer  of  the  uhplecamp^' 

<  It  majr  safely  be  asserted/  says  Captain  Birch,that  ^fortified  posi« 
tions  are  essentially  necessary  in  every  plan  for  offensive  or  defensive 
war  ;  both  ef  which  are  liable  to  sinister  accidents,  to  which  for* 
tlfications  may  furnish  a  limit  that  otherwise  could  only  be  found 
in  the  entire  destruction  of  our  power  ;  that  well-appointed  armies 
are  but  a  precarious  pledge  of  success,  or  of  exemption  from  tbe 
worst  effects  of  defeat,  uhless  we  have  large  reserves  of  men  and 
fortified  positions  to  support  them.  1  speak  of  fortifications  asaux-^ 
ilraries,  that  without  them  we  could  on\y  count  upon  victory,  o^ 
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ht  Imble  to  the  grettest  disasters  m  cii$e  of  defeat i;  that  they  coa» 
vert  war  from  a  system  of  hazards  to  a  system  of  just  aod  rational 
calculations,  the  result  of  which  in  our  own  country  we  might  be 

assured  would  be  favdorable  to  us.  Their  general  advantages  will 
appear  from  a  consideration  of  their  nature  and  object,  which  is 
to  place  a'fiiw  men1n  a  state  to  combat  aqd  resist  for  a  lonj  tione 
a  much  greater  number ;  or  to  place  a  large  number  of  men  wh^. 
mav  be  inferior  in  discipline,  in  tactics  or  manixuvres,  or  in  chiefs 
and  leaders,  in  a  condition  to  combat  and  resist  inferior  or  supe« 
tior  numbers,  who  may  have  the  advantage  of  them  in  the  abova 
respects.  \ 

'And  another  great  object  of  them  is  to  secure  the  military  depots 
of  provisions  and  warlike  stores,  whose  safety  cannot  be  ensured 
without  them,  and  which  are  the  means  of  defensive  war.  These* 
veral  other  properties  of  fortified  positions  naturally  follow,  as  being 
the  base  of  the  line  of  operation,  for  the  corps  of  our  army  in  any 
•f  the  different  lines  they  may  choose  or  be  forced  t9  act  open ;  as 
Mog  places  of  Iretreat  for  any  one  of  them,  should  that  become  ne* 
cestary,  from  whence  they  might  in  their  oflensive  or  defensive 
operations  draw  their  supplies  of  all  kinds,  pf  recruits  iu  men,  and 
every  thing  they  may  stand  in  need  of ;  as  being  rallying  points  lor 
them,  and  where  the  active  and  armed  part  of  the  population  of 
the  country  might  rendezvous,  and  receive  organization  and  direc« 
lion,  and  from  whence  they  might  safely  isf  ue  to  anaoy  the  enemy's 
communications  on  the  flanks  and  rear  of  his  army,  which  supposea 
such  a  disposition,  that  some  of  them  would  necessarily  be,  iis  ha 
advanced,  in  one  or  other  of  these  situations  in  respect  to  him;  as 
being  a  shelter  at  the  same  time  for  the  vessels  of  the  military  and 
mercantile  marine,  should  they  require  it,  which  supposes  the  situa- 
tion of  some  of  them  to  be  on  the  coast;  and  as  being  places  of 
rendezvous  and  secure  places  of  communication  for  them  with  the 
inhabitants  on  shore,  should  we  havie  the  command  of  the  lea, 
by  means  of  which  they 'might  transport  corps  into  the  most  favour* 
able  situations  for  them  to  act  in,  and  might  give  every  assistance 
to  others;  as  being  depots  of  grain  and  provision  and  places  of  secu* 
rity  for  the  wealth  of  the  country ;  as  being  the  means  of  ensuring 
to  ourselves  military  positions,  which  would  not  only  .be  useful  to 
lis,  but  in  the  highest  degree  useful  to  the  eoemyi  should  he  be  able 

'  to  pos9ess  himself  of  them  in  their  present  state  ;  as  remedying  the 
defect  of  the  figure  of  the  country,  by  increasing  the  strength  of  the 
weak  parts,  thereby  preventing  any  disjunction  of  them,  and  ensur- 
ing the  comn>untcation  of  the  several  parts  in  its  whole  length. 
They  would  enable  the  corps  of  the  army  to  unite  in  the  part  where 
the  invasion  was  most  serious,  and  to  employ  their  whole  force  ia 
crushing  the  enemy  there,  confiding  the  defence  of  the  other  partj 
to  the  fortified  positions  and  to  the  population  of  the  country,  wbT 
would  at  least  preserve  them  ai^d  the  great  depots  of  provisions  and 
aamutiition,  until  the  army  should  return  to  act  there.  They 
would  enalile,  in  the  same  manner,  the  navy  to  leave  for  a  time 
•bme  parts  of  th^  shore  unprotected,  in  order  to  unite  their  fooce  in 
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Q(h«rpart9^  which  might  at  times  be  highly  necessary,  tn4  be  th« 
melins  of  prf servaCion  to  us^  and  pf  glory  to  them.  * 

W,e  leave  these  ideas  of  Mr.  Birch  to  be  canvassed  by  milU 
tary  men ;  but  they  carry  conviction  to   our  plain  and  uo. 

1>rejudiced  understandings.  This  island  from  its  great 
ength  presents  numerous  points  of  attack,  which  must  ne< 
cessarily  occasion  a  dispersion  of  our  force.  One  of  the  ob- 
jects, therefore,  of  Mr.  Birch,  is  to  establish  points  of  defence, 
which  may  serve  as  means  of  communication  and  centres 
of  reunion  between  the  different  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
Thus,  if  any  of  the  weaker  parts  should' be  attacked,  these 
fortified  positions  would  enablethem  to  holdout  and  keepthe 
enemy  in  check  till  assistance  might  besent  from  otlier  posts* 
Thus  by  a  judicious  distribution  of  these  entrenched  points 
the  whole  kingdom  woaldpresent  the  appearance  of  an  im- 
pregnable camp  ;  and  would  leave  the  enegoy  do  chance  of 
success  in  whatever  cmarter  he  might  begin  his  attack.  It 
is  pot  probable  that  France  will  cease  to  menace  an  inva- 
sion till  it  has  been  either  rendered  abortive  by  the  actual 
failure  of  the  experiment,  or  till  our  state  of  preparation 
has  tendered  it, impracticable.  We  know  that  many  persons 
would  object  to  the  establishment  of  such  numerous  fortres- 
ses as  favourable  to  the  purposes  of  despotism,  and  danger- 
ous to  the  liberties  of  the  country.  This  did  not  seem  the 
case  in  the  reign  of  the  first  Charles  ;  wh^n  numerous  for- 
tified places  were  scattered  over  the  kingdom;  hutVUich 
did  not  in  general  prove  very  hostile  to  the  interests  of  the 
parliament.  And  we  place  so  much  reliance  on  the  love 
of  liberty,  which  pervades  the  bosoms  of  Englishmen,  as 
not  to  believe  that,  if  any  fulure  sovereign  of  this  country 
should  harbour  any  design  to  subvert  the  popular  part  of 
the  constitution,  he  would  find  any  assistance  in  the  great 
mass  of  our  military  foice  ;  and  withoat  the  cordisil  co-oper- 
ation of  the  soldiery,  who  cannot  be  entirely  divested  of  all 
civic  feeling,  the  most  numerous  fortifications  would  be  of 
no  avail.  But  general  experiente  does  not  prove  that  for- 
tified positions  are  dangerous  to  liberty.  Joseph  the  second 
certainly  entertained  the  opposite  opinion  when  he  de- 
TDolisbed  the  fortresses  of  the  Netherlands  ;  and  was  it  not 
by  meansof  herfortresses  that  Holland  was  enabled  to  rescue 
herself  from  slavery  and  oppres^io^  ?  Mr.  Birch  well  re- 
4(urks   that  fortified  places 

*  Have  I  een  employed  as  the  hulvvarks  of  liberty  and   of  despo* 
turn,     Circumstapce:»  aloue  render  thcu^,  either  the  one  oi  tht  otber^ 
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Large 4iiicl  permanent  garrisons 'drawn  from  an  army  of  a  certain 
character  and  composition^  render  them  as  it  were  rh»  strong  holds 
of  tyranny  ;  on  the  contrary,  if  left  entirely  at  certain  conjunctures 
in  the  hands  of  the  people,  it  is  by  no  means  imposMblethat  ihey 
i»ay  be  converted  into  strong  holds  of  democracy.  Properly  regu- 
lated they  would  be  liable  to  produce  neither  of  these  effects  ;  buf," 
in  a  government  like  ours,  partly  regal  and  partly  popular^  would 
give  strength  and  stability  to  both  pfinciplcs  of  the  coustitution/ 

There  is  one  consideration^  which  lye  wish  to.  impress 
upon  our  readers — thai  this  country  having  iio^,  for  so  long 
a  period,  enjoyed  the  solid  security  of  domfstic  geace,  and 
been  exempted  from  the  ravage  o\  actual  war,  such  an  un-. 
fortunate  occurrence  woald^  atjirst,  occasion  a  degree  of 
terror  and  confusion,  which  till  it  had  subsided,  would  be 
highly  unfavourable  to  any  united  efforts  and  any  vigorous 
resistance.  The  invasion  of  a  large  French  force  in  any  one. 
part  of  the  island  would  no  sooner  be  known,  than  a  sort  of 
wild  panic  would  probably  vibrate  through  every  part  of 
the  island*  The  horror  that  would  prevail  in  the  immediate 
point  of  attack,  it  would'be  impossible  to  describe,  and  the 
sensation  would,  at  least,ybr  a  lAor^  iime,  be  diffusive  and 
contagious,  figr  can  we  well'sayhow  much  an  active  and 
enterprizing  enemy  might  convert  this  first  moment  of 
alarm  tohis  own  advantage  and  to  our  loss.  Whenever  he 
arrives,  his  motions,  if  they  do  not  instantly  meet  with  some, 
effectual  obstruction,  will  be  more  rapid  than  we  are  apt  to 
imagine;  and  a  few  days  will  be  sufficient  for  his  marcb 
fromaimostany  partof  the  kingdom  to  the  centre  ofourcom- 
merce  and  our  power.  Now  the  erection  of  such  strong  posts 
at  Mr.  Birch  so  judiciously  suggests,  will  tend  to  diminish 
the  first  alarm,  )o  counteract  the  sensation  of  dread,  and  to  . 
inspire  that  confidence  which  is  the  soul  of  bold  emprize. 
They  would  present  a  powerful  obstacle  to  the  enemy,  al- 
most as  soon  as  he  set  his  fool  on  shore  :  which  it  would  be 
necessary  for  him  to  overcome  before  he  could  advance.'. , 
The  delay,  which  would  be  thus  occasioned,  would  be  o^  . 
inestimable  importance.  It  would  give  time  for  the  con- 
centration of  a  mass  of  force  near  the  point  of  danger;  and 
the  first  alarm  would  expire  before  the  enemy  could  profit 
by  the  confusion  of  our  fears.  In  the  commencement  of 
the  revolutionary  war,  it  was  the  numerous  fortresses  which 
bristle  the  northern  frontier  of  France,  which  saved  that 
country  from  the  spoliation  of  the  coalesced  armiea.  * 

*  Notwithstanding,!  says  Mr.  Birch,  *  that  t\k%  Frtnch  troops 
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wer«  repeatedly  beaten  in  the  £el(l,  and  that  they:  were  Ibreeil  w 
the  camp  «f  Faroars,  and  of  Cesar^.and  that  they  loet  three* of 
their  fortresses,  Conde,  Valenciennes  and  Quesnoy,  it  wa§  wder  ih€ 
iafiguard  andproieetion  of  the  reUf  atid  in  tk€  interval  of  time  q/« 
forded  by  their  resiitance,  thttt  they  caUed  forth  md  prtfortd  for 
action^  those  means  vskieh  afterwards  assured  them  so  many  swoocseum 

Without  fortified  positions,  sach  as  Capt.  Birch  recoai« 
fDends,  the  fate  of  this  country,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Nor* 
man  invasion>  tnieht  be  determmed  by  the  issue  of  a  single 
battle.  Biit  if  his  defensive  scheme  were  accomplished, 
then 

*  However  disastrous  fortune  might  please  to  make  those  a0airs» 
they  would  not  be  fatal  to  us,  since  the  means  of  supporting  or  of 
repairing  them  would  be  known  and  assured.  In  fighting  a  battia 
we  should  run  less  risk  than  the  enemy*s  aimy  oppo^d  to  us,  for 
his  means  of  repairing  his  losses  would  not  foe  so  much  at  hand  as 
ours  would  be.' 

To  the  objection  that  these  fortresses  'might  be  of  great 
advantage  to, the  enemy  if  he  were  ta  g^t  possession  oi 
them  ;'  Capt.  Birch  very  proparly  replies,  that 

^  If  he  gc^t  possession  of  them  after  they  had  been  any  wise  pro« 
perly  defended,  they  would  then  have  served  our  purpose  much 
more  than  they  would  do  his  ;  and  that  the  chance  of  his  posses- 
sing himself  of  them  through  the  cowardice  or  extreme  inertness 
of  the  defenders  is  a  reason   for  not  having  them,  which  would  • 

_  apply,  iit  a  grea^ter  degree,  to  our  artillery,  and  to  our  depots,  whe* 

'  Iher  of  it,  or  of  subsistence  and  warlike  stores.* 

And  as  Mr.  Birch  proposes  to 

'  Form  the  enceinte,  or  enclosure  of  the  place  of  a  variety  of 
independent  works,  ea^h  of  which  would  require  a  particular 
operation  to  reduce*  it,  it  is  by  no  means  probable  that  the  enemy 
would  have  time  to  take  them  all,  as  would  be  necessary  for  him  to 
do  in  order  to  avail  himself  of  th^  advantage  of  the  enceinte  of  the 
place ;  but  if  he  should  attempt  this,  it  would  serve  our  purpose 
in  the  way  I  have  just  intimated,  and  would  give  us  the  opportu- 
nity of  collecting  our  means,  and  of  repeatedly  attacking  him  whilst 
he  was  employing  his  force  in  a  stationary  manner.* 

It  must  be  remembered  that,  in  case  of  invasion^our  prin- 
cipal force  would  consist  of  raw  and  inexperienced  troops, 
who  might  fight  very  well  behind  walls  and  intrenchmenta^ 
but  in  whom,  when  opposed  in  the  open  field  to  an  army  of 
veterans,  less  confidence  could  be  reposed.  But  placed 
in  fortified  positions,  they  would  gain  experience ;  and  be 
gradually  hardened  to  the  dangers  and  loiU  of  war.    . 

*  ^  Ancient  and    modern  history    shew    the^  excellent  defencca 
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,  tiMt  i:av«  b«eB  n^dc  by  volanteen  and  by  irregular  troOTS  who  could 
not  face  the  anemy  in  the  field,  as  in  tbe  case  of  Tyre,  'Rhodaf, 
Cartha^y  MarseiUeSf  of  tbe  modern  cities  of  tbe  Untied  States  after 
tfaeir  revolt  from  Spain^of  Barcelona  and  of  Limerick,  andrecentijf 
4>f  Lyons,  Caire,  Acre,  Burtpore  in  India,  and  of  Gaeta.  Tha 
Frcncb  in  coming  before  the  last  place^  required  the  prince  uf  Hease 
to  surreHder  it  in  six  hours  on  pain  of  being  put  to  the  swol-d  with 
his  whole  garrison,  yet  it  detained  them  five  months  before  it,  and 
caased  them  a  considerable  loss  of  men.  The  garrison  was  com* 
posed  of  the  wgrst  Species  of  troops,  of  new  raised  conscripts,  with- 
out the  smallest  discipline  and  of  new.made  galley  slaves ;  yet  they 
-would  have  beld  out  much  longer  ir  tbe  resources  of  tbe  place  in 
artiHery  and  stores  bad  been  better  managed  throughout  the  siege. 
The  detention  of  so  great  a  part  of  the  French  force  before  that 
|4aoe  affonied  Sir  Jobn  Stuart  the  opportunity  of  executing  bis  bril- 
liaiit  expedition  into  Calabria,  where  he  destroyed  a  great  part  of 
^eDeral  Hegnier's  army,  which  was  staled  the  advanced  c^yrps  of  the 
army  olSicsiy,  and  took  tbe  stores  and  artillery  destined  for  his 
operations  there/ 

Capt.  Birch  proposes  to  assimilate  the  mHltia  in  every 
respect  to  the  troops  of  the  line  ;  and  he  recommends  a  new 
composition  and  modelling  of  the  volunteers.  What  he 
fays  of  the  voinnteer  corps  is  probably  true^  that 

^  *  The  greater  part  of  the  men  hav«  not  the  physical  properties 
necessary  for  soldiers.  There  has  no  selection  be^  made  of  them 
with  this  ^>w;  and  most  of  them  w04))d  notbe.able  to  withstand 
the  efiect  of  a  few  night  marches  and  exposure  to  the  weather,  &c/ 

General  Washington's  opinion  of  jrregDlar, inexperienced 
and  undisciplined  troops  was,  that  to  place  any  dependance 
on  them  was  to  rest  opon  a  broken  stafF.  ff  our  militia 
soldiers  were  properly  officered,  Capt.  Btrch  thinks  tfiat 
'  DO  troops  in  ttic  world,  could  be  superior  to  them.'  The 
want  of  experienced  and  skilful  officers  seems  indeed  at 
present  to  constitute  our  principal  military  defect,  which,  is 
not  likely  to  be  effectually  remedied  while  (he  present  mode 
of  promotion  bj  favour  and  purchase  is  refined.  Military 
skill  without  otbcf  more  subUantial  recornmrndations,  has  at 
pi^Bsenl  bot  veij  small  chance  of  advanoeiiiAnt  an  the  axmy, 
^  Tbe  late  regulations  of  Mr.  WiAdham's  act/  which  are 
now  tmliappily  mlmost  entixal/  defeat^^  <  would/  aays  Capt. 
Birch,  « 

'Toigether  with  those  ihave  yaDtured  to  suggest,  tend  to  establish 
on  the  part  of  the  soldier  that  coroiniinily  of  sentiment  and  iuteittt 
with  his  feliow-citi^senSf  which  pledge  him  rather  as  tha,  cartain 
ally  than  as  the  probable  enemy  of  their  liberties/ 
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We  have  dwelt  longer  on  Capt.  Birch's  performaiice  thaa 
its  size  might  seem  to, demand,  from  a  strong  convictionr  t»f 
iheinfinite  imnortatice  of  the  subject  in  the  present  crisis  of 
the  empire.  The  author  appeSVs  to  be  n  man  of  soundjudg* 
ment  and  enlightened  views,  and  we  hope  thai  his  pamphlet 
vtrill  awaken  the  general  attention  of  the  country  to  a  sys- 
'  tem  of  national  defence  without  the  adoption  of  which  very 
precarious  will  be  the  tenure  of  our  laws,  our  property,  and 
our  lives.  If  the  war  be  continued,  it  is  a  moral  certainty  that 
an  invasion  of  this  country  will  sooner  or  later  be  attempted. 
The  probabilities  are  that  the  attempt  will  fail  ;  but  the 
enemy  may  land  a  large  army  of  veterans  on  our  shores. 
With  only  such  a  tremendous  posnbility,  for  we  will  not 
call  it  probabHitif,  before  our  eyes,  ought  we  for  a  moment 
to  hoodwink  our  sight  to  the  awful  conflict  -which  then 
awaits  us,  when  all  that  we  bold  most  dear  will  be  put  at 
stake  on  the  uncertain  issue  of  war  i  Let  ui  by  timely  and 
vigorous  preparation  endeavour  to  chain  the  fickleness  of 
fortune,  to  guard  against  the  worst  reverses  which  we  can 
experience,  and  to  commit  as  little  as  possible  to  the  hazard 
bf  a  die.  tiet  us  learn  wise  and  vigorous  precaution  even  from 
our  inveterate  enemy,  who,even  while  he  was  conquering  in 
Poland  did  not  neglect  the jdefensive  frontier  of  France.^  It 
is  said  that  Fortune  is  the  deity  whom  Bonaparte  most 
adores ;  but  though  he  has  hitherto  enjoyed  the  smiles  of 
this  lady  he  is  tq.o  ^  oisosebt  to  trust  any  THrNO 
TO  HER  INCONSTANCY.  He  knows  her  sorceries,  and  none 
of  her  blandishments  can  lull  him  into  security  or  inaction. 
While  he  seems  fondled,  like  a  spoiled  child  in  her  embrace, 
he  still  retains  the  energy  of  a  man,  and  he  doe$  all  that 
human  exertion  can  do  to  secure  his  end.  In  this  respect  and 
not  in  his  unprincipled  aggressions  on  neutral  states,  it 
seems  both   wise  and  good  to  follow  his  example. 


Art.XI.— i^/i  ttymological  Dictionary  of  the  Scottish  LdH^ 
guage,  i/luitraiing  the  Words  in  their  different  Significa- 
tions, by  Examplcffrom  antient  and  modern  Writers ;  shew* 
iugthcir  Affitnty  to  those  of  other  Languages,  and  especially 
the  Not  them  ;  explaining  many  Terms  which,  though  now 
obsolete  in  England,  were  formerly  common  to  both  Coun* 
trits;  and  elucidating  national  Rites,  Customs,  and  fnsti* 
tutiom  in  their  Jnaivgy  to  those  (f  vther  Nations,  to  which 
is  prefixed  a  Dissertation  on' the  Origin  of  the  Scottish 
tdui^uage.      3jf  John   Jamiesvn,    D,  D.  Fellow  of  (he . 
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Rotfal  Sociehf  of  Edinburgh,  and  of  the  Society  of  the 
Jntiquarits  of  Scotland.  2,  vols.  4to.  4l.  4s»  boards. 
LongtnaB.   1808. 

A  DICTIONARV  of  the  Scotch  language  has  long  been 
a  literary  desideratatn^  which  we  are  happy  m  set  at  last 
supplied  by  the  industry  and  learning  of  Dr.  Jamreson^  who 
has  spent  the  leisure  of  twenty  years  in  the  execution.  We 
should  have  been  sorry  if  such  a  performanbe  had  not  made 
its  appearance,  or  if  it  had  been  longer  delayed  ;  for  the 
vernacular  language  of  Scotland  is  gradually  becoming 
merged  in  the  more  polished  and  use^l  dialect  of  S^uth 
Britain;  and  perhaps  another  cenlary  will  hardly  elapse 
before  the  Scotch  will  cease  to  exists  except  in  the 
Writings  of  the  dead.  Since  the  anion  of  the  two  king- 
doms, the  Scotch  idiom  has  been  gradually  becoming  more 
atid  mbre  absorbed  in  the  English;  and  for  want  of  the 
more  early  compilation  of  a  dictionary,  the  meaning  of 
many  terms  which  might  have  been  preserved,  is  now  ir- 
recoverably lost.  Dr.  Jamieson  remarks  with  great  ttath^ 
that, 

-  ^  till  of  late,  even  those  who  pretended  to  write  .glossaries  to  the 
Scottish  books  which  they  published,  generally  explained  the  terms, 
which  almost  every  reader  understood,  and  quite  overlooked  those 
that  were  mure  ancient  and  obscure/ 

*  Within  these  few  years/  says  the  author  of  this  valuable 
work, 

*  A  taste  for  Scottish  literature  has  revived  both  in  Scotland  and 
England.  Hence  the  want  of  an  etymological  dictionary  has  been 
felt  more  than  ever;  and  it  may  well  be  supposed  that  all  who 
possess  a  genuine  taste  for  the  hterary  productions  of  their  country, 
must  feel  disposed  to  encourage  a  work  which  is  necessary,  not 
merdy  for  illustrating  their  beauties^  but;  in  many  instances,  even 
for  rendering  them  iotelHgible/ 

Among  other  qualifications  which  ten(|  to  make  his  work 
more  interesting  than  a  dictionary  usually  is.  Dr.  Jamieson 
has,  under  various  words,  embraced  the  opportunity  of  ex- 
plaining many  of  the  customs  and  manners  of  anpient  times 
to  which  they  refer;  many  of  which  were  hitherto  involved 
in  obscurity.  The  knowledge  of  ancient  manners  ofteii 
reflects  light  on  the  obscurities  of  language  ;  and  language, 
in  its  turn,  often  serves  to  elucidate  many  peculiarities  rti 
ancient  modes. 

{f  as  ap  etymologist.  Dr.  Jamieson  seldom  merits  the 
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fHttise  of  extraoxdinary  penelnUion^  jet  gr^at  good  leose, 
and  acoBipeteDl  portioo  of  jud^metitj  never  suffer  him  to 
deviate  inlo  those  fanciful  absurdities,  which  so  often 
chequer  the  pages  ^.of  Skinner  and  other  etymologists. 
Though  language  is  usually  considered  an  arbitrary  inven* 
tion^  yet  in  the  formation  men'  are  certainly  governed  bv 
ihose  iawa  of  association  and  resemblanccy  which  have  such 
powerful  influence  on  all  the  acti'oaa  of  seosiMve  and  in* 
lellectual  existence*  The  appropriatioB  of  terissy  and  the 
amkiplicatioB  of  the  secondary  meanings,  which  those 
terns  are  ajpplied  to  denote,  arc  not  matters  of  &ttch  capri- 
cioaa  and  fortuitous  «Qcooipli^nieiU  as  Horace  seemed  to 
anppose.  Even  a  primary  or  radical  lerm  is  seldom  a  ca- 
pricious or  arbitrary  de^iffnation ;  some  real  or  supposed 
analogy  or  reeemblance  influences  the  choice ;  ^t  woeo  we 
«oaie  to  extend  the  radical  signifioation  of  n  word  into  a 
complex  ramilicaUoa  of  meanings^  the  operation  of  analogy 
ia  fttiU  oK^re  evident.  The  perception  of  ^ae  resemblance 
leads  to  aootheo  Lill  the  relation  of  the  ^uperinduc€4  mean- 
ing io  the  primary  signification  almost  entirely  disappears. 
But  the  erudition,  the  good  sense,  and  the  penetratioi^  of 
a  lexicographer  are  seen  in  tracing  the  significations  of 
words,  not  only  through  their  more  palpable  and  hnmediate, 
but  their  more  delicate  and  less  perceptible  shades  of  resem- 
Uance*  Numerous  words  present  an  extensive  and  com- 
plicated variety  of  meanings;  the  duty  of  the  philologist  is 
te  trace  those  meaning<i  like  a  well  drawn  pedigree^  from 
the  parental  source  to  the  most  remote  relation.  Thus  the 
art  of  the  lexicographer  is,  in  some  measure,  allied  to  that 
of  the  metaphysician ;  for  botli  ere  employed  in  uaoing  the 
opevationsr  of  mind.  A  well-digested  dictionary,  in.  which 
the  wordt  were  analysed  into  their  several  simple  ideas, 
and  in  whiefa  the  near  resemblances  were  regularly  traced 
wp  to  die  more  remote,  would  serve,  in  some  measiife,  libe 
a  treatise  of  philosophy  to  iiiominate  the  mind.  Even 
savages  are  quick  in  discerning  those  resemblances,  which 
are  employed  to  give  new  shades  and  turns  to  the  significations 
of  words;  and  the  resemblances  which  they  descry,  though 
they  may  be  usually  gross,  and  drawn  rather  from  physical 
ap|>earattces  than  from  mora),  or  intelieclual  qualities  still 
seem  to  mark  the  operations  of  mind,  and  prove  the  forma- 
tion ofwords  and  of  the  meanings  wliioh  are  annexed  to  them, 
to  be  in  general  the  effect  not  so  much  of  arbitrary  conventi* 
on  as  of  deliberate  choice,  influeoced  by  those  considerations 
which  have  their  origin  in  the  organization  of  man.  The 
lemark  of  Coodilloc  in  his  ''  Languc  dcs  Calculs^  may  well 
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be  opposed  to  the  aothority  of  Horace^^  Le»  languei  do 
tont  pas  nn  ramasd'expfessioos  prise  an  basardj  ou  dont  oa 
tie  se  sert  qne  parce  qo'on  est  conVenu  de  s'en  servir.  Sr 
I'usage  de  cbaque  mot  suppose  nne  conveotion,  la  coaYen- 
tion  suppose  une  raisoD  qai  fait  adopter  chaque  mot.  Et 
I'analegiej  quidonoe  laloi^et  sans  laquelie  il  seroit  impoattble 
de  s'entendre^  ne  permet  pas  tine  choix  absolament  arbitraire.* 
In  an  elaborate  dissertation  on  tbe  origin  of  the  Scottish 
language  which  Dr.  Jamieson  has  prefixed  to  the  first 
Tolume  of  bis  dictionary^  he  has  endeavoured  to  prove  that 
tbe  language^  which  is  spoken  In  the  low-lands  of  Scotland, 
is  not^  as  has  been  commonly  supposed,  a  dialect  of  the, 
English  or  rather  of  the  Anglosaxon^  but  a  branch  of  the 
ancient  Gothic^  immediately  derived  from  an  early  settle- 
mentof  a  colony  from  Scandinavia.  Bede,  in  his  Ecelesi* 
astical  History,  lib.  I.e.  1.  says,  that  the  northern  parts  of 
Britain  were  peopled  by  Picts  from  Scytbia.  This  accomit 
exactly  coincides  witli  that  of  tbe  Saxon  chronicle,  p.  l,edit* 
Gibson.  Hence  the  nation  is  called  Scyllisc.  and  the  country 
Scytaa  lond.  Bede  evidently  makes  a  distinction  belweea 
the  Picts  and  Britons,  or  Welsh,  which  he  would  not  have 
•  done  if  they  had  not  been  a  different  people.  For  he 
says ;  cum  plurimam  insula^  partem  possedissenl  {Britontz) 
contigit  gentem  Pictorum  de  Scytbia,  ut  perhibent,  lougi^ 
navibus  noa  multis  oceanum  ingressam,  8cc. 

*  Had  they  (i lie  Picts)'  says  Dr.  Jamieson^^  been  Welsh  or  indeed 
Celts  of  any  description,  the  similarity  of  language  could  not  have 
entirely  escaped  his  observation.  If  an  intelligent  high  lander,  can  at 
thi:idayy  afier  a  national  separation  of  fourteen  hundred  years  nJffllB 
himself  understood  by  an  Irishman,  it  is  totally  inconceivable  that 
the  language  of  the  Picts,  if  Britons,  should.have  so  far  lost  its 
original  character  in  a  far  shorter  period/ 

Mr.  Chahners  in  .his  Caledonia  disputes  the  testimony 
of  Bede  respecline' the  Scythian  extraction  of  the  Picts; 
but  we  thiuk  that  nis  objections  are  ably  repelled  by  Dn 
Jamieson  ;  and  that  he  has  clearly  made  out  the  claim  of 
,  bis  ancestors  to  a  Gothic  origin.  But  as  this  discussion 
is  not  likely  to  be  very  interesting  to  our  readers  except 
as  far  as  it  teaches  us  where  principally  to  seek  tbe  etymons 
of  tbe  Scottish  language,  we  shall  not  expatiate  upon  it  at 
greater  length. 

In  criticising  a  dictionary  our  limits  will  unfortunately 
bardly  allow  us  to  exhibit  more  than  a  few  specimena  of  the 
execution  with  the  general  result  of  our  enquiries  into  its 
merits  or  defects.  We  shall  extract  our  specimens  indif* 
ferently  from  the  several  letters  of  the  alphabet  which  wilt 
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exhibit  a  better  idea  of  the  work  itself  Uiao  a  more  cortoas 
and  deliberate  selection. 

*•  Affh.  s.  Echo  ;  pron.  as  mxi^  Gr.  «;^or,  vox.  This  is  the  onljr 
word  uled  in  Angus  lo  denote  the  re percuuioa  of  sound.  In  the 
Gothic  dialects  echo  has  had  no  comaion  appellation.  It  is  evi- 
dent that>our  forefathers  have  originaHy  considered,  it  as  something 
sopernaturaL  For  it  has  received  a  variety  of  personal  designa- 
Sions.  In  A.  S.  it  is  called  uerdu-maere,  or  the  wood-land  n3'mph; 
BHere  not  beiug  confined  to  the  night-nnare,  but  used  as  a  generic 
term.  1  he  nonhern  nations  give  it  the  name  of  Dzcerga^mal^  or 
the  speech  of  the  fairies,  pigmies,  or  Vroichs^  (for  our  word  droich^ 
acknowledges  tlie  same  origin)  which  were  supposed  to  inhabit 
the  rocks.  The  Celtic  nations  seem  to  have  entertained  a  similar 
idea.  For  echo  in  Gael,  is  Mactalah^  i.  e.  the  lone  son  of  tba 
sock.' 

This  short  extract  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  inter- 
esting  matter  with  which  the  anther  has  diversified  his  ex-* 
planaiion».  Perhaps  the  word  itself  may  not  inaptly  be 
derived  from  the  Saxon  eacan  augere^  t6  augment  by  the 
.addition  of  something  like.  Echo  is  a  repetition  of  tbesound  ; 
atMi  this  repetition  would  naturally  iu'fluence  the  choice  of 
a  same  for  the  thing. 

•  To  tigh,  V.  a.  Toowc»  to  be  indebted.  Alghand^  owing?  S.  B. 
So  G.  aeg-a,  id,  Jag  VLt^gev  ^onom  saa  m^cket  ^  Tantum  illi  de* 
Ibeo  ;  Tbre.  Isl,  eig-a.  But  as  the  primary  sense  of  these  words  is« 
to  {possess,  we  may  view  ours  as  also  allied  to  Mocs  G.  Aig-an»  A. 
S.ag.an  habere,  possidere.  Thus  a  transition  has  been  made  from 
the  idea  of  actual  possession  to  that  of  a  right  to  possess;  and  the 
term  which  primarily  signifies  what  one  has,  is  trauhferred  to  what 
be  ougkt  to  bavct  Gr.  tj^v^  habeo,  seems  to  have  a  common  on* 
"gin*' 

The  English  word  ought  as  the  preterite  of  owe  come» 
from  theuothic  aigan,  Uerm.eigan^  and  when  we  employ 
the'term  morally,  and  say  that  A  or  B  ought  to  do  this  or 
that  we  mean  that  A  or  B  is  morally  indebted  in  the  per- 
formance of  such  and  such  worka.  The  English  word 
^uty  which  is  commonly  derived  from  the  French  devoir^ 
b  more  properl j^  a  descendant  of  the  German  thnn^  and 
denotes  something  to  be  dune  or  which  ought  to  be  done* 

*  AitSt  s.  pi.  oats  s. 

The  corns  are  good  in  Blainshes ; 
\Vhere  aits  are  fine  and  said  by  kiud. 
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Tbttt  if  ye  search  all  thorough. 
Mtaras,  Buchan,  Mar,  nare  better  are 
Than  Leader  Haughs  and  Yarrow* 

Ritson't  S.  sougBy  ii*  121,  12% 

*  A.  S.  ata,  ate,  id.  Ilabre  is  the  word  used  in  the  same  seote 
ill  the  German  and  Scandinavian  dialects.  One  might  almost 
suppose  tbaty  as  this  grain  constituted  a  principal  part  of  the  foo4 
of  our  ancestors,  it  had  bence  received  its  nieime.' 

The  AngtoSaxon  aet  sigDifieseduIiual  cibus,  or  food  ia 
general.  The  reader  will  probably  recollect  the  maiuiar 
10  which  Dr.  Johnaon  evinced  bis  Scotch  antipaU)iea  im 
the  explanation  which  he  aiSxed  to  the  word  oats,  that  it 
was  '.  food  for  horses  in  England  and  for  men  in  Scotland/ 
Dr.  Jamieson  seems  willing  to  remove  the  imputacion  froia 
hi9  conttmporariei ;  for- he  says  that,  as  this  grain  constU 
tuted  a  principal  part  of  the.  food  of  our  ancestors,  &c.  But 
most  of  the/iorlhern  nations  appear  to  have  bad 'a  similar 
word  to  signify  the  act  of  eating  and  the  thing  eaten.  Thna 
Swed.  at ;  Germ,  as  cibavit ;  Swed.  Vta  ;  Isl.  eta;  A.  S.  etan 
Ulph  elan,  itan  ;  Germ,  ezzan,  ezzen,  essen  ;  Dutch  ede. 

Though  we  by  no  means  suppose  any  thing  like  a  paritj 
of  etymological  sagacity  between  Dr.  Jamieson'  and  Mr. 
Home  Tooke  yet  we  think  that  the  derivation  of  the  con- 
junction aUthough  or  the  Scottish  alUhocht  by  Dr.  Jamie- 
son seems  on  the  whole  to  be-  more  probable  than  that  of 
Mr.  Tooke.  Mr.  Tooke  discovers  the  original  of  ibe  ooa- 
jonotioD  in  the  A.  S.  thaf-^an  or  thaf-igan  CQncedere. 

*  It  is  no  inconsiderable  objection  to  this  bypothesirthat  it  Is  not 
supported  by  analogy  in  the  other  northern  languages.  -  It  it  Miort 
probable  that  our  term  is  merely  A.  S.  thohtCy  Mf>e9  G  thah«ta  oog|« 
tabat ;  or  the  part  pa.  of  the  word  from  which  £.  think  is  derived, 
is  in  latter  times,  provided ^  except^  &c.  have  been  formed.  Resolv« 
althocht  and  it  literally  signifies,  '  all  being  thought  of^  or  t4ikem 
into  account,'  which  is  the  very  idea  meant  to  be  e^^pressed  by  ihm 
use  of  the  conjunction.     Indeed  it  is  often  written  a//  th^kt^ 

All  thocht  he,,  as  ane  gentile  sum  tyme  vary 
Ful  perf^telie  he  writes  sere  mysteris  fell.-* 
Ml  /Auc^^  our  faith  need  nane  authorising 
Of  Gentihs  bukis,  nor  by  sic  hethin  .iparkis 
Yit  Virgin  wiitis  mony  just  cluusls  condiug*     ■ 

Doug.  Virgil.  Prol.  159>  10.  15* 

^  The  synon.  in  Germ,  exhibits  some  analogy.  Duchu  being  tht 
hnperf.  and  part  pa.  of  denk«en;  doih^  although,  may  have  been 
formed  from  the  same  verb/ 
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*  CAtTER,  caterr,  s.  catarrh.  In  the  next  winter  Julias 
FroDtynus  fell  in  gret  iDfirmite  be  imoderat  flux  of  Cntte^,  g^ne* 
rit  of -wak  humoris.'  Bellend.Cron.  F.  4r6.  a.  Caterr,  Com  pi.  S.  p. 
56. 

<  The  ingepious  editor  of  the  Compl.  expl.  this  word  as  also 
signifying  an  imaginary  disease,  supposed  by  the  peasants  to  6e 
caught  by  ^ayi(f/ia^  cats;  and  similar  to  another  distemper  termed 
fseazU'bUnvingf  which  gives  the  skins  of  dogs  a  cadaverous  yellow 
hue,  and  makes  their  hair  bristle  an  end,  and  is  supposed  to  be 
caused  by  the  breath  .of  the  weaale. 

<  I  will  not  say  that  the  account  here  given  of  the  supposed 
cauae  of  the  Catter,  is  not  *  accurate  ;  as  it  undoubtedly  respects 
the  belief  of  the  peasants  on  the  border.  But  that  in  the  Nortll 
of  S.  is  widely  different.  The  disease  itself  is  there  called  ea» 
trick,  and  from  the  aecount  given  of  it,  appears  to  be  the  same 
which  physicians  call  a  cataract.  But  a  most  absurd  theory  is 
yeceived  as  to  the  cause  of  this  disease.  If  a  cat  pass  over  • 
corpse,  it  is  believed  ihat  the  person,  whom  it  first  leaps  over  after 
thist  will  be  deprived  of  sight.  The  distemper  is  supposed  to  have 
ks  name  from  the  unlucky  animal.  So  far  does  this  ridiculous 
opinion  prevail  among  the  vulgar,  S.  B.  that  as  soon  as  a  person 
dies,  if  there  be  a  cat  in  the  house,  it  is  locked  up,  or  put  under  a 
tub  to  prevent  its  approaching  the  corpse.  If  the  poor  creature 
has  passed  over  the  dead  body,  its  life  is  forfeited.  Sometimes  this 
is  carried  so  far,  that  if  it  he  found  in  the  same  apartment,  or  in 
that  above  it,  so  as  to  have  had  it  in  its  power  to  walk  over  the 
corpse,  it  is  irremediably  devoted  to  death.* 

^  Cvmx4NO,  S.  An  amusement  on  the  ice»  in  which  contending 
parties  more  smooth  stones  towards  a  mark.  These  are  called 
turUngM^ntt.  *  Of  the  sports  of  these  parts,  that  of  curling  is 
akvoiirite,  and  pne  unknown  in  England;  it  is  an  amusement  of 
Iheviater,  find  played  on  the  ice,  by  sliding  from  one  mark  to 
anolber,  great  stones  of  forty  to  seventy  pounds  weight,  of  a  he- 
mispherical fprm,  with  an  iton  pr  wooden  handle  at  top.  The 
•bjeci  of  the  player  is  to  lay  his  stone  as  near  to  the  mark  as  pus*. 
sible,  to  guard  that  of  his  partner,  which  had  been  well  laid  before, 
^r  to  strike  off  that  of  hi9  antagonist.'  fenpant's  tour  in  Spot, 
}772.  p.  93. 

?         ■   ■  The  curling*stane, 

Slides'murm'ring  o*er  the  plain/ 

Ramsay's  Poems,  ii.  383. 

*  As  cauld's  a  eurling'itane^  a  proverbial  phrase  used  to  denote 
^ny  thing  that  is  cold  as  ice,  S. 

*  The  term  may  be  from  Teut.  Kroll-^jf  Krull'tn,  sinuare,  flee- 
(eret  whence  £.  Cfirl.  as  the  great  art  of  the  game  is  to  make  the 
Stones  bend  in  towards  the  mark,  when  it  is  sa  blocked  up  that  they 
cannot  be  directed  in  a  itraight  liae.  Fr.  Croi/-cr,  c/avZ-cr,  to 
(nove  fast. 

*  The  origin  of  the  name,  however,  may  be  illustrate  by  the 
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iam«  words  as  otherwise  obed,  bothTeut..  EwtM-im,  and  Fr.  Croukr^ 
signify  to  3hake,  to  vibrate;  and  tbagaine  anay  have  had  its  de« 
signatioii  from  the  vibration  of  the  stones  in  their  fnotian«  in  con* 
sequence  of  the  inequality  of  the  surface. 

*  This  gaaae  it  would  appear,  is  known  in  the  low  countries,  aU 
though  under  a  different  name.  For  Kilian  renders  Teut.  Klityttn^ 
KaUv^ten^  ludere  massis  siv»  glebts  glaciatis,  certare  diacis  in  ae» 
quone  glaciato/ 

The  Engliflh  curl  cornea  frMn  the  Daaisk  kiille  lorquere 
or  krolle  plica. 

*  £,  EE,  8.  The  eye* 

'  About  his  hals  ane  quhissel  hung  had  he. 
Was  all  his  solace  for  tinsalaof  bis  e. 

Doug.  VirgiK  9§. 

'Quhatis  the  rycht  kepi ng  of  their  twa  commandis?  To  baif 
ane  cleir  ee  and  ane  clein  hart,  p  A  clear  be  is  the  rycht  judgment 
and  iftteationof  our  mind.  Ab  .  Hamilton't  Cateehisme  IdStyfoL 
73.  A.  S»  eag^  himxiga^  id.  A.  S.  pU  tagtm.  Precop.  ^Aeiie,  Pen* 
tac/* 

The  L.  6.  is  og ;  the  Swed  ^ga  wheaee  mir  ogle  to  •  foiw 
die  with  the  eyee^— »• 

The  Scotch  '  tt  of  the  Aiy'  is  a  beaoliful  met»|>bor  for 
noon  or  mid-day* 

*  To  mt,  MELi,  V.  n.  to  speak. 

Tbairfore  meikty^with  mouth  met  to  that  myld^ 
And  m^him  na  manancc,  bet  all  mesoure. 

Gawan  and  Gol.  1 1,  4. 
<Su.  G.  mael*a,lsU  raal-a,  A.  9.  mael-an,  Gerni.  Beig.  meld*ent 
precopw  oudth-ata,  Moes.  G.  roathl-jan  loqui ;  Su.  G.  mar/, voice  or 
sound.  Isl  mal  speech.  Ihre  views  Heb«  bbo,  malal  iocutus  fuit 
as  the  root.  This  word  suggests  the  origin  of  makat^  nml  (whence 
E  «ia/Z)  as  used  by  the  Goth,  nations  to  signify  ^a  forum,  also  a 
court,  L  B  malKus ;  because- these  public  toiatters  were  agitated  in 
the. way  of  discourse  or  reasoning.  For  MoesG.  laaM/ls  denotes  a 
"  forum  from  the  v.  already  mentioned  ;  and  this  being  the  most  an« 
tient  of  the  Gothic  dialects/ wa  may  believe  that  the  same  ana- 
logy is  preserved  in  the  reit.' 

The  Saxon  mal  is  loqoeIa>  termo,  malan  sermocioari, 
N.  S.  melltn  mdden\  ulF.  ma/M-ian  dicere ;  the  Swed-myf 
^ota,  malen  pingere. 

f  Low,  LQWi;  s.  1.  flame,  bla^Ci  S*  A.  Bor*' 
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toses  the  preceding  account*     For  it  is  said,   that  ^  Taimg^  In  the 
inguage  of  that  country,  signifies  a  point  of  land  stretching  out  into 
the  water.' 

•  In  the  Orkney  Islands,  the  L«np-/i>^,  or  the  **  Supreme  Court, 
in  which  business  of  the  utmost  importance  was  transacted/'  conti- 
tiued  (illlbe  tiraeof  the  Commonweatth.  V.  Barry's  Orkney,  p.217. 
.  Mt  is  thought  that  Ting,  as  denoting  a  convention,  is  derived 
fromSu.  G./ti?g-a  tospeak,  Alem.</»f7gAff  ;  because  they  anciently 
met  in,their  public  assemblies  for  con/frct^cf ,  and  in  this  manner  set- 
tled their  business.  This  t'tymnn  is  supported  by  analogy.  Moes 
G.  maihls  signifies  forum,  from  mathlian^  to  speak.  In  the  laws  of 
the  Lombards^  the  place  of  public  meeting  is  called  the  Mo//,  from 
Goth,  ma/,  discourse.  ^  Among  the  ancient  Gernr*  Spracht  alsa 
denoted  such  a  convention  ;  frum  s^rach  t%^  to  converse  ;  as  Ft. 
Parlement  is  from  parl-er^  to  speuk.' 

In  itie  sammlung  und  Hbstannmung  Germanischer  warzeU 
worter,  by  Meusel,  4to.  Halle, I77fi.  we  6nd  the  following-— 
ding,  judicium^  consilium ;  Otfr.  tribunal,  thronus,  lis^  cau- 
sa controversa  ;  forum  locus  judlcii,  litis,  tagathing,  letei- 
dung  judicium;  tegediogen,  citarc;  din^stag,  dienstag; 
L.  L.Sal,  thenca  judicium.  g1.  mons.  githingen  appellare, 
Otfr.  liligare,  judicare  A.  S.  ihingian ;  ihingen.  Otfr. 
pacisci,  conveniendo  promittere^  tractare,  V.  hisp.  *  se 
devover  LLe.  Sal.  bedingum  (gebotten  ding)  judicium  iextm 
brdineai  indicknn). 

We  shall  quote  two  more  articles  in  which  as  in  manj 
others  m  Dr.  Jamieson> dictionary  the  reader  will  find  the 
tedious  rout  of  etymological  research  varied  with  interesting 
details  and  instructive  information. 

'  Thumbikins,  «.  pL  An  instrument  of  torture,  applied  as  a  screw 
to  the  thumbs,  S. 

*  A  respectable  gentleman  in  the  town,  a  relation  of  (he  celehra* 
ted  Principal  Curstairs,  has  in  his  possession  theicfentical  thumbikins^ 
with  which  the  Principal  was  severely  tortured. — The  story  of  the 
thumbikins  is,"  that  Carsiairs  abkcd,  and  obtained  them. in  a  present 
from  his  tormentors.  «  I  have  heard,  Principal,'  said  King  Willi- 
i^m  to  him  the  first  time  he  waited  on  his  Majesty,  *  that  you  were 
tortured  vilh  something  they  call  fhunibihinf;  Pray  what  soft  of 
instrument  of  torture  is  it  V  *  I  will  shew  it  you/ replied  Carstairs^ 
•  the  next  time  I  have  the  honour  to  wait  on  your  Majesty.*  Tha 
Principal  was  as  good  as  his  word.  •  I  must  try  them,*  said  the 
Kin^;  *  I  must  put  in  my  thumbs  here, — now  jPrincipal,  turn  the 
screw.* — *.  O  noi  so  gently  —another  turn — another — Stop !  stop  t 
no  more — another  turn,  Pm  afraid^,  would  maka  me  confess  aay 
thing.'    P.  Grcauocki  Statist.  Ace.  v.  5dj« 
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^  ^  Tbi$  mode  of  torture  was  practised  on  the  persecuted  Presbyte- 
rians, doting  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Whether  the  merciful  rulers  of 
that  period  borrowed  the  idea  from  the  Spaniards,  I  cannot  say.  But 
it  has  been  generally  asserted,  that  part  of  the  cargo  oikhelnvinei" 
&/e  Armada,  wasA  large  assortment  of  thumbikiia^  which  it  was 
meant  should  be  employed  as  powerful  arguments  for  convincing  tha 
heretics,  '  .  , 

*  TiiuMBLTCKiNO,  «.    Ad  ancient  mode  of  con/iriQing  a  bargain,  S» 

*  Another  symbol  was  anciently  used  in  proof^  that  ji  sale  wasper^ 
fected,  wKich' continues  to  this  day  in  bargains  of  lesser  importance 
ainong  the  lower  rank  of  peopWy  the  parties  licking  and  joining  of 
thumbs:  and  decrees  are  yet  extant  in  our  records,  prior  to  the.  in- 
stitution of  the  college  of  juslice,  sustainin~g  sales'iipon  sunimonses  of 
ihumb^Ucking,  upon  this  medium^  that  the  parties  had  licked  thumbs 
at  finishing  the  barg-iin/     Erskine's  Inst.  6.  lli.  T.  3,  si  5. 

*  The  same  form  is  retained  among  the  vulgar  in  the  Highlands'*; 
an  imprecation  against  the  defaulter  being  generally  added  to  the 
symbol. 

*  There  is  evidently  an  allusion  to  this  mode  of  entering  into  en« 
gagementSy  in  the  8.  Song. 

*  There's  my  ihumh^  Til  ne*er  beguile  thee. 

Ramsay* s  JVorks^  ii.  263 ' 
'^  Tliis' custom,  although  it  now  appears  ridiculotis  and  child«^ 
ish,  bears  indubitable  marks  of  great  antiquity.  We  learn  front 
Tacitus,  that  it  existed  among  the  Iberians,  a  people  who  inhabit* 
cd  the  country  now  called  Georgia,  His  language  seems  also  to  ap« 
.  ply  to  their  neighbours  the  Armenians.  •  It  was  customary,' ha 
•ays, '  with  these  kings,  iti  conclodrnga  peace,  or  striking  an  alliance, 
to  join  their  right  iiands,  and  bind  their  ^^am^f  together,  and  draw 
then^  hard  with  a  running  kno^.  Immediately  when  the  blood  hacfdif* 
fused  itself  to  the  e.^tremlties,  it  was  let  out  by  a  slight  priclc,  and 
mwiM^Wy  licked  hj  the  contractiTig  parties.  Their  covenant  was 
henceforth  deemed  sacred,  as  beins;  ratified  by  each  other's  blood.'*, 
y.  Tacit.  Ann.  Lib.  xii.     Anc.  Univ.  Hist.  ix.  B\6J 

From  the  specixneos  which  we  have  prodaced  of  this 
elaborate  performance  the  reader  will  see  that  it  is  a  work 
oFgreat  research,  of  competent  erudition  and  of  considerable 
utility.  Though  it  do  not  display  any  extraordinary  pene- 
tration, yet  the  sober  judgment  and  ^ood  sense  of  the  writer 
prevents  him  from  bewildering  himseit  and  his  reader  in  that 
maze  of  fanciliil  absurdities  which  is  the  common  failing  of 
etymologists.  Dr.  Jamieson  always  searches  for  his  ety- 
mons where  they  vlvq  most  likely  to  be  found^  and  if  be  is 
/iometimes  mistaken  in  his  analogies,  he  at  least  never  goes 
far  outof  his  way  in  quest  of  lemote  and  evanescent  reseo)* 
biancesi     His  stock  of  antiquarian   lore  is  far  from  being 
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imall ;  the  manner  in  which  -he  strews  it  over  his  pa^e, 
shews  that  bis  mind  Is  more  filled  with  learning  Uiao  in* 
flated  with  vanity  ;  and  the  consciousness  of  his  wealth 
make*  him  disregard  the  pomp  of  appearances.  Where  he 
differs  from  others  he  manifests  no  arrogance  nor  presamp- 
lion,  and  he  always  appears  less  like  a  man  who  is  disputing 
for  victory  than  for  truth.  He  is  more  learned  than  John- 
son^ and  less  acute  than  Tooke;  but  his  diligence  is  oot 
exceeded  by  eitherj  and  his  modesty  is  equal  to  that  of  both 
put  together. 


AltT.XII.— TA<  Jdventures  of  Robert  Druty,  during  Fifteen 

.    YeMrt  captivity  in  the  hland  of  Madagascar,  containing 

\    a  Description  of  that  Islafid;  an  Account  of  its  Produce, 

Manufacture^,  and  Commerce;  with  an   Account  of  the 

.    Manners  and  Customs,  fVars,  Religion ,  and  Civil  Policy, 

of  the  Inhabitants  :  to  which  is  added,  a  Vocabulary  of 

the    Madagascar    Language,   Written  by  Himself,   and 

now  carefully    revised  ana  corrected  from  the  original 

.  Copy.  8vo.  8i.   London^  Meadows  in  Cornbill^  1748,  Sto* 

*    dart  and  Craggs,  Hull.  1807* 

'  THIS  is  to  certify,  that  Robert  Drury»  Afteen  years  a  slave  In 
JStfadagascar,  now  XWmg  in  London,  was  redeemed  from  thence,  and 
brought  into  England,  his  native  counti^  by  myself.  I  esteem  him 
ian  honest,  industrious  man,  of  good  reputation;  and  do  firmly 
believe,  tfaiat  the  account  he  gives  of  his  strange  and  surprising  ad* 
ventures  is  genuine  and  authentic.-*- 

May?,  1728.  .        Wm.  Mackett,' 

Such  is  the  advertisement  prefixed  to  the  first  edition  of 
these  adventures.  We  would  observe  that  truth  stands  in 
iieed  of  Ho  certificate:  it  possesses  a  native  force  aad  cha* 
racter,  which  irresistibly  carries  the  mind  along  with  it,  and 
extorts  its  assent.  If  a  tale  bear  internal  marks  of  falsehood, 
A  certificate  will  serve  only  to  awaken  suspicion^  and  to 
warn  the  reader  against  being  made  the  dupe  of  his  credu« 
lity.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  examine  minutely  the  support 
given  by  Captain  Mackett  to  this  history  of  Robt.  Drury. 
•In  J807>  the  evidence  of  Capt.  Mackett  and  the  story  of  Mr. 
J)rury  carry  with  them  about  equal  weight.  But  even  in 
174.%  it  would  have  been  reasonable  to  ask  whether  the 
captain  who  signed  ibe  certificate  15  years  before,  was  sUll 
^n  existence  ?    How  do  we  knoWi  that  the  adventures  to 
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Ihe  truth  of  which  he  depOsedi  ure  the  very  same  as  those 
given. to  the  public aft^r  the  intertal  of  Id  years?  and  other 
questions^  which  the  strict  laws  of  evidence  would  naturally 
suggest. 

But  let  this  po,sB,  and  let  us  come  to  the  tale  itself;  th^ 
foundation  of  which  at  least,  being  the  ordinary  occunreoces 
which  happen  to  ordinary  men  in  a  sea.faring  Hoe,  it  carries 
with  it  no  particular  marks  of  improbability* 

Robert  Drury,  was  the  son  or  an  inn-keeper  of  London  ; 
at  eleven  years  of  age  he  was  seized  with  apassiou  for  going 
V>  sea  ;  on  which  he  was  so  resolutely  bent,  that  his  parents 
found  it.  necessary  to  comply  .with  his  inclination.  Accord* 
ingly  he  embarked  on  board  the  Degrave  East  Indiaman; 
commanded  by  Capt.  William  Young,  in  the  be&ianing  of 
the  year  1701,  being  then  in  his  14th  year/'  They  had  a 
prosperous  voyaM  to  Bengal  ;  from  whence  they  sailed 
^gain,  homeward  bound.  Going  down  the  river,  the  ship 
ran  aground ;  but  she  got  off  the  next  high  water,  it  was 
ihoogbt,  without  damage.  But  at  sea  she  proved  leaky, 
which  made  them  put  into  the  Mauritius;  where  tbe^ 
searched  for  the  leak,  but  to  no  purpose.  Pursuing  their 
voyage  to  the  cape,  th^  water  eained  upon  them  so  fast  that 
they  despaired  of  saving  the  ship.  In  this  extremity  they 
resolved  to  reach  Madagascar,  at  which  bland  they  arrivecfi 
and  with  the  greatest  difficulty  gained  the  land,  two  men 
and  one  woman  only  perisliing  in>  the  attempt.  The  whole 
number  who  reached  the  shore  was  above  i60,  including 
some  Lascars,  whom  they  had  taken  in  at  the  Mauritius^ 
The  ship  was  wrecked. 

The  company  now  f^^U  into  the  power  of  a  king,  who 
seems  to  have  entertained  no  design  against  their  lives,  but 
rather  wished  to  make  use  of  their  services  against  hi*  ene-* 
lilies.  By  bis  orders  they  were  marched  to  the  seat-  of  the* 
ro^al  government,  of  which  we  receive  the  following  des- 
cnptioQ :  ^  ' 

*  The  residence  of  this  king  is  about  fifty  miles  from  the  sea  8ide» 
for  I  reckon  we  might  travel  1 6  or  17  miles  a  day.  It  stands  in  a 
wood|  secured  with  tiees  all  rouad  ir»  which  seem  to  have  been 

'  planted  there  when  very  young ;  they  grow  very  regular  and  tall^ 
and  so  close  together,  that  a  small  dog  cannot  pass  between^  them. 
They  are  likewise  armed  with  large  strong  thorns,  so  thau  there  is 
no  breaking  through  or  dimbing  over  them.  There  are  but  two 
passages  or  gales,  which  are  so  narrow  that  two  only  can  go  abreast: ' 
One^  of  these  to  the  northward,  and  another  to  the  southward  ^  the. 

'  whole*  is  about  a  mile  in  circumference/ 
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The  party  (who  had  been  joined  by  ^bout  nine  of  their 
coantrymeii  whom  misfortune  had  thrown  into  like  circum* 
stances)  seeing  themseKes  prisoners,,  and  all  hopes  of  leav- 
ing; the  island  cut  off,  formed  a  resolution,  which,  had  it 
been  executed  with  the  same  judgment  and  courage,  with 
which  it  had  been  concerted  and  begun,  would  probably 
have  effected  their  deliverance.  It  was  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  Cortes  in  his  treatment  of  Montezuma  ;  to  seize 
vpon  the  monarch  ahd  his  son  in  the  midst  of  his  subjects  ; 
to  keep  them  as  hostages  for  their  own  safety,  and  to  pass 
through  his  dominions  in  a  body  to  a  neighbouring  8tatej» 
^herethey  had  reason  to  believe  that  they  should  be  secure. 
This  was  accordingly  done;  and  the  pa^ty  set  off.  But 
from  the  irresolution  of  men  worn  out  with  fatigue  and 
thirst/ and  in  hourly  danger  of  being  overwhelmed  by  a  su- 
perior force,  they  were  tempted  to  qonfide  in  faithless  8a« 
Tages ;  first,  to  exchange  their  royal  prisoner  for  some  arms  f 
ana  s/econdly,  to  give  up  his  son  for  three  other  hostages.  Iti 
iiut,  nearly  the  whole  party  were  massacred.*  They'  spared 
however,  our  author,  and  three  oc  four  other  boys,  nearly 
pf  the  same  age  ;  whqse  lives  were  preserved  at  the  expence 
ff  their  liberty. 

Our  author  became  the  slave  of  a  native  lord  or  dean  (at 
they  are  galled  in  the  Madagascar  tongue)  whose  name  was 
Dean  Mevarrow,from  whose  savage  arid  irritable  disposixion 
his  life  was  in  i^equent  danger.  But  th|B  kindness  and  gen* 
tleaessof  his  wife  made  him  some  aniends  for  rhe  tyranny 
of  the  husband.  In  this  con^ilipn  he  lived  severaryears^ 
till  he  had  nearly  forgotten  his  native  tongue.  Hia  princi* 
pal  daineslic  einp)o3ment  was  taking  care  of  bis  masfer'a 
Rattle  ;  in  the  time  of  war  he  ofliciatisd  as  a  domestic  and 
gnard  to  the  female  part  of  the  family ;  and  when  b^  had  arriv- 
f  d  at  man^s  estate  made  one  of  their  parties  to  war.  He  haii 
related^  at  Jength  his  own  history  during  this  period  qI  hia 
^ife^  and  has  interwoven  with  it  such  an  account  of  the  mi^n? 
ners,  customs^  religion  and  opinions  of  the  natives,  as  he 
thought  interesting.  Though  from  the  early  period  of  life 
at  which  he  was  thrown  into  this  singular  situation,  aeon* 
fined  education,  and  a  contracted  acquaintance  of  the  worldj» 
\i  cannot  be  expected  that  he  could  penetrate  below  the- 
superficies  of  the  scene  before  himj,yet  we  must  acknowledge^, 
that  ^e  have  been  much  amused  with  bis  simple  narrative, 
and  that  he  has  given  a  lively  anci  interresling  picture  of 
Vhe  haljits  of  aspciely  little  elevated  above  the  savage  slater,  - 
^c  manaers  of  the  great  laea  bear  a  resemblance^^  m  9g^, 
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itrikinp;  points^  4;o  those  of  iKe  heroes  of  Homer,  though  . 
the  whole  community  seem  lo  have  been  far  below  the 
Grecians,  i|s  depicted  by  the  venerable  bard,  in  civir!2atii!)o. 
This  resemblance  is  to  us  no  uic'an  prddf  of  ihe  fidelity  6f 
the  portrait ;  for  ndiher  Robert  DrurJ*  ribr  his  ^dilori  seem 
conscious  that  there  ever  existed  a  poet  of  the  name  of 
Homer.  ,        ^ « 

Tlie  wives  and  (wfc  presume  too)  the  mistresses  oTthe 
Jeans  are  captives  taken  in  war/  and  dFt^n,  like  Androma* 
che,  the  daughters  of  princes.  Even  ittferior  meo  obtain 
wives  by  the  chance  of  war ;  cattle,  women,  and  childred 
being  the  chief  prizes  of  the  victors.  In  'ibis  manner,  our 
author  himself  obtained  a  wife,  the  daughter  of  a  neighbour* 
ing  chieftain,  and  for  whom  he  professes  to  have  ^It  the 
warmest  affection.  But  liberty  had  still  greater  charms; 
To  obtain  his  freeddm  he  left  her,  but  very  reluclantly.- 
The  hnsband  exercises  A  despotic  authority  over  his  house- 
hofd.  The  mark  of  submission  paid  by  inferiors  are  of  the 
most  humiliating  kind*^ 

*  When  it  was  broad  dayligbt  (says  Drury)  we  marched  home^ 
ward  (for  so  I  must  now  call  it,)  and  in  three  or  four  hours  time 
we  arrived  at  a  considerable  towny  with  three  or  four  tamarind  tteea 
before  it.  One  of  the  negroes  carried  a  large  shell,  which  when 
be  blowed,  sounded  like  a  po&t boy's  horn.  This  brought  the  wo* 
men  to  a  spacious  house  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  about  twelve 
feet  high  which  I  soon  perceived  was  my  roaster's.  No  sooner  bad 
be  seated  himself  at  the  door,  but  his  wife  came  out,  crawliug  on 
ber  hands  and  knets  till  she  came  to  him,  and  then  licked  his  fcets 
and  when  she  had  t&us  testified  her  duty  and  respects,  his  mother 
paid  him  the  like  compliment ;  ami  al!  the  women  in  the  town  saluted 
their  husbands  in  the  same  manner ;  then  each  man  went  to  bis  rei* 
pective  habitation,  my  master's  brother  only  excepted,  who  though 
be  had  a  house  had  no  wife  to  receive  him  ;^and  so  he  staid  behind/ 

lliough  the  use  of  letters  and  consequently  of  written  lawt 
is  unknown,  stilt  there  is  an  unwritten  code,which  is  commit, 
ted  to  the  memory ,and  by  which  penalties  are  affixed  to  fla* 
grant  breaches  of  moral  and  civil  duties.  Fines,  estimated 
by  cattle  or  sheep  (for  they  have  no  coined  money)  are  im- 
posed according  to  the  magnitude  of  the  offences.  But 
these  are  not  sufBcient  to  prevent  habitual  outrages,  parti- 
cularly of  the  lords,  whose  power  sets  the  controul  of  law 
at  defiance.  Their  great  grievance  if  stealing  each  other's  * 
cattle;  this  system  of  rapine  seems  general,  and  causes  eter-  ^ 
Hal  feuds:  reprisels  are  made;  the  friends  of  each  party 
teke  pvt  in  the  qaarrel  *,  aad  the  whole  cbuotry  becomes 
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atceneof  blood  and  disorder.  The  contest  finally  endd  ia 
a  famioe ;  and'the  parties  do  not  think  of  an  accommodaLton 
till  the  general  misery  baa  nearly  put  it  oat  of  their  powev 
to  inflict  any  further  evil  on  each  other. 

Causes  of  the  same  sort  are  in  the  main  the  occasion  of 
wars  likewise  among  the  nations,  who  call  themselves  civi-* 
lized;  though  the  prete;[ts  are  rather  more  specious,  and 
the  real  motives  are  concealed  under  a  thicker  veil  of  hypo* 
crisy.  The  untutored  savage  too  has,  like  his  civilized 
brethren,  recourse  to  the  solemnities  of  relif^ion  to  sanctify,, 
as  it  were,  the  breach  of  all  the  ordinances  ot  God  and  man. 
We  have  our  annual  fastings  and  prayings, 

^  Dean  Mevarrow,  after  a  plundering  expedition^  performed  the 
ceremony  of  thanksgiving  to  God  for  hts  happy  deliverance  from  all 
the  hasards  of  war,  and  for  the  success  of  his  arps  :  which  is  per* 
formed  after  the  following  manner.  The  inhahttants  have  in  all 
their  houses  a  small  portable  utensil,  which  is  devoted  to  religious 
Mses,  which  they  call '  the  owiey*  It  is  made  of  a  peculiar  wood,  ir\ 
small  pieces,  neatly  joined,  and  making  almost  the  fvrm  of  an  half 
moon,  between  which  ar^  placed  two  alligjator's  teeth  ;  this  is 
adorned  with  various  kinds  of  beads,  and  such  a  sash  fastened  to  it 
behiqd,  as  a  man  ties  about  his  waist  when  he  goes  to  war.  [f 
shall  not  here  pretend  to  give  an  exact  account  of  their  rdigiuus 
worship,  for  I  had  not  been  long  enough  in  the  country  to  be  a  per- 
fect master  of  the  true  meaning  of  what  they  either  did  or  said.] 
However  I  observed  that  they  brought  two  forks  from  the  woods, 
and  fixed  them  in  the  ground,  on  which  was  laid  a  beam,  slender 
at  each  end,  and  about  six  feet  long,  with  two  or  three  pegs  in  it ; 
and  upon  this  they  hung  the  owley.  Behind  it  w^s  a  long  pole, 
to  which  a  bullock  was  fastened  with  a  cord.  They  b^d  a  pan  (hil 
of  live  coalSy  on  which  they  threw  an  i^romattc  gum,  and  planted 
h  under  the  owley.  Then  they  took  a  small  quantity  of  hair  from 
the  tail,'  chin,  and  eyebrows  of  the  ox,  and  put  them  on  the  owley  { 
then  Dean_  Mevarrow,  my  master,  used  some  particular  gestures, 
,  wiih  a  large  knife  In  his  hand  ;  and  made  a  formal  prayer,  in  which 
^e  people  joined.  In  the  next  place,  they  threw  the  ox  on  the 
ground,  witb  hts  legs  tied  fast  together,  and  the  dean  cut  his  throat ; 
for  as  there  are  no  priests  among  them,  the  chief  man,  whether  of 
the  country,  town^  or  family,  performs  all  divine  offices  himself.*  ^ 

The  deans  seem  to  possess  an  absolute  authority  over  the 
persons  of  ibeir  subjects  i  the  laws  therefore  cap  only  be  re« 
garded  as  rules  with  which  they  give  a  voluntary  compli* 
i^nce,  and  useful  regulations  by  which  they  may  Irame 
their  own  decisions,  but  over  which  they  exercise  a  dis- 
peosing  powder,  whenever  itsuitsibeir  pleasure  or  their  con* 
\ei|ienc^.     Dean  M^yi^rrpw  suspected  a  man  to.  have,  ba4 
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a  crimibul  intercourse  with  his  wife*  His  brother  Dean 
Spbbo  inticed  the  snpposed  adulterer  into  the  forest  and 
assassinated  him.  Mevarrow,  at  the  same  time,  nssassinat* 
edthe  brother  of  the  offender,  who  had  been  ffinlty  of  no 
crime,  except  that  of  relationship,  which  it  was  feared  would 
stimulate  him  to  revenge.  But  though  the  power  of  the 
lord  is  in  itself  despotic,  it  finds  a  limit  in  the  situation  of 
the  society.  If  a  lord  is  tyrannical  and  oppressive,  his 
subjects. desert  him  and  pass  over  to  the  territories  of  his 
neighbours.  Thus  some  have  become  rich  and  powerful 
from  the  clemency  of  their  dominion  and  the  fame  of  their 
Justice. 

But  the  power  of  peace  and  war  is  justly  deemed  a  matter 
of  too  high  concernment  to  be  left  to  the  will  even  of  hhii 
who  Arbitrarily  disposes  of  the  lives  of  individuaU.  The 
rudeness  of  unsophisticated  nature  spurns  with  contempt  at 
so  monstrous  a  doctrine  as  that  the  safi^ty  of  the  whole  com- 
munity should  be  endangered  by  the  caprice  or  folly  of  an 
individual.  On  receiving  an  ambassador  from  a  neighbour, 
log  prince,  to  form  an  alliance,  and  afford  each  other  mu- 
tual assistance.  Dean  Mevarrow  summoned  a  general  as- 
sembly, of  all  the  chiefs  and  freemen,  to  comfe  and  consult 
with  him  on  an  affair  of  the  last  imporiance.  The  alliance 
was  proposed  in  form  by  the  sovereign  to  the  assembly. 

*  The  chance  of  war/  said  he  to  them,  *  it  precarious,  and  you 
have  families,  slaves^  and  cattle  to  lose  as  well  as  I ;  weigh  weli 
therefore  the  nBtter  in  band,'  and  let  me  •have  your  resolution, 
%ritlr which  I  shall  readily  concur.' 

We  have  seen  that  these  simple  islanders^do  not  think  a 
priesthood  essential  to  religion;  every  master  of  a  family 
performs  the  fuhctiops  of  (he  priesthood  ;  and  honest  Drury 
seems  alily  to  insinuate  that  the  peace  of  society  is  rather 
promoted  than  disturbed  by  this  arrangement.  As  be  does 
not,  however, pretend  to  be  versed  in  polemical  divinity,  we 
will  set  this  heretical  doctrine*to  the  score  of  i>is  ignorance 
and  sin^plicity ;  and  will  observe  that,  strictly  speaking,  the 
functions  of  the  priest  and  monarch  are  united  in  one  per« 
son,  as  has  happened  in  the  institutions  of  many  other  socie* 
ties.  One  ceremony,  which  the  monarch  is  bound  to  per- 
form in  his  quality  of  priest,  our  readers  will  deem  singular. 
It  is,  that  himself  or  al  least  a  deputy  of  the  royal  family,  is 
bound  to  perform  the  office  of  butcher  for  all  his  subjecta. 
None  who  reverence  their  ancient  customs,  (for  here  as 
flsev^bere  there  exist  a  few  profane  free- thinkers)  will  uste 
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a  bit  of  beef,  unless  the  throat  of  the  anitml  has  been  cdt 
by  a  baad  of  royal  Mood.  The  origin  of  this  strange  custom 
seems  to  have  been  the  collection  of  a  species  of  Revenue 
from  the  superstition  of  the  muhltode  ;  for  a  fee,  which  was 
a  large  piece  of  meat^  always  fell  to  the  $bare  of  the  royal 
butcher.  Mevarrow  and  his  brother,  being  masters  of  much 
wealth  iu  cattle  and  slaves,  found  this  office  Tery  troable- 
ftome,  as  they  were  sometimes  obliged  16  go  five  or  six  diiles 
to  kill  an  ox.  This  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  chiefs  prov« 
ed  highly  fortunate  to  their  poor  white  slave.  The  interior 
blacks  have  a  most  exalted  opinion  of  all  white  men  ;  and 
our  author  passing  for  the  captain's  son,  who  is  looked opon 
as  no  wise  inferior  to  a  king,  be  was  therefore  thought  of 
honourable  descent  enough  to  be  preferred  to  the  dignity 
of  butcher ;  and  received  the  emoUiment  of  this  respeetable  - 
office,  which  most  happily  supplied  his  most  urgent  necessitiei^' 
Mevarrow  and  some  others  had  discernment  enough  to  per* 
ceive  this  to  be  a  very  idle  and  ridiculous  piece  of  super^r 
atition;  but  he  felt  himself  obliged  to  conform  to  it:  bad 
he  attempted  suddenly  to  abolish  it,  such  an  innovation 
would  pr6bably  have  occasioned  a  general  desertion ;  and 
the  bulk  of  the  people  would  have  gone  to  live  ander  other 
lords. 

Besides  the  domestic  cattle,  there  are  herds  of  a  Wild 
breed  dispersed  all  over  the  island.  We  shall  extract  for 
the  amusement  of  our  readers,  a  description  of  the  methd4 
W>sed  by  the  natives  to  kill  them, 

^  It  was  now  night,  ant)  they  were  going  a  be^- bunting:  wh^n 
tbey  set  out  on  purpose  to  kill  the  best  beasts,  they  always  make 
clioice  of  the  darkest  nights.  -  They  permitted  roe,  on  iny  request, 
to  accompany  ihero  ;  but  first  ordered  nre  to  wash  myself,  as  they 
themselves  did,  that  we  might  nor  smelt  either  of  aihoke  or  sweat* 
I  would  have  takta  two  lances  according  to  <mstom,  but  they  ob« 
liged  me  to  leave  one  behind  me,  lest  two  tngetber  might  rattle  in 
my  hand.  These  cattle  feed  only  in  the  night,  and  if  all  these  pre« 
cautions  were  not  taken,  they  could  ucver  be  sorprised :  for  they 
are  always  on  their  guard,  snorting  with  their  noses,  and-  listening 
arter  ilieir  pursuers.  We  can  hear  them  roar  and  bellow  aareat 
fi'^y  (iiF,  by  which  wc  know  where  they  are,  and  we  are  forced  at- 
ways  to  go  round  till  they  are  directly  to  the  windward  of  us;  for 
otherwise  they  wotild  soon  scent  us.  As  soon  as  we  had  got  tha 
wind.  And  cattle  right  a-head,  and  were  within  hearings  we  walked 
with  all  the  circumspection  possible,  cropping  the  top  of  the  grass 
with  our  hands,  as  close  as  possible,  to  mimic,  as  well  as  \re  couldj^ 
Ibe  noise  a  cow  makes  when  she  bites  it.  The  moment  they 
b^aixl  us  th(^-  werc'all  hush  -,  not  one  of  them  bellowed  or  gra^ied^ 
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Inat  siemed  (9  l^n  wi|b  ibe  gr«»le|t  tttenlion ;  which  when  fv» 
pe;xreivcd|  we  fill  ^\9Qd  (il^ewittf,  wUhout  «  wLup«ft  whiUt  thi-ee  or 
&i4r«:i9^ho  uQdersiooc]  the  u^ture  of  i^  belt,  coo tiuued  cropping  tbe 
gras9.  When  ikp  cattle  had  li^teueJi  till  (as  we  iixiagi^^d)  thef 
took  us  forsofne  of  their  own  species,  tbey  returned  to  tbeir  gra«. 
ingy  and  w^  w^ljced  with  cautioq  nearer,  still  miin  c^^ingthem  as  \i^ 
fnoved  softly  alc^ng,  Pean  Murpanzack  ordered  me  to  keep  behind, 
lest  they  should  discern  my  white  skin,  and  be  startled  ;  he  alsA 
^ave  me  his  lumber  to  cover  myself  with,  which  was  a  large  piece 
of  Mack  silk,  so  chat  if  I  had  been  near  them,  they  could  have  seeit 
nothing  but  my  face,  the  grass  being  above  knee  deep/ 

*  At  length  we  got  amongst  them,  so  (hat  one  of  our  men  (as  hm 
fold  me)  with  some  grass  in  his  hand,  and  under  the  cover  of  a  bush, 
look  hoM  of  rbf  di^g  of  a  cow,  and  Anding  she  gave  no  milk,  h# 
(sonciudec)  sh<^  was  not  lean,  for  which  reason  he  stuck  his  iaoca 
in&untly  ink^  her  bdiy,  and  drew  it  out  agein,  making  no  other  mo* 
tjon.  The  cow  thua  wounded  will  give  a  spring  perhaps,  and  mako 
9,  noise,  as  if  another  bad  run  ber  horns  against  her  ;  but  this  is  stk 
^ommpp  amongst  tbem^  that  the  herd  is  not;  any  wise  di.tturbed  by 
i^  :  so  that  aur  people  sluck  three  or  four  after  this  manner,  .an4 
left  the^,  with  an  intention  to  coine  the  ne^t  morni u^t  and  track 
}hem  by  tbeir  blood  :  for  it  is  very  dangerous  to  come  near^thero  it^ 
the  night.  As-soon  as  they  find  themselves  sorely  wounded,  thejr 
run  from  tbeir  companions,  and  will  attack  the  iirst  roan/they  see 
•iPhey  are  geneially  found  actiiaUy  dead,  or  fallen  down  in  some, 
wood)  or  shelter  of  bushes,  as  if  they  industriously  endeavoured  tm 
iponceal  themselves.  No  sooner  had  we  determinetl  to  def arf,  a«^ 
i  had  returned  Dran  Munianzack  hie  lumber,  but  a  calf,  ih»tba4 
been  ngrtally  wounded,  began  to  make  an  hideoue  uproar ;  and 
funning  about  made  the  herd  jealous :  so  that  they  ran  away,  a^d 
ike  ci^lf  made  directly  at  me>  and  knocked  me  backwards ;.  I  catchy 
ed  hold  of  bis  l<'g>  but  crii'd  out  lustily  for  help*  This  accident  af* 
ij^rdmi  much  lyiirth,  a^d  fixed  a  joke  upon  me  afterwards,  as  a  stout ' 
(eilow  to  cry  out  ibr  assistance  to  cope  with  a  calf..  However  thejfi 
iuoJ^  him%  ctU  him  to  pieces^  and  carried  liim  awi^y,  of  whom  wo 
mc^de  4k  very  gpod  6i^)per.  I  have  been  informed,  that  notwitbr 
lt9.Qdii|g,these  cattle  a]^  sp  wild,  the  cows  will  sometimes  stand  stilt 
to  have,  their  dugs  handled,  and  severaj  of  them  have  been  milked 
in  the  dark  into  an  horn  ;  however,  as  1  never  attempteVi  this  myself 
}  cannot  absolutely  vouch  it  for  truth  ;  yet  as  I  have  heard  so  many 
affirm  it,  1  think  there  are  no  just  grounds  to  contradict  it/ 

The  tyranny  of  Mevarrow,  and  the  desire  of  getting 
nearer  the  sea-coast  at  length  incited  our  anther  to  attempt 
bis  escape^  which  be  happily  effected  and  put  himself  under 
^he  protection  of  another  chief,  from  whom  he  received  kind 
treatment  and  was  no  longer  a  slave.  _  But  the  hopes  of 
tuf ing  restored  to  bis  ^country  were  as  ((ist^nt  as  ever. '  i{e 
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mgain.  ther«rore>  fied^  and  performed  "b,  aoliury  journey 
through  immense  and  nnknowo  wilds^  making  ibe  earth  hi9 
bed  and  the  canopy  of  heaven  his  coTering.  But,  being 
now  well  versed  in  the  arts  of  savage  life;  the  dangers  were 
more  imaginary  than  real.  Man  was  the  foe  whom  he  most 
dreaded.  The  beaaUof  the  forest  were  kept  off  at  night  by 
fires,  lighted  by  the  friction.of  sticks.  Vegetable  foo^  roots 
in  particular,  were  every  where  to  be  found;  so  that  a  sa- 
vage mic^bt  riot  in  plenty  on  spots  where  an  European  would 
perish  wuh  hunger,  from  his  ignorance  of  the  mode  of  dis-^ 
covering  tliem.  The  coast,  at  length,  so  long  desired,  and 
a  part  of  it  occasionally  frequented  by  Europeans*  was  gain^ 
eo.  Some  intercourse  was  obtained  with  Europeans,  or  with 
those  who  had  conversed  and  traded  with  Europeans.  But 
no  vessel  was  on  the  coast ;  new  adventures  occurred,  and 
'fresh  perils  were  encountered.  Among  others  is  related  the  / 
horrible  one  of  a  most  narrow  escape  from  sudden  death* 
from  the  hand  of  the  executioner :  the  motive  for  so  bar* 
barous  an  order  was .  the  mere  suspicion  of  an  action,  which 
had  it  been  well  founded,  would  not  have  justified  any  pu* 
nishment  at  all.  So  true  it  is,  that  dsepotism,  whether  in 
civilized  or  in  barbarous  communities,  is  the  greatest  curse 
that  a  nation  can  endure.  At  length  the  looe-wished-for 
object,  an  English  ship,  arrived,  and  what  was  hardly  to  be 
expected,  the  captain  had  a  letter  for  himself.  His*  father 
bad  beard  that  his  unfortunate  son  was  still  living,  a  slave 
among  savages ;  and  had  taken  the  necessary  measure  for 
hi»  release.  He  embarked  therefore  on  the  tOth  of  January, 
1716,  on  board  the  Drake,  Capt.  Mackett,  and  bid  adiew 
to  the  island  of  Madagascar. 

We  imagine  that  this  narrative  is  in  the  main  founded  on 
fact.  We  cannot  deny  that  its  perusal  has  afforded  us  con<« 
siderable  amufieinen|t.  We  bave  sympathize^  with  the  dts* 
tresses  of  the  relator,  and  rejoiced  at  his  better  fortunes. 
However  different  is  the  form,  the  costume,  and  the  drapery 
of  the  actors,  who  exhibit  upon  this  humble  theatre,  the  pas- 
sions, characters,  and  motives'  will  be  found  to  bear  a  strik- 
ing resemblance  to  those  with  which  we  are  familiar  at  home, 
and  which  enliven  and  diversify  the  scenes  which  make  up  , 
the  business  of  human  life. 
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Aut.  XIII.— TAf  HiUo'rf/  of  France,  under  the  Kirt^s  ^the 
-  Hace  ofValois.from  the  Accession  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  to 
the  Heath  of  Charlet  the  Ninth.  By  Natk.  Wm.  Wrax- 
ail,  Jitq»  The  Third  Edition  with  very  considerable 
jdugmentations.  Two  Vols.  8ra.  \tk.  bds,  MawmaDy 
1807. 

Art.  XIV. — A  Tour  through  the  JVestem,  Southern, and  Inic* 
rior  Provinus  of  France,  in  the  Years  niiand  1776.  Bj/ 
Nath.  Wm.  Wraxall,,  Esq.  The  Third  Edition,  corrected 
and  augmented.  \2,mQ^  4«.  bds.  pp.  280;.  MawmaQ^ 
1807, 

THESE  very  amusing  volumes  have  been  too  long 
before  the  public  to  require  any  peculiar  notice  from  us  at 
present ;  nor  should  we  have  .stepped  so  far  out  of  our  usual, 
practice  as  to  remark  on  them  at  all;  did  they  not  appear, 
before  us  in  a  shape  somewhat  different  from  that  of  merely 
^  new  editions.  The  iirst  and  most  important  of  the  works 
in  question  has  received,  indeed,  a  great  deal  of  improve- 
ment from  the  more  maliire  judgment  of  its  author  who  baa 
, corrected  many  opinions  before  too  hastily  advanced,  and 
set  in  a  more  fair  historical  light  many  facts  set  down  oa 
deficient  or  partial  authority. 

Mr.  Wraxall  will  excuse  us  for  pointing  out  to  him  a  few. 
particulars  in  which  he  is  either  still  incorrectf  or  in  which 
we  think  his  labours  still  susceptible  of  improvement. 
.  The  tour,  which  is  written  in  a  remarkably  easy  and  plea- 
sant  style,  and  combines  in  the  most  agreeable  manner  ma- 
ny of  the  common  objects  of  travelling  with  -historical  and 
local  anecdote,  betrays  marks  of  haste  and  inaccuracy,  les^ 
sened  indeed,  but  not  altogether  expunged,  in  the  present 
edition;  Charles  the  bad  lived  in  the  fourteenth,  not  the 
fifteenth^  century,  p.  3. '  Coaches  were  notNknown,  even 
among  aovereigns,  till  near  half  a  century  after  Ann  of.Bre. 
tagne^  decease,  1514.'  p.  48.  Sie.  Palaye,  we  think,  mea« 
tions  coaches  as  being  common  in  the  court  of  tiurguqdy  so 
aarly  as  1460.  Surely  the  duchy  of  Bretagne  has  given 
biribto  many  illustrious  chtiracters  besides  Du  Gueselin. 
^  To  go  no  farther  for  instancies  than  Troissart,  have  we  not 
Clisson,  his  contemporary,  and  almost  G<)ualiy  celebrated} 
When  Mr.  Wraxall  speaks  of  a  St.  William,  Duke  of  Aqui- 
tain,  does  he  forget  that  St.  William  was  ilu  most  illustrious 
of  that  venerable  race  ?  And  when  he  affects  to  be  so  much 
at  a  loss  concerning  the  idrnliiy  of  Saint  Richard  king  of 
England,  can  he  really  doubt  for  a  moment  that  it  is  Coeur 
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fc  J^oif  to  whom  the  honoar  of  canonizdtiuh  is  here  attri* 
iHftr^d  }  Dalomtic,  we  believe,  i«  a  term  for  a  prelatic  vest- 
-Btenty  not  a  pastoral  staff,  p»  141^  and  we  qnestion  whether 
Fa&iphaecver  before  foond  herselFon  the  baoks  of  the  £ri- 
^Qus  ]an(^enting  the  death  of  Piiaeton* 

The  very  corrections  theoMelves  wbich  have  been  so  \U 
kerally  bestowed  by  Mr.  W.  on  his  History  of  the  Race  of 
Valoisy  are  a  source  of  im  perfect  ion  which  he  could  hardly 
have  forese€fn»  The  text  is  now  so  overcharged  with  com- 
mentary that  it  resembles  Bayle's  Dictionary  or  Harrises 
lives  (avowedly  written  on  the  same  model)  more  that)  a 
vegular  history.  But  besides  that  the  mode  itself  is  very  io- 
-convenient  and  perplexing  when  adopted  in  a  work^  like  the 
l^esent,  of  connected  narration.  Mr.  W.*s  notes  are,  many 
of  them,  not  like  Bayly's  the  depositories  of  new  and  cori« 
oQ»  anecdotes,  but  mere  repetitions,  and  sometimes  contra* 
didlion^  of  the  text. 

It  were  much  to  be  wished,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Wraxall, 
while  er^gaged  on  his  task  of  correction,  had  bestowed  so 
much  pains  on  ^he  subject  as  to  have  revised,  enlarged,  tfnd 
stitered  his  text>  rather  than  poured  over  it  such  a  deluge  of 
notes* 

But,  notwithMandins:  these  defects,  we  must  confess  that 
a  history  of  so  deep  research  has  seldom   come  i>efore  our 
€Te^,so  pleasantly  told  and  so  full  of  entertaining  anecdote 
itfs  this;  and  we  warmly  recommend  it   to  Mr.  VVraxail  to 
pursue  his  design   of  illustrating,  in  a  similar  manner^  the^ 
ntore  remote  periods  of  French  history. 
.    In  fact  it  must  be  the  fault  of  the  writer  if,  with  such  er* 
c?ehenl  materials,  a  history  of  France  is  not  made  the  most 
afitusing,  as  well  as  instructive,  of  all  historical  comptla«> 
tfoiv-.    The  dry,  melh.od'ical,  and  verbose  writers  of  other 
countries    have  been   very  fond  of  twitting  their  volatile 
neighbours   with   the  want  of  a  regular  national   history. 
Bnt  while  such  stores  of  familiar  and  minute  inforniatioa 
are* to  be  extracted  fron>  the  multitude  of  their  coniempo* 
rary  memoir- trritcrs  and  chroniclers,   we  have  little  reason- 
to  reproach  them  with  their  deficiency  .  in  an   article,  that' 
maybe  so  well  spared  and  issa  very  amply  supplied. 

Brantome  himself,  with  all  his  occasional  indecency  and 
mmorality,  is  an  inestimable  treasure ;  and  it  Is  n^atter  of 
some  surprise  that,  in  this  age  of  translation,  that  most 
amusing  writer  hns  not  found  his  way  tivthis  country  in  an 
English  dress.  We  are  far  from  being  advocates  for  trans* 
forming  into  our  language  the  whole  of  what  the  profligate 
frenchman  has  transmitted  to  us :  btft  we  are  oJf  opinio 
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that  the  greater  part  of  his  works,  judiciously  curtailed  and 
selected^  would  make  a  most  useful  aod  agreeable  additiaa 
to  our  literature. 


Art.  XV.^Tke  Knights :   Tales  illustrcttive  of  the  MarveU 
lous.  By  B.  C.  Dallas,  Esq.  3  ro&/l«iwo.  Longman.  1808, 

MR*  DALLAS  deservedly  stands  high  in  the  public  esli** 
mation  for  his  knowledge  of  character  and  manners  and  his 
agreeable  mode  of  conveying  the  results  of  his  observation. 
In  a  late  work  to  which  we  have  already  ^iven  our  share  of 
praise,  (the  Morlands)  he  contrived  to  excite  an  unusual  de« 
gree  of  interest  by  his  whimsical,  but  ingenious,  invention 
of  grafting  on  the  same  stock  two  widely  different  fables, 
contrasted  with  each  other  as  separately  illustrative  of  the 
^  simple*  and  the  *  surprising.'  In  the  latter  story,  how- 
ever, notwithstanding  its  title,  no  ^eyent  was  admitted  out 
of  the  course  of  nature,  and  the  author  reserved  to  himself 
that -power  of  introducing  scenes  and  images  from  real  life 
in  which  he  particularly  excels. 

With  all  our  love  for  romance,  we  opened,  under  some 
degree  6f  uneasiQess,  the  present  volumes,  which  profess  to 
treat  of  nothing^  within  this  visible  diurnal  sphere;'  we 
entertained  some  doubts  of  Mr.  Dallas's  success  in  drying 
adventures  on  fairy -land;  and  we  must  add  that  on  perusal 
we  were  confirmed  in  the  doubts  which  had  previously 
assailed  us.  Not  that  the  author  entirely  fails  in  the  article 
of  amusement;  but  he  seems  to  be  altogether  unprepared 
in  the  knowledge  of  costume  which  is  requisite  for  the  un« 
dertakins. 

The  *  Knights  of  Tours '  which  occupies  the  first,  and  half 
of  the  second  Volume,  is  written  a  good  deal,  we  suspect,, 
on  the  model  of  the^  PopnlarTales  of  the  Germans,'  a  most 
fascinating  production,of  which  the  Margravine  of  Anspach 
is  said  to  have  been  the  authoress,  though  we  do  not  vouch 
for  the  fact.  In  that  delightful  little  work,  the  playful  satire  of 
Voltaire  was  nnost  happily  combined  with  a  wild  and  luxu- 
riant faocy,  and  the  best  purposes  of  novel  wriling  were  fully 
answered  \  many  a  bed  of  sickness  has  beeu  cheated  of 
some  hours  of  pain  or  depression  by  the  perusal.  Mr.  D., 
tiowever,  cannot  stand  a  comparison  in  the  present  instance: 
His  humour  is  clumsy  and  his  imagination  conBned  within 
narrow  bounds.  The  adventure  in  the  Isle  of  Meloluques, 
if  meant  to  be  satirical^  is  very  deficient  in  point.    That  in 
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ttie  palace  of  Strigillina  is  extravagant^  Without  being efiter- 
tltining.  There  is  a  total  ir-aiit  of  ktcping  in  the  cbarat^ters 
nnd  language;  arid  vulgarity  has  not  uofrequently  tteea 
mistaken  for  esisy  and  familiar  diction. 

Why  the  '  Knights  Errant/  which  occupies  the  remaining 
part  of  these  volumes,  is  called  a  tale  ^illustrative  of.  the 
marvellous/ is  not  very  obvious.  It  is 'perhaps  marvellfras 
that  a  gentleman  should  sp  completely  lose  hiiiiself  io  the 
book  he  is  readings  as  Joinville  is  represented  to  have  done, 
especially  when  the  book  is  so  dull  a  one  as  that  which 
Joinville  reads.  ^  It  is  also  marvellous^  in  common  life,  for 
a  lady  to  dream  so  long  and  complicated  a  dream  as  that 
dreamed  bv  Felicia;  but  this  is  an  every  day  occurrence  in 
nov€ls>ana  therefore  undeserving  the  distinction  given  it  by 
the  title  of  the  book.  The  allegorical  ti^le  is  intended  for 
a  satire  on  modern  life  and  manners;  but  it  is  conveyed  in  a 
very  uninteresting  shape.  That  of  'Acajou  and  ZirphiUa ' 
IS  the  most  lively  portion  of  the  work  ;^  but  our  memory 
strangely  deceives  us  if  we  have  not  seen  it  many  yean  ago 
in  the  Italian  language;  and,  whether  Italian  or  French 
originally,  Mr.  Dallas  has  taken  it  to  himself  without  any 
HKxn  of  acknowledgment. 

Upon  the  whole,  habitual  novel-readers  will  find  some* 
thing  uew,  or  at  least  unusual,  in  the  work  now  presented  to 
^them  y  and,  for  the  sake  of  variety,  we  confidently  recom- 
mend it  to  tbeir  perusal.  To  those  of  a  more  scrnpuloas 
laste  who  only  Qccasionally  *dip  into  romance  for  the  diver- 
sion of  an  idle,  or.  the  solace  of  a  melancholy  hour>  we  can* 
not  promise  that  it  will  answer  their  intention  in  read* 
ing  it.  To  Mr.  Dallas  himself  we  venture  a  word  of  advice  ; 
to  leave  '  the  marvellous'  for  which  he  is  not  calculated^ 
and  return  lo '  the  simple  '  or,  more  accurately  speaking, 
*  the  domestic,'  a  class  of  writing  in  which  he  has  ofteQ  afU 
forddu  US  tt  very  considerable  portion  of  rational  amu8e«> 
ment* 


AsT.  XVI. — TAe  mysterious  Language  of  St.  Paul  in  hit 
Description  of  the  Man  of  Shh  proved  from  the  Gospel 
History,  to  relate  not  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  but  to  the 
Times  in  which  it  uas  written,  with  tome  Remarks  on 
Sir  H.  M.  Wellwood^t  Sermons  on  Matt.  xxiv.  14.  By 
U.  Nisbet,  M.  J.  Rutor  of  Tunstall.  Mawman.    1808. 

Mr.  NISBCT  is  n  judicious    and  rational    religionist. 
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wbote  resetfrebes  bare  for :  several   years  -beeto  direcie  dto 
tbe  eluoklatidD  of  some  of  the  more  obscare  and  diiBcult 
'  pAsaiges  ID  the  cbrisliati  ^  scriptures.     In  tlie  present  per- 
mrmajice,  Mr.  Nisbefr  has    endeavoured  to  prove  that  ii  * 
TbeiisaL  ii.  1«^]2,  which  most  comoientaiors  have  conse- 
dered  as  ptrophetic  of  the  anti.christiaD  tyranny^  superstition 
and  enormities  of  the  church  of  Romei  has  no  referenee 
whatever  to  the  papacy,  but  designates  the  revolt  of  the  Jenrs 
4T0ra  the  iloman  yoke,  and  the  consequent  destruction  of 
their  capital.    We  think  that  Mr.  Nishet  has  supported  his 
interpretation  of  this  dif&cuit  chapter  in  a  very  satisfactory 
manner  (  a'nd  that  what  he  has  said  on  tlie  subject  harmonizes 
-throughout  better  with  tbe  context -than  any  of  the  other 
modes  of  exposition   which    we   have,  seen*    -Noesselt^  in 
hisOpusc.  adinterp.  S.  script.  Hale^  1785,  had  previously 
aapported  a    similar  interpretation.     By  the* man  of  sim* 
nod  the^  mn  of  perdition,  *  ii  Thess.ji.  S,  Mr.  Nesbit  under* 
aiandsvthe  JewiNi  nation.    ThefouUbverse,  will  probably 
suggest  to  the  mere  Englnh  reader  the  strongest  objections 
to  this  interpretation  ;  for  it  is  said  of  this  '  man  ofrin^  thai 
he  *  opposeth  and  exalteth  himself  above  all  that  is  called 
God  or  that  is  worshipped ;  so  that  he  asOod  sittetb  m  tbe 
temple  of  God,  sbewlng  himself  that  he  is  Gpd/    In  the 
scriptures,  magistrates  or  those  who  are  the  objects  of  tem- 
poral respect  are  called  gods ;  and  St.  Paul  in  the  latter 
part  of  tbe  verse  intimates  that  the  Jewish  nalioo,  or  fnan  of 
itn,  more  particularly  designatitig  the  great  council  of  the 
.  Jews,  would  not  only  throw  oflFall  sulMection  to  the  civil  %tt- 
thofities  of  the  Roman  gpovernment,  but  would  erect  a  civil 
«nd  spiritual  domination  in  its  ro6m;  so  that'they  would  rule  in 
the  temple  of  God  and  demand  an  implicit  obedience  to  their 
inpiourtyranny.    This  fact  was  amply   confirmed  in  the 
Iristory  of  those  calamfitous  times  which  preceded  tfae'destmo* 
tion  of  Jerusalem.'  By. '  the  mystery  of  miquity '  which '  doth 
already,  work, '  verse  7,  St.Paul  meaastlial  spirit  of  infuriated 
faostHify  to  tke  Roman  government,  whicb  was  secretly  dif- 
instng  itself  throughout  J  udea.    '  He  who  now  letteth '  &e. 
probf^ly  refers  to  the  En^peror  Claudtns,  after    whose 
death,  tbe '  mystery  of  iniquity/  the  secret  combustion  of  re- 
volt burst  into  a  dame.    Whitby  refers  the  '  he  who  letteth* 
to  the  Emperor  Claudius.    Noesselt  does  the  same.    When 
St.  Paul  sayi  of  this  man  of  sin,  that  his  ^  coming  is  after  the 
itianner  of  Satan,  with  all  power  and  signs  and  lying  won« 
ders,'  8cc.  he  alludes  to  the  numerous  impositions  which 
were  both  before  and  during  the  siege  practbed  oi^  the  de- 
QuiTi.  Rev«  Vol.  U/May^  1808.        H 
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luded  Jews  by  the  factious ilemagogues  aod  fanadcs  who  acoc<« 
.'Jerated  iheir  destruction.    The  destruction  of  the  Jewish  po« 
hiy-y  *  the  son  of  perdition  ;  or  the  man  of  sin/  owing  to  the 
jrebellion  of  the  Jews,  which  we  think  that  St.   Paul  exclu- 
sively   designates  in  this  passage,  though   not  actually  at ' 
Jiaud  or  in  an  incipient  state  off  completion  at  the  time  in 
which  he  wrote,  was  yet  as  he  intimates  fast  approaching,  and 
would  be  manifested   when  he   who  '  then  let,  was  takea 
away  '    Thus  this  obscure  and  strongly  controverted  part  of 
scripture    which  Dr.  Paley  seems   to    have  considered  as 
'  inexplicable/  is  made  to  receive  a  clear  and  definite  signi^ 
Acalion.     The  phraseology  which  St.  Paul  uses  on  this  oc- 
casion, beaiSj  in  some  prominent  particulars,  a  striking  re? 
semblance  to  thatol  Christ/when  predicting  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  Malt.  xxiv.  Mark  xiii.  Luke  xxi.     Hence  wc 
'have  an  addiHonal  argument  that  the  passage  in  Pauf  alludes 
to  the  same  events  though  from  obvious  reasons  bespeaks  of 
it  in  terms  which  are  designedly  obscure.     That. '  the  man^ 
of  sin,'  ot  whom  the  apostle  speaks,  had  not  the  most  distant 
allusion  to  any  great  christian,  or   rather  anti-chrislian  do- 
mination, which   was,  in  a  future  age  to  spring  up  at  Rome 
or  :n  any  other  quarter  of  the  world,  is  evident  from  this,  that 
he  mentions  the  destruction  ot  this  'man  of  sin'  as  thotigh 
jBot  at  tuaily  present,  yet  very  near  at  the  iime  he  wrote  ; 
and  he  congratulates  the  christians  to  .whoqi  this  epistle  was 
addrtssed   on  their  exemption  from  the  impendipa;  woe,^by 
the  salutaiy  impression  of  the  divine  doctrine   which  they 
had  embraced  ;  and  he  enforces  this   codsideratioa   as  au 
argument  for  their  comfort  and  security.     This  would  have 
been  entirely  misplaced  if  he  had  been  talking  of  the  papa?- 
py.;  of  which  those  who  were  then  living,  could  neitljer  ex- 
p^tct  to  see  the  rise  nor  the  fall.     Indeed   however  parodox- 
ical  it  may   seem,  frotn   the  numerous  and  massy  voiun^es 
which  have  been  written  on  the  supposed  scriptural  prophetic 
delineation  of  the  papal  domination,  we  will  venture  to  assert,, 
jifter  a  mature  consideration,  that  no  |>art  wluitever  either 
of  the  Mew  I'estameotdr  of  the  Old,  contains  aoy  prediction 
pf^  or  the  slightestallusioD  ta^  the  papacy. 
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Art.  \7.—TheFaiher»of  the  EnglUh  Church;  or  a  Selection 
from  the  Writinge  of  the  Reformers  and  early  Protectant  DU 
vines  of  tie  Church  of  England ;  Vol.  J,  containing  various 
Tracts  and  Extracts  from  the  Works  of  fiCilUam  Tindal,  John 
Frith^  Patrick  Hamilton^  ^^^JSS'  ^^^  Aobert  Barnes^  with 
Memorials  of  their  Lives  and  WritingSy  from  Fox  and  Bishop 
Bale.    800.  95.    Hatchard.     1807. 

1V£  do  fiot  know  what  good,  beyond  tbat  of  gratifying  curiosity, 
is  to  be  obtained  by  ihe  present  publication.     We  do  not  watTt  the 
divines  of  the  sixteenth  century,  who  lived  in  a  period  of  core  para* 
tive  dairkness,  ignorance,  and  superstition,  to  explain  the  scriptures 
to  us  who  are  living  at  the  commencenient  of  the  nineteenth,  when 
the  slock  of  biblical  learning  has  been   sp  greatly  augmented,  and  . 
when,  owing  to  that  spirit  of  critical  research,   which'  has   been, 
gradually  increasin|;  since  the  reformatiou,   many  theological  doc- 
trines,  whick  were  thought  infallibly  true  by  TindaJ,  Frith,  Patrick, 
and  01  her  pious  men,  whose  names  are  mentioned  in  the  title  page 
9f  this  work,  have  been  clearly  demonstrated  to  have  no  foundation. 
.  in  the  scriptures.     We  find  these  writers  expatiating  largely  on  the 
efficacy  of  faith  and  the  inefficacy  of  good-  works;  on  irresistible 
gxace,  imputed  righteousness,  vicarious  punishment,  and  other  tenets 
of  modern  Methodism^  which  tend    to   exterminate  the   true   prin- 
ciple of  holiness  from  the  soul  of  man.     We  hkve  been  taught  by 
the  HIGHEST  AUTHORITY  that  to  bv^  God  with  ail  our  hearts  and 
^  to  do  unto  others  as  we  would  that  others  should   do  to  us  contain 
'  tlie  whole   sum   and   substance  of  unvitiated  Christianity.     This 
religion  is  sufficient  for  all  the  practical  uses  of  time  ;    and  it  is  tha 
BS5T  PREPARATION  POR    ETERNITY.    One  great  proof  of  'n% 
merit  is^hat  its  simplicity  is  not  perplexed  with  a  single  mystery  ; 
A  mystery  means  a  secret  or  something  unrevealed^  but  an  unre* 
vealed  secret  and  a  revealed  religion  are  incompatible  terms.     One 
is    contradictory-  to   the    other.       True   Christianity,    therefore, 
vkick  is  a  revealed  religion^  has  no  mifsterics.     Christ  was  too  wiap 
and  too  good  to  make  his  doctrine  a  web  of  im^xtricable  perplexity  ; 
the  doctrine  which  he  taught,  and  the  awful  truths   which  he    dis  \ 
closed  were  calculated  to  come  home  to  meii*s  interests  and  bosoms  ; 
but  this  they  never  would  have  dope,  if  they  had  been  inveloped  in 
^luel:o§lyphic»  which  no  sagacity  can  penctrate^no  reason  can  ex# 
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plahi.  Those  interested  or  designing  men,  vi^ho  in  after  aget  converted 
his  plain  and  heautiful  doctrine  into  a  medley  of  mysteries,  have 
greatly  lessened  its  power  to  convince  tho  mind  and  lo  influence  the 
heart.  True  virtue  can  never  be  impressed  upon  the  affections  and 
tbeconduct^by  stunning  the  ear  with  a  jargon  of  words  that  are  void 
of  sense* 

Art.  is,— StriciureB  on  ih^  Origin  qf  Moral  Evil^  in  which  the 
Hjfpotheris  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  WiUiams  is  investigated.  Bg  W^ 
Parry*    8co.  2ir.  ^d.    Conder.     1808. 

THE  origin  of  evil  is  one  of  tkose  subjects,  wkieli  writers  ki?a-in 
general  obscured  by  their  attempts  to  dticidata  and  perplexed  by 
their  endeavours  to  make  plain.     The  most  simple  expositiOQ  witli- 
out  clouditig  the  subject  by  indefinite  expressions  or  roeiaphystcal 
subtilties  appears  to  be  the  following.     Both  iicnpture  and  reasoa 
concur  in  representing  man  as  a  being  accenDtable  for  his  actions. 
This  accountableness  necessarily  implies  freedom  of  choice,  for  thero 
can  be  nO  accountableness  where  the  person  is  placed  in  circum- 
stances of  irresistible  necessity  or  of  mechanical  compulsion.     Thit^ 
freedom  of  choice  is  the  birth*right  of  man.     There  is  no  individual 
in  a  state  of  intellectual  sanity  who  cannot  choose  between  Justice 
and  injustice,  truth  and  falsehood,  and  the  other  diversities  of  mo* 
ral  and  immoral  agency,  in  the  same  manner  as  he  can'  make  bis 
election  between  sweet  and  sour,  black  and  white,  a  loaf  of  bread 
and  a  stone,  when  both  are  placed  before  hiirn.    tlowever  much 
metaphysicians    or  divines  may  confound  the  questidn  by  their 
learning,  their  ignorance,  or  their  art,  there  is  no  man  who  is  no^ 
•self-conscious  at  the  JBoment  in  which  be  does  either  right  or  wrong, 
^f  having  been  able  to  have  done  right  instead  of  wrong  or  to  haiw 
done  wrong  instead  of  right.     A  freedom  of  moral  choice,  not  sub- 
ject to  any  thing  like  mechanical  constraint,  being  one  of  tbe  dts*  . 
tinctive  properties  of  accountable   man,  a  mixture*  of  good  and 
evil  will  be  visible  in  his  conduct ;  as  we  see  lo  be  actually  the  case* 
For,  freedom   of    moral  choice  'supposes  a    possibility    of  com* 
pliance  with  motives  which  impel    in   contrary  directions*     The 
motives  of  present  gratification,  acting  on  the  mind,  in  opposition 
tothose  of  greater,   but  less  immediate  good  are  often  suffered  to 
influencW  our  choice,  in  favour  of  some  particalarfurtion  orcoorsft 
of  action,  which  is  contrary  to  the  precepts  ol  virtue,  and  to  the 
reality  of  happiness.    Thus  perhaps  we  yield  t«  the  present  hu 
>  citcments  of  intemperance  or  lu»t^  or  some  other  vicious  gratifica* 
tion,  which  ultimately  produces  a  degree  of  soflfering  greater  than* 
the  present  pleasure  c^n  compensate.     But  in  this  and  in  similar 
instances  cf  vicious  conduct,  no  one  wfll  say  that  we  act  wfthdift 
motives,.or  by  mechanical  constraint.    Two  ways  are  placed  before 
as;   hat  allured   by  some  fallacious  gratification  we  wiM^lly  take 
the  wrong  instead  of  the  right.    Virtue  tnay  be  proved  by  a  rational 
fiiduction  of  particulars  to  be  the  law  of  our  tiaf  ure^  or  that  csmmli 
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i}f  con()uct  which  oqt  real  and  permanent  well  heing  ought  to  in* 
duce  ul  to  pursue.     Bot  though  yirtue  be  the  law  of  our  nature,  it ' 
h  not  like  one  of  those  i^neral  )aws,  which  regulates  the  revolation 
of  the  planets  or  the  changes  of  day  and  night ;  it  is  not  a  law  which 
executes  itself  without  the  concuri^nce  x)f  the  individual.     It  is  a 
law  which  requires  the  unforced  assent  and  afctive  cooperation  of 
the  being  for  whose  good  it  was  made ;  and  when  Ive  consider  thmt 
that  fating  is  at  best  very  fallible  and  impei'fect,  we  need  not  be  at 
auy  loss  to  account  for  the  origin  of  moral  evil,  or  for  the  many  in- 
fractions which  we  behold  of  virtue's  sacred  "rules.     What  then, 
it  will  be  said,  do  you  impute  the  Origin  of  moral  6vil  to  the  Deity? 
The  invidious  question  will  be  best  answered  by  asking  in  return? 
Is  not  man  a  free  agent?  capable  of  distinguishing  between  good 
mad  evil  in  the  perceptions  of  his  mind  f  and  of  choosing  either  good  _ 
,  or  evil  in  the  actions  of  his  life  f  Bat  was  not  this  freedom  of  moral 
election  the    gift    of   God?    and  consequently        ■■    Stay!  vain 
man  I  and  l^t  not  the  jftoodness  of  thy  Creator  be  converted  into  an- 
occasion  of  blasphemy ! 

The  Almighty  hat  made  his  creation  the  nursery  of  virtue  and  has 
filled  it  with  every  passible  discouragement  from  vice*  compatible 
with  tho'  circumstances  of  beings  invested  with  a  certain 
portion  of  nsforal  liberty  and  consequently  accountable  for  their 
actions.  And  even  though  vice  may  thus  be  said  to  be  permiUed  to 
exist,  yet  the  numerous  ev^s  which  always  sooner  or  later  follow 
the  commission  serve  as  a  contrast  to  evince  the  beauty,  the  love- 
liness  and  the  immortality  of  virtue. 

AUT.  19. — An  Jttusiraiion  •/  the  general  Evidence  estahliMng 
the  Reality  of  Chris  fa  Resurrection,     By  Oeorge  Cooky  A,M. 
^  Minister  oj  Lawrence  Kirk*  .  8vo.   7s.     1808. 

V£  have  not  observed,  in  the  perusal  of  this  performance  any 
rtriking  novelty  of  remark  or  any  superior  cogency  of  argument. 
Bttt  the  proofs,  which  have  been-adduced  by  other  writers  in  sup- 
port of  tbisalMmportant  fdct,  are  stated  with  sufficient  perspicuity. 
hit.  Cook's  '  Illustration'  will  probably  be  acceptable  to  those  who 
have  hitherto  read  hut  little  on  the  subject  ;'or  who  wish  for  a  plain, 
rati<>nal  eyposition  of  th^  general  evidence,  in  support  of  the  resur- 
FTCtipn. 

A»T*  (JO. — A  Defence  of  t^eprinttpal  Doctrines  of  etangelical  Re^ 
Ifgieny  in  a  Isetter  to  a  Barrister  ;  ociasionedhy  his  Hints  on  the 
Natvre  and  Effect  of  exangtUcal  Preaching;  by  a  Layman.  8va. 
WilUams  and  Smith.     1808. 

Abt.21. — An  Appeal  to  the  Legislature  and  to  the  Public  in  Answer 
to  the  Hints  of  a  Barrieieron  tkeHeture  and  Effect  of  evdHgeUcal 
Preaching,  Bjf  an  evangeiieat  Preacher.  Sxa.  Williams  and 
Smith.     1808. 

THE  whole  tribe  of  lainfi  have  been  dreadfully  alarmed  by  the 
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assault  which  lias  been  made  by  the  barrister  on  the  citadel  of  thdr 
superstition.     All  able-bodied  methodists  have  been  suocunoned  to 
repair  to  the  works   and   to  assist  in  the  defence.     The  great  guns 
ms  well  as  the  small  arms  have  been  put  in  requisition.     Loads  of 
cartridges  have  been  made  ou  the  occasion ;  and  these  have  been 
'  formed  of  the  most  combustible  matter  wrapped  up  in  garbled ai^  ~ 
tracts  from  the  scriptures.     These  it  is  thought  will  do  great  execu- 
tion;  and  t^ey  have  been  levelled  by  the  most  expert  marksmen  in  th« 
diifprent  congregations  against  both  the  head  and  heart  of  the  barris« 
ter,  who  instead  of  suunding  a  retreat  keeps  continuing  his  advances 
and  has  acluttlly  beat  Uie  leader  of  the  van.  Dr.  Hawker,  who  mftde 
a  sally  from   the  gates,  back  into  the  walls.     I'be  Dr.  has  been  so 
severely  wounded  by  the  barrister,  in  the  osfroniis,  that  it  is  expect- 
ed be  will  ticver  show  hisjace  in  another  encounter.     One  of  the 
lay-saints,  and  an  evangelical  preacher  whom  we  understand  to  be 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Collicri  the  simpering  divine,  the  popinjay  of  the 
saints^  and  the  ornament  of  the  print-shops,  have  since  made  an  at- 
tempt with  as  little  success  to  destroy  the   battering  train  and  all 
the  besieging  tools  of  the  enemy.     But  the  barrister  according  to 
the  last  jeports,  maintained]  his  position  and  was   preparing  fur  a 
second    attack  upon  the  Vice  and  Ignorance  — bastions    ofCal^ 
"oin-fort.  As  soon  as  the  account  reaches  us  we  shall  not  fail  to  an* 
nounce  it  to  our  readers. 


.  POLITICS. 

Am.  2»i— i4  ihort  Appeal  to  the  landed  Interest  of  this  Country^ 
lest  permanent  Interest  should  be    bartered  for  temporary 
■  Gatn^Bvo^    Hatchard.     1808. 

WHEN  the  interests  of  two  large  bodies  in  the  state  happen  to  clash 
with  each  other,  as  is  thought  to  be  the  case  in  the  present  dispute 
between  the  West  Indian  merchants  and  the  English  farmers,  or  the 
growers  of  sugar  and  |hc  growers  of  barley,  Xhe  general  good  rather 
than  (he  particular  benefit  of  individuals  is  what  ought  to  regulate  the 
decisions  of  the  government.  The  government,  instead  of  becoming 
QparfT/  in  the  dispute,  ought,  with  intrepid  constancy,  to  pursue  those 
measures  whicli  it  deems  most  likely  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity.  The  welfare  of  the  community  ultimately  comprehends 
that  of  the  party  who  oppose  the  execution  of  those  cojinscls,  by 
which  it  is  to  be  obtained.  '  The  present  question  lies  in  a  narrow 
compass  :— Will  the  use  of  sugar  in  the  distilleries  be  more  advan- 
tageous to  the  community^than  the  use  of  barley,  in  the  present 
circumstances  of  the  country  ?  In  the  present  circumstances  of  the 
country,  is  it  not  essential  to  our  safety  to  be  as  much  as  possible 
independent  of  other  countries  for  our  supply  of  grain?  Are  not 
the  great  European  marts,  from  which  we  used  at  all  times  to  im- 
port much  corn,  but  from  which  in  time  of  scardty  we  derived 
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eur  greatest  support,  imperyioasly  shut  against  the  entrance  of 
oar  ships?  And  will  any  other  part  of  the  world   furnish    a  snif« 
-  cedaneam  for    tl^  sources  of  succour   of  which  we  are  thus  de- 
prived f  Will  not  th«  saying  of  so  much  grain,  as,  to  all  purposes  of 
hniiian   subsistence,  is  absolutely  wasted  or  rather  turnt^d   into  a 
Kaid  destructive  of  human  life,  in  the  distilleries,  operate  aS  a  sub- 
stitute for  so  much  fot'eign  importation  f  It  is  said  that  tlie  farmer; 
by  being^excluded  from  the  supply  of  the  disnlieries,  will   have   a 
quantity  of  barley  on   hand    greater    than  the   demand;  tliat  thus 
the  market  will  be  overstocked  and  the  prices  fall.     But  tn  proper, 
tion  as  the  prices  of  grain  falls)  will  not  the  wages  ot   labour,  thb 
poor's  rale^  and  other  agricultural  e:cpenses  decrease  ?  Cannot  the 
land  which  grows  barley  be  made  to  produce  other  spenes  of  sub- 
sistence more  agreeable   to  the  stomachs  of  Englishmen  P  U  iher^ 
be  a  sttrplas'X>f  barley,  owing  to  the  employment  of  sugar  in   th^ 
distilleries  can  it  not  be  employed  in  fattening  swine  and  thus  in^ 
creasing  the  quantity  of  animal  food  ?  If  the   farmer  cannot  sell 
his  barley  he  may  at  least  always  fitid  a  market   for  his  pork.     The 
West  India  planters  wilPcertainly  be  benefited  by  the  proposed  re-^ 
gttlation,  and  the  injury,  which  the  farmers  anticipate,  seems  to  be 
less  real  than  imaginary ;  and  is  this  evil  whether  real  or  imaginary 
to  be  put  in  competition  with  the  general  good  of  the   community  ? 
We  do  not  view -this  as  a  partt/'qucstio/i  ;  and  we  hope   that  none 
of  our  readers  will  consider  it  in  that  light.     Some  judicioui  ob* 
servations  are  made  by  the  author  of  this  Short  Appeal. 

Art.  ZS'-^Remarki  svggefted  hy  the  Perusal  of  a  Pamphtet  entitled 
BHiain  independent  of  Commerce.  By  P.  fVilUanu^  Esq.  8vo. 
Tipper.     1808. 

MR.'Williams  contends  in  opposition  to  Mr.Spencc,  that  foreign 
commerce  is  indispensably  requisite  to  our  national  prosperity. 
Many  of  bis  remarks  are  pertinent  and  judicious ;  and  with  thd  ex- 
ception of  his  eulogy  on  Mr.  Pitt,  to  whom  the  comtnerce  of  the  • 
country  is  under  no  particular  obligations,  except  it  be  for  loading  it 
with  imposts,  we  have  perused  bis  performance  with  considerable 
satisfaction. 

Akt.  24.— Ftnrftcia  LusitaniE,  or  an  Anrxer  to  a  Pamphlet  entitled 
the  Causes  and  Consequences  of  the  late  Emigration  to  the  Bra^ 
•    tils.     By  Edward  James  Lingham^  Esq.  2«.  6d.  Budd. 

THIS  is  the  production  of  a  sensible,  ^dispassionate,  and  enlight- 
ened man,  who  seems  not  to  be  influenced  by  any  party  views.  From 
what  he  has  said  on  the  subject  we  are  disposed  to  ascribe  more 
courage  and  constancy  to  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal  than  we 
had  formerly  thought  his  due.  The  first  propositions,  hostile  to 
Great  Britain,  were  made  by  France  to  Portugal  on  the  12th  of 
August  lasi<    After  thip^  the  Portuguese  govarnment  bi^gan  cauti* 
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c^usly  to  jireptre  for  its  embarkation  to  the  BrasiU.  The  negodMtint 
iru  protracted  till  the  middle  of  October ;  and   the  French  aad 
Spanish  legations  left  Lisbon  on  the  39th.     M.  de  Lima,  the  Pof« 
tugueie  envoy  at  the  court  of  Frtince,  was  dispatched   by  Boaapart« 
to  Lisbon,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  induce  the  Prince  to  alter  his  reao* 
lution  of  transferring  the  court  to  the  Brastls.     But  the  Prince  ma 
not  lulled  into  a  perilous  security  by  the  professions  of  friendsbi]!, 
^hich  he,  at  the  same  time,  recdved  frem    the  Gallic  emperor* 
Bonaparte  qow.  determined,  if  possible,  to  prevent  the  ambarkaticm 
of  the  PortUguesie  court   by  the  intervention  of  the  sword.    Th# 
Trench  troops  were  ordered  to  douHe  nni\,\f  possible  to  tretk  their 
nnarches ;    but  they  arrived  .too  late  to  effect  their  purpose.     Mr. 
Lingham  says  that  no  ^*  vacillation  ever  took  place  in  the  mind  of 
the  prince  regent  of  Portugal  /'  that  the  prince  who  might,  like  tba 
bouses  of  Bavari^  or  Wurtemburg,  have  obtained  favourable  coti* 
ditions  by  a  timely  submission  to  the  favourite  of  fortune,  had   d9\ 
termioed  from  the  beginning*  if  he  could  not  preserve  his  neutrality 
to  relinguish  Portugal  for  his  transmarine  possessions.     We  think 
/hat  what  Mr.  Lingham  has  advanced  tends  to  render  this  proba- 
ble ;  and  we  really  wish  to  believe  it  true,  that  we  may  have  at  leasl 
one  instance  to  record  of  the  wisdom  and  constancy  of  princes* 

.Altt.  25. — Latium  redivivum;  or  a  Treatise  on  the  modern  Use  of 
tkf  Latin  Language  and  the  Prevalence  of  the  French;  to  whi^k 
ii  added  a  Specimen  of  the  Latin  Language  accommodated  to  mo* 
iern  use.     bj/  the  Ret,  Samuel  Sej/er^  A,M.  Svo.  4s.  6d.  Murray.  . 
1808. 

IT  ipsy  seem,  at  ^rst,  rather  improper  to  class  this  tnganlAUS 
perforn^ance  under  the  head  oi'politia  ;  but  as  the  principal  end  of 
the  publication  seems  to  be  to  discourage  the  use  of  the  French  and 
to  revive  that  of  the  Latin  language  for  reasons  which  are  chieff^.po* 
littcal,  w.e  thought  that  the  work  itself  might  most  properly  be  ar- 
ranged in  this  place.  In  the  prevalence  .of  the  French  language 
the  learued  Mr.  Sayer  discerns  one  ojf  the  leading  cauaea  of 
their  political  preponderance*  The  diffusion  of  their,  literatura 
and  the  use.  of  their  language  have  prepared  tha  way  for  the 
introductl<»n  of  thi'ir  principles,  their  sentiments  and  modes^ 
have  proiyofed  their  intrigues,  favoured  the  communications  of 
their-  various  emissaries,  facilitated  the  triumph  of  their  arms, 
and  must  ultimately  contribute  to  the  establishment  of  that  uni- 
^  versal  empire,  to  which  they  have  so  long  aspired  and  whiah 
they  now  s«em  so  likely' to  obtain.  In  order  to  place  some 
Impediment  in  the  way  of  this  scheme  of  unbounded  domination 
Mr.  Seyer  proposes  to  restore  the  use  of  the  Latin  language  in 
our  political  negotiations,  and  indeed  in  all  our  intercourse  with 
other  nations. — During  the  proud  period  of  the  English  common* 
wealth,  the  greaimcn,  who  were  then  at  tht  helm,  refused  to  em* 
ploy  the  French  or  Ae  language  of  any  other  f oreign  -  btata  in  their 
diplomatic  transactions.     They  resol^vtrd  net  to  carry  on  any  to* 
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r«ign  cotreipondcoce^  except^  in  the  language  <if  atitient  Rome* 
Tfa«  pen  Qi  Miltoiiy^says  Mr.  Seyer  *  hat  proved  that  the  Latin  tongue 
bfully  capable  of  expressing  the  relaiipns  of  foreign  states  with 
each  other..    Sone  little  difficulty  would  occur  in  fixing  names  to 
>  naay  characters  and  things  of    later  times :    yet  a    vocabulary 
of  suck  words  might  in  a   short  time  be  compiled^  by  compe*. 
tent  pisrsoBs ;  and  when  it  was  published  by  authority,  the  difficulty 
here  mentioned  would  be  at  once  removed.'     Mr.  Seyer  strenu* 
Ottsly  lecoiiimends  the  practice  of  vriting  and  speaking  Latin  in  our 
universities  and  schools;  and  he  endeavours  to  obviate  many  of  the 
oljectiofM  whi<^h  may  be  urged  against  it.'-rA  large  part  of  this  per- 
formaiioe  is  occupied  with  the  specimen  of  a  namenciaiura  or  English 
and  Latin  dtctionary^such  as  Mr.  Seyer  would  wish  to  see  publish* 
ed,    if  this  plan  were  put  iu  execiation*    We  are  fully -convinced 
with  him  that  a  good  EhgUsh  and  Latin  dictionary  is  still  a  deside* 
latum.  In  the  specimen  of  a  nomenclature,  which  Mr.  Sever  has 
pnblishedy  he  has  shewn  how  to  express  ail, the  modem  divisione 
of  time  in  claasical  latinity.    From  this  specimen  we  have  conceived 
a  very  favourable  opinion  of  Mr.  Seycr's  erudition.     With  raspect  to 
bis  plan  for  rendering  the  Latin  the  language  of  diplomacy,  we  think  it 
woiUd  have  been  better  if  the  practice  of  the  commonwealthin  this 
respect  had  not  been  so  readily  abandoned  ;  but  now  it  is  abandoned, 
we  hardly  think  that  it  would  be  worth  while  to  continue  the  war  for 
the  sake  of  its  lestoration.  We  should  be  happy  to  see  our  diploma, 
tists  better  scholars  and  wiser  men ;  and  we  should,  at  the  same  time 
i    readily  concur  in  any  pUn  that  could  in  the  least  diminish  the  political 
ascendanoy  of  Prance ;  but  we  fear  that^asfar  as  these  purposes  could 
beat  all  produced  by  reviving  the  use  of  the  Latin  in  our  foreign  in* 
tercourse,  that  opportunity  is  lost ;  and  that  tbb  French  will  preserve 
the  preference  it  has  obtained  in  the  language  of  cabinets  and  the 
^  correspondence  of  states  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  coun-^ 
teraction  which  may  be  made  by  Mr.  Seyer  or  any  scholar  of  the 
present  times.     Fuit  Ilium  ! — We  shall  say  no  more* 

Aut.  i6.-^HMi  respeceing  the  Education  of  th^  (JhUdren  oj 
the  Poor.  By  a  Ciergj/man  in  the  Diocese  of  Canterhurjf. 
Harding.     Up8. 

INSTEAD  of  any  %ew  plan  of  educatbn  for  the  lower  orders  thi^ 
writer  recommends  a  restoration  of  the  old;  or  the  practical  obser* 
Vance  of  the  fifty-ninth  canon  ;  which  orders  every  parson,  vicar,  or 

.  curate,  under  the  pain  of  excommunication  upon  every  Sunday 
and  holy  day  before  evening  prayer,  (or  half  an  hour  to  examine  and 

'  instruct  the  youth  and  ignorant  persons  of  his  parish  in  the  ten  com^ 
mandmeuts,  the  crced»  and  the  Lerd's  prayer.  The  rubric  subjoined 
to  the  catechism  also  orders  the  curate  of  every  parish  to  instract  and 
examine  the  children  publickly  in  some  part  of  the  calachism. 

Art.  27.— Ptf&/ic  Spirit,    $uo.  3u    Asperne.     180S. 
AN  excelleut pamphlet  might  have  been  written  under  this  title; 
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but  weare  sorry  that  we  cannot  bestow  that  commeAdattofi  on  tli0 
.  present  performance.     A  writer  on  tbe  graiici    topic  of  public  spirit 
ought  to  bc(nvestecl  of  ail  party^viewsx  but  unfortunately  the  dothor 
before  us  seems  to  be  only  the  menial  organ  of  a  party  ;  and  of  a 
party  too,  whose  long  domination  in  the  councils  of  this    kitigdom 
is  likely  to  prove   subversive  not  only  of  the  freedom  and  the  bap* 
piness  but  of  the  very  existence  of  the  empire.     A  writer  on   public 
spirit  ou^ht  to  be  a  man  of  enlightened  mind  and  a  capacious  heart  t 
of  a  mind  full  of  wisdom  and  aheart  full  of  charity  ;  but  the  present* 
>vriter  ib  a  man  of  a  cloudy  intellect  and  we  fear  of  no  very  compre- 
hensive benevolence. — A  writer  on  public  spirit  ought  to  be  a  lover  of 
truth  ;  but  m  the  present  paraphlety  we  have  noticed  some  disgust- 
ing calumnies  and  unfounded  misrepresentations. — It  is  not  express-*  • 
1 J  said,  tliat  during  the  rvvoluiionary  war  the  opposition^    which' 
was  headed  by  Mr.  Fox,  were  in  thu  pay  of  the  French  government, 
bat  it  is  expressly  intimated  that  they  were  the  dupes  of  French   in« 
trigu^aad  in  the  interest  of  France. — The  author,  p.  17*  says  that 
^  the  enemy,   not  conftning  himself  to  attack  the  feelings   of  the 
loass  of  the  people  grappled  with  us  still    more  to  omt  hazard  in  his 
other  aim  of  domineering  over  parliament.     Opposition  presented  it-* 
se)f  to  his  fertile  and  active  spirit,  as  the  spring  which  might  possibly 
be  ser  in  motion.  Therefore  the  French  embassy  here  was  dedicated 
for  some  time  to  besiegetbe  avenues  which  were  likely  to  secure  possea- 
sion  of  the  feelings  of  the  leaders  of  opposition  ;   and  soon  found  that 
thir  frailties  were  as  accessible  as  those  of  other  people,' — In  the  pro- 
gress of  hi*  work  the  author  omits  no  opportunity  of  aspersing  the  wis-- 
domand  the  worth  of  Mr.  Fox;— the  administration  of  Lord  Grenville 
comes  in  for  a  due  share  of  envenomed  ani  in  ad  version  ;  and  from  the 
whole,  all  that  we  can  infer  is  that  the  author  esteems  public  spirit 
to  consist  in  giving  an  unqualified  support  to  thie  present  minister94 

LAW.  . 

Art.  2S. — ATreatise  on  the  Law  of  Idiocy  and  Lunacy ^  to  tchich  ' 
*     is  subjoined  an  Jppendw  containing  ike  Practice  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  on  this  Subject,  and  some  useful  pracHctd  Forms,     By  • 
.  A.  Ilighmorey  Solicitor^  Author  of  the  Law  of  Mortmain,  Law 
ff  Excise,  ^c,  Sfc.     Svo,     Butterworth.     1807. 

JHE  subject  of  this  Treatise  is  of  considerable  importance,  and 
the  law  which  relates  to  it  is  arranged  by  Mr.  Highmore  with  pre- 
cision ^nd  perspicuity* 

We  recommend  it  with  confidence  to  the  professional  student  as 
a  work  of  much  utility  ;  and  to  the  legal  practitiorier  as  containing 
a  judicious  compendium  of  the  leading  and  most  important  princi- 
ples, together  with  the  most  requisite  precedents  and  practical 
forms* 
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POETRY. 

Abt*  29 — Ljfric  ana  other   Poems,   by  Laura  Sophia  Temple* 
12/110.'   Longpaaa  and  Co. 

THE  contents  of  this  vplume  of  poems  are  namerous  and  diversi- 
fied, in  whkh  we  have  Dreams  of  Horror,  Treasury  of  -Thoagbts,'  the 
Storm  King,  a  Lock  of  Hair,  the  Death  of  Brunswick,  a  War  Ode, 
and  a  Penitent  Wife ;  with  a  variety  of  other  equally  common-place 
and  trifling  subjects,  vastly  pleasing  in  MS.  to  read  in  a  family  circle 
over  a  clean  hearth  and  cheerful  fire.  Though  we  cannot  extol  the 
versification  of  Lt^ra  Sophia  Temple  we  give  her  every  praise  for' 
chastenesB  and  delicacy  of  thought.  There  are  no  very  grartd  and 
elevated  ideas,nor  figurative  and  glowing  descnptions,but  what  there 
Hfe  may  be  read  without  disgust*  They  may  amuse,  but  they  wi4t 
aot  corrupt ;  a  mother  may  put  them  in  the  hands  of  h^r  daughter 
without  any  dread  of  their  vitiating  qualities.  This  at  least  cannot  be 
said  of  all  the  poems  which  are  brought  before  our  critical  tribuDaL 

We  selQct  one  amongst  the  best,  by  way  of  specimen. 

Ode  to  Morning, 

*  Breeze  of  morn  ;  whose  waking  sigh 
^  Steals  along  the  eastern  sky. 
Breeze  of  morn !  whose  pinion  light 
Flies  to  hail  yon  vision  bright. 
Which  o'er  the  welkin  darts  a  ray 
That  turns  the  blushing  dawn  to  day, . 
Give  to  me  thy  wings  of  speed 
And  1  for  thee  will  tune  the  reed, 
Will  swear  thou  art  the  sweetest  gale 
That  roams  the  hill  or  skims  the  vale :  ^ 

Let  me  range  the  fields  of  air. 
And  view  the  wonders  planted  there; 
Let  me  with  the  wild  bee  go 
Where  sweets  are  born,  where. roses  blow, 
And  sip  with  her  the  honied  store, 
And  pay  my  visits  o'er  and  o'er. — 
Let  me  seek  the  briny  deep 
And  on  Its  waves  my  station  keep  ; 
Marking  how  the  billows  blue 
To  distant  lands,  their  course  pursue  ; 
Or  view  the  white  and  foamy  spray 
Glittering  in  the  summer  ray  : 
Let  me  sCan,  with  curious  eye,  • 
The  beauties  of  earth,  sea  and  sky : 
Give  O  breeze  thv  wings  of  speed 
And  I  for  thee  will  tune  the  reed. 
Will  swear  thou  art  the  sweetest  gale 
That  roams  the  hill  or  skims  the  vale. 
Let-^oh  !  let  my  spirit  be' 
^ght  ftod  iincoofioed  as  tHec. 
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NOVELS. 

AuT.SO-^RicIiCi md Faverty,  a  TaU.    By  Mis*  BarnlL    Tipper. 
V2mo.     1&08» 

AMELIA    Henntn  U  left  by  her  father,   who  Hied  tn  em- 
barrassetl  circumstances,  to  the  care  of  hi»  particalac  friend  wr 
£iiwar4  Wybpow,  who  resides  in  Glaraorgaiwhire,  till  her  uncU 
leturnsfrom  India  who  has  promised  to  make  her  heiress  to  hia 
•oquifed  wealth.     Thiir  sir  Edward  Wy>POw  evinces  a  melaocholyf 
reserved' and  reflective  turn,  and  is  by  no  means  pleasing  in  th«  eyaa 
•f  Miss  Hermam  His  residence  would  be  extremely  dull  ta  so  youa^ 
a  lady  had  she  not  the  society  of  a  Mrs.  Locbardaa  who  resides  la 
the  cottage  of  sir  Ed.  W.  and  a  Mrs.  Melville  who  is  alsA  his  near 
neighbour  and   friend.    These  amiable  women  see  m  Edward's 
character  in  alight  different  from  that  in  which  it  is  viewed  by  tniss 
Herman,  and  extol  him  as  a  model  of  perfection.     During  her 
yesidence  at  the  cottage  sir  Edward  improves  in  her  opinion  as 
well  as  she  does  herself  in  sir  Edward's.  An  invitation  however  from 
town  to  visit  a  Mrs.  Anselm  and   her  daughters,  with  whom  she 
badbeenat  school,  elates  the  spirits  of  Miss  Herman  in  the  same 
degree  as  it  depresses  those  of  her  guardian ;  and  he  gives  his  con- 
sent with  palpable  dissatisfaction.     He  parts  from  her  with  a  cold- 
ness which  betrayed  his  chag^iiti;  and  sends  an  old  faithful  man 
servant  to  attend  and  watch  over  her.     At  the  house  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Anselm  she  is  treated  with  great  civility  aud  tenderness;   she 
is  regarded  as  an  heiress ;  and  addressed  by  their  son  with  the  high- 
est approbation  of  the  family;  in  fact  she  is  launched  into  the  gay 
World  thoughtless  of  the  future,  enjoying  the  |)tcsent»  and  perfectly 
llappy  iu  the  prospect  of  her  marriage  with  Albert  Aitselra.     Miss 
llerman  is  depicted  with  every  amiable  (juaUty  and  a  good  deal 
of  penetration  ;  she  is,  thercfoxe,  not  insensible  to  the  cruel  and 
illiberttl  treatment  which  this  family  dispUiys  to  a  young  lady  resid- 
ing with  thert,  a  niece  of  Mr.   Anselra's,   but  her  inexperience,  her 
pirtiality  for  one  of  tb^  daughters  and  her  a'fiection   fur  the   son, 
make  her  attend  to  it  less  than  she  would  do  in  any  other  circum- 
stances.    In  the  midst  of  aU  this  happiness  letters  arrive  announc- 
ing the  death  of  her  uncle,  who  it  is  said  had  previously  married  and 
left  his  fortune  to  his  widow.     This  sudden  change  in  her  prospects 
makes  as  sudden  an  alteration  in  the  soniimcnts  of  the  Anselms, 
vho  take  littlp  pains  to  hide   the  unfavuui able  impression.     They 
disapprove  the  actions  which  before  they  bad  extolled  ;  and  iinajly 
give  Amelia  to  understand  that  she  is  not  a  match  proper  for  their 
son.     Distressed  and  disgusted  sbV  quits  their  house   and  gbes  into 
a  lodging  till  she  can  form  some  plan  for  her  future  life.     She   is 
soon  insulted  by  a  dishotiorable  offer  of  her  lover  Mr.  Albert,  who 
is  very  desirous  to  possess  her  charms  on  any  other  terms  than  those 
ef  matrimony.    This  cruel  letter  convcris  her  former  ufectiun  foi 
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Albert  ip»li>  ftveption  aad  contempt.  She  is  .shorUy  relieved  bf 
the  presence  of  the  good  sir  ll^werd,  wko  settles  lier  affairs  eQ4 
takes  ber  to  ibe  pea^ul  and  elegant  cotitge  in  Wales,  wbicfa  ^hm 
adorns  by  her  numerous  amiable  qaalities.  I'he  gloom  of  sir£(U 
ward^  «iW}ch  was  oMisioiied  by  dtsappeiatnient;  wears  oit,  and* 
he  cherishes  an  ardent  affection  for  his  lovely  ward.  Instructed  by 
*thai  sage  monitor,  e:i|)eri(noe.  Miss  Hx^rman  duly  appreciates  the 
worth  of. sir  Etiward's  character  aifil  rewards  his  love  by  returniuf 
it.  Her  happiness  is  made  more  compicle  by  intelligence  that  tlus  . 
story  of  her  uncle's  death  was  a  fabrication;  he  leturns,  gives 
her  the  fortune  which  he  bad  promised,  and  iter  hand  to  sir  Edward 
Wybrow, 

Such  is  the  Outline  of  this  little  tale.  It  U  simply  and  prettily  . 
told;  the  characters  arc  well  and  pleasingly  drawn  ;  it  excites 
interest^  and  impresses  a  useful  lesson  on  the  juvenile  mind.  It 
teaches  the  youthful  fair  to  despise  the  vain  tlash^aud  fallacious  glitter 
of  an  Albert  Aoselm  ;  and  to  look  for  happiness  in  steady  iniegriiy 
and  unblemished  worth. 

MISCELLANEOUSu 

Art.  31. — J  Topograpfucal  Dic^ianary  of  England^  cxhibiiing 
the  Nnmes  of  the  setarai  Cities^  Tojsm^  Paritkes^  Tiihingt^ ' 
Toanships  and  Handets^  teiik  the  Count Jt^  and  Division  of  the 
County  to  which  the^  respeefiveljf  belong :  ike  Ka/jMUiVm  and  ^ 
Patrons  of  EcclesiaitictU  Benc/keSy  Wid  the  tutelaiy  SmuU  of 
em^h  Church — the  resident  PofvdaUsny  aecordimg  fo  the  Returns 
tnadeto  Parliament  in  1801  ;  dfui  the  Amount  of  the  Parochial 
Assessmcnfts  aceor4iitg  tQ  the  Returns  made  to  ParUasnent  im 
1803 :  the  Distance  and  Bearing  of  every  place  from  the  nearesi 
Post  Office^  and  from  the  Countjf  Town  z^Markeis  and  Fairs^ 
Members  \Bf  Parliament ^  astd  Corporations  :  Free^schools  .•— 
Petty  Sessions  and  Assizes  :  to  uhich  is  added  MisceUaneous 
Jt\formati0n  respecting  Monastic  Foundations^  and  other  Mat* 
ters  qf  local  History.  Collected  frvm  the  most  mtthepiie 
SocumentSy  anil  arranged  in  alphabetical  Ordcr^  by  Nii;hoias  - 
CurlisUy  Fellore  and  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Antiquarians 
in  London,    ^voh  Ato»    U.^.    Lougmkn^     1803. 

THIS  massy  compilalion^on  the  execution  of  which  extraordinary 
industry  roust  have  been  bestowed^  is  hardly  a  subject  of  criticism. 
Its  general  utilrly  mU,-  however*  recommend  it  to  a  great  variety  of 
purchaaers;  and  those,  who  have  occasion  to  con&uUVt,  %viir  find 
it  uncommonly  accurate  in  its  topographical  details.  The  following 
is  a  brief  account  of  the  informulion  ivhich  the  reader  will  find  ia 
the  two  volumes.  1,  The  orthography  of  tVery  name  ha5  been  de- 
termined with  the  utmost  attention  ;  ^,  aQer  the  "name  appcHrs  the 
(iQadred  or  other  subdivision,  and  county  in  ivh#ch  the  place  U  situ. 
Ite-y  ^,  if  a  parish,  the  valuation  ia  the  king's  boeks ;  ami  other  cc^ 
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elesitstical  >nform8ti<m»  next  grveo;  4,tbtD  the  popvktion  ;  j, 
poor's  rate  ;  6,  and  the  distance  aiid  bearing  of  each  p)ace  from  the 
Bearcst  post-office  town,  from  the  county  town  or  the  metropolis. 
Other  infofmation,  applicable  only  t<^  places  of  some  importance 
-is  thengi^en  in  the  following  order,  7,  markeuand  fairs;  8,  members 
of  parliament  and  corporations;  9»  ^r^^s^hools  ;  10,  petty  sessions 
and  assises.  Finally,  11,  are  given  mtscellaneous  information  of  mo* 
nastic  foundations  and  other  matters  of  local  history  nut  reducible 
to  any  head  of' the  above-classifications. 

Art.  32.— S/orfe#  of  Old  Daniely  or  Talis  of  Wonder  and  Dc- 
light .     l2mo,    Sf,  6d. 

OLD  Daniel  is  a  benevolent  and  loquacious  old  man^  who  tells 
Very  pleasant  stories  and  gives  the  children  of  the  village  where  he 
lives  apples  and  gingerbread  to^eat  during  the  recital.— Our  inter* 
course  with  old  Daniel,  has  made  us  conceive  a  gi^at  esteem  for 
him  ;  and,  independent  of  his  apples  ani  gingerbread,  whiph  are 
excellent  in  their  kind,we  think  that  he  will  Le  no  common  favourita 
with  our  young  friends. 

Art.  33. — Instrucitur  Fnifffois,  in  French  tknd  English,  designed 
for  SckooU  of  both  SexeSy  and  private  Learners ;  intended  to 
simplify  by  a  progressive  Series  of  easy  and  familiar  Lessons^  the 
Pronundtttion^  Spelling,  Reading,  and  Construction  of  the  French 
Language.  By  William  Keegan^  Master  of  Manor  House  Acom 
demyj  Kennington  Isane,     l^mo,  2#.  6d,  bound,   Boo^Ssy.    1808. 

WE  see  nothing  in  this  grammar  which  can  entitle  it  to  any 
peculiar  commendation. 

AnT.-34. — The  Stranger^s  East  Indian  Gttide  to  the  Hindoostanee^ 
or  grand  popular  Language  of  India,   {improperly  called  Moors,) 
By.  John  Borthwick  Gilchrist  j  Esq.  L,L.  D,  Author  of  the  Hin*  r 
dostanee  Philology,   Indian   Monitor^   S^e.       2d    Edition^    Svo, 
Black  flfirf  Parry.     1808. 

THIS  performance  seems  admirably  calculated  to  facilitate  the 
acquisition  of  the  Hindo&tanee  ;  the  knowledge  of  which  is  so  essen* 
tial  to  a  British  resident  in  India. 

AnT.  35.— -<<  brief  Outline  of  the  Plan  of  Mr.  Robinson's  Schooi, 
No.  53,  Lincoln's^  Inn  Fields.  A.  Wilson^  Duke  Street,  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields. 

AVE  think  some  parts  of  Mr.  Robinson's  plan  very  judicious;  and 
his  mode  of  communicating  instruction  evinces  a  cnnsiderable  know- 
ledge of  the  human  mind. — *'  The  orgfinization  of  the  school  is  pecu* 
liar  to  itself^  the  constitution   of  it  consi&ts  of  monitors  ovet  tht 
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-whole  school ;  captaini  over  each  department,  as  captaVn  of  £n^ 
glishy  captain  of  Lattiit  captain  of  figores ;  committees  for  the  ^or- 
thographical examination  of  English  composition,  tutors,  &c.  6cc. 
— lliese  subdivisions  of  authority  like  those  in   Mr.  lAhcaster's 

.achooi  must  tend  greatly  to  abridge  the  labour  of  the  master,  to  ex- 
cite the  emulation,  and  to  accelerate  the  instruction  of  the  pupH. 
—This  little  work  is  a.  very  neat  specimen  of  the  stereo-typogra« 
phy.  ' 

Art,  36. — New  Geograpkical  Exercises,  by  L,  Vincent^;  heipg  a 
Set  of  Outline  Maps,  daigued  for  the  Inslruclion  and  Amu$&' 
ment  of  young  Students  in  Geography,  comprising  the  Eastern 
and  Western  Hemispheres^  Europe^  Asia,  Africa,  North  and 
Sovith  America  J  East  Indies,  IVest  Indies^  England,  Scotland^ 
eutd  Ireland;  on  which  are  exjiibited  the  principal  Rivers,  Lakes, 
Islands,  Capes^  Src  SfC.  and^all  thenezs  Discoveries  t^  the  present 
Period,  with  Tables  vf  Latitude  and  Lopgilude,  and  0/  the  most 
important  Places  throughout  the  Worlds  taken  from  the  latest 
Astronomical  Observations,  separately  and  alphabetically  arranged 
for  the  four  different  Quarters  of  the  Globe*  And  the  'most 
useful  Technical  Terms  used  tn  Gtography  are  explained  and  t7« 
lustrated  by  neat  Engravings.  4/o.  45.  6d.  Wigzell.  London* 
house.yard,  St.  Paul's.  180b. 

BY  filling  up  these  outlines,  a  considerable  proficiency  in  the  pleas* 
ing  science  of  geography  is  likely  to  be  soon  madeand  long  retained* 

Art.  37- — lessons  for  young  Persofis  in  humble  Life ;  calculated 
to  promote  their  Improvement  in  the  Art  of  Reading j  in  Virtue 
and  Piety,  and  particularly  in  the  Knowledge  of,  the  Duties 
feculiar  ta  their  Stations.     }^tmo,  3s.  6d,  Longman.     1808. 

THESE  Lessons  are  very  judiciously  selected;  and  well  calcu- 
lated both  to  amuse  and  to  instruct. 


Art.  38.-^^  new  System  of  English  Orammar  ;  or  English  so  iU 
lyttrated  as  to  facilitate  the  Acquisition  of  other  Languages,  whe* 
ther  ancient  or  modem,  with  an  Appendix^  containing  a  complete 
l^stem  of  Parsing.  By  R.  S.  Skillem.  A.M.  Master  of^Crypt 
Urammur^fthool  Gloucester.  Second  Edition  with  Additions.*}  ^tmo. 
39.  6d.     WHlker,  Strand. 

^  THIS  grammar,  like  that  of  Mr.  Pape,  which  was  noticed  in 
outnumber  tur  Jan.  1807*  p-  108.  is  not  ill-adapted  to  facilitate 
the  grammatical  knowledge  of  the  English  language  without  any 
preyioiis  acquaintance  will  tbe  Latin. 
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Art.  Sg^^JntiaU  J^d^m  hittralwrtj  iUuitr^hoe  of  tit  RatMrekts 
of  tie  Asiatic  Society  imtituttd  in  Bengal  lt04,  from  original 
MS^.  4tto.  Black,  tarty  f  and  King^buiy.    1807. 

BY  the  £fth  rule  of  the  Aiiatic  locietj  we  lesrn  that  istfe  tram* 
lations  of  coniiderable. length  cannot  be  admitted,  except  of  soch 
unpublished  eSMys'or  treatites  at  may  be  trantmitted  to  the  society 
by  native  authors,  of  which  kind  the  present  translation  may  be 
reckoned. 

AltT.  40. — CharaeierUtic  JneedoUi  of  Men  of  Learning  and  Geniue^ 
Natives  of  Great- Briiian  and  Ireland,  during  the  three  lasi  Cen* 
times  y  indicative  of  their  Mannersj  Opinions^  Habits  f  and  Pccu- 
Uaritia^  interspersed  with  Reflections^  and  historical  and  kiera* 
ry  Illustrations.  By  John  Iratkins,  t*L,D.  Svo,  lOs,  6d.  Cun« 
dee,  1808. 

A  MERE  compilation ;  lo  utterly  devoid  of  interest,  that  we  are 
inclined  to  think  Mayor's  British  Nepos,  a  very  goo<i  scbooUbookj 
was  the  principal  work  consulted  by  John  Watkiofli  L.  L.  D« 


List  of  Jrticles  which,  with  many  oiherSf  will  appear  t'n 
the  next  Humber  of  the  Critical  Review. 

FdIowes*a  Body  of  Theology.  concluded  from  p.  349.  ToL  ISt  ^ 

Irvni^*s  Life  of  Buchanan.  Corderier*i  Account  of  Ceylon. 

Parsons's  Travels  in  Asia  and  Afri-  Stone's  Unitarian  Christian  Mhsi«-r 

ca.  ter'splea. 

TheCnifSders.  Davies*s  Historv  of  Nice* 

Lucas's  AByssmian  Iteformer.  Bandolph  on  the  present  state  of 

Fhiloiophical  TrSMadions  for  1 807 ,  the  Nations. 
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Art  J. — A  Bodj/  of  Theology,  principally  Practical.  In  a' 
Series  of  Lecturer.  By  Robrrt  FtUvweSy  A.  M.  Oxon^ 
Two  large  Tols.  Qvo.  IBs.    Mawiiian« 

THE  reputation  of  Mr.  Fellowea  has  been  e$tabrisbed  in 
the  lifterary  world  by  various publicatioDS  upon  various  sub« 
jecU.  They  shew  the  extent  of  his  researcjjes, .  the  ele- 
gance of  bis  taste,  and  those  habits  of  exftct  and  profound 
reflection,  which  qualify  him  for  giving  ne;w  ioterest  to 
tommon  topics,  and  throwing  new  light  upon  the  uncom- 
mon. Witn  great  and  singular  felicity  he  bai(  united* phi- 
losophical reasoning  with  scriptural  doctrine.  He  has  ex- 
ercised the  right  of  enquiry  freely,  but  not  presuntpfoously^ 
and. while  he  defends  his  own  opinions  with  ability  and  firm- 
ness, .be  is  equally  exempt  from  the  arrogance  of  the  dog- 
auajtisjb^^nd  the  idtolerance  of  the  bigot.  His  style  is  clear, 
.qopious,  and  animated.  His  reverence  for  Wrlue  and  reli- 
gion is  accomp^JQied  by  a  manly,  and  just  indignatioi^ 
-aigainst  the  jargon  of  fanaticism,  and  the  scoffs  of  infidelity. 
-'dllis  principles  will  justify  intelligent  and  iiipartia].  readers 
in  ascfibinc  to  him  the  sagacity  of  a.  philosopher,  the  l>ene<* 
'voleAce  Ota  patriot,  and  the  piety  of  a  christian.  .« 

'  Such  is  t^e  judginent  wbioh  we  bad  formed  of  Mr.  FjsU 
lowes  from  an  attentive  and  dispassionate  pa'usal  tof  tbj^fc 
writings  which   we  believe  to.be  ^extensively  kn^w^, end 
'to  have  been  favourably  received^  by.  th^  publi^^^jj\Ve  are 
'happy  in  bearing  the  testimony  of  our  sipcere  approbation 
to  the  wbrk  which  is  now  before  us,  and  in  expressing  oi^ 
Qrm  conviction  thatJtwill  increase  and  perpetuate  the  well- 
-earned fame  of  the  author* 

Crit.  Kev..  Vol.   H.  June,  iSOS.  I    * 
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The  Bocly  of  Theology  is  dedicated  to  his  erace  the  HvXse 
of  GraftoAf  and  contains  a  very  correct  and  luminoas^pepre^ 
aentation  of  the  porposes  for  which  it  it  written. 

'  The  heavens,  *  says  Mr.  Fellowos,,  *  declare  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  firmament  sheweth  bis  handy  work, '  with  more  perspi^ 
caity  and  cogency  (ban  the  pen  of  the  philosopher  'f  and  if  such  pal- 
pable demonstraifon,  which  speaks  with  equal  force  to  the  ignorant 
and  the  wise,  be  not  sulBci^nt  to  impress  conviction,  the  most  ra^ 
tronal  indactton  or  the  mosi  captivating  dktidn  of  the  most  elo- 
quent writer  will  be  no  more  than  a  soand;  which  dies  upon  the 
ear^  without  inding  its  way  to  ibe  understanding.  Bat  though  there 
are  fewvif  an^',  who  rtally  disbelieve  in  the  being  of  a  God,  there  are 
many  who  ase  far  from  being  impressed  with  a  conviction  of  hia  . 
moral  governmeotr  For  proofs  of  his  moral  government  and  of  bis 
existence  diAer  in  kind  and  in  degree.  The  one  is  self-evideat,  the 
other  is  obscare. ' 

*  Every  where  aronnd  we  see  grandeur  of  effect,  and  unity  of  Je> 
ngn,  vastness  of  plan  and  mightiness  of  execution  ;  bat  the  inilica* 
tions  of  goodness,  though  numerous,  are  less  obvious,  regular  and 
consistent ;  more  liable  to  exceptions,  and  more  embarrassed  with 
opposite  appearances.  We  behold  the  display  of  accumulated 
beneficence,  but  mingled  with  instai^es  of  mistrry,  and  with  sad 
varieties  of  suffering.  Ample  provisioa^  is  made  fbr  the  wants  of 
•very  creature ;  but  we  see  the  preservative  powers  of  particular 
^species  ex^cised  only  in  ravage  nnd  destruction ;  and,  in  many  eases, 
}ife  seems  to  be  giv«n  tu  the  weak,  only  that  it  may  be  taken  away  - 
by  the  strong.  We  behold  a  promiscuous  dibtribution  ot  good  and 
evily  not  at  all  apportioned  to  the  merit  ur  demerit,  the  vice  or  the 
virtue  of  individuals.  All  these  appearances  are  difficult  to  be  re* 
Conciled  to  the  ideas  of  justice  and  beneficence^  instead,  therefore, 
of  any  superfluous  attempts  to  prove  the  being  of  a  God,  I  have' 
hrguti  this  Body  of  Theology  with  those,  proofs,  Which  reason  may 
collect  and  observation  will  furnish,  of  a  moral  government.  Oil 
this  subject  the  wise^have  often  been  involved  in  perplexity,  and 
the  righteous  in  doubt ;  nor  can  this  perplexity  be  unravelU  d,  nor 
this  doubt  be  dissipated,  without  connecting  the  present  life  with  a 
atate  of  recompence  after  death.  Without  an  associated  futurity  of 
rewards  and  panishmentSy  the  existence  of  ^  moral  government 
must  be  weak,  ineflicient«  and  unsatiifactoryj  neither  convincinf 
C&e  mind  m»r  cheering  the  heart/ 

'  Few  of  our  readers  will  refuse  their  assent  to  the  praiae 
ivhicb  ourauthor  bestows  ofion  the  Duke  of  Grafton, 'as an 
enlightened  advocate  for  christianiiy  and  a  frigid  froO^ 
%hom  he  has  received  many  personal  obligations. ' . 

'  Few  persons,  my  lord,  have  read  the  christian  scriptures  mora 
attentively  than  you  have ;  and  that  examination  has  led  your  Grace 
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\o  ttits  tot^dusibn^  that  those  scriptures  do  contain  a  reVeltftiou 
from  God;  which  has  indeed  been  greatly  obscured,  in  its.  descent 
through  so  many  ages,  by  the  mistakes  of  ignorance  or  the  artifices 
of  imposture;  but  which,  is  in  itsdf^  really  and  essentially  divine. 
Aluch  do  I  wish  that  your  Grace's  luminous  example  may  excite 
others  in  the  higher  ranks  of  life  to  show  the  same  diligence,  the 
aame  feeling  of  reverence,  and  the  same  love  of  truth,  in  the  most 
important  of  all  studies,  and  the  most  interesting  of  all  enquiries 
which  can  occupy  the  mind  of  man.  ^ 

Tlie  l)edicfition  is  followed  by  a  abort  and  well  written 
PrefacCj  from  which  we  shall  make  such  extracts  as  may 
dearly  and  fully  unfold  the  design  with  which  this  Body 
of  Theology  was  drawn  up^  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
executed. 

^'Some  of  the  iirst  Lectures  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  rather  too 
metaphysical  and  abstruse  for  popular  instruction  or  general  eircu* 
lation ;  but  he  hopes  that  the  subjects  are  treated  with  sufficieot 
'^perspicuity ;  and  that,  though  attention  may  be  requisite,  (hey 
will  readily  be  understood  by  those  who  will  attend.  Tbd  greater 
part  of  these  volumes,  which  relfttes  to  obligations  of  universal  in* 
lerest  and  importance,  will,  the  author  trusts,  come  home  to  *  Hien's 
business  and  bosoms^'  and  be  obvious  to  every  capacity/ 

*  It  was  tis  method  to  choose  a  subject  which  was  of  general  in* 
lerest,  aad  would  admit  of  ample  discussion,  rather  than  a  text 
which  might  be  explained  in  a  few  sentences,  and  to  which  little 
or  no  relation  would  perhaps  be  found  iu  the  rest  of  the  discourse. 
Bui  those  who  want  texts  will  readily  furnish  themselves  with  abund^ 
auce  by  the  inspection  of  the  scriptures/ 

Again  : 

'  This  Body  of  Theology  will  prove  how  attentively  he  has  pemsedt 
and.how  much  he  is  indebted  to  the  inestimabje  productions  of, 
Butler  and  Barrow.  Though  the  author  has  perhaps  ambitiously 
emulated,  yetiie  is  far  from  thinking  that  he  has  in  any  degree 
equalled  Butler  in  depth  of  thought,  or  Barrow  in  richness  ofex« 
pression ;  but  where  he  had  to  contend  for  the  palm  with  such  mas^ 
fers  in  the  art,  even  his  defeat  can  hardly  be  reckoned  his  disgrace* 
Far  as  he  may  have  fallen  below  the  excellence  which  he  aspired  to 
reach,  be  hopes  that  he  has  done  enough  to  pro  ve^  that  from  the  earliest 
period  of  his  ministry,  he  was  not  idle  in  bis  calling;  and  that  h# 
has  but  little  merited  the  obloquy  which  be  had  experienced. ' 

The  first  voluoie  contains  thirty  lectures.  In  the  Isi, 
«d,  Sd,4tb,  6tb,  and  7th^  the  author  with  great  perspicuity 
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and  admirable  judgment^  sets  before  us  ihe  arffuinent»  of 
Bishop  Butler '  upoD  the  moral  government  of  God^  upon 
life  as  a  state  of  probation,  upon  the  divine  administration 
vrhich  though,  in  some  respects,  inscrutable,  is  wise  and  be<^ 
nevolent,  and  upon  the  rational  analogies  and  probabilities 
which  favour  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life/  The  clumsiness 
and  somelimes  even  the  obscurity  of  Butler'i  style  are  ge- 
nerally acknowledged.  We  therefore  with  great  satisfation 
find  Mr.  Fellowes  employed  in  rescuing  the  solid  and  im«  ^ 
,portant  matter  of  this  excellent  prelate  from  the  perplexity  in 
which  it  is  often  involved  by  the  uncouthness  of  bis  phrase* ' 
ology  and  the  intricacy  and  length  of  his  sentences.  But 
the  sense  of  Sutler  -is  never  weakened,  the  chain  of  hit 
reasoning  is  never  broken,  and  in  many  instances,  Mr. 
Fellowes  from  the  stores  of  .his  own  mind,  lias  supplied  new 
illustrations,  or  new  proofs.   ,. 

We  can  assure  our  readers  that  the  opinion  we  )iave  jtst 
now  given  is  founded  upon  very  careful  comparison. 

In  thesixlh  lecture  on  the  Necessity  of  the  Christian  Revela*^ 
lion,  our  author  takes  a  wide  range,and  has  brought  together 
some  of  the  roost  powerful  arguments  which  the  ablest  advo- 
cates of  Christianity  have  employed  op  this   most  interesting 
subject. 

^  This  lecture  is  a  masterpiece  of  good  reasoning  and  good 
writing.  We  entirely  concur  in  opinion  withr  Mr.  Fellowes 
that'  Christianity  though  fitted  tosoften  the  ferocity  of  bar- 
barians, if  they  could   be  brought  to  listen  to  its  precepts, 

'  yet  seems  more  fit  to  be  received  and  more  likely  to  be  prac- 
tised by  those,  who  have  made  some  progress  in  civilization 
and  in  the  arts  of  social  intercourse.''  We  earnestly  desire 

'  our  readers  to  consider  calmly  and.  seriously  the  contents 
of  this  lecture  from  page  124  to  page  1.90.  ^    ^ 

Let  not  Mr.  Fellowes  be  hastily  accused  of  introducing 
new  and  dangerous  opinions.  In  a  sermon  preached  b^ 
fore  the  society  for  the  propagation,  of  the  gospel  in 
1766,  Bishop  Warburton  contends  that  '  the  civilizing  of 
barbarians  and  savages  will  be  found  a  necessary  step  to 
conversion.'  The  arguments  of  this  illustrious  prelate  ap- 
pear to  us  quite  unanswerable/  and  the  sermon  in  whidi 
they  are  contained  has  an  additional  claim  upon  our  atten- 
tion, from  the  forcible  reasoning  and  indignant  complaints  of 
Bishop  Warburton  against  the  slave  trade. 

Our  readers  will  find  that  tbe  general  principles  for  wbich 
Mr.  Fellowes  contends  are  maintained  with  great  ability 
and  applied  with  great  judgment  by  the  learned  and  e|o. 
quent  Dr.  White,  in  a  discourse  subjoined  to  his  celebrated 

,    Bamptou  lectures. 
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The  professor  has  by  unaDswerabk  arguments  established 
the  necessit;^  of  introducing  or  eKtending  the  blessi&gs  of 
European  ciTilization  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  East, 
before  any  solid  advantage  can  be  expected  from  the  propa^ 
gatjon  of  Christianity. 


*  When  your  social  habits, '  says  fae^  ^  and  civil  institutioiis  ara 
established  on  a  firm  foundatiotif  and  supported  by  general  appro, 
bation,  and  general  concurrence,  you  may  surely  en/ieavour  to  avail 
yourselves  of  th<\&e  prepossessions  which  in  the  roinds  of  considerata 
and  impartial  men  they  cannot  fail  to  excite  in  favour  of  your  re-, 
ligious  code.'     p.  494. 

'We  can  mark,'  says  he,  in  p.  521,  '  the  slow  and  imperfect 
progress  of  civilization  and  science,  and  therefore  should  be  care* 
fji^l  to  make  their  future  progress  in  religion  keep  a  di^e  proportion 
to  those  improvements,  in  the  attainment  of  which  we  are  prepar- 
ing to  assist  them  in  social  life' 

In  the  eighth  lecture^  the  merits  of  the  mosaic  dispensa- 
tion as  preparatory  to  the  christian  stre  discpsaed.     la  the 
Dtpth,  the  excellence  of  the  christian   religion  ^s  di^pfayed 
with  great  force  of  argument^  and  great  elegance  of  style. 
The  crucifixion  is  discussed  in  the  tenth  and  elerenth  lec^ 
tures^  both  of  whnch  will  be  read  with  peculiar  ^satisfaction 
by  every  serious  believer.    The  twelfth  lecture  upon   the 
resurrection  is  very  argumentative.     It  is  succeeded  very 
-  properly  by  three  lectures  upon  a  future  judgment^  and  two 
4ipon  the  consideration  of  our  latter  end.     The   eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  are  upon  moral  reformation,  and    they  se%m 
to  us  replete  with  judicious   and  instructive   observations. 
The  twentieth^  twenty- firsts  and  twenty-second/    are  upop 
indostry^and  we  believe  that  the  most  attentive  readers  and 
the  warmest  admirers  of  Dr.  Barrow  will  acknowledge  that, 
his  noble  discourses  upon  this  subject  lose  none  of  their  vigour 
and  their  usefulness    in  the  abridgment  made  by  Mr.  Fel* 
lowes.  The  twentv-fourth  and  twenty-fifth  are  upon  the  gains 
and  .pleasures  of  .goodness.     The   twenty^sixthj^  upon  the 
best  guide  of  life.     To  these  succeed  two  upon  prayer  and 
two  upon  thanksgiving.  We  particularly  recommend  the  four 
last  lectures,  and  especially  those  ypon  thanksgiving,  in  which 
'Mr.  Fellowe^  has  introduced  much  additional  and  valuable 
matter.    While  we  were  reading  the  contents  of  the  first  vor 
Inme,  we  marked   many  passages  as  worthy  of  selection. 
But  they  are  so  numerous  that  the  limits  of  our  Review  will 
Qi^t  permit  a9  to  e^^ecule  9ur  of igiqal  purpose^  and  therefpre 
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we  must  content  ourselves  with  referring  our  readers  to  tbe- 
work  itself. 

In  fertility  and  energy  the  eloquence  erf  Eiarrow  is  per- 
haps unrivalled  in  the  English  language^  and  -sqrely  wq. 
should  not  be  acciised  of  es^ag^eration  for  applying  to  it  the 
striicing  words  in  which  the  immortalis  iqgenii  b^a^issima 
wbertas  of  Cicero  is  described  by  Quinct^lii^n. 

*  Non  plaviesy  ut  ait  Pindarus,  (Olimp.  XI.)  aquas  colligit,  sed 
Vivo  gurgite  exqnd^t,  done  quodaop  providentiae  genitus,  in  quo 
totM  vires  duas  eloquentias  experiretur/    Lib.  x.  cap.  i. 

Within  the  grasp  of  his  mighty  a^nd  ci^pacious  miud  were 
comprehended  the  bros^d  generalities  which  are  discussed 
in  science^  and  the  minuter  discrimiualions  which  are  to  be 
learned  only  by  familiarity  wiih  co.mmoQ  life.  At  one 
moment  be  ^ars  aloft  to  the  great,  without  any  visible  ev 
haustion  of  his  vigour,  and  in  the  next^  without  any  diminu? 
tion  of  his  dignity  he  descends  to  the  liUl€--*rhe  drew  bis 
znaterials  from  tiie  richest  treasures  of  learning,  ancient  and 
modern,  sacred  and  prophane— .h^  ^ts  before  u^in  solemn 
i^ndmagniEcent  array,  the  testimony  of  historians,  the  cri- 
ticisms of  scholars,  the  arguments  of  n^etaphysicians,  the 
de^ription  of  poets,  the  profound  remarks  of  heathen  sages^ 
and  the  pious  reflections  of  christiaq  fathers*  f^il^e  (he  poet 
described  by  Johnson  in  RasselaS|  be  seems  to  have 

.  ^  ^ound  every  idea  ^seful  for  the  decoration  of  cuforceinept  of 
moral  or  religious  truth,  to  have  estimated  the  h&ppin^ss  and 
misery  of  every  condition,  lo  have  observed  the  power  of  all  th^ 
passions  in  all  their  combinations,  to  have  written  as  the  intc^retct 
of  nikture  and  the  legislator  of  mankind,  and  to  have  considered 
blmself  asore^iding  oyer  the  thoughts  and  mapners  of  future  gener^* 
lions. ' 

Equally  instruptive  he  is,  and  equally  impre9sive,.to  read* 
ers  Of  every  class  in  society,  and  every  sect  in  reji^ion,  lo  the 
xnanof  bnsmess  tod  the  man  of  pleasure,to  the  polished  cottr<* 
tier  and  the  solitary  ^eclnse,  to  the  sceptered  monarch  and 
the  hpmble  peasant.  But  his  piety  is  never  crampt  by  su*' 
perstition,  nor  his  ptiilosophy  debased  by  refinement.  Everjr 
principle  of  moraUty,  every  precept  of  religion,  every  ground 
of  obligation,  every  tnotive  of  action,  every  faculty  of  the 
understanding,  every  emotion  of  the  heart,  every  b^au^ynn 
virtue,  every  deformity  in  vice,  every  sanction  of  every  law 
by  which  the  conduct  of  piocal  and  rational  cret^tures  ough^ 
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to  be  regulated,  every  piesent  aBd  fnture  interest  by  thepros-^ 
pect  of  which  their  fears  and  their  hopes  can  be  made  sub- 
eervient  to  their  piesent  or  future  happiness  pass  in 
Yevievr  before  us,  when  we  pemse  the  immortal  writings 
of  this  learned,  wise,  and  holy  instructor.  Whether  na 
iDeans  to  convince  or  to  persuade,  to  refute  tbe  scorner  or  to 
jrefoan  the  siuoer^  to  elucidate  a  speculative  difficulty  or  to 
enforce  a  practical  duly,  he  brings  with  him  the  same  pro- 
fusion of  stores  collected  from  extensive  and  laborious  read- 
ing, the  same  habit  of  intense  observation  employ^  upon 
Ahe  properties  of  human  nature  and  the  tendencies  of  human 
<affain,  (he  saiue  compass  and  precision  of  thought  upoa 
words  aod  things,  the  fame  perspicuity  and  accuracy  of  ar«. 
rang^ement,  the  same  rapid  succession  of  just  and  vivid  con* 
ceptions^  tbe  same  .ardor  and  loftiness  of  spirit,  and  tbesam^ 
icopionsiiiess,  and  vigour,  andstateliness  ofdiqiion^ 

But  numerous  and  splendid  as  are  the  excellencies  of 
Barrow,  be  is  not  tp  be  considered  as  a  model  of  artificial  and 
irefioed  composilion .  He  seems  indeed  never  to  have  paused  ^ 
io  the  choice  of  a  phraae,  nor  to  have  «ade  any  effort  for 
giving  regularity  to  hie  sentences,  and  faarmpny  to  his  pe* 
riodsu  ,  Yet  the  most  fastidious  critic  would  endure  in  the 
origiBAt  those  peculiarities  which  he  would  condemn  as  de« 
^ecti  in  a  writer  who  prafeises  to  accommodate  tb$  matter  of 
Barrow  to  the  received  notions  and  approved  forms  of  lan- 
guage in  a  more  polisliedage*  It  doubtless^  required  great 
vi|plance  and  great  taste  to  alter  tbe  phraseology  of  such  a 
writer  without  impairing  his  jense.  Mr.  Fellowes  had  ofteh 
occasion  to  make  the  perilous  experiment,  and  be  has  gene- 
rally made  it  with  success.  But  we  think  it  our  duty  as 
impartial  critics  to  point  out  some  instances  in  which  that 
phraseology  migli^,  according  to  our  judgment,  have  been 
improved  by  tbe  substitution  of  terips  less  unusual  and  less 
uncouth. 

We  idiaU  at  tbe  same  timei  recommend  to  Mr.  fellowes 

for  re^coosideration  otiier  expressions  which  dront  perhaps 

io  the  haste  of  composition  from  his  own  pen,  and  which  in 

some  future  editioQ  of  bis  work  may  be  altered  witb6ut  dis-. 

.  luedit  to  tbe  writer.  Of  dissatisfaction  to  the  reader. 

Vol.  i.  p«  6.  'Abhorrent  ^o  our  physical  and  moral  consti- 
fotion. ' 

P.  ^. '  Imperitativelv*  *  We  do  not  remember  to  have  met 
ibis  word  before;  tbe  Latin  word  imperito  is  used  by  Flautus, 
by  Lucretius,  tiiree  or  four  times  by  Horace,  now  and  thei^ 
by  Sallust^  and  often  by  Tacitus^  but  no  derivatives  are  form- 
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cd  from  it,  and  we  think  imperitalivcly  quite  nnjosti&able  in 
our  owD  tongue. 

P.  22. 'To  try  his  patience  and  his^rw.^^'  Sonely  trust 
ought  not  to  have  been  left  thus  naked.  We  look  for  tru$t 
in  God. 

P.  25. ' Genialio  the  nature.'  Tlii«  singularity  occurs  se- 
Veral  times  in  the  lectures  and  in  the  sixth  page  of  the  dedi- 
cation ;  the  proper  word  is  congenial. 

P.  25.' When  then  we  seriously  reflect.  *  Surely  the  ear 
would  be  le^odended  if  Mr.  FeJIowes  had  written,'  when 
therefore./ 

P.  31.  '-The  approb&tion  of  the  good  and  wt«e  whicrh  will 
invariably  attach  itself  to  these. '  We  object  lb  lh«  word 
attach  in  every  grave  and  elaborate  conopositioii.'  It  is  a»ed 
frequently  and  perhaps  properly  in  our  courts  of  justice  ;  it 
basof  late  made  its  way  into  both  houses  of  ^parliament  ;  it 
occurs  very  often,  and  to  our  ears,  very  offensively,  in  com- 
mon con  ve/irsatipn,  ^iitit'isa  neotcric'ftnd  affected  word, 
^bich  pught  to  be  shunned  by  every  writer  who  aspires  to 
elegance.. 

y.  59. ''We mast  endeavour' to  liberate  tiurselves.*  We 
think  liberate  defensible  enough  as  &  forensic  terra,  but  unfit 
toibeusedin  theological  writings. 

P.  70.  /  But  those  whose  habits '  sbpnld  *'  be  ihoie  men 
whose  habits.;  ,  '     .         ■  :**  '■ 

P.  74.. 'The  individual  becomes  the  mere  puppet  of  hU 
6tnsual  ihclinafjond.  *  ,  Tt^  metaphor  is-here  very  undigoi* 
ficd.  .,..,.' 

P.  77.  '  A  pledge  kud  anfepdti  of  those  exquisite  delights.* 

The  word  antcpalt  tbdu^h-used  by  Barrow  and  Bifshop  Tay« 

lor  we  thVnk^  is  nearly  obsolete!     We  do  tiofindifdcriifiinatety 

,  condemn  the  introduction  6f  old  ^ords  in  «efait>as  \  on  the 

contrary  we  think  wilh'QuinlillmnJ;'  •         :  -  J   •     L. 

^uicaam  mlhuc  vetorae  vet'li^ta^c  ipsa''gratlus  nifent, 
C^iiaedam  etiam  neceasario  inlcrtm  sumuntur.     Wb.  8.  cap.  3; 

But  in  the  u^eofsuch  words  ^  writer  of  taste^ill  bear  in 
.mind  the  sound  criticism  and  exqdisife  phraseology  'of  Dio». 
jiys.  ITalicar.  upon  the  5r>«T&ivi«Ji"JiaXk«ro^.— Jrt  theeplHle  to 
Pompey,  and  Jn  the  .work  on  the  few-ny?  of  Demosthenek'he 
uses  liiese  words.:  ovt<  mn^  ovtS,'  xai)(yov^  -rff^  apx^^^^ '^p^f^ 
Mcu  HM^ir^f  hriTctxii M}iOipivTilt  xai  ri9iiiii  Hai' fjitrw  Sfct^  «rli^ 
.(woSifwtr/^  V id'.page^.'  1 27  and  1^6,  Edit;  Stlbnrg,  *  *  ,  '. 
P!  S4.  '  jL)e/frm/g  appe'artincts.**  •     »■   • 
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P.  93  '  Wc  shnuld  prohnbly  tue  to  afford  the  tnostcOtf-* 
wincing  proofs  of  wise  and  benevolent.'  We  are  certaia 
that  SUB  id  an  error  of  thepress,  for  see. 

*  P.  129.  ^tiod<ii<t  Dot  thiok  \%  right  to  publish  the  chrisCiaa 
doctrine.'  This  language  appears  to  us  mach  too  familiar 
when  we  are  speaking  of  the  Deity.  We  remember  that  in  , 
tlie  proceedings  of  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners  in  1689 
the  word  honorable  in  the  Te  Deum  is,  justly  censured  as 
'being  only  a  c/riVterm^  and  no  when  used  in  $acris.  * 

i  '  Qronibus  verbis'  says  Quintilian,  *  praeter  pauca  qus  suntpa* 
rum  verecunda  iu  oratione  locus  est.  Num  et  huroilibue  interim  et 
viHgari4>us  est  ppus,  et  quse  cultiori  in  parte  videntur  sordidn,  ubi 
resposcit,  propria^  dicuntur. '     Quiiuil.  lib.  x.  cap.  i* 

Just  and  even  necessary  as  may  be^suoh  latitude  in  ont- 
lory>  which  often  is  conversant  in  the  affairs  of  daily  life«nd 
w  addressed  to  the  lighter  as  welt^s  the  graver  affections  of 
then)ipd>  we  think  that  in  discourses  upon  sacred  subjects^  a 
aerions  an<i  judicious  preacher  would  not  avail  himself  of 
it  in  its  fullest  extent.  His  good  sense^  bis  decorum,  and 
bis  piety  will  make  him  shrink  from  some  forms  of  Ian* 
guage  as  very  inadoaissible  in  the  pulpit>  thotigb  very  intelli* 
gib)e  to  his  hearars. 

Varro  ^ives  to  poets  a  largfsr  licence  ll^aa  |o  Qrators^  (lud 
enlarges  upon  thesvlyect  j  '  •{'  <  . 

♦  '  »    ..  .       .  ••^*' 

'  Uas  novas  verbi  dedij^ationes  rij^one  introJuctasrafpiic^  forum^ 
lis  boni  poelqe,  mas^ime  scenici,  con^uetudine  subigere  aures  papuli 
4pbenl.  *  *  *  ConsuetUfto  loqucndi  est  in  motn,  itaque  solct  fieri 
ex  meliore  deterior,  meliora  verba  perperam  dicta  apud  antiquos 
^iquos,  propter  puetas  non  mado  nunc  dicuntur  recle,  sed  etiam' 
quae  ratione  dicta  sunt  tunc,  nunc  perperam  dicuntur.***  Li- 
beries potest  poeta  quam  orator  sequl  analogias.'  Varr.de  ling, 
liatin.  lib.  8* 

In  our  bwh  language  as  in  the  Latin, poetry  has  a  widet 
TaTige  ov^'  irords,  than  oratory; — it  is  in  the  power,  how^ 
f^er,  of  both  by  the  forte  of  the  '  Callida  Juncture/  to  be. 
itow  comeliness  oh  the  uncouth  and  novelty  on  tile  cojn^ 
inon.  But  theology  is  more  wary  in  conferring  the  pri. 
Tileges  of  adoption  upon  a»y  terms,  which  are  nearly  or 
irmotely  associated  with,  ideas  of  levity,  whether  in  its  exte-* 
Tior  form  it  be  polislied  into  wit,  or  rough-cast  inio  vulgarity^ 
The  preacher  miwt  never  permit  the  smallest  relaxation  of 
file  rule,  wh'*chan  ano^f^nt  critic  preiioribed  to  tbe  erudita 
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ftrmtio.*> sordididis  nanquam  in  omtiooe  sacra  loqaen^; 

Qtiintil.  lib.  8.  cap.  3  ; — he  must  be  prepared  ^ntna  bf^^p^frntH 
mou  }JY$»  futt  vwiw.  We  say  of  the  Deity  bimselft  *give 
«ntu  the  Lord  the  honor  doe-anto  h'rs  name'  'Uiou  art  wor* 
thy  to  receive  honor  and  glory'-^'  thoo  art  clothed  with  ma^ 
jesty  and  honour '-■-'.  his  work  is  honourable  and  glorious' 
'rr-'toihe  only  Vise  God  be  honour  and  glory  4^ — but  we 
cannot  with  prbpriety  say,  Ootf  is  honouraoU* 

P.  143.    *iYecc5si<<rtf<  the  destruction/ 

P»  I6&.  *  Hankering  after  any  sensible  recompence.  ^Han^ 
tering  may  be  tolerated  tn  Barrow,  but  should  have  been 
softened  by  Mr  Fellowes. 

P.  *l69. '  J'erretu.*  This  word  may  be  allowisd  in  poetry, 
fctti  in  grave  prose  terrestrial  appears  to  us  (^  more  proper 
word. 

P.  18^.  ^InimicaV  We  doubt  whether  this  wordbesnAici* 
cntly  natural issed  among  us,  to  be  allowed  in  correct  and 
cl^ant  compositions^  Thotigh  used  very  frequently^  it  it 
m  new  word,  and  perhaps  has  not  yet  been  supported  by  the 
authority  of  any  writer  eminently  great.  We  do  not,  how^ 
ever,  mean  to  condemn  it  indiscriminately. 

P.  183.  ^  A  rfvcrriMl  sense  of  his  justice.*  Rf  verential  it 
the  proper  word ;  for  reverend  is  applied  to  tbe  object  of 
reverence,  as  '  holy  and  revtrei^  \%  bis  name/  ^  perhaps 
reverend  is  an  error  of  tlie  press. 

P»  187*  '  Benevolence  is  that  virtue  with  which  no  other 
can  compare/  And  again  in  page  457.  *  But  can  such 
glory  compare  with  that  of  the  good  man/  This  use  of 
tlie  word  compare  as  a  neutral  verb,  is  too  colloquial. 

p.  189*  '  Generates  09  host  of  His,*  The  metaphor  is  hardly 
fB^rrect* 

P.  910.  'So  ^veru  in  religions  character/ Different  would 
)»e  a  better  word  than  diverse. 

P^  £29.  'To  avert  these  unpleasant  consequences.^  XJn« 
pleasant  is  a  feeble— a  very  feeble  word.  It  reminds  us  of  a 
passwe  in  which  Longinus  objects  to  <rsX9(  ax<^  <^ft  u*^^  ^7 
Herodotus,  of  those  whom  Lonsinns,  emptying  bis  own 
language^  calls  ttm  ^etpa  to  fouajios  ifiSfaff^fjunv^  for  so  we 
fead  with  Toup  and  otifier  critics,  rather  than  }^^o^iv— • 
The  word  ijf^  was  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  much  more 
emphatical  than  it  seems  to  have  been  in  the  time  of  Longi^ 
vus.  It  occurs  several  times  in  Herodotus.,  it  is  used  by 
Arrian,by  Antoninus  Liberality  and  other  late  Greek  writers^ 
See  Valckenaer's  note,  lib.  8,  of  Herodotus,  page 625^  VVes« 
•eling's    Edition,    Valckenaer  expressed  great  ani^iet^VQ 
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see  Ibe  opioion  of  Toup  upon  the  cxiticism  of  Longioosoa 
ioc/B^'  Bat  our  learoed  countrjinaD  has  uot  taken  any  no* 
tice  of  it.  He  only  sajs^of  J^ongious^  pro  iibitu  verba  He* 
rodoti  immutavit;  sic  solet,  scilicet, 

F.  269-  '  Deterring  prohibitions  of  their  adversaries/ 

p.  275.  *T^c  growth  of  all  the  virtues^  which  are  tbepaJ^ 
lars  of  human  society/  The  metaphorical  terms  do  noi 
barxiioni^. 

P,  315.  '  Piercing  to  the  very  cores  of  our  hearts.*  Thk 
is  colloquial*  and  tautological. 

P.  3^7,  *  When  we  were  sent  here,  for  a  far  nobler  pur-* 
pose.'     Hither,  not  here  is  the  right  word. 

P.  358  *  Does  not  righteousness  considered  under  its  fle« 
yeral  divisions  of  truth,  justice,  charity,  Ac,  tend/ 

After  the  enumeration  of  tliese  christian,  graces  we  aieol^ 
fended  with  the  familiarity  ofSfC. 

P.     362.  '  Was  equ&lly  fragile.*    Frail  would  be  better^ 

P.  369.  'The  deurtion  oi  our  unrighteous  courses/ 
Abandonment  is  better,  in  modern  writing  we  ioay  be 
said   to  desert  good,  but  not  evil. 

P.  38 1 .  Sent  here,  for  hither. 

P.  414.  The  word  promote  occurs  twice  in  the  aaae 
sentence,  and  seems  to  be  the  effect  of  negligence. , 

P,  454*  '  Is  in  fact  richer  than  Aim, '  for  fae« 

jP.  493*  '  To  supplicate  an  averHcn  of  the  evils  wliidi' 
we  dread,  or  a  cessation  of  the  pains  which  we  suffer .* 

Pf  499.  '  H'herc  can  we  so  well  fly  for  succour/  It 
should  be  written  whither.        , 

p.  424.  'So  little  operative: 

P.  .420.  '  This  is  the  work  required  of  a  faithful  servant 
of  Christ,  and  surely  it  is  one  of  no  easy  execntion,  but  ui. 
the  execution  of  which  -we  shall  have  need  of  the  most  pa- 
rent, th^  n^ost  perseverftg  industry.' 

The  whole  tei^ture  of  this  sentence  is  slovenly. 

We  shall  descend  to  particular  passages  in  the  secovdi 
volume,  and  are  bi^ppy  to  state  that  they  are  less  nume* 
rous  than  those  to  which  we  have  objected  in  the  first. 

p.  2,  '  Terrene: 

P.  33.  '  Partial  and  insulated  sj^mpathies/  Perhaps  in 
a  philosophical  discourse  tbe  word  insulated  woald  be  more 
defensible  than  in  a  sermon.    We  do  not  decide. 

P.  168.  'Though  virtuous  individuals  often  iuccumb  uu» 
4er  misfortunes. 

P.   173.  'Sparkling  emotions  of  a'par/icipa/ii7g  joy/ 

p.  193.  '  And  which  censes  bim  not  only  to  commis- 
serate,  but,  hnpels  bim  to  relieve  ib^  distresses  of  hit 
bf^tiier    man/     Tbe  words  not  onijf  are  misplaced,  tbej 
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ihoiild  precede  the  word  causes.  This  irregular  kind  of  posi- 
tion occurs  in  some  of  oar  best  writers^  and  has  been  jiisilj 
censured  by  Lord  Karnes  in  his  Elements  of  Criticisms^  cap. 
M,  where  he  speaks  of  the  anibigaities  occasioned  •  by  ar- 
rangement, where  it  leads  to  a  wrong  sense  or  leaves  the 
sense  doubtful. 

P.  1U9.  *  AU  our  passions,  by  the  extravagance  of  indul-* 
gence  may  be  excited  by  less  stimuli,* 

Mr.  Fellowes  will  certainly  correct  the  word  itimuU. 

P.  340.  'I»)ciined  to  a^f^rc/i  some  degree  of  credit  even 
to  the  most  atrocious  lies/  We  have  already  stated  our 
reasons  tor  disapproving  of  the  word  attach* 

P.  .']f)l.  *  Suppose  that  by  artfully  pumping.' 

P.  467.  *The  trjjil  of  our  patience  and  our  ^rw//  We 
liftve  already  objected  to  this  use  of  the  word  trust  without 
some  addition  to  express  the  object  in  which  trust  is  reposed. 

The  second  volume  contains  twenty-eight  lectures^  and 
the  subjects  are  so  important  in  themselves  and  seem  to  us. 
to  have  been  selected  so  judiciously,  that  for  the  information 
and  encouragement  of  our  readers  we  shall  enumerate  their 
lespeciive  titles.  The  thirty-first  and  thirty-second  are 
upon  the  love  of  God,  and  in  the  thirty*8econd  the  talents 
of  Mr.  Fellowes  as  a  good  writer,  anfl  his  investigations  as 
a  philosopher  are  slvewn  to  the  greatest  advantage*  It 
fixed  oar  attention  deeply,  and  rewarded  it  amply.  The 
.  Ibirly- third  and  thirty-fourth  arc  upon  the  love  of  our 
'neighbour*  The  additional  remarks  occasionally  introduced 
fcy  Mr.  Fellowes  are  truly  excellent.  The  thirty-fifth  and 
thirty-sixth  are  upon  charity.  No  part  of  the  work  is  enti- 
tled to  higher  praise  for  composition  worthy  of  a'  scholar, 
^f  he  thirty* seventh  is  upon  self-examination.  The  thirty-r 
eighth  is  upon  the  moral  constitution  of  man,  and  the  parr- 
tjcular  and  general  affections  and  the  genius  of  patrioitisnK 
Mr.  Fellowes  in  this  lecture  and  two  others  which  imme- 
diately succeed  it,  has  drawn  much  of  his  matter  from  the 
udmirable  sermon^  of  Bishop  Butler.  This  lecture  is  in 
oUr  opinion  far  the  ablest  of  the  whole.  Upon  the  genius 
of  patriotism. Mr*  Fellowes  has  enriched  the  collection  with 
many  just  and  valuable  observations  of  his  own.  The 
thirty^inth  is  upon  compassion,  the  fortieth  upon  those 
part3  of  our  nature  whicn  seem  opposite  to  benevolence, 
itnger  and  resentment.  The  forty- first  and' forty-second 
are  upon  a  pacific  disposition,  and  in  these  as  well  as 
in  the  remainder  of  the  work  Mr.  Fellowes  se(ims  to  have 
taken  Barrow  for  his  guide.  The  forty- third  and  fprty- 
fourtb     are  upon  l|^    government  of  the  tongue.    T^ 
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forty-SRh  is  upon  the  use  of  oaths.  The  forty-sixlh  is  upoo 
evil  speaking,  the  forty-seventh  and  forty-eighth  upon  slan- 
der, the  forty-ninlb  upon  detraction,  the  fiftieth  upon  rasti^ 
judgment,  and  the  fiuy-first  upon  a    busy  meddling  dispo*  * 
sition.    Our  readers  will  seethe  intimate  connexion  which' 
subsists  between  the  siibjects,of  these  eleven  lectures.     The 
fifty-second  is  upon  the  subjection-  of  the  human  will  to  the 
divine^  exemplified  in  the  conduct  of  Jesus.    The  fifty* 
third,  fiftv-fpurtb,  fifty-fifth  and  fifty-sixth,  upon  content- 
ment.    We  were   particularly  interested  in  the  fifiy.fiftb. 
Patience  is  the  sole  subject  of  the  fifty-seventh,  and  the  fifty- 
eighth  is  upon  the  only  way  to  be   happy. 

We  give  Mr.   Fellowes  credit  for   the  sincerity  of  his 

{profession  and^the  wisdom  of  his  choice  in  not  writing,  as 
le  says  in  his  preface,  Uo  subvert  one  sect  or  to  institute 
another/  With  sincerity  not  less  than  his  own  we  com- 
mend his  diligence  and  his  judgment  in  his  well-meant 
*  endeavours  to  manifest  and  to  infuse  the  true  spirit  of 
practical  religion,  to  avoid  the  introduction  of  polemical 
matter  and  ^he  polemical  form  of  discussion  even  in  subjects 
'  which  seem  to  open  a  wide  field  for  disputation,  and  to  en- 
force those  weighty  truths  which  are  interesting  to  christians 
of  all  denominations/ 


Art.  If. — Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Georgf 
Buchanan.  Bit/  David  Irving,  A.  M.  JEdinburgh. 
8vo.  8«.  bds.  London,  Longman. 

AMONG  all  the  evils  brought  on  mankind  by  party  zeal, 
nQne,,ils  they  afifect  the  living,  are  so  pernicioiAs  or  so  de- 
plorable in  a  philosophical  view  as  the  defamation  of  the 
illustrious  deaa.  The  advocates  for  the  absolute  ^power  of 
princes  and  the  non-resistance  of  the  people,  can  do  no  ea;- 
tensive  mischief  by  their  speculative  writings  or  harangues 
but  what  is  checked  in  its  progress  by  the  employment  of 
similar  engines  on  the  side  of  good  sense  and  freedom. 
Mackenzie,  ysher,  Bochart,  and  even.  Salmasius,  sleep 
peacefully  in  the  dust  of  our  libraries,  white  Locke,  Sidney, 
and  Milton,  are  in  the  bands  and  in  the  hearts  of  us  all. 
But,  when  the  malignity  of  patty  writers  is  directed  against 
departed  genius  and  virtue,  it  is  very  rarely  that  a  champion 
steps  forward  to  vindicate  the  truth,  and  the  evil  is  as  last- 
ing as  it  is  detestable.  The  diflicullies  of  such  a  task  are^ 
sufficient  to  deter  any  common  spirit  from  the  undertak- 
ing ;    inasmuch    as  the~  m^ans   of  refuting  a   falsehood 
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freqoenily  perish  with  the  petsoD  against  whose  fame  that 
falsehood  is  propagated.  No  species  of  assassination  f s  so 
-accure  from  detection  and  punlshtnent.  In^  proportion^ 
therefore,  to  the  difficulty  of  the  At  tempt,  and  to  the  little 
temptation  which  is  commonly  held  forth  to  it»  ought  ta 
he  the  obligation  of  all  candid  and  geipefoas  spirits  to  the 
undertaker/ 

In  the  case  of  Buchanan,  indeed,  Mr.  trving  is  not  the  first 
Stan  of  letters  who  has  seen  through  the  veil  of  mtsrepre^ 
aentatioQ  and  prejudice.  But,  nevertheless,  that  prejudice 
baa  been  planted  so  deep,  and  that  misrepresentation  sanc*^ 
tioned  by  the  acquiescence  of  so  many  respectable  person8> 
that  the  thanks  of  the  whole  literary  world,  and  of  the  Scot- 
tish nation  in  particular,  are  most  justly  due  to  the  gentle* 
man^  who>in  being  the  first  to  compile  a  regular  and  im- 
partial history  of  the  great  man  whoxse  memory  has  been  so 
fprossly  insulted,  takes  away  the  excuse  of  ignorance  front 
ftll  those  who  may  in  future  be  inclined  to  re-echo  the  sple* 
netrc  falsehoods  of  his  enemies^ 

In  a  short  preface,  Mr.  Irving  enumerates  the  different 
attempts  which  have  been  made  before  him  to  illustrate  the 
character  and  writings  of  Buchanan.  Ruddiman,  who  pub* 
li&hed  the  first  -complete  edition  of  his  works,  althouglv  a 
writer  of  the  |;reatest  respectability  and  a  warm  admirer  t>f 
Buchanan^s  genius,  was  unfortunately  so  strongly  tainted 
with  Jacobite  principles  that  he  has  contributed,  probably 
iDore  than  any  open  enemy  to  the  geperal  prejudice  against 
bis  author.  Mr.  Irving  gives  the  following  very  candid  and 
^anly  account  of  this  publication. 


^Altfeotigh  no  regular  account  of  Buchanan^s  life  was  cdmposejl 
by  Mr.  Ruddiman,  yet  frum  the  labours  of  that  learned  and  worthy 
loan  I  have  derived  very  important  aid.  His  edition  of  the  works 
•f  Buchanan  is  eutitleJ  to  high  commendation*  The  plan  of  suck 
ft  collection  was  originally  formed  by  George  Mosman,  and  tha 
impression  was  actually  proceeding  in  the  year  170S.  After  a  few 
sheets  had  bein  completed,  the  property  was  transferred  to  Robert 
Freehairn,  printer  to  the  king,  -ami  Ruddiman  was  by  him  engaged 
in  the  undertaking ;  but  the  last  edition  did  not  make  its  appearaooa 
till  the  year  171^«  It  reflects  equal  credit  on  the  printer  and  on 
the  editor.  Ruddiman's  masterly  acquaintance  with  philology,  and 
with  the  history  pf  his  native  coantry,  had  eminently  qualided  him 
for  his  laborious  task.  The  accuracy  of  the  text,  and  the  utility 
of  his  illustrations,  are  equally  conspicuous.  He  has  prefixed  a  co- 
pious and  satisfactory  preface  ;  and  among  other  appendages,  has 
added  a  curious  and  crixical  dis»crtatioa  Dc  iittm  BuchananctUl* 
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His  annotations  on  Bucbanan's  history  are  peculiarly  elaborate  aM 
▼aluable;  but  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  his  narrow  politics  shoiM 
so  frequently  have  diverted  him  from  the  more  useful  tracts  of  en- 
quiry.    Where  political  prejudices   intervene,  he  is  too  eager  !• 
contradict    his  author ;  a^nd    ht  often  attempts,  by  very  blender 
and  incompetent  proofs,  to  esctenuaie  the  aathenticity  of  Us  nat^ 
ratioiu     in  illustrating    the  moral   and   library  character  ofBtt- 
chaiian,  iieapent  many  years  of  bis  life.     With  great  seal  and  bug* 
cess,  -ha  afterwards  vindicated  his  paraphrase  of  the  psalms  against 
<he  frivolous  ob^dions  of  Mr.  Benson ;  but  his  political  prgudioes 
leem  to  ha^  encreased  with  the  number  of  his  years.     His  co«Cr»» 
versies  with  Mr.  Love  and  Mr.  -Man  were  conducted  with  suflicieat 
pertinacity ;  though  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  advantage  «tf 
leai;ning,  and  even  of  candour,  generally  indineslo  Rnddiman's  sida* 
The  perusal  of  his  controversial  wotksi  in  the  order  of  their  comp^ 
aitien,  is  a  task   of  considerable  interest  and  edification.     Wh«m 
lie  concluded  his  annotations  on  the  life  of  Buchanan,  he  waa  du«  - 
posed  lo  isegard  him,  with  Nathan  Chytreus,  aa    *a  mast  excelleat 
and  most  innocent  man^  an<i  entitled  to  perpetual  remembrance  «o 
account  of  his  exquisite  learning  and  dignity ; '  but  when  gaHed  bjf 
liis  antagonists,  and  raortiiied  by  the&ding  hopea  of- the  royal  hoasa 
of  Stewart,   he  gradually  adopted  new  opinioris  which  were  not 
laiinded  on  any  new  evidence.     It  must  frequently  have  occurred 
to  his  refections,  that  Buchanan  had  essentially  contributed  to  the 
dissemination  of  those  doctrines  which  led  to  the  revolution  ;  and 
after  the  hopes  of  the  Jacobites  were  completely  blasted,  he  expre»* 
eed  himself  with  a  degree  of  asperity  which  is  chiefly  Lo  be  regretted 
for  his  own  sake.     One  example  will  probably  be  d«emed  sufficient. 
'  But  alasl   whatVill  his  groat  admirers  gain  by  that  concessiohf 
Only  lUsf  that  ihey  make  him- die  an  hardened  and  impeniUnl  sin^ 
net  %  JHid  rather  than  his  reputation,  or  more  truly  ihat  of  their  own 
cause,  should  suffer  in  this  world,  they  choose  (^hotjeico  referens)  to 
let  him  drop  into  hell  iii  the  next. '     On  various  topics  connected 
with  the  personal  character  of  Buchanan^  his  reasoning  is  not  very 
much  superior  to  tftat  of  his  «gregious  biographer:  nor  is  this  t9 
be  imputed  to  his  wftn^of  acuteness,  but  to  his  eKgerness  in  defend- 
ing  opinions  which  have  been  fiercely  attacked,  and  which  in  reality 
were  indefensible/      Preface,  p.  xviii,  xx. 

We  cannot  quil  thiC  preface,  without  recording  the  well« 
merited  lash  whicb  Mr.  Irving  gives  lo  Kuddiman'a  'egregr* 
ons  bingiapher/  and  wbich  proves^  that  with  ail  Ins  candour 
jiMid  all  the  allowances  which  it  leads  him  to  make  for  the 
infirmiiies  of  rest,  genius  and  virtue,  he  is  by  no  means  d)?<i« 
cient  in  force  andenergy  to  expose  the  assuming  miacepre* 
ieotations  of  impudent  ignornuce. 

^  3ut  the  most  extraordinary  attack    which  Buchanan  has  yet 

\ 
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sustained  was  from  tbe  pen  of  Mr.  George  Cbalmen,  a  critic  uii 
acquainted  with  th^work^of  Buchanan,  and  even  with  the  lan« 
gua^e  in  which  they  are  chiefty  composed.  This  pompous^  and 
obtuse  writer,  who  has  plentifully  scattered  the  most  clumsy  abuse^ 
1  have  certainly  treated  with  very  litUe  cerembi^y  :*  nor  is  mach 
tenderness  due  to  the  teelings  of  a  man  who  has  so  grossly  violated 
the  sanctuary  of  the  venerable  dead;  His  total  want  of  classical 
learning,  ihe  grim' fat uiiy  of  his  style,  and  even  the  perpetual  ob* 
Jtquity  of  his  judgment,  might  easily  have  escaped  severe  animad- 
^  version ;  bat,  to  adopt  his  own  phraseology,  *  our  detractor's  zeal 
of  calumny'  must  excite  the  utter  indignation  of  every/  reflecting 
mind.  His  rancour  indeed  is  not  only  impotent,  button  many 
<iccasion8,  even  ludicrous ;  and  it  may  perhaps  be  deemed  a  work 
of  supererogation  to  expose  ignorance  or  folly  which  so  clearly  ex- 
poses itself.  He  wrote  at  a  crisis  when -it  was  easy  to  acquire  a 
golden  stock  of  merit  by 'stigmatising  the  king's  best  subjects  witk 
the  odious  brand  of  wild  democracy.  Of  this  timely  drcttsistanc^ 
he  has  repeatedly  availed  himself  in  a  very  preposterous,  niamier : 
and  it  was  apparently  th^  swelling  consciousness  of  what  waa  than^ 
termed  loyalty,  that  augmented  his  provision  of'  nativo  insolence. 
To  involve  Buchanan  and  his  admirers  in  the  jflagrant  odium  of 
French  ptinciples,  was  a  stratagem  not  unworthy  of  its  author'a 
liberal  dexterity.  The  subsequent  lines  of  his  Jephihes  Buchanan 
might  almost  be  suspected  of  having  composed  with  a  prophetic 
allusion  to  this  phoenix  of  modern  literature. 

Nunc  quo  quis  est  e  plebe  ferme  indoctior, 
Auctoritatem  assumit  arrogantiu:! 
Dijudicandi  in  rebus  ofoscurissimis;  ' 
Et  pertinaci  (quod  fere  ignorantiac  est^ 
Aninao  tuetur  dogma  susceptum  semel. 
Nee  inleriro  asquo  expendet  examine,  mala, 
An  tccta  sint  quae  pertinaciter  tenet : 
Sedquum  inter  omnesmaximc  cascutiaty 
Csecus  vidcntcs  cacitatis  arguit.        ^ 
Ut  cui  perusta  febre  fervent  viscera,^ 
Amara  cuncra  credit,  unumque  autumat 
Se  sapere,  quum  desipiat  unus  roaxime. 

*  But  the  nation  has  now  begun  to  recover  from   its  gentiral 

phrenzy^  and  a  mlin  may  perhaps  venture  to  pay  some  slight  regard 

to  reason  and  common  sense,  without  incurring  the  hazard  of  being 

.    dfemed  unworthy  Inbreathe  in  British  air.     The  ardent  wishes  of 

Buchanan's  heart  were  continually  directed  towards  the  best  inter* 


*  For,  as  Saint  Gregory  remarks,  *  aliter  admoDendi  sunt  impudentes,  at^pie 
alrter  vereciiDdi.  I  Hot  namquc  ab  inpudentia  dou  nisi  increpatio  dura  o«jp- 
poscit ;  istos  autem  plerumque  ad  melius  exhoruiio  xn^sta  componit.'  pe  &f 
ti  Fatlorali, 
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t9ji$  of  fQiiDkiii()#  It  is  not  the  intention  of  bis  humble  biographer 
to  promoU' the  insane  projects  of  desperate  visionaries;  byt  it  is 
eqailly  incompatible  with  his  views  to  '  rebullow  to  tbe  roar'  of  that 
degrading  phraseology,  which  of  late  has  so  frequently  insulted  the 
dignity  of  a  free  and  enlightened  people.  His  opinions,  which  are 
simple  and  honest,  he  has  delivered  without  ambition  and  without 
timidity;  without  any  superfluous  allusimi  to  subjects  upt  to  in- 
flame the  passions  of  his  €ontemporarie*i,  hut  with  a  total  disre* 
gard  of  those  sinister  and  distorted  application^,  so  familiar  to  cer« 
tain  inih  viduaU  whose  ftaiw  is  no  recoiuraendatioa/  Preface,  p« 
xxf ii  to  tlie  end* 

-VIemAy  appear  to  Ipave  d^velt  loo  long  in  liaiiiithj 
making  such  ample  extracts  frooi  so  sbori  ti  preface  ;  but 
it  would  be  very  difficult  either  to  abridi^e  or  select  from  the 
work  ilaetf  so  as  to  give  an  accurate  idea  of  its  co4itetU8) 
•ud  the  general  design  is  inuoh  better  explain^  in  Llie 
passages  we  have  qaoted,  amd  in  tbe  rest  of  his  preface^  by 
the  authvr  himself,  than  it  coald  be  by  any  words  of  our  owir^ 
The  preceding  extracts  may,  therefore,  be  considered  at  our 
review  of  the  book.  To  all  ^uch  persons  as  havef  been  mil- 
led by  the  slanderers  of  Buchanan,  to  suppose  him  a  pro* 
flig^te,  an  ungrateful,  or  a  factious  character,  we  heartily 
recogamend  the  peiusal  of  the  book  itself,  which  unless  theit 
prejudices  be  inveterate,  must  tend  to  remove  the  veil  which 
hfts  hitherto  obscured  their  judgments  To  those  who  are 
ignorant  of  his  merits  and  «ven  indifferent  about  them,  we, 
itdl  xecQintpend  the  perusal  of  the  book^  because  it  v/ill 
bring  to  their  acquaintance  a  truly  noble  and  generous  spir^ti 
to  wlK>m,as  one  of  the  fi rat  promoters  of  fr;6e  and  liberiil, 
discu«sion,  we  are  indebted,  among  the  crowd  of  oor  illus*- 
trious  patriots,  for  th^  inestimable  blessings  of  civil  and 
religioiia  liberty.     .    • 

Among  the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge,  none  are  to  flagrallt 
a^  his  alleged  ingratitude  to  Queen  Mary.  But  this  is  a 
cbargei  which,  though  copied  from  one  writer  by  another 
Without  examination  and  with  implicit  credence,  is  utterly 
irpid  of  foundation  and  may  be  proved  to  be  false.  It  was 
iftvented  or  adopted,  by  the  partii>ans  of  that  unhappy  prin* 
cess  in  revenge  for  hts  celebrated  ^  Detection  ;'  btit,  in  fact^ 
he  owed  her  no  obligation  more  personal  than  that  of  a 
tabiect  to  hia  sovereign,  which,  in  tbe  opinion  of  the  best 
abd  greatest  men^  was  cancelled  by  the  infamy  of  her  coo* 
duct.  If  any  persons  remain  at  the  present  day  inchned 
to  maintain  the  contrary  side  of  that  much  controverted 
argument,  still  they  imist  confess  that  no  greater  degree  of 
Cbit.  Rsv.  Voh  14.  Jmu,  1808.  K 
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Uame  attaches  to  Buchanan  than  to  any  other  Scotchman 
among  the  multitudes  who  were  misled  by  unfavourable  ap- 
pearahcest  But  it  is  well^  in  some  respects^  for  the  cause 
of  justice  that  thet]ays  of  chivalry  are  past;  and  there  are 
few  Quixotes  in  literature  now  to  be  met  with  who  will,  in 
the  face  of  conviction>  assert  the  defence  of  a  lady  who. 
lived  more  than  two  centuries  ago^  merely  because  she  was 
beautiful  and  unfortunate* 

After  briefly  stating'  the  public  events  which  led  to  the 
fatal  defeat  at  Langside,  and  finally  compelled  the  queen  of  • 
Scots  to  take  refuge  in  the  court  of  her  ungenerous  rival, 
Mr.  Irving  relates,  and  justifies,  the  publication  of  the  'De- 
tection '  in  the  following  terms. 

*  This  singular  transaction'  (the  conference  before  Queen  £1i2a«» 
bcth's  cooimissiouers  which  opened  at  York  on  the  4th  Oct.  1566) 
'  was  managed  with  great  address  on  both  sides.  Nor  was.  Bucha- 
nan the  least  powerful  of  Murray's  coadjutors :  he  composed  in 
Latin  a  detection  of  Queen  Mary's  actions,  which  was  produced  to 
tbe  cominissionprs,  and  was  afterwards  circulated  with  great  indus- 
try by  the  English  court.  His  engaging  in  a  task  of  this  kind,  as 
well  as  his  mode  of  executing  it,  has  frequently  been  urged  as  a 
proof  of  his  moral  depravity ;  and,  to  augment  his  delinquency,  the 
benefits  conferred  upon  him  by  the  queen  have  been  multiplied  with 
much  ingenuity.*  It  is  certain  that  she  granted  him  the  tempo- 
ralties  of  the  abbey  of  Crossragwelt  ;  and  beyond  this  single  point 
the  evidence  cannot  be  extended.     Nor  was  this  regard   bestowed 

•  «  On  the  bead,'  says  Dr.  Stuart,  *  of  bis  ingratitude  to  Mary,  the  evidence,  I  • 
fear,  admit  isot  of  any  doubter  palliation.  Mary  invited  him  fraoi  France  to  Scot.  •' 
land  with  a  view  that  he  should,  take  the  charge  of  tbeedttoation  of  heriiODi  and 
till  Juntos  should  be  of  a  proper  age  to  receive  instniction,  she  appointed  him  to 
be  chief  master  of  St.  Leonard's  college  in  the  university  of  St,  Andrews;*  {HitU 
of  ScoL  vol.  ii.  p.  246.)     These  assertions  are  well  comb*,  ed,  and  are  onlir  liaMe . 
to  rae  material  objection.    Thai  Mary  invited  him  ftvni  Franoe,  norainated'bim 
preceptor  tr>  her  son,  and  appointed  him  principal  of  St.  Leonard's  college,  are 
bold  Rurmises  totally  oosup]x>rted  by  evidence.     In  the  common  editions  of  Bu« 
chanan's  life,  he  is  said  to  have  been  appointed  the  preceptor  of  K.  James  *  aano 
millesimo  <)ningentesimo  sexagesimo  qninto.'    These  words  bQwevcr  are  most 
evidently  an   interpolation;  and  in  ,>ome  of  the  earlier  editions,   for  example 
thuse  printed  at  Herbom  In  1616  and  1624,  thry  do  not  «ccur.     James  was  ilot 

,bom  till  the  19th  of  June  1566  ;  nor  was  Buchanan  appointed  his  preceptor  till  «f-  : 
ter  Mary  had  been  expelled  from  the  kingdom*  Mr.  Ciialmevs  baa  employed  what 
he  deems  a  conclusive  argumentof  bis  having  nevertheless  beeu  indebted  to  the  . 
queen  fifr  his  original  nomination.    *  Buchanan  says  expressly  in  his  history  [pag«  ' 
r^6.],  'ut  ex  iis,  quos  ma/«r,  ant(>quam  se  regno  abdkaret,  filib  tntores  nomina- 
verat.'     (Chalmers,  p.  3129.)    The  learand  critic  evidently  supposes!  the  LsdLin 
word  iulor  to  signify  a  preceptor ;  with,  what  accuracy,  po  school-boy  need  be  in- 
formed.    By  rf- fciTing  a  few  pages  back,  he  might  have  discovered  that  ±he  tutmes  ' 
or  g^tardians  nominated  by  Mary  were  the  duke  of  Gbatelrault,  and  tne  earls  of  * 
MttiYay,  Ixm>x,  Aigyle,  Atbol,  MoitoD,  GlenciurPi  and  Mar.    ( Bach«iia%  R^u  , 
tgot.  Hisi.  p.  565.)  ^  .  ..  ^ 
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on  a  inan  wbo  had  performed  no  correspondent  services.  He  had  ' 
officiated  as  her  classical  tutor,  and  had  composed  various  poems 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  Scottish  court ;  but  the  immortal  de- 
dication of  his  psalms  was  alone  equivalent  to  any  reward  which, 
shecoaferred.  If  Buchanan  celebrated  her  in  his  poetical  capacity 
and  before  she  ceased  to  be  an  object  of  praise,  it  certainly  was 
JK>t  incumbent  upon  him  to  approve  the  atrocious  actions  whicb 
she  afterwards  performed.  The  duty  which  he  owed  to  his  coun- 
try was  a  prior  consideration  ;  and  with  that  duty  his  further.ad* 
herence  to  the  infatuated  princess  was  utterly  incompatible.'  F* 
159,  160. 

The  bonoariible  and  important  office  to  which  he  was 
promoted,  not  by  Mary,  but  by  the  regent,  of  preceptor  ' 
to  the  young  king,  appears  to  have  been  executed  by  him 
10  a  manner  worthy  of  his  free  and  independent  spirit, 
and  deserving  of  the  thanks  and  applause  of  his  country- 
men. But  he  was  too  true  a  patriot  and  too  honest  a  man 
to  secure  the  favour  and  gratitude  of  him  from  whom  that 
gratitude  was  principally  due.  Under  the  instructions  of 
Buchanan,  James  became  a  very  respectable  proficient  ia 
literary  attainments ;  but  the  force  of  education  was  insuf- 
ficient to  rectify  his  naturally  perverse  disposition^  or  to 
steel  him  against  the  ioflaence  of  flatterers  and  sycophants^ 
wbo,  during  his  whole  life>  held  absolute  dominion  over  his 
understanding.  In  Buchanan^  he  was  taught  to  view  only 
a  severe  and  unbending  pedagogue,  a  stern  patriot  who 
dared  to  question  the  '  rignt  divine  of  kings. '  In  after  life, 
therefore,  he  not  only  encouraged  all  the  calumnies  that 
were  circuhtted  respecting  bis  venerable  preeeptor,  but 
became  himself  the  persecutor  and  reviler  of  his  memory.  J 

Two  anecdotes  are  related  of  the  conduct  of  Buchanan 
to  the  king  while  a  child^  the  authenticity  of  which  M •  Ir* 
ving  will  not  admit ;  bat,  considering^  the  character  of  the 
tinles  and  of  the  man,  we  are  rather  inclined  to  view  them 
as  genuine.  At  least,  we  sec  no  sufficient  reason  for  doobt* 
ing  them  i  priori.  They  are  certainly  very  amusing,  and^ 
as  sucbj  we  retail  them. 

*  The  king  having  taught  a  faneif  for  a  tame  sparrow  which  be- 
longed to  his  playfellow  the  master  of  Mar,  solicited  him  wt^Out 
effect*  to  transfer  his  right ;  and,  in  endeavouring  to  wrest  it  out  of  his 
band,  he  deprived  the  poor  little  animal  of  life.  Er&kine  having 
raUed^due  lamefUaium  for  its  untimely  fiste,  the  circumstances. were 
reported  to  Buchanan,  who  lent  his  yovng  sovereign  a  box  on  the  ear, 
and  admonished  him  th^t  he  ivas  himsclt  a  true  bird  of  the  bloody 
nest  to  which  he  belonged.' 

K2 
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^  *  A  theme  which  had  oned&j  been  prescribed  to  the  royal  pupil, 
was  the  conspiracy  of,the  earl  of  An<(us  and  other  nobles  durinf;  the 
reign  of  James  the  third.  After  dinner,  he  was  diverting  him- 
belfwtth  the  master  of  Mar;  and  as  BucbsnHn,  who  iif  ihe  mean  * 
trme  was  intent  on  reading,  found  himself  annoyed  by  their  obstre* 
percus  mirth»  he  reqnested  the  kinp  to  desist;  but  as  no  attention 
was  paid  to  the  suggestion,  he  threatened  to  accompany  his  next  in-^ 
junction  with  something  more  ft^rcible  than>  words.  James,  whose 
ear  had  been  tickled-  by  the  quuint  appellation  of  the  apologue 
roontioned  in  his  theme,  replie<l  tbat.be  should  be  glad  to  see  Who' 
would  bell  the  cat.  His  venerable  preceptor,  who  might  have  par- 
doned the  remark,  was  perhaps  offended  with  the  mode  in  which  it 
was  uttered  :  he  threw  aside  bis  book  with  indignation,  and  bestow- 
ed upon  the  delinquent  that  species  of  scholastic  discipline  which  it 
deemed  most  ignomiuious*  Th^  countess  of  Mar,  being  attracted 
b^  the  wailing  which  ensued,  hastened  to  the  scene  of  his  disgrace  ; 
and  taking  the  precious  deposit  in  her  arms,  she  demanded  of  Bu- 
chanan how  he  presumed  to  lay  his  hand  upon  *  the  Lord's  anoint- 
ed ? '  To  this  interrogation  he  is  said  to  have  relumed  an  answer^ 
that  contained  a  very  unceremonious  aniithesis  relative  to  the  pari 
which  had  received 4he  chastisement.*'  ^ 

Upoo  this  anecdote  Mr.  Irring  obserres, 

'A  man  who  was  no  stranger  to  polished  society,  can  bardly   be- 
suspected  of  such  unpoliteness  to  a  lady ;  unless  we  suppose  her  to 
huve  assumed  a  degree  of  insolence  which  rendered  it  expedient  to 
€X>nvlnM  her,  by  an  overwhelming  proofs  that  be  disowned  her  au- 
thority/   P.  169  and  170. 

Bui,  before  he  drew  any  such  inference,  Mr  I.  should 
have  considered  that  *  polished  society  ■  is  bc^t  a  relative 
^rm,  and  perhaps  no  period  in  ihe  history  of£aropewas 
S9  unpolished  as  that  which  elapsed  between  the  extindioii 
of  chivalry  and  (he  subst'rtqtion  of  modern  reBnement.  The 
court  of  Scotland  in  the  l6th  century  bore  no  resemblance 
whatever  to  the  court  of  St.  James's  in  the  lyib.  Mr.  I. 
should  have  remembered  that,  one  hundred  years  later*  ui 
ihe  0105^  poKsked  court  of  Europe,  the  mos^  po/isAe^;?  courtier 
in  Europe  (the  duke  de  Lauzun)  kicked  mademoiselle  de 
Montpenstar^  ihe  king's  cousin,  on  that  very  part  of  the  bo- 
dj  which  Bachanan  oilly  desired  the  countess  of  Mar  to  iktci. 

The  same  coarseness  of  manners  is  the  only  apology,  (ex* 


"*  jCaickeiikle's  Lilrcs  of  SepU  Writen^vol.  iii,  p«  lBa«««  MadaiAi  I  kMi 
whi|pthi<^^**  i  youjnayluM  li  if.yoa  plstsai* 
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cuse  there  is  none)  for  the  grots  indecency  of  many  of  Bu- 
chanan's earlier  verses.  There  was  hardly  a  scholar  of  the 
jiixteenth  century,  who  did  not  abuse  his  talents  by  rivalling 
the  disgusting  obscenities  of  Martial  and  Catullus.  Mr«  Ir^ 
▼ing  has  here  fallen  into  the  common  error  of  biographers^ 
that  of  supposing  the  subject  of  their  ^abours  to  have  been 
free  from  all  the  vices,  and  even  infirmities,  of  tinman  na« 
ture.  He  will  not  allow  that  the  slightest  blemish  can 
attach  even  to  the  youthful  days  of  his  hero^  and  quotea 
again  the  silly  conundrum  of  Martial^ 

Lasciva  est  nobis  pagina,  vita  proba» 

together  with  the  similar  ones  of  Ovid,  Catullus^  and 
Ausunius^  to  prove  that  a  chaste  life  is  consistent  with  the 
most  unrestrained  indulgence  of  impure  ideas.  But,  if  any 
thing,  be  proves  a  great  deal  too  much ;  for  there  is  np  saint 
nor  prude  but  must  confess  that  the  overflowings  of  a  warm 
and  intemperate  habit  are  more  venial  than  the  deliberate 
wantonness  of  a  defiled  iihaginatibn. 

•  In  this,  as  in  the  former  instance,  we  ought  in  fact  to 
consider  the  character  of  the  age>  in  order  to  estimate  rightly 
that  of  the  individual.  Immorality  of  life  was  certainly 
the  fault  of  most  men  of  letters  and  genius  in  that  age  do  less 
than  immorality  of  writings;  and  there  is  no  more  reason 
for  supposing  Buchanan  to  have  been  exempt  from  one 
species  of  contagion  than  another.  His  after Mfe,  as  well 
at  his  /ff/fr  writings,  were  strictly  correct ;  and  this  circom^ 
stance  is  alone  sufficient  to  found  an  exception  in  bisfavour 
from  the  greater  part  of  bis  contemporaries. 

Mr.  Irving  appears  also  to  have  been  influenced  by  pir^ 
tiality  in  adopting  the  very  extravagant  commeodationa 
bestowed  by  some  writers^  principally  Scottish,  on  the  litera- 
ry productions  of  Buchanan,  such^  for  instance,  as  lord 
Monboddo's,  who '  will  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  that  the 
ttUe  of  his  narrative  is  better  than  that  of  Livy  ;  for  it  is  as 
pure  and  eitgant,  is  better  composed  in  periods,  not  intricate 
and  involved  like  those  of  Livy,  and  without  that  affected 
brevity  which  makes  Ltvy*s  stiie  so  obscure;*  kc.  8cc. 

It  is  really  very  presumptuous  in  any  scholar  to  pretend 
to  judge  between  a  Roman,  and  a  modern  author  as  to  Latin 
eompositicai ;  and,  to  give  the  preference  to  a  Scotchman 
over  an  ancient  whose  language  w^s  considered  by  hiscoun- 
irymen  as  the  model  of  purity,  approaches  very  cipsely  to 
tbeconBnes  of  insanity.  I^et  Buchanan  be  compared  with 
an^  of  the  iUustiioiis  persons  whose  writings  contributed  ta 
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the  restoration  of  learning  in  the  sixteenth  c^ntpry,  and 
we  shall  perhaps  be  ready  to  join  in  asfsigning  him  th^  most 
exalted  rank  amons  them.  We  may  even  confess  that, 
to  our  ears,  (unskilled  as  ^ven  the  most  cultivated  must  be 
in  the  nice  inflections  and  pepiiliarities  of  a  foreign  and  dead 
language)  Buchanan's  prose  works  contain  some  passages 
worthy  of  competition  with  Livy,  his  poetry  v>Me  verses  as 
harmonious  and  true  as  the  odes  of  Horace.  &ut  this 
would  be  cfirrying  our  complaisance  towards  any  modera 
author  to  its  furthest  extent  ;aud  further  than  qould  be  justi- 
fied till  after  tlie  most  diligent  and  critical  examination  of 
the  works  in  question. 

The  literary  life  of  Buchanan  was  bustling  and  active  to 
an  unusual  degree;  yet,  in  common  with  all  literary  lives, 
it  is  dry  and  uninteresting  in  detail.  We  at  first  designed 
to  have  given  a  brief  analysis  of  it  from  the  work  before  us; 
but  in  so  doing  we  should  have  only  repeated  the  substance 
of  what  is  within  the  reach  of  all  our  readers,  the  Life  of 
Bucbanai)  written  by  hipaself,  prefixed  tp  alfpost  every  edi- 
tion of  his  history. 

The  example  set  by  Mr.  Roscoe,  of  grafting  on  the  prin* 
cipal  subject  qf  bis  work  a)l  the  biographical  and  miscel- 
laneous information  of  the  age,  ha9  been  adopted  by  i/lr. 
Irving  ;  and,  if  Mr.  Koscoe  was  (as  in  our  opinion  be  cer- 
tainly was)  justly  censurable  on  thi?  account,  much  more  so 
are  the  writers  who  imitate  so  improper  ^  model.  In  the 
present  work,  Mr.  Irving  has  thought  ii  necessary  to  give 
an  account  of  the  life,  death,  parentage,  and  education,  not 
only  of  all  Bochanan-s  intimate  acquaintance^  but  pf  all  hjs 
casual  correspondents,  and  even  of  those  whose  names  piay 
^chance  to  be  mentioned  in  any  one  of  the  letters  written  by, 
or  addressed  to,  hiip.^  Thus,  full  one  hundred  pages  ar^ 
taken  up  with  details,  wholly  unconnected  with  the  lK>dy 
of  the  work,  respecting  Tumebu8,Muretus,Gelida,  Vives,  the 
Scaligers,  Barbosa,  Nebrissensis,  Uesendius,  Cabedius, 
James  Govea  and  his  nephews.  Martial,  Andrew  and  An* 
thonyj  Tevius,  Tast$eus,Osorius,  Didacus  Pyrrhus,  Cajadus, 
Cselias,  Sylvius,  Moralis,  Cracius,  Pimenta,  Achillea  StaMu9» 
Thomas  Correa,  Amatus,  Pintas,  Forerius,  Alvarez,  Peter 
^onnius,  and  half  a  hundred  more.  We  are  sorry  to  add 
that  very  little,  if  any,  original  information  appears  to  be  gi« 
Ven  concerning  this  muhitude  of  dramatis  personae,  and 
that  references  to  any  of  the  common  dictionaries  would 
have  given  padre  satistJaction  than  Mr.  Irving's  extracts  fronpi 
them.-        - -    s- 
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With  regard  to  Mr.  Irviog's  language,  there  lire  some, 
eoaceits,  aad  some  volgarisms  to  be  met  wiUi,  which  di» 
figure  a  stile,  upon  the  whole,  fluent  and  ukiembarrassed. 
But  the  defects  which  we  have  thought  it  our  duty  to  notice 
are  by  no  means  weighty  enough  to  counterbalance  the 
praise  which  we  with  pleasure  bestow  on  the  free  and  liberal 
spirit  which  influenced  the  author  in  his  choice  of,  sub- 
ject, and  which  characterizes  every  part  of  bis  performance. 


Art.  III.— IVarcfo  in  Asia  and  Africa  ;  including  a  Jqur* 
neyfrom  Scandaroon  to  Aleppo ;  and  over  (he  Deserts  to 
Bagdadand  Bussora ;  a  Foyagejrom  Bussora to  Bombajf 
and  along  the  Western  Coast  of  India ;  a  Voyage  from 
Bombay  to  Mocha  and  Suez  in  the  Red  Sea ;  and  a 
Journey  from  Suez  to  Cairo  and  RosetCa  in  Egypt.  By. 
the  lat,e  Abraham  Parsons,  Esq.  Consul  and  Factor  Ma-^^ 
rine  at  Scanderoon.    4to.   IL  5s.   Longman.     1808. 

WE  are  informed  in  the  preface  to  thi^  work,  which  is 
edited  t)y  Mr.  John  Paine  Begew,  son  of  the  Rev.  Johii 
Berjew  who  was  brother-in-law  of  the  author,  that  Mr.  Parf 
sons  bad  been  originally  bred  to  the  navy ;  that  he  after-r 
wards  carried  on  a  considerable  commerce  as  a  merchant 
of  Bristol;  that  in  the  year  1706  he  was  appointed  consul 
and  factor  marine  at  Scandaroon,  or  Alexandretta  :  th^t  the 
lunhealthtness  of  the  country,  aftera  residence  of  six  years 
obliged  him  to  quit  this  situation^  when  he  commenced  a 
voyage  of  commercial  speculation,  the  particulars  of  which' 
are  detailed  in  the  present  interesting  work.  We  shall  first 
enumerate  the  heads  of  the  chapters  ;  and  shall  then  con- 
dense into  as  short  a  compass  as  we  can  the  most  interesting 
features  of  the  narrative  itsejf. 

'Chapter  I.  A  description  of  Scandaroon  and  the  adjacent 
country.  Chap.  2.  Road  from  Scandaroon  to  By  Ian,  including 
the  celebrated  passes  from  Asia  Minor  into  Syria. — Description  of 
iBylan,  Karamut.  Chap.  3.  A  journey  from  Bylan  to  Ktfpse  (the 
ancient  Seieucta)  and  from  thence  to  Latacbia,  (the  ancient  Laodi- 
cea)  AlfS;ppo,  and  back  again  to  Scandaroon.  Chap.  4.  Travds 
pver  the  Desert,  from  Aleppo  to  Bagdad.  Chap.  5.  Description  of 
Bagdaty  or  Bagdad.  Chap.  6.  Juurnpy  from  Bagdad  across  Meso- 
potamia to  Helah  on  the  Euphrates. — Voyage  from  Htlah  down 
that  river  ta  Bussora.  Chap.  7.  The  city  of  Bussora  d^>cn bed. 
Account  of  the  customs  paid  there,  and  of  the  trade  to  a  id  froi;i 
j^heacef     Chap.  8.*  Mt^jditated  sifge  qf  Bussora  by  the   Persians.*f-? 
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A  remarkable  nfttural  plienomenon. — 'Traftsactiotit  al  BMss6ra.^ 
^vance  of  the  Per&ian  army. — Progress  of  the  siege---  Deparroft 
from  Busbora.  Chi^p.  0.  The  town  df  Bushear,  in  Persia  descrifbedp 
rnrth  the  port  aiVri  road,  ^c.  Chtip.  10.  Peparture  from  Bo-* 
fthear-^dsles  of  Bahann— Pt*Hrl  fishery— Miiicat — Arrival  at  Bom- 
ba>— Account  of  the  isumd.  Chijp.  M.  Voyage  to  aoutUwaril 
along  the  coast  of  Malabar — Oimre — Hyder  Ally — Seringapa- 
tiim— Teilicherry  —  Cochin  —  Cochinbi-rg — Calliciit.'—  Mahie  — 
Blangalnre — Goa.  Chap.  12.  Departure  fn^m  Bombay — Surat— 
Description  of  its  port— -Account  of  the  population — Peculiar  cus- 
toms of  the  country — Commeree.  Chap.  Id.  Departure  from 
Bombay-— Ar-rival  in  the  Ucd  Sea — Description^of  Mocha — Popu* 
Ifiti on— Commerce — Banyans* — Dominions  of  Mocha — Bake  Fa* 
key,  or  Hadedah— Jedda — f)eparlure  Trom  M(»cha-— EgionGcber — 
Tor — Arrival  at  Sutx.  Chsjp.  14.  Df.scription  of  Suez — Insur- 
rection in  Egypl-^Ai  rival  at  Cairo — Doc  rip  lion  of  the  city — Rise 
of  the  Nile — Cenniwnj  of  culling  its  bank^  to  Ic(  the  water  into 
the  city  canal— Excursions  to  the  Pyramids— Processioh  of  Mfcc- 
Ca  pilgrims — Robetta/ 

Theaix  of  Scp Jidaroon  where  our  author  resided  six  years, 
is  said  to  be  very  unwholesome  in  the  summer  months  ow« 
ing  to  the  putrid  waters  which  stagnate  in  the  adjacenl 
plain.  During  the  greatest  heati^,  ijiuse  Europeans,  who 
pave  any  regard 'for  their  health,  retwove  to  Byian,  which  is 
situated  very  high  up  thenaountains,  where  the  temperature^ 
both  in  summer  and  winter  is  colder  than  in  the  noithern 
parts  of  Englai.d.  When  our  author  was  in  this  place,  pro- 
visions were  in  ^^reat  abundance ;  red  mullet  were  so  plenti- 
ful as  to  be  as  cheap  as  sprats  in  England.  'The  price  of 
)>read,  beef  and  mutton,  is  Exed  by  the  paahaw  of  the  pro« 
yiuce  ;'  this^eeinsto  have  been  the  practice  in  all  the  Turk- 
ish provinces  whijuh  were  visited  by  &lr.  Parsons. 

'  Scandaroon  was  built  by  order  of  Alexander  the  great  after  the 
battle  of  |ssus,^aiid  wa^  aboor  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  south  of  the 
present  town,  clo5e,tu  the  lulls;  or  rather  part  of  the  city  was  on 
thi  hills  ^hich,  for  seme  spHce,  arc  of  easy  ascent,  and  Covered 
with  a  fertile  soil.  The  foundations  ^o  a  great  extent,  are  still  vir 
sible  in  many  places,  &c.' 

Some  patches  of  the  plain  near  Scandaroon  which  are 
.  are  higher  than  the  other  parts  are  covered  with  thousands 
of  myrtle  at>d  oleander  trees  and  make  .a  beautiful  appear- 
ance. The  a  t  or  tells  us  that  the  nntives,  whose  fibres  are 
.exireu»ely  relaxed  by  the  climate,  run  to  the  myrtles  as  if  by 
jlfiftipci  and  eat  the  berriea  medicinally.    They'are  gathered 
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by  the  children,  and  carried  into  ^he  town  and  the  neigh^ 
bouring  villages  for  sule.  At  Scandaroon  the  inhabitants 
amoujit  to  abv)ut  eight  hundred  ;  the  bouses  are  built  of 
Btone  with  only  a  ground  floor ;  and  the  roofs  are  flat  ol^ 
which  the  natives  sleep  in  hot  weather.  Tliis  place  is  the 
great  thoroughfare  from  Asia  Minor  into  Syria.  The  neigli«- 
bonrincr  mountain**,  on  the  summits  of  which  are  many  ex* 
tensive  plains  and  populous  towns,  are  inhabited  by  a  hardy 
race,  who  preserve  their  liberty  and  independence,  defy 
the  authority  of  Hhe  grand  signior,  and  often  descend  ia 
formidable  bodies  to  levy  contributions  on  the  country  be* 
heath.  In  the  road  between  Scandaroon  and  Bylan  are  the 
famous  passes  into  Syria^  through  which  Parius  is  said  tQ 
have  fled  after  the  battle  of  Issus. 

^  There  are  four  passes,  the  first  and  third  are  artificial,  the  se* 
Cond  an(i  fourth  naiunii.     The  greatest  part  of  the  road  after  th^ 
ascent   begins    is   steep  and  rugged,  which   continues    for  about 
half  an  hour*s  ride,  then  you  arrive  at  a  level  spot  of  about   four 
hundred  yards  extent,  which  l-^ads  to  the  descent  qf  a    very  s(eep 
Utony  hill  ;  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  fine  shady  grove,  and   a 
small  plain  about  one  hundred  yards  over,   the  tree$  of  which  are 
so  lofty,  and  so  close  to  each  other,  *iiat  no  sun^ beams  can  pane* 
trate  them  ;  with  a  constant  stream  of  Ixcellent  water  to  which 
the  bird»  in  summer  duck  in  such  numbers,  that  it  is  difficult  to  de* 
termine  whether  their  singing  or  the  murmuring  of  the  water  is  mo4t 
delightful ;  nothing  can  excel  their  union.     It  is  the  custom  In  sum* 
roer  for  travellers  to  alight  and  enjuy  this  coof  retreat,     tn  winter 
this  very  spot  is  ijuite  the  reverse,  when  it  is  not  only  bleak   and 
cold,  but  is  clothed  with  a  horrid  gloom,  approaching   to-darkness. 
^    It  is  then  the  retreat  of  tygers  and  other  beasts  of  prey,    and  of  an 
innumerable  qu^ncKy  of  jackals  which  ccime  down  from  the  moon- 
tains  to  find  shelter  from  the  severity  of  the  cold,     in^  ibis  feason 
all  travellers  urn  cautious  to  examine  their  fire  arms,  and  travel  in 
company.    ^The  jackals  are  so  numerous  in  the  plains  of  Scandf 
roon  in  summer,  that  the  continual  howling  during  the  night  is  dis« 
tinctly  heard  on  boarckthe  ships,  in  the  bay,  but  they  never  appear 
until  the  dark   of  the  evening,  and  then  are  so  very  shy  that  it 
is  difficult  to  g^t  a  fair  shot  at  them* 

'  After  passing  this  shady  grove,  the  ascent  is  gradual  for  about 
half  an  hour,  and  then  very  steep  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  more, 
which  leuds  ti)  a  path  of  about  twenty  yards,  where  only  one  camel 
or  horse  can  puss  at  a  time.  This  road  is  artificially  comtructed 
of  earth  and  stones,  without  cement,  which  can  be  moved  at  plea* 
sure  ,  as  it  fills  up  a  chasm  in  the  mountain  ;  the  removal  of  it  wouM 
make  a  full  hour's  difT^rence,  as  you  must  go  circuitously  to  get  into 
fhe  road  %  this  is  called  the  first  and  least  difficult  pass  into  Syria* 
^fter  passing  this  place,  is  a  good  road  for  about.*  mile,  of  gradual 
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4i$ceiil«  tolerably  shaded  by  tall  pines,  one  of  wbich  is  remarkably 
large,  and  h  called  the  balf-way  tree  between  Scandaroon  and  By- 
Ian.  It  is  usual  for  those  travellers  who  are  ascending  to  aligbl 
and  give  their  horses  a  little  rest,  whilst  the  rider  in  the  mean  time 
amokes  bis  pipe  under  the  shady  boughs  of  this  friendly  tree-  Soon 
after  passing  this  tree  the  road  is  rugged  and  very  steep  which 
continues  full  half  an  hour,  when  the  second  pass  commences,  which 
)l  formed  by  a  steep  rocky  mountain  on  the  left,  and  a  precipico 
on  the  right ;  this  path  is  not  more  than  seven  feet  in  the  broadest 
part,  or  more  than  one  hundred  yards  in  length.  I  pltimbed  tlw 
precipice,  and  found  it  to  be  twenty-seven  yards  deep  with  a  rugged 
jocky  bottom,  and  of  so  terrible  an  aspect  that  it  is  believed  that 
none  but  the  horses  and  camels  of  the  country  would  have  courage 
to  pass,  and  yet  they  have  no  other  road.  Three  loaded  camels  fell 
down  the  precipice  and  were  killed  on  the  spot  within  my  remem« 
lirance ;  and  what  is  very  remarkable,  in  less  than  thirty  hours  after 
their  loads  were  taken  off  there  was  not  left  a  piece  of  flesh,  but 
all  was  devoured  by  the  vultures  in  the  day  and  the  beabts  of  prey 
(mostly  jackab)  in  the  night.  The  vultures  in  these  mountains  are 
uncommonly  large  and  numerous. 

^  After  passing  this  precipice  is  a  winding  and  rugged  hill,  very 
steep,  of  about  four  hundred  yards  ascent ;  on  the  summit  is  a 
amall  plain,  at  the  end  of  which  commences  the  third  pass,  which 
is  cut  through  a  very  high  and  rocky  mountain,  so  very  steep,  that 
to  ascend  or  descend  it  theborses,  camels,  &c.  are  obliged  to 
make  a  zig-zag  track.  The  pass  itself  is  crooked,  about  twenty 
feet  wide,  and  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  two  hundred  and  seveii 
yards*  The  rocks  on  each  side,  at  (he  summit,  which  are  full  Af* 
teen  yards  in  height^  and  continue  the  whole  length  of  the  pass^  seem 
to  hang  in  many  places  perpendicularly  over  the  beads  of  the  pa<isen* 
gers ;  this  is  done  by  art,  to  make  the  pass  seem  the  more  tremendous* 
If  mea  utere  placed  on.  each  side  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain 
they  could  roll  down  such  massy  stones  (which  are  placed  there'  on 
purpose)  as  would  not  only  overwhelm  man  and  horse,  but  very 
Boon  stop  up  the  pass.  There  is  no  other  passage  for  camels^ 
borses,  &c.  but  the  native  mountaineers  climb  up  the  sides  of  the 
mountain  with  their  rousquets,  pistols,  and  sabres  slung  about 
them,  which  no  other  person  could  do  unarmed.  If  a  body  of  men 
and  horse  should  descend  half  way  where  the  curve  is  situated^  . 
and  the  entrance  of  the  pass  at  the  bottom  appears,  which  expands 
4>n  plain  ground  so  aa  to  afford  room  to  draw  up  four  or  five  hun- 
dred men,  such  a  force  placed  there  would  be  able  to  repel  their  op.  . 
ponenls,  as  they  would  have  firm  footing ;  whereas  those  descend*^ 
ing  would  with  difficulty  keep  iheir  horses  from  falling,  and  be  not 
piily  exposed  to  the  fire  of  those  drawn  up  below,  but  to  the  stones 
foiling  down  from  the  summit  of  tbe  mountain  on  each  side. 

•  After  descending  the  pass  as  far  as  the  curve,  the  town  of  Bylai^ 
jippears,  part  directly  in  front,  and  part  against  the  mountain  on  the 
)K)t|4vhei-e  the  houses  seem  to  be  piled  on  e^cb  other,  from  sev^i)  iq 
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(en  and  twelve  deep,  the  view  being  intersected  in  many  places  with  tall 
walnut  and  cypress  trees  ;  among  which  three  different  /alls  of  water 
are  scen^rushtng  down  the  mountains  with  great  iropetuosity,  and, 
ieeming  at  that  distance  to  fall  on  the  houses.  On  getting  to  the'  bot^ 
tom  of  the  pass,  the  ground  to. the  right  expands,  and  the  view  in 
that  direction  extends  quite  to  the  plain  of  Scandaroon,  the  gulph« 
and  the  mountains  on  the  Caramanian  side.  In  the  intermediala 
space  on  the  side  of  the  mountains,  immediately  in  front,  are  seen 
many  cascades  of  water,  pouring  down  and  foaming  as  they  fall  on  the 
projecting  rocks  quite  to  the  plain  below,  where  they  form  into  seve*' 
ral  small  rivulets,  which  at  length,  united  in  one,  winds  across  the 
pUin  to  the  sea,  which  is  seen  distinctly,  as  well  as  every  ship  ov 
vessel  sailing  by ;  the  whole  forms  a  most  beautiful  landscape. 

'  Keeping  strait  forward  from  the  pass  in  the  road  to  the  town  of 
By  Ian,  on  the  right,  is  a  public  burial  ground  of  about  half  aa 
acre  ;  on  th«;  left,  and  immediately  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain^  a 
garden  of  about  one  acre:  these  are  the  only  two  level  spots  to  be 
met  with  in  or  near  the  town,  the  rest  being  either  high  tnountains, 
rocks  and  preci pices,  or  frightful  chasms.  After  passing  the  gai^ 
den,  is  the  entrance  into  the  town,  through  a  street  near  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  in  length,  the  ascent  being  the  whole  way  very  steep,  the 
stream  continually  gushing  down  in  a  torrent,  so  as  to  form  a  sheet 
of  water  covering  the  whole  street,  It  is  confined  from  spreading 
on  the  left  by  fhe  mountain,  from  whence  it  fal|s;  and  on  th« 
right  by  a  strong  parapet  wall,  built  on  tbe  edge  of  a  precipice,  . 
Vrhich  runs  the  whole  length  of  the  street. 

*  Looking  over  the  parapet  wail  is  seen,  at  an  immense  depth,  % 
small  plain  of  about  half  a  mile  iu  diameter,  seemingly  incloseil  oa 
all  sides  by  mountains»so  as  to  form  an  amphitheatre  ;*  the  way  txk 
it  is  so  very  steep,  that  no  man  ever  ventures  to  ride  down.  In  des^ 
cemling  the  least  steep  parts  of  the  mountain,  (.here  are  many  small 
level  places,  on  which  is  suflScient  earth  to  afford  room  for  burial 
ground,  and  which  are  inclosed  by  cypress  trees  :  on  other  places 
ere  planted  fruit  trees,  such  as  apricots,  plumbs,  pears,  and  ^gs,  at 
the  trunks  of  most  of  them  are  one  or  mora  vines  planted,  which 
are  supported  by  sticks  or  canes,  laid  from  tree  to  tree,  and  from 
vhich  the  grapes  hang  in  clusters.  At  the  b<>ttom  of  the  descent 
are  five  corn  mills  ;  the  wat(  r  which  supplies  them  is  seen  running 
down  the  mountain  in  five  different  serpentine  chaimels,  which  ap- 
pear at  a  distance  to  be  natural,  but  are  artificially  contrived,  in  < 
order  to  break  the  impetuosity  of  such  a  quantity'  of  water  falling  in 
a  direct  line.  Over  several  parts  of  those  channels  are  built  loir  - 
bouses,  occupied  by  tanners  and  furriers ;  near  each  house  are 
other  buildings  and  yards,  where  they  carry  on  their  business  with- 
put  annoyance  to  their  neighbours  in  the  town.  The  different 
paths  down  the  moentain  into  the  plain  are  likewise  cut  serpentine* 
V '  i  he  plain  itself  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  spots  in  the  world ;  the 
surface  is  covered  with  grass,  always  green,  and  so  luxuriant  thatcatr'' 
\\f  at^l  $beep  are  feeding  ou  it  all  the  year  rotind;  though  the  mwi^* 
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turn  which  almost  encircle  ir  and  the  town  of  Bylan  are  cbvere j 
with  ice  end  snow  four  months  in  the  year.  The  whole  of  the  ^laio 
is  interspersed  with  diffcrrent  kinds  of  fruit  trees,  which  are  ever* 
green,  owing  to  the  water  heingted  in  meanders  through  a  variety 
of  channels  quite  over  it ;  and  to  the  mountains  sheltering  it  from 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  by  which  a  continual  spring  is  pio* 
4uc9d/ 

This  extract  will  furnish  no  mean  specimen  of  Mr.  Par* 
aoDs's  power  of  description*  He  seems  to  excel  many 
more  elaborate  and  polished  writers  in  placing  the  scene  be* 
fore  the  eye«  His  language  is  simple  and  natural;  and  the 
objects  are  seen  through  it  without  any  indistinctness  or 
Confusion.  The  natural  position  of  By^lan  is  said  to  be  so 
^  strong  tbat^ 

*  It  is  believed  the  present  inhabitants,  which  are  reckoned  at 
about  nin^or  ten  thousand  men,  could  defend  it  against  one  hun^ 
dred  tliousand  or  more.'  *  They  are'  sa>s  the  author,  -  the  roust 
hardy  and  rpbusl  set  of  men  1  ever  si^w  ; '  and  he  adds  ^  they  have 
no  medical  person  amongst  them^.  When  they  are  attacked  with  ^ 
fever  they  suck  ice/ 

Mr.  Parsons  paid  a  visit  to  the  Pasha  if  ho  was  in  this  pre* 
dicament ;  and 

*  Found  him  sitting  on  bis  sopha,  wrapt  in  furs,  with  a  large  piece 
^ ice  in  his  bsnd,  which  he  kept  frequently  sucking.  When  I 
Expressed  my  surprise,  he  asked  me  if  a  fever  was  not  a  disor4er 
attended  with  heat  \  I  replied  yes.  Well  then,  said  he,  what  re* 
incSdy  can  be  better  to  expel  beat  than  its  opposite  cold  f ' 

The  sons  of  ^sculapius  have  not  often  surpassed  this 
shrewd  observation  of  the  Pasha.  lo  passing  over  the 
mountains  from  Byian  to  Kepse^  (the  ancient  Seieucia)  Mr. 
Parsons  was  delighted  during  a  considerable  p&rtof  the 
way 

'  With  the  sight  of  many  vineyards,  fig  and  walnut  trees,  with 
fipetruit'in  high  perfection  and  great  plenty.  Travellers  are  wel* 
come  to  gather  and  carry  off  sufficie;it  for  a  meal,  as  they  pass, 
without  being  questioned  by  the  owner,  who  is  perhaps  looking  on 
and  talking  to  them.' 

At  Seieucia,  of  Kepse,  our  author  endeavoured  to  verify  Dr. 
Pococke's  account  of  t,he  place  ;  but  found   that  it  did  not 
coincide  in  a  variety  of  particulars ;  he  thinks  U)at  the  Doc?  • 
tor  took  maijy  thitigs  on  trust ;  and   thai  his  stay  was  not 
)ot)g  enough  for  minate  and  accurate  examination. 
•  llatachia^  the  antieat:  l^odicea^  seems  to  have  been  fpfr 
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fnerly  more  than  three  times  its  present  size.  The  harbour 
is  neatly  choa'ked  up  with  sand  ;  and  oao  ,af&r«l  do  protec- 
tion except. to  ships  of  the  smallest  size.  The  best  tobacco 
JD  Turicej  is  said  to  grow  here. 

<  To  the  north. of  the  city  more  tbaa  a  mile  of  the  country  is  co^* 
vcreii  with  ruins  of  sepulchres  with  ii\scriptioas  aod  foliages ugraved 
on  one  side  of  most  of  tb«m  ;  they  are  eotirely  open  and  dug  out* 
of  th^  solid  rock/ 

All  the  ioscriptioQs  are  said  to  be  either  Syriac  or  Greelr# 
Latachia  still  exhibits  many  vestiges  of  its  aulieot  grandeur. 
The  present  town 

<  Consists  of  modern  buildings  entirely  of  stone,  and  many  larg*^ 
'   and  handsome  booses  with  noble  and  capacious  khans  or  caravanseras 

to  receive  passengers  and  merchandize  ;  these  buildings  are  mostly 
square  with  a  large  area  within,  round  which  are  magazines  or 
warehouses  with  a  gallery  all  round  which  leads  to  lodging  rooms* 
These  caravtmseras  in  Turkey  were  built  by  rich  and  charitable 
men  for  the  rt-lief  ofpoor  travellers  ;  the  rich  always  give  a  present 
en  their  departure,  which  not  only  terves  to  keep  tbe  buiMing  in 
repair,  but  maintain  those  wbo  have  the  care  of  them.  Tl^grtjatr 
est  part  of  the  carayanseras  in  cities  and  towns  of  great  trade  are 
built  with  a  view  of  gain,  and  are  let  out  and  goods  received 
and  delivered  at  uccustcroed  prices ;  they  are  generally  of  si* 
milar  architeeture,  with  this  difference  only,  that  some  'are 
large  and  elegant  with  trees  in  the  area^  and  fountains  of  water 
continually  playing  whilst  others  are  plain  strong  buildings  and 
smaller.' 

Id  p.  47,  the  author  remarks 

'  The  peaceable  disposition  of  the  Turks  in  matters  ofretigiou^ 
for  although  there  are  said  to  bea  greater  variety  of  sects  among  the 
Mahometans  than  among  <!!hristians,  yet  as  all  acknowledge  Ma- 
homet to  be  the  prophet  of  God,  they  tolerate  schism,  and  iivt  xh 
greaier  brotherly  love  than  any  religious  denomination  whatever.* 

la  this  respect  christians  would  do  well  to  imitate  their 
example. 

Our  author  was  four  times  at  Aleppo  ;  and  represenls  it  as 
the  best  built,  handsomest  and  cleanest  city  in  the  grand  sig» 
Dior's  dominions  and  next  to  Constantinople  in  its  size  aind  m 
the  number  of  its  inhabitants.  The  Jews  aodChristiansoFei^ry 
,4eDpmiiiatioD  are  not  permitted  to  reside  in  the  city,  but 
J|^v«  theu  dweliiflgs  in  a  large  and  bandsome  suburb  called 
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tbe  J€wdeda ;  lome  of  these  are  '  yery  rich  and  have  toperb 
bonses  wkh  large  gardens,  hoi  and  cold  balhs,  and  every 
thing  corresponding  for  convenience  or  luxury/  Tbe  in* 
habitants  of  Aleppo  are  said  to  enioy  better  security  against 
fire  than  any  otner  town  in  the  Turkish  dominions,  as  the 
]K)DseH  are  all  huiit  of  stone,  and  in  those  which  belong  to 
persons  of  any  consequence^ 

*The  ground  and  upper  floors  are  strongly  arched,  nor  have  they 
any  wood  in  their  composition  except  tbe  window  frames.  Even 
the  greatest  houses  make  sn  inconsiderable  external  appearance,  as 
nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  bare  walls,  and  a  few  small  windows  with 
wooden  latices;  at  the  entrance  from  the  street,  which  is  always 
kept  shut  till  some  one  knocks,  is  a  porch,  after  which  another 
door  admits  yon  into  a  garden  or  large  yard,  in  tbe  centre  of  which 
is  a  fountain  of  water  surrounded  with  flowers  and  evergreens ;  at 
the  extremity  is  the  dwelling-house,  in  tbe  centre  of  which,  on  the 
ground  floor,  is  an  alcove,  with  carpets  and  cushions  by  way  of 
SophaSy  placed  round  it,  where  the  roaster  of  the  house  with  his 
friends  indulge  themselves ;  the  ladies  apartments  being  above.* 

On  March  the  14th  1774,  Mr.  Parsons  left  Aleppo  totra« 
Tel  in  the  caravan  to  Bagdad.  He  had  six  camels  laden 
vrith  provisions  for  the  way,  with  a  tent,  bedding,  &e.  and 
fourteen  other  camels  served  to  convey  his  merchandize* 
^Mr.  Parsons  was  mounted  on  a  good  horse.  The  caravan 
consisted  of  near  eight  hundred  camels^  richly  laden^  be- 
sides many  mules,  asses  and  dromedaries.  Tlie  whole  was 
tindeir  the  conduct  of  fin  Arabian  sheik  or  prince,  who  fur- 
nishes the  camels,  and  whose  will  is  absolute  in  the  manage- 
ment of  every  thing  relative  to  the  expedition.  In  the  de- 
sert his  will  1s  subject  to  as  little  controul  as  that  of  the  grand 
signior  at  Constantinople. 

*  ^^'hen  he  chuses  to  decamp,  he  stalks  away  or  mounts  his  dro* 
medary  (»vitbout  deigning  to  speak  to  any  one)  and  is  immediately 
followed  by  his  standard. bearer,  mounted  on  his  dromedary  dis- 
playing a  Mahomet's  standard  on  a  pike,  which  is  tbe  signal  for 
the  camaliers  to  load  and  follow.  If  the  gentlemen  or  merchants 
chuse  to  stay  behind,  they  may,  as  he  taktfS  no  notice  of  any  man. 
IVhen  he  pleases  to  encamp  he  gives  a  signal  to  the  standard-bearer, 
V  ho  sticks  the  pike  (with  the  s»tandard  displayed)  in  tbe  ground^ 
Ike* 

On  the  12th  of  April  Mr.  Parsons  reached  the  banks  of 
the  Euphrates  ;  along  Uie  western  shore  of  which  the  ciara* 
van  travelled  till  the  29th,  when  they  crossed  the  tivcc  ft 
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Anfiab.  Five  days  were  spent  ia  ferrjiog  ovdr  tbe  cara- 
van. The  Arabs  on  the  Babylonian  side  of  the  Euphrates 
between  tbe  f^rry  and  Bagdad,  are  said  to  be  tributary  to 
the  pasha  of  Bagdad  ;  and  the  caravans  are  more  secure 
from  their  depredations  than  from  those  of  their  brethren 
in  the  desert.  The  pasha  undertakes  to  compensate  any 
robberies  which  the  merchants  may  sustain  between  the  ferry 
and  Bagdad  ;  and  in  return  he  exacts  a  certain  per  cent^gq 
on  all  goods  imported  in to^  or  exported  from  Bagdad,  Thi$ 
amounts  to  eight  per  cent,  on  the  goods  of  Turkish  subjects^ 
and  only  three  on  those  of  Europeans.  This  disparity  js  in*^ 
tended  to  encourage  the  commerce  of  Europeans.  On  May 
£d^  Mr,  Parsons  saw  a  horde  of  Arabs  decamp ;  and  be  gives 
tbe  following  account  of  the  procession  : 

*  First  went  the  sheep  and  goat  herds,  each   with  their  flocks  in 
divisions,  according  as  the  chief  of  each  family  directed  ;  then' fol- 
lowed the  camels  and  asses,  feaded  with  the  tenis,  furniture,  and ' 
kitchen  utensils;  these  were  followed  by  the  old  men  and  wuaieit 
mounted  on  asses,  surrounded  by  the  young  men,  wonen,  boys  and 
girls  on  foot.     The  children  thai  cannot  .  walk  are  carried  QXi  the 
backs  of  the  young  women,  or  the  boys  and  girls ;  and  the  smallest 
of  tbe  lambs  and  kids  are  corried  under  the  aims  of  the  cbildreju 
To  each  tent  belong  many  dogs,  amongst  which -are  some  grey*  ^ 
hounds.    $ome  tents  have   from  ten  to  fourteen  dogs,  and  front . 
twenty  to  thirty  men,  women,  and  children  belonging  to  it.     Tbe 
procession  is  closed  by  the  chief  of  the  tribe,  whom  they  call  emir 
and  father,   (emir  means  prince)   mounted  on  the  very   best  horse, 
and  suTrounded  by    the  heads  of  each  family,  all   on  horses,  with 
many  servants  on  foot.    .Between  each  family  is  a  divisioh,  or  space' 
of  one  hundred  yards  or  more,  when  they  migrate;    and  such  great  ^ 
regularity  is  observed,  that  neither  camels,  sh^p,  nor  dogs'  tntj^- 
hut  each  keeps  to  the  divtsionto  which  it  belongs  without  the  least* 
tnHihle*'  .      •         ' 

•  On  May  5th,  Mr.  Parsons  fellln  with  the  largest  horde' 
of  Arabs  he  had  j'et  seen,  froti^  which  the  city  of  Bagdad 
is  said  to  receive  larger  supplies  of  provisions  than  from  any 
three  others  in  the  neighbourhood.  This  horde  consisted  of 
more  than  twelve  thousand  men,  women,  and  childnen,  with' 
five  hundred  tents  and  innumerable  flocks  and  herds.  At 
this  p;lace  our  author  relates  an  anecdote,  which  we  read 
ourselves  with  no  common  interest,  and  we  do  tiot  envy 
that  man's  sensibility  whose  heart  is  not  touched  by  the 
perusal. 

•  AHtlle  Arab  girl,*  says  Mr.  Parsons,  *  brought  a  young  ante- 
lope to  sell,  which  was  bought  by  a  Greek  merchant,  whose  tent 
wab  Aext  to  mine,  fbr  half  a  piastre.     She  had  bored  both  tbe  ears, 

iato  ^ach  of  which  !»he  had  inserted  two  small  pieces  of  red  ...     .. 

;  *  silk  rib- 
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bftnd  ;  sbe  told  the  purchaser,  that  as  it  could  run  about  and  lap. 
n»ilk  be  might  be  able  to  rear  it  upinndtbat  sbe  should  not  hicva 
sold  it,  but  that  she  wanted  money  K>  buy  a  ribbatui,  whicb>  Imt 
mother  would  not  h,f^ot^  her :  then  almost  smothering  the  little  aM« 
tnal  with  kisses*  she  delivered  it  with  trars  in  her  eyes  aoti  ran 
away.  The  merchant  ordered  it  to^be  killed  and  ure$t  for  supper. 
Jo  the  close  of  ihe  evening  ihe  girl  cnnie  to  take  the  la^t  farewell 
of  her  little  pel  (knowing  thai  we  were  to  decamp  at  day  break). 
When  she  was  told  it  was  kiMed  she  seemed  much  surprised, 
saying  that  it  was  impoisiblu  that  any  boHy  could  be  so  cruel  as 
to  kill  such  a  pretty  creature:  on  its  being  shown  to  her  with  its 
throat  cut,  she  burst  into  tears,  threw  the  mo!ioy  in  the  man's  face 
and  ran  away  crying/ 

We  do  nol  think  ihe  high-coloured  picture  of  Sterne's 
Maria^  half  so  engaging  as  the  simple  unvaroi^ed  tale  of 
tlftia  liUte  innooeni  Arab  gtr4* 

Qn.May,  Tth^  Mr.  Parsons  entered  th^  city  of  Bagdad,  of 
f«hich  a  very  pleasing  view  is  pre^xed  to  tlie  work.  He  had 
been  fifty-four  days  in  performing  a  journey  -which  usually 
occupies  from  thirty  to  thirty- four.  He  calculated  the  dis** 
iCance  between  Aleppo  and  Bagdad  at  about  nine  hundred 
miles.  In  chapter  V,  the  author  presents  us  with  a  very  co- 
pious and  interesting  account  of  Bagdad,  of  which  our  ]{• 
inits  will  not  perinrt  us  to  exhibit  more  than  a  very  brief  epi- 
itome.  The  part  of  the  city  which  lies  on  the  Persian  or 
eastern  side  of  the  Tigris  is  more  than  twice  as  large  as  that 
.  on  the  Mesopotamtan,  or  western  side.  On  the  banks  of 
the  river  each  part  extends  about  three  miles i  but  the 
breadth  isi  very  irregular.  The  courts  or  Pasha's  seraglio« 
the  public  offices,  8cc.  are  placed  qd  the  eastern  side,  as  weji 
«ji  all  the  principal  khans  or  caravanseras^bot  provisions  are 
fiieaperon  the  opposite  side,  as  tike  many  hordef  of  Arabs 
%vho  supply  the  city  with  all  kinds  of  food  are  in  the  iieigh>»* 
hourhood.  Houae  rent  is  .a^o  cheaper ;  and  the  ettvirrons 
are  mpre  pleasant  and  convenient.  The  two  sides  ofthf^* 
city  are  cot^nected  by  a  bridge  of  boats  of  very  ingenious 
constructittq.  The  bridge  is  near  fi4  feet  wide.  Three  l>oaita 
on  eacl^  side  are  so  contrived  as  to.  be  easily  moved  when 
any  vessels  pass  up  or  down  th^  river.  '  A  toll  of  one  para 
(three  faf things)  is  paid  for  every  loaded  horse  or  mule;  and  . 
baif  a  para  for  a  loaded  ass; '  nothing  is  paid  by  foot passeo^ 
gers.  '  FroJU  November  to  March  boats  and  vessels  of  all 
sizes  can  come  from  Bussora  up  the  Tigris  to  the  bridge  of 
Bagdad; '  the  current  opposes  great  obstacles  to  the  facility 
of  the  navigation  in  the  other  months.  The  passage-boats 
which  are  also  used  for  crossing  the  river,  ace  a  sort  of  circu-, 
(ar  basket^  composed  of  stiong  wick^jhwofk  wd  pUst/ensd 
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bverwili)  bitomen.  Some  of  them  will  carry  six  or  Bevcii 
passengers  besides  two  men  onbojs  who  paddle.  The 
citjr  on  the  Persian  sid^  bail  a  largis  citadel  wliich'is  capable 
of  containing  five  thousand  menw  Between  the  river  and 
the  seraffiio  is  a  spacious  garden,  the  walls  of  which  are 
washed  by  the  waters  of  the  Tigris*  '  In  the  centire  is  a 
gate  with  sleps  to  which  the  pasha's  barge  comes  occasion* 
ally/  '  About  half  a  mile  from  the  seraglio  is  the  great 
tnosqae,  to  which  the  jpasha  goes  in  state  every  'Friday 
niorntng>  with  numerous  attendants  mounted  on  excellent 
horses  and  superbly  caparisoned.^  ^  The  bazars  or  mai'ts 
for  all  kinds  of  goods  and  merchandize  are  many  and  well 
filled;  *  and  the  city  is  adorned  with  inntimerable  mosques. 
The  hoases  are  built  of  excellent  bricks,  and  the  principal 
have  large  yards  or  gardens  in  which  are  many  trees  ;  and 

fiarticularly  itie  palux  or  date  which  rise  above  the  rest. 
n  July,  August,  and  September, .dates  are  so  plentiful  that 
they  are  sold  at  about  a  halfpenny  a  pound;  and  all  other 
,  kinds  of  fruit  are  said  to  be  exceedingly  cheap.  The  water- 
melons which  are  eminently  good,  are  <ent  by  water  for 
presents  as  far  as  Bussora,  a  distance  of  near  seven  hundred 
miles.    The  principal  houses 

'  Have  subterraneous  apartments  arched  and  ornamented  with 
tiandsoroe  stucco- wurk,  to  which  the  families  retire  about  ten  in  the 
morning,  where  they  dine  and  remain  until  about  an  hour  before 
_  sun*set.  In  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  to  avoid  the  ex* 
cessive  hot  weather,  every  one  sleeps  at  night  on  the  terrace,  on  the 
tops  of  the  houses^  as  the  subterranean  apartments  are  at  that  time 
^eiy  hot,  ai  though  they  are  cool  in  the  heat  of  the  day/ 

At  this  season  of  the  year  the  meat  and  poultry  must 
be  dressed  almost  as  soon  as  they  are  kilted ;  or  they  would 
become  putrid  in  a  few  hours ;  but  Mr.  Parsons  affirms  that 
there  is  not  a  more  healthy  place  in  any  part  of  the  world* 
,  in  the  Mareh  previous  to  his  arrival,  the  plague,  which  the 
city  had  not  experienced  for  more  than  sixty  years,  was 
unfortunately  introduced  from  Erzerum ;  and,  out  of  a*  popu- 
lation of  near  five  hundred  thousand,  not  more  than  one 
liundred  thousand  are  said  to  have  remained  alive  whea 
At  ceased,  besides  fifty  thousand  who  had  fled  to  escape 
the  contagion. 

The  water  of  the  Tigris  is  said  to  be  so  highlv  esteemecl 

that  the  poorest^  person,  will  hardly  taste  of  any  other  though 

there  ^re  wells  in  the  yards  of  most  houses.    It  is  conveyed 

from  the  river  in  skins  on  horses  or  asses.    Coffee»hbuses 
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are  very  naraerous;  and^  as  they  are  all  redstered,  our  wi-  '^ 
tborhadnn  opportanity  of  ascertaining  tne  number;  and 
foand  that  it  amounted  to   nine  hundred  and   ninety-five. 
Those  coffee-houses  which  are  in  the  skirts  of  the  town  or 
in  pp^n   situations,  have  awnings  placed   before  them  to  al- 
lure customers  into  the  grateful  shade;  and  those  which  are 
silualednear  the  river,  have  large  yards  or  gardens  where 
arbours  and  trees  furnish  a  less  artificial  protection  from  the 
heat.     The  pasha  of  Bagdad  appears  to  exercise  an  inde- 
pendent jurisdiction  ;  and  he  is  only  nominally  sabject  to 
the   Porte.     His  dominions  reach  fifty  miles  to  the  east  of 
Bussora  ;  on  the  Persian  side    of  the    Tigris  they  extend 
northwards  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  and 
lo  the  west  upwards  of  two  hundred.    On  the  SQlb  of  Oc-^ 
tober    Mr.   Parsons  ieft   Bagdad    on  his. way   to  Bussora. 
He  arrived  at  Helah  on   the  Euphrates  which   is  nineteen 
hours  journey  on  the  3 1st.     This  town^  which  goes  by  the 
name  of  Little  Bagdad^  is  supposed  to  contain  upwards  of 
thirty  thousand  inhabitaats.     Three  miles  distant  are  the 
ruins  of  Babylon.     On  the  SPth  of  November^  Mr.  Parsons 
and  his  companions  hired  a  vessel  of  sixty  tons  to  convey 
them  to  Bussora.  The  journal  of  Mr.  Parsons's  voyaee  down 
the  Euphrates  isvaiiedand  interesting*  AtKoroa,  whicKis  a 
large  town  at  the  extreme  point  of  Mesopotamia,  the  Eu- 
phrates and  the  Tigris  roll  their  waters   into  one  common 
stream  ;  to  which  toe  Arabs  give  the  name  of  the  Great  Ri- 
ver.    Our  traveller  highly  celebrates  the  beauties  of  this 
spot ;  which  the  Turks  suppose  to   have  been   the  antieot 
sice  of  Paradise  ;  s^nd  no  place  appeared  to  Mr.  Parso^ 
to  be  more  delightfully  situated.     On   No.vember  the  1  Ith 
he  left  Korna  and    arrived    at  Bussora  ia    the  evening, 
where  he  was   kindly  received  at  the   English  factory  by 
Heury  Moore^  Esq.  the  agent  of  the  compaay* 

*  The  city  of  Busiora,'  says  Mr.  Parsons*  <  is  situated  in  a  plain 
about  three  miles  from  the  banks  of  the  great  river  of  Arabia,  from 
which  a  creek  runs  iato  the  city,  navigable,  at  high  water^  for  ves- 
^  sels  of  fifty  or  sixiy  tons.  It  is  a  place  of  very  great  trade,  owing 
to  its  convenient  situation,  as  merchants  can  here  purchase  the 
produce  of  most  parts  of  India,  Persia  and  Arabia  at  the  first  hand, 
the  ships  from  these  countries  bringing  their  rich  cargoes  iraroedi- 
atply  from  the  place  of  their  growth  or  manufkcture  to  this  port, 

*The  mosques  and  halls  are  all  built  of  burnt  brick  like  tho^fe  at 
Bagdad,  but  are  not  so  handsome,  3'et  many  houses  belonging  to 
the  principal  men  as  well  as  those  of  the  merchants  are  large  and 
convenient,  l>eing  only  one  story  high  above  the  ground  floor,  which 
consists  of  a  hall  facing  the  gate,  ou  each  ^ide  of  which  arc  maga« 
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zines  and  warehouses  for  (he  reception  of  pierchaiidize.  This  hall 
.  in  the  winier  serves  for  little  more  than  a  passage,  bat  in  the  sum* 
merit  is  the  most  frequented  part  of  the  hotise,  where  the  family 
dine  and  sup,  as  thsy  have  not  the  advantage  of  subterranean  apart* 
ments  like  the  inhabitants  of  Bagdad  in  consequence  of  their  find* 
ing  water  at  the  depth  of  six  feet  in  every  part  of  the  city.* 

The  heat  exceeds  that  of  Bagdad ;  Fahrenheit's  thermo- 
meter ofternsses  to  one  hundred  and  twelve  or  one  hun- 
dred and  Sfleen  degrees  ;  but  in  December^  January  and 
February,  the  temperature  lis  said  to  be  so  cold  as  to  require 
a  fire.  Fevers  are  very  common  in  the  hot  moftlhs  from 
that  prolific  source  of  conlapipus  maladies/ the  putrid  ef- 
fluvia of  stagnant  water.  Dates  are  supposed  to  abound 
more  io  this  city  and  in  the  vicinity  than  in  any  othef  part 
of  the  world. 

'The  land  to  the  east«of  Bussora  for  more  than  thirty  miles 
down  the  river  as  weii  as  some  miles  inland,  is  an  entire  wood  of 
palm  trees,  and  the  duty  on  them,  (which  belong;*  to  the  pasha  of 
Bagdad,  as  lord  of  the  soil)  amounts  yeatly  tu  upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand  tomans/ 

each  of  which  is  equal  to  fifteea  rupees.  Before  the 
plague  in  1773^  the  inhabitants  of  Bussora  were  tupposed 
to  amount  to  more  than  600>  000.  When  Mr.  Parsons 
was  there^  they  were  computed  from  80  to  90^  000* 

*  The  musolem,  or  governor,  the  captain  pasha,  the  mufti  and 
cadi,  the  aga  of  the  Janisaries  and  chief  of  the  Arabs,  who  are  all 
of  the  musolem's  council,  are  appointed  by  the  pa&ha  of  Bagdad  ; 
yet  he. cannot  displace  eitlter  ;  he  appoints  and  displaces  at  will 
all  other  officers,  both  military  and  civih;  but  the  ecclesiastical  ap«  . 
pointments  to  mosques  are  in  the  mufti's  department.' 

While  Mr.  Parsons  was  at  Bussora,  the  city  was  assailed 
by  a  Persian  ai  my  under  Sadoc  Kban^  brother  of  Kerim 
Khao^  the  then  sovereign  of  Persia.  Of  this  siege  the 
author  relates  some  vivid  and  interesting  particulars.  At 
p*  ^02^  we  find  Mr.  Parsons  embarked  on  board  his  ma. 
jesty's  ship  the  Seahorse  for  Bombay.  He  prsies  tbe  isles 
oi  Baharin  the  Persian  gulph,  where  is  the  greatest  and 
most  valuable  pearl  fishery  in  tbe  world. 

*  The  divers  who  bring  up  the  the  oysters  are  Persians,  who  are 
bred  to  tbe  business  from  their  youth  ;  their  gaina  are  according 
to  the  success  they  meet  with,  or  according  to  the  burgain  they 
each  make  wiih  tbe  merchants  or  their  agents.' 
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*  The  duty  on  what  is  taken,  is  one  third  part  to  the  sovereign, 
which  the  collector  receives  each  day  either  fn  pearls  or  their 
equivalent  in  money.  Each  diver  das  a  boat  to  attend  him,  from 
'  which  he  descends,  and  when  he  rises,  he  delivers  the  oysters  to  a 
person  in  it ;  when  he  is  weary  or  hungry,  he  gets  into  his  boat  and 
refreshes  himself.  The  boats  are  alt  numbered ;  and  no  "hian  is  al- 
lowed to  open  an  oyster  in  his  boat ;  ^ut  must  bring  wh«t  he  has 
taken  onshore  by  a  certain  hour  ;  when  they  are  opened  in  the  pre* 
sence  of  an  officer ;  the  pearls,  which  are  found  in  them,  arc  car- 
ried to  the  collector,  who  receives  the  duty,  and  the  day's  business 
is  concluded.' 

The  oyster  shells  which  constitute  mother  of  pearl,  are 
always  the  property  of  the  divers;  they  are  bougnt  on  the 
spot  and  sent  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  world. 

Mr.  parsons  afterwards  visits  Musci^tjn  Arabia,  Bombay  , 
and  several  places  on  the  coast  of  Malabar.     At  p.  924,  we 
have  the  following  account  of  Hyder  Ally  which  our  author 
jeceived  from  a  Mr.  Adams  who  had  officiated  for  six  years 
as  surgeon  to  the  then  sovereign  of  Mysore. 

<  Every  Friday  he  diverts  himself  in  seeing  men  fight  with  tygers, 
for  which  purpose  there  is  a  spacious  amphitheatre,  surrounded  with 
convenient  galleries,  in  one  of  which  himself,  family,  and  household 
are  seated  :  he  has  by  him  several  handsome  English  fowling  pieces, 
which  are  loaded  with  single  ball.  A  man  armed  with  a  sharp 
pointed  javelin  enters  the  area,,  when  a  tyger  is  let  loose  from  his 
den,  wJiQ  flies  immediately  at  him  ;  with  his  javelin  the  man  /some- 
times kills  the  tyger  at  the  first  blow  ;  sometimes  the  conflict  lasts 
a  considerable  time.  When  Hyd^r  perceives  the  man  to  be  in  dan* 
gerof  being  killed,' he  shoots  the  tyger;  he  sometimes  kills  the 
man  also  ;  he  lately  shot  the  man  only ;  wh^n  this  was  told  him, 
he  made  very  light  of  it,  replying,  that  if  he  had  not  killed  him, 
the  tyger  would/   V 

At  p.  240-1,  we  have,  some  striking  instances  of  the  sa- 
native  powers  of  ^he  balsam  of  Mecca  in  the  cure  of  recent 
wounds.  In  chapter  xii.  we  find  a  copious  account  of  Su- 
rat,  with  some  curious  bnd  interesting  details.  In  the  vi- 
ciflity  ofSurat  our  author  observed  that  many  trees  had  jars 
suspended  Trora  their  boughs.  These  were  daily  filled 
with  water  by  persons  hired  on  purpose  by  the  Gentoos  in 
order  to  furnish  the  birds  with  drink.  Here  Mr.  Parsons 
inspected  ihe  Banyan  hospital  for  old,  diseased,  iame,  or 
debihtated  animals.  In  one  apartment  he  skw  numbers  of 
faoraea,  cows,  and  oxen ;- another  was  filled  with  dogs,  sheep, 
.    goats  and  monkeys. .  Provision  was  made  for  birds  and  in* 
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sects  in  the  upper  stoty*  The  Gentoos  seem  to  exhibit  more 
(Concern  for  the  sufferings  of  the  inferior  creatures  than  of 
their  fellow  men.  We  should  suppose  that  the  practical 
exertion  of  so  much  ^compassion  towards  birds  and  beasts, 
would  be  associated  with  a  greater  degree  of  beneficence 
towards  those  who  possessed  the  same  common  nature  with 
themselves.  But  the  author  seems  to  think  that  the  tender 
sensations  of  the  Gentoos  are  more  excited  by  the  sufferings 
of  a  cow  than  by  the  sight  of  a  fellow  creature  in  distress. 
Of  all  the  modes,  in  which  different  nations^ispose  of  their 
dead,  the  following  which  is  practised  at  Surat  by  the  an- 
tient  Persees,  seems  the  mast  abhorrent  to  our  feelings.  We 
cannot,  indeed,  peruse  it  without  aversion  and  disgust.  We 
cah^easily  reconcile  ourselves  to  the  idea  of  burying  the  life- 
less carcase  in  the  earth,  or  of  burning  it  in  the  fire  ;  but  the 
following  mode  of  exposing  the  dead  shews  how  readily 
superstition  will  pervert  the  ordinary  feelings  of  men,  and 
change  the  natural  course  of  their  sensibility. ,  The  Peraees, 
when  Mr.  Parsons  visjted  Surat,  had  two  buildings  within 
half  a  mile  of  the  city  where  they  exposed  their  dead. 
They  are  thus  described: 

^  Ths  structures  are  of  stone,  yery  large  and  circular,  the  walU  are 
about^ten  feet  high  ;  within  the  outer  are  many  other  circular 
wallS)  at  such  a  distance  from  each  ather,  as  is  sufficient,  to  place 
a  man  length  ways  between  each  wall,  which  space  is  paved  aiiU 
madeslopmg  from  the  outer  to  the  inner  walls.  On  these  pave- 
ments the  bodies  are  exposed  with  their  faces  upwards  and  bare ;  - 
on  the  lower  parts  of  the  sloping  pavement  th^re  ar^  channels,  which 
receive  and  convey  into  large >  cavities  in  the  earth  whatever 
moisture  drains  from  the  bodies,  as  the  vultures  and  other  birdsof 
prey  cannot  devour  all  the  fiesh  before  it  becomes  too  putrid  for 
their  eating.  Here  I  saw  the  bodies  in  the  different  stages  of  pu- 
trefaction, a  sight  so  very  disgusting,  that  I  hope  never  to  behold 
it  again.  The  dififerent  sexes  are  placed  apart,  some  having  only 
a  cloth  about  their  waist  while  others  are  covered  with  their  shirts/ 

After'the  funeral  or  rather  exposure^ 

*  Some  person  of  the  family  is  set  to  watch  the  body  until  the 
first  bird  of  prey  alights  on  it,  which  always  first  fixes  on  and  plucks 
out  their  eyes  ;  if  the  bird  plucks  out  the  right  eye  first,  the  watch- 
man runs  home  aad  with  joy  relates  it  as  they  think  the  soul  happy; 
if  the  left,  they  mourn  it,  as  they  think  that  it  must  endure  long 
torment.' 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1778,  Mr.  Parsons  reim- 
barked  from  Bambky  on  his  return  towvds   Europe.    He 
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proceeded  up  the  Red  sea  to  Mocha,  thence  to  Suez,  from 
which  place  he  travelled  by  land  to  Cairo.  Of  Cairo  he  has 
furnished  some  agreeable  details  ;  but  ad  we  have  lately  pe- 
rused diversity  of  more  recent  accounts,  we  shall  not  select  any 
farther  partiLMjJars  from  these  travels  of  M r.  Parsons.  We 
have  throughout  found  Mr.  P.  an  instructive  and  agreeable 
companion.  His  travrls  are  not,  as  tisnally  happens,  made 
up  out  of  books^  but  appear  to  be  a  faithful  delineation  of 
what  he  himself  saw  and  heard.  His  descriptions  are  al- 
vrays  perspicuous  and  sometimes  exhibi't  specimens  of 
elegance  and  taste..  His  remarks  are  sensible  and  never 
trifling  ;  he  exhibits  the  present  state  of  the  countries 
through  which  he  travelled,  without  encumbering  his  nar- 
rative with  a  representation  of  the  past.  He  makes  no 
pretensions  tolearuing;  and  his  work  exhibits  the  marks  of 
a  mind  which  sought  after  knowledge  without  being  impel- 
led by  vanity,  which  was  communicative  but  not  ostenta- 
tious^ which  was  studious  of  novelty,  but  never  negligent  of 
truth. 


Akt,  IV. — The   Crusaflers^    or  the  Minstrek  of  Acre.    A 
Potm/in  six  Cantos.    4to.   Cadell.  180S< 

AT  a  royal  feast  given  by   Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  after 
the  capture  of  Acre,  a  competition  is  proposed  between  the 
favourite  minstrels  attached  to  the  three  sovereigns,  of  Jeru- 
salem,   France,  and    England,  whose  .several  performances, 
occupy  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  cantos. 

The  subject  chosen  by  Anselm,  (the  minstrel  of  Lusignan) 
is  the  expedition  of  the  emperor  Conrad,  in  which  the  min- 
strel himself  is  supposed  ^o  have  boroe  a  part,  from  Con- 
stantinople through  Asia  Minor,  duiing  which,  owing  to  the 
treachery  of  hrs  guides^  he  lost  the  flower  of  his  immense 
army  by  famine  and  sickness. 

The  song  of  Bernardin  (appointed  by  the  '  GalHc  king ') 
treats  of  the  persecution  of  the  Vaudois  in  Savoy  and  Pied- 
mont. 

That  of  Egbert,  Richard's  chosen  poet,  is  the  ta]e  of  bis 
own  captivity  to  a  sheik  of  Lebanon. 

The  guests  being  not  yet  tired  of  their  entertainment,  (it 
must  be  remembered  that  they  had  wine  before  them  to  fill 
tip  the  time  and  keep  them  awake,  otherwise,  considering 
the  nature  of  the  performance,  this  Qrcumstance  would 
have  seemed  very  extraordinary — )  another  minstrel  rises 
and  sings  through  the    two  remaining  cantos.     We  are 
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given  to  uadersland  that  this  minstrel  is  no  other  than  the 
famous  Blondel  who  afterwards  rescued  his  roaster  from 
hjs  imprisonment  in  Austria.  His  strains  are  certainly 
remarkably  edifying.  The  subject  is  a  prophecy  of  the 
restoration  of  the  Jews;  and  a  considerable  portion  of  it 
consists  of  a  paraphrase  of  the  SBtb  and  Si)th  chapters  of 
Ezekiel  in  the  ballad-metre.  The  poem  concludes  with  * 
a  description  of  the  new  Jerus^alem,  doi|Ee>  in  the  same  metre, 
from  the  last  chapter  of  Revelations. 

Jasper,  sapphire,  cbalcedon, 
Ernerald,  onyx,  sardine-stone, 
Chrysolite,  beryl,  topas,  cbrysophrase. 
Jacinth,  and  araetbyst ;  there  ever  blaze 
Your  names,    apobtles  twelve  of  God's  eternal  son,  &c.  &c. 

p.  147. 

From  the  bill  of  fare  we  hardly  think  that  our  readers  will 
expect  very  superior  entertainment  in  the  work.  At  any 
nlte  we  wish  to^caution  them  against  any  such  expectation, 
as  it  will  most  surely  be  disappointed  on  the  periisal. 
The  title  indeed  is  alluring;  and  deceived  us  with  bo{ie8  of 
a  renewal  of  Spenser's  or  Tasso's  enchantments.  On  first 
opening  the  book,  we  therefore  were  sorry  to  perceive  that 
the  baleful  example  of  the  '  metre -ballad-mongers*  of  the 
day  had  been  followed  by  the  author  of  the  Crusaders ;  but 
we  soon  found  that  there  was  no  reason  for  our  iamenla-  . 
lions;  and  that  it  was  perfectly  indifferent,  as  to  our  interest 
IB  the  present  poem,  whether  written  in  (what  the  admirers 
of  Mr.  Scott  chuse  to  .name)  the  wild  slile  of  poetry,  or  in 
the  more  legitimate  forms  of  the  regular  couplet,  or  stanza. 
In  one  point  of  view,  only,  this  might  have  made  a  differ^. 
ence.  Had  the  author  attempted  to  com|>ose  it  under  either 
of  the  two  latter  denominations,  he  might  have  found  out, 
from  the  difficulty  of  the  task,  that  he  was  no  poet,  and  have 
given  up  the  vain  enterptize.  But  the  extreme  facility  with 
which  a  mere  child  may  hit  off  twenty  of  these  irregular 
and  triM  stanzas  in  a  single  hour,  deceived  him  (as  it  will , 
do  many  others)  into  the  belief  that  he  was  born  a  mfnstrel  ^ 
and,  accordingly,  (we  will  venture  to  say,  in  six"  days,  the 
necessary  reading  not  included,)  the  present  production 
was  matured  and  perfected. 

This  fashionable  style  of  which  we  are  speaking  will,  if 
not  soon  checked,  occasion  very  extensive  mischief  in.  two 
ways,  first,  by  encreasing  the  multitude  of  {>retended  poets, 
and  next,  by  diminishing  the  number  of  genuine  ones. 
We  do  not  mean  to  insult  NIr,  Scott  by  comparing  his  powas 
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vith  those  of  the  author  of  the  ^  Crusaders :  *  bat  we  mutt 
say  we  cannot  discover  any  inferiority  in  the  even  and  miTa- 
rying  tenor  of  the  veries  now  before  ns  to  the  general  flow 
of  those  in  Marmion,  They  are  indeed  stripped  of  the  cha-< 
racteqslic  quaiotncBS  which  is  Mr.  Scott's  great  bnlwark 
of  defence,  and  has  helped  to  keep  up  hisr  credit  from  fainting 
through  'many  along  lingering'  flat  of  measured  prose. 
But  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  this  very  poem  may  serve 
as  an  excellent  lesson  to  that  gentleman  by  shewing  him  bis 
own  iystcm  of  poetry  in  its  naked  simplicity*  It  is  very 
useful  for  every  artist  now  and  then  to  examine  the  princi^ 
pies  of  h'\9  BTi,  more  especially  when  he  has  long  relied  on 
some  particular  trick  of  manner  for  which  be  is  unable  (q 
assign  a  legitimate  foundation. 

Mr.  3cott  is  fond  of  astonisl>iog  his  bearers  by  the  display 
of  bis  reading  in  the  customs  of  feudal  ages.  )n  this  point 
the  author  of  the  Crusaders  is  a  successful  rival,  Attend  to 
his  account  of  the  storming  of  Acre. 

'  Now  wheel  the  rolling  turret  nigh  : 
O'ertop  the  wall,  disperse  the  foe  ;  ^    , 

>      Let  vollied  darts  to  darts  reply  ; 
And  urge  the  balanc'd  ram  below ; 
Let  catapult  its  iron  shower. 
Cross-bow,  and  metafarda^  fow  ;* 
And  petrary  and  mangouell 
And  warwoif crush  each  trembling  tower; 
Or  daring  sally  to  repel. 
The  rugged-millstones  whirl, '  &c«     v.  2S. 

The  poem  is  crowded  with  the  proper  names,  of  places 
and  persoDSj  as  if  it  were  a  gazetteer,  or  biographical  index. 

*  From  Loire  and  Rhone, 
And  Alpine  Doubt;  and  broad  Garonne, 
And  Crcuse  and  Seine,  thy  legions,  France, 
By  royal  Philip  led,  advance. 
.  Acre  from  Turon's  rocky  face 
Starts  as  she  hears  the  bounding  joy  : 
And  every  cave  in  Carmers  base  ^ 

Re-echoes  •  Vive  le  Roy !  *  p.  15. 

s        *  And  from  Dover  cliff  to  Cestrian  Dee> 
Down  and  valley  and  woodland  along, 
To  join  them  the  hardy  billmen  throng. 


*  Of  Uiese,  and  the  subaeqoently  Darned  machine^  ernployed  io  ancient  i 
fer«,  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  darts  and  imtnense  stones  in  battles  and  sieges^ 
pin  account  may  be  found  in  the  pre&ce  to  Grose's  Antiquities. 
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'  And  Cornwall  htr  subterranean  hive 
Has  emptied,  inured  from  tfmes  of  yore 
With  pickaxe  the  hart  of  earth  to  rive; 
And  with  wedge  and  hammer's  ponderous  dint 
From  granite  veins  and  seams  of  flint 
To  wrench  the  imbedded  ore. 
And,  Humber,  the  youth  have  deserted  thy  plain  ; 
For'  they  thought  of  the  days  when  invaders  slain 
Did  long  obstruct  thy  crimson  tide — 

•  The  sons  of  those  who  slew  the  Dane 
.    Shali  humbie  Turkish  pride  !^ 

*  And  Cumbria  sends  her  mountain  race. 
Though  Eskdaie  bog  and  Derwent  lord 
FromSkiddaw  wont  with  GiJIsUnd  ^word 
The  Teviot  mosstrooper  to  chase. 
And  Needwood's  sons,  of  peerless  fame 
The  yew  to  bend,  the  shaft  to  aim. 
In  dells  where,  future  king  nf  oaks, 
Swilcar  upliHs  his  saplin  crest, 
Leave  the  Sylvan  deer  at  rest,         ^ 
Eager  tojpierco  with  nobler  strokes 
The  Saracenic  breast/  p.  19* 

la  the  same  manner  there  is  no  sort  of  reason  why  the  au- 
thor should  not  have  gone  on  through  every  river  and  rivu* 
)et  of  France  and  every  coudIv  and  parish  of  England* 

jSaladin  is  as  well  off  as  Richard  in  names  and  numbersf 

'  For  Egypt's  flower,  and  Sindi^s  power, 
And  they  who  drink  Euphrates  stream, 
And  Elam's  host,  and  Media's  boast. 
And  all  who  rove  Mumidian  sand. 
Beneath  his  banner  stand/  -P«  ^0. 

*  Egbert— him  the  dales  of  Dove, 

And  Thorp,  and  Ham's  mountain  groye^ 
Where  from  beneath  th'  incumbent  height 
.  Unprisoned  rivers  boil  to  light. 
And  Thor*8  wild  arch  and  darkening  head 
O'er  Manifold's  forsaken  bed,  &c/  p.  73. 


^  By  Meron's  lake,  her  slaughtered  kings 
Where  Canaan  mourn'd.  we  urg'd  our  way-; 
And  Cabul's  ever  scorned  waste. 
And  aposUta  Dan  we  left  in  baste: 
Small  rest  by  night,  and  small  by  day ; 
Then  climbed  to  Jordan's  rocky  springs; 
prosi'd^Naphthali,  thine  hills,  and  round 
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The  base  of  rugged  Hcrmob  wound : 

Then  up  thy  steeps,  Abila,  strain'd : 

WhHe  nearer  and  still  nearer  sped 

Lebanon's  imperial  bead.'      Sec.  &c.  p.  77* 

The  writers  in  '  ballad-metre  *  seem  CQoscions  that  it  will 
not  support  them  through  a  poem  of^more  than  the  ballad- 
leogth ;  and  are  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  seeking  varia- 
tions  which  are  for  ilie  most  part  unnatural  and  unmusical; 
Such*  for  example^  in  Marmion^  is  the  frequent  adoptioa 
of^  not  only  treble^  bui  quadruple^  and  even  quintuple, 
rhymes,  the  effect  of  which  is  an  inharmonious  jingle';  bet- 
ter, perhaps,  xhanthe  monotony  which  it  is  designed  to  pre- 
vent; but  bad  enough  to  conTince  us  of  the  impropriety 
of  a  metre  which  requires  such  a  relief  from  its  natural  flat* 
ness. 

The  author  of  the  Crusaders  has  been  very  liberal  in  the 
use  of  anapaestic  and  trochaic  verses^  doubtless  with  a  view 
to  the  same  end,  and  with  a  still  worse  effect.  At  least  he 
should  have  timed  his  adoption  of  those  measures,  and  not 
have  applied  them  indiscriminately  to  the  lightest  and  ifae 
most  solemn  parts  of  his  poem. 

'  And  O,  had  our  holy  &ther  the  pope 

Been  present  their  blameUss  course  to  see;*   &c.  &c* 

• — And  if  he  had  blest  them  and  prayed  a  prayer. 

Could  the  wicked  on  earth,  or  the  prince  of  the  air. 

Have  had  power,  holy  prelates,  to  do  them  wrong  ? 

O,  in  Italy  why  does  he  linger  so  long  ?  &c.  &c.       T.  55* 

It  is  remarkable  enough  that  this  metre  is  always  put  in 
the  mouths  of  kings  and  princes.    Thus  king  Richard : 

*But  now  thou  art  free,'  king  Richard  replies, 
*  And  by  redcross.  knights  art  encompassed  round 
And  by  none  art  lurvey'd  but  friendly  eyes,'  &c.     p.  74. 

so  also  the  sheik  of  Lebanon. 

*  And,  christian/  he  said,  '  by  thy  cross  of  red 
Abjure  thy  empty  schemes  of  flight: 


*  If  OUT  author  had  not  heen  so  Tery  capricious  iu  his  rersificatiAn  that  we 
'know  not  where  to  have  |)ini/  we  should  have  suggested  the  possibility  of  an  er- 
«or  in  the  press.  The  liae  would  cerUinly  be  rendered  more  metrical  by  the  in- 
sertion of  a  monosyllable. 

^ '  Been  present  their  blameless  courie  for  to  see.' 
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'HteD  away  with   the  bands  from  ihy  captive  bands/  &c* 

P.7S. 

^  Blood  calls  for  blood  !  yet  how  may  it  be  f 

FoT  bread  and  salt  thou  hast  eaten  with  me!^  &c.  p.  84. 

Another  artifice  introduced  for  the  same  purpose  is  that 
of  shifting  about  the  rhymes  in  gay  confuaion^  so  that  every 
concluding  syllable  of  a  verse  is  put  very  straugely  at  a  loss 
to  find  itsfelfow.     One  specimen  will  suffice. 

*  Again  the  flash  prophetic  darts, 
The  minstrels  heaving  bosom  warms. 
And  glitters  in  his  eye. 
Joy  from  each  feature  beams :  he  starts. 
Intent  to  grasp  thejiecting  J'orms 
Of  dim  futurity.; 
Intent  to  seize  the  dying  tone 
Of  voices  from  a  world  unknovm^ 
With  chords  confused  in  wild  collision 
Again  the  harp  tumuUuuus  sings 
Prince  and  bar^ji,  earl  and  knight. 
And  gorgeous  rows  of  ladies  bright, 
In  awestruck  expectation  gaze. 
Loud  and  more  loud  he  sweeps  the  strings: 
And  thus,  entranc'd  in  holy  vision, 
Anticipates  the  deeds  of  distant  days/  &c.  &c.     p»  l^Q, 

The  beginning  lines  of  the  above  quotation  possess  more 
than  the  asual  share  of  merit.  V\''e  have  marked  in  italics 
four,  which  are,  perhaps,  the  most  poetical  in  the  work. 

Another  point  of  resemblance  between  oar  author  and 
Mr.  Scott  is  the  /yi'ic  obscurity  in  which  their  narratives  are 
frequently  involved.  Of  this  an  exainple  occurs  in  the  pre« 
diction  of  the  defence  of  Acre  by  Sir  Sidney  Smith  and  the 
description  of  the  eifects  which  that  prediction  causes  in  the 
minds  of  the  hearers.  A  great  deal  of  it  is,  we  confess, 
nnintelligible  to  us.  The  bard  is  addressing  Richard  Coeur 
de  Lion. 

'  And  if  in  some  far  distant  year, 
From  Cairo's  gates  with  Payoim  boast, 
A  faithless  chief  shall  urge  his  host, 
On  Turon's  mount  his  ensigns  rear, 
'Gainst  Acre's  wall  his  fury  spetid  : 
Again,  so  Heaven  decree !  be  found 
A  christian  knight  from  English  ground 
These  red-cross  bulwarks  to-  defend, 
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And  match  the  trophies  thou  hast  won  i 
With  banners  rent  and  scanty  files. 
O'er  comrades  heap'd  in  slaughtered  piles* 
Sham'd  before  England's  gallant  soDf 
^Richard,  as  Saladin  frpm  thee. 
Back  may  the  renegado  6ee ; 
Flee  his  apostate  front  to  hide 
Injlagi^  the  banks  of  Nile  b^ide  ! 

*  Low  sounds  the  harp,  subsides  the  song. 
The  chorus  bursts  from  ail  the  throng^ 
8ave  Philip — whether  dark  disdain  ,    - 

Of  English  worth  his  tongue  enchain  ; 
Or  boding  fear  lest  time  4nay  trace  '  . 

V  <    The  faithle^  chief  to  Gallic  race — 

Yes !  hither  let  him  urge  bis  powers. 
The  faithless  chief  from  Cairo's  towers  ! 
Guardian  of  Acre's  wall  be  found 
A  christian  knight  from  English  ground. 
To  match  the  trophies  thou  ha:>t  won  ! 
Smiling  shall  England's  gallant  son 
The  vanquish 'd  renegado  see 
0*er  piles  of  slaughter'd  comrades  flee; 
Flee  his  apostate  front  to  hide 
In  flags  the  banks  of  Nile  beside.'  p.  4S. 

The  author  of  the  Crusaders  is  much  more  correct  than 
the  author  of  Marmion.  He  does  not  break  Prisciau's  head 
above  once  or  twice^  and  he  has  very  few^  if  any,  inadmissi- 
ble rhymes. 

In  one  point, however^  and  that  the  most  f  essential  of  all^ 
there  is  no  comparison  between  them.  The  man  who  de- 
'  nies  Mr.  Scott's  poetical  powers,  even  after  the  perusal  of 
his  last  and  worst  performance,  mu^t  be  equally  out  of  his 
senses  with  him  who  asserts  that  performance  to  l>e  free 
from  fault,  and  to  abound  in  the  sublimest  beauties.  On 
the  other  hand,  after  perusing  'The  Crusaders, '  we  do  not 
feel  hardy  enough  to  assert  that  we  have  discovered  any 
poetical  powers  whatever  in  the  writer.  The  lines  which 
rise  above  mediocrity  are  so  very  thinly  sprinkled,  as  to  wear 
the  appearance  rather  of  accident  than  of  real  gSnius  or 
ability. 


*  Ig  this  intended  for  pun  ?  (Reviewer.) 

f  In  saying  *  the  most  essential, '  wc  retract  none  of  our  former  opinions.  A 
work  cannot  be  a  jcwem  without /we/ica/  tpintmmM  cannot  be  a  gwdpotm,  without 
piany  other  eifcu^o/ qualiflcatloug,  (Rer.) 
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Art.  V. — Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London  for  the  Year  1807.  Part  IL — [Cofieluded  from 
p.949ofFol.XIir] 

XI.  Observations  and  Measurements  of  the  Planet  fiesta. 
By  John- J^irome  Schroeter,  F.R,S.  Tramlated  from  the 
German. — ^The  nevr  planet  seen  by  a  fifteen  feet  reflector, 
with  magnifying  powers  of  150  and  300  is  without  any  e^* 
pearance  of  a  disk,  merely  as  a  point  like  a  fixed  star  with 
an  intense  radiating  light,  exactly  of  the  same  appearance 
as  any  fixed  star  of  the  sixth  magnitude.  It  may  then 
with  the  greatest  propriety  be  called  an  asteroids  Its  dia- 
meter  was  measured  by  means  of  a  thirteen  feet  reflector, 
with  the  power  of  £88.  Of  several  illuminated  disks/of  €.0 
io  0.5  decimal  lines,  the  smallest  only  of  6.5  lines  could  be 
used  for  this  purpose.  It  was  calculated  that  the  appum  ^ 
rent  diameter  of  the  planet  Vesta  js  only  0.488  seconds,  and 
consequentlyonlyAa^of  what  Mr.  Schroeter  has  found  to 

.be  the.apparent  diameter  of  the  fourth  satellite  of  Saturn. 

XII.  J  new  Eudiometer,  accompanied  with  Esperiments 
elucidating  its  Application.  By  iVilliam  Husledine  Pepys, 
Esq.  Communicated  by  Charles  Hatchet,  Esq.  P.R.S.^-^ 
This  is  a  very  pretty  and  ingenious Gontrivauce,though  per-  \ 
haps  the  appellation  ofaneflpetMb'omf^^r  is  calculated  to  excite 
false  impressions.  The  eudiometer  itself  is,  like  former  in* 
struments  of  the  same  name,  simply  a  graduated  tube. 
There  is,  we  believe,  something  new  in  the  mode  of  applying 
the  liquor  which  is  to  absorb  the  oxygen  from  the  gas  to,  be 
examined :  it  id  done  by  means  of  a  small  elastic  gum  bottle 
with  a  bent  glass  tube  affixed  to  it,  the  end  of  which  is  ex- 
actly adjusted  to  the  eudicimeter  tube.  The  absorbing 
liquor  is  presssed  into  the  eudiometer,  and  the  condensation  ^ 
caused-  by  the  pressure  favours  the  action  of  the  liquor  upon 
the  gas.  But  the  great  advantage  of  (his  mode  of  applying  , 
the  liquor  is  that  it  may  be  previously  heated,  a  circum* 
stance  of  great  importance  in  eudiometrical  experiments. 
The  substance  to  which  Mr.  Pepys  gives  the  preference  as 
an  absorber  of  oxygen,  is  a  solution  of  green  sulphate  of  iron 
impregnated  with  nitrous  gas.  But  we  come  now  to  the  ' 
principal  novelty  of  this  eudiometer, 

This  consists  in  an   additional  apparatus  for  measuring- 

the  fractional  parts  of  the  scale  of  the  comimon  eudiometer. 

-To  eflect  this,  co*nceive  a  cylindric  glass  vessel,  of  the  same 

height  nearly  as  the  eudiometer,  and  wide  enough  to  admit 

it  conveniently ;  its  mouth   is  expanded  like  a  hyacinth 
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glaf s^  and  a  cork^^ith  a  hole  in  its  axis  is  cemented  iolo  th^ 
bottom  of  it.  Through  this  bole  is  thrust  a  small  tube, 
which  can  be  made  to  ascend  or  descend;  the  small  lube  is 
filled  with  mercury^  which  may  be  let  out  of  it  by  means  of 
a  stop  cock.  The  small  tube  is  graduated  so  that  each  de- 
gree of-iis  scale  is  equal  to  a  tenth  of  the  degree  of  the  eu- 
diometer: so  that  if  each  degree  of  the  eudiometer  mark 
T^h  pActof  a  cubic  inch^  each  of  the  small  tube  will  mark 
tTOT  ^^  P^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^Hme  measure.  To  use  this  instrument 
the  jar  (which  is  a  mere  recipient)  is  to  be  filled  with  mercQ-> 
ry  or  water,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  experiment,  and 
the  eudiometer,  with  the  residual  gas  which  we  wish  to 
measure,  is' to  be  transferred  to  it:  the  small  tubeCfilled  witb 
Qiercury)  is  to  be  introduced  above  the  fluid  into  the  residual 
gas;  and  by  opening  the  stop  Cock,  as  much  mercury  is  to 
be  suffered  to  run  out  as  will  draw  the  fluid  in  the  eudiome* 
^er  exactly  to  a  regular  division  on  the  scale  of  the  eudio- 
meter. Then  by  registering  the  hundred  parts  on  the  eudio- 
meter and  the  thousand  parts  on  the  smaU  tube,  the  quan- 
tities united  give  the  sum  of  the  residual  gas. 

This  is  simply  a  method  of  conveying  a  small  portion  of 
gas  from  a  wide  tube  into  a  narrow  one.  Some  slight  grounds 
of  inaccuracy  might  be  easily  pointed  out ;  but  whether  it 
answers  practically  must  be  left  to  experience.  We  do  not 
see,  where  considerable  nicely  is  required,  why  something 
like  a  vernier  might  not  be  adopted  to  the  scale  of  a  common 
eudiometer. 

This  paper  contains  several  suggestions  which  may 
be  of  service  to  those  engaged  in  eudiomelrical  ex{)erU 
ments. 

XII r.  Observations  on  the  'Sature  of  the  new  celcs- 
tial  Body  discovered  by  Dr,  Olbers,  and  of  the  Comet  which 
was  expected  to  appear  last  January  in  its  Return  from 
the  Sun.  By  WiKiam  Hersckeli,  LL.D.  P.R.S.— 
This  body  is  the  asteroid  denominated  by  Mr.  Schroeter,' 
and  by  its  discoverer,  Dr.  Olbers,  the  planet  Vesta.  Dr. 
Herschel's  examination  of  this  body  was  by  glasses  of  much 
higher  magnifying  powers  than  those  used  by  Mr.Schroeter. 
With  a  very  distinct  magnifier  of  460  there  was  no  appear- 
ance  of  any  planetary  disk.  Comparing  its  appearance  wilb 
powers  of  40%  577,  and  63fi,  to  that  of  equal  stars,  among 
which  was  the  46T  of  Bede's  catalogue  of  the  stars  in  the 
Lion  of  the  7th  magnitude,  the  Doctor  could  not  find  any  dif. 
ference  in  the  visible  size  of  their  disks.  To  find  out,  whe« 
ther  the  appearance  ofdi:sk  be  spurious  or  real,  he  used  the 
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same  processes  with  Vesta  as  he  had  before  done  in  the  in« 
Testigation  of'the  magnitudes  of  Ceres^  Pallas  and  Juno. 
Though,  therefore^  when  the  asteroid  was  viewed  with  a  mag- 
nifying power  of  460,  its  apparent  disk  was  abont  one-sixth 
of  that  of  the  Georgian  planet^  its  spurious  nature  was  mani* 
fested  by  an  increase  of  the  magnifying  ppwer ;  and  Dr. 
Herschel  found  that  with  a  power  of  6$6^  lis  real  disk  is  stilt 
unseen  ;  with  the  power  of  460  its  apparent  disic  is  5  or 
^-tenths  of  a  second,  which  agrees  nearly  with  the  ob- 
servation of  Mr.  Shroaier.  Its  diameter  is  entirely  free 
from  all  nebulous  or  atmospheric  appearances.  Thus  has 
the  industry  and  accuracV  of  modern  astronomers  put  us  in 
possession  of  a  species  of  celestial  bodies  formerly  unknown. 

'The  great  success/ says  Dr.  Herschel,  *  which  has  already  at« 
lend«d  the  pursuit  of  the  celebrated  discoverers  of  Ceres,  Pallas, 
Juno,  and  Vesta,  will  induce  us  to  hope  that  some  faxther  light  may 
soon  be  thrown  upon  this  new  and  most  interesting  branch  of  astro* 
nomy/ 

From  Dr..  Herschel's  observations  of  the  expected  comet 
f  we  cannot  avoid  noticing  the  singularity  of  tne  phrase  ap« 
plied  to  expectations  which  have  been  fulfilled)  there  ap- 
peared'no  visible  nucleus,  nor  did  the  light  which  is  called 
the  coma  increase  suddenly  towards  the  centre^  but  was  of  aa 
irregular  round  form.'  Uniting  this  with  former  observations 
of  fifteen  other  telescopic  comets, '  fourteen  have  been  with* 
out  any  visible  solid  body  in  their  centre,  and  the  other  two 
had  a  very  ilUdefined  small  central  light^wbich  might  perhaps 
be  called  a  nucleus,  but  did  not  deserve  the  name  of  a 
disk/ 

XIV.  On  the  Quantity  of  Carbon  in  Carbonic  Jcid,  and 
on  the  Nature  of  the  Diamond.  By  William  Allen,  Esq.  F.L.S» 
andfVilliam  liasUdinc  Pnys,  Esq.  Communicated  oif  Hum- 
phrey  Davy^  Esq.  SecILS.  M.RJ.A. — Lavoisier  had  calcu* 
Jated  from  experiments  apparently  conducted  with  much 
accuracy^  that  100  parts  by  weight  of  carbonicacid  are  com-, 
posed  of  28  parts  of  carbon  and  72  of  oxygene.  Mr.  Ten* 
nant»  in  his  valuable  Researches  into  the  Stature  of  the  Dia* 
mood,  confirmed  this  proportion  :  but  Guy  too  *s  experiment 
allows  no  more  than  17*88  per  cent,  of  carbon  ;  and  thisproir 
portion  is  generally  adopted  in  systems  of  chemistry  :  it  is 
of  importance  to  determine  the  true  proportion* 

Our  readers  may  readily  comprehend  the  manner  in  which 
Messrs.  Allen  and  Pepys  conducted  the  experiments  ad&pt* 
edlo  the  solution   of  this  problem,   by  conceiving  the  i^har^- 
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coal  to  be  exposed  to  heat  io  a  tube  ;  a  bladder  of  oxyKH 
gas  to  be  fi  xea  to  one  end  of  the  tube,  and  the  gas  to  be  for- 
ced through  the  tube  ipto  an  empty  bladder  at  the  other 
end ;  and  thia  process  to  be  repeated  alternately  tvith  each 
bladder  till  the  charcoal  was  burnt.  Then  the  quantity  of  ear-" 
bon  consumed^  the  carbouix:  aci^  produ^cedj  and  Che  real- 
dikiry  oxygen,  gas  might  each  be  submitted  to  examinatiof; 
Instead,  however>  of  a  bladder,  in  this  series  of  experiments 
the  oxygen  gas  was  contained  in  a  gazometer^and  waspretised 
through  the  tube  into  a  second  gazometer  by  the  depressioo 
of  its  glass  receiv.er;  it  was  forced  back  again  by  a  similar  ac^ 
.  tionof  the  receiver  of  the  second  gazometer,  and  ^o  on  alter* 
'nalejy,  till  tire  Combustion  of  the  charcoal  was.  completed. 
The  tube  which  was  exposed  to  heat  was  madeof  platina;  jand 
the  charcoal  was  contained  in  a  cop  of  the  same  metal.  To 
the  ends  of  the  platina  tube  were  joined  tubes  of  glass^  in 
order  to  discover  any  jash  that  might  arise  from  the  com* 
bastion  of  bydrogem,  that  might  be  contained  io  the  sitb* 
ject  of  the  experiment. 

ToobtaincorVect  results  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
charcoal  be  recently  prepared.    'It  quickly  absorbs  matter 
from  the  atmosphere;  and,  as  this  absorption  is  ^ery  small' 
in  confined  air>  it  is  probably  water  principally  which  is  ab« 
sorbed.     The   greatest  increase  of  weight  takes   place  in 
the  first  hour  or  two  after  exposure,  and  it  arrives  at  its 
maximum  In  less  than  tiventy-fom*  hours.     About  5  grain* 
in  40  or  l^j-  per  cent,  is  its  greatest  increase.  ~  If  it  be  heated 
after  it  has' ceased  to  absorb,  it  emits  about  half  its   bulk  of 
gas;  and  at  a  temperature  of  214,  elastic  fluid  issues  from  it 
abundantly,  which  quickly  condenses  into  water.     On  this 
account  then  Messrs.  A.  and  P.  subjected  their  charcoal  to 
a  red  hedX,  immediately  before  using   it,  weighing  it  whikt 
strll  warm. 
.  In  estimating  the   Tdlume  of  gases   allowance  must  be 
made  both  for  temperature  'and  pressure.    They  have  in 
their  estimate  supposed  the  gas  at  00^  of  temperature  and 
under  the  pressure  of '30**.  ^The  correction  for  pressure  is 
of  course  in  the  ratio  of  the  height  of  the  barometer.     For 
temperature  they  have  followed  Guy  Lussac,  according  Xm 
whose  experiments  easeous  fluids  expand  or   contract  *Siii 
part  of  their  volume  for  each  degree  above  the  freezing  point. 
Dividing  therefore  the  whole  volume  by  480  and  multiplying 
the  quotient  by  the  number  of  degrees  above  or  below   60 
must  give  the  renuired  correction. 

They  next  proceed  to  determhie  for  themselves  the  exact 
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^ight  oF  given  qaantities  both  of  oxygen  gas,  and  of  car- 
bonic acid;  and  they  found  that.  100  cufeic  inches  of  carbo- 
»ic  acid  of  the  standard  temperature  and  density  weigh 
47.26  grains;  and  that  100 cubic  inches  of  oxygen  33.82. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  estimations  are  very  near 
the  trutli :  they  agree  very  nearly  with  those  determined  by 
Mr.  Davy  in  his  researches  on  nitrous  oxyde. 

Lastly,  they  ascertained  that  lime  water  very  speedily 
absorbs  the  whole  of  a  given  quantity  of  carbonic  acid, 
when  mixed  cither  with  oxygen  or. common  air.  The 
oxygen  they  used  was  obtained  from  xhjperoxygenised  mu-^ 
fiate  of  potash  :  this  gas  when  tried  by  the  most  delicate 
tests,  never  showed  the  least  trace  of  carbonic  acid.  They 
used  it  recently  prepared,  having  found  it  deteriorated  by 
'  keeping,  even  in  glass  vessels  with  glass  stoppers. 

These  preliminaries  being  settled,  Messrs.  A.  and  P.  pro- 
ceed to  relate  their  experiments  on  charcoal  prepared  froiii 
box-wood.  They  observed  that  after  combu&uon,  thought 
3*98  grains  of  charcoal  had  become  dissolved,  the  volume 
of  gaa  was  analtered ;  a  fact  which  had  not  escaped  the  ac* 
curate  observation  of  Lavoisier.  Nothing  but,  carbonic 
acid  was  produced  in  the  eitperiment.  By  calculating  the^ 
weight  of  the  carbonic  acid  produced  it  appeared  that  100 
grains  of  carbonic  aci4  contain  28  92  of  pure  carbon.  By 
calcitlatingfrom  the  weights  of  oxygen  cbnsumed,  the  result 
if  58;77  carbon  in  JOO  grains  of  carbonic  acid;  a  trifling 
diflPerence,  which  may  fairly  be  neglected. 

On  the  diamond  Messrs.  A.  and  P.  made  two  experiments 
with  this  apparatus.  They  agreed  together  very  nearly. 
By  the  first  experiment,  in  the  calculation  by  carbonic  acid, 
100  grains  of  the  acid  contain  28.95  of  diamond.  The 
calculation  by  oxygen  gave  28.81.  In  the  second  expe- 
riment the  results  were  28  82,  and  28.72  respectively. 

An  experiment  was  made  will)  stone  coal:  they  employed 
-  that  from  Wales,  used  by  maltsters,  which  is  well  known  to 
contain  little  or  no  aialtba  or  mineral  pitch,  and  \X>  bura 
without  flaoie. 

The  calculation  by  carbonic  acid  gave  2d.20  of  coal  in 
the  100  grains  of  acid:,  by  oxygen  it  was  28.27. 

Plumbago  was  next  tned.  The  specimen  used  contained 
5  per  rent,  oxyd  of  iron.  The  numbers  were  23.46  calcu- 
lated both  from  carbonic  acid  and  from  oxygen. 
•  Animal  coal  waa  subjected  to  two  experiments,  the  first 
being  hnperfect.  It  was  foand  impossible  to  ascertain  ex* 
aclly  the  carbon  consumed,  iJy  reaaon  of  the  salino  matter 
adhering  after  combustion  to  the  platina  tray.    To  avoid 
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this  embarrassment  they  weighed  exactly  the  tray  and  it* 
contents  previous  to  the  experiment.  The  quantity  of  car- 
bonic acid  produced  was  9-49  grains ;  the  loss  of  the  coal 
was  ^/i  grains  ;  but  as  a  part  of  this  was  volatile  saline  mat- 
ter no  Just  estimate  can  be  formed  from  these  data.  It  has 
therefore  been  applied  to  determine  the  quantity  of  the  vola- 
tile saline  matter,  which  appears  to  bedO.  In  this  experiment 
on  first  passing  the  oxygen  through  the  red  hot  tube^  flashes 
like  lightning  raQ  along  the  glass  tube  and  this  was  repeated 
five  or  six  times  :  the  whole  of  the  gas  became  ver}'  cloudy, 
exhibiting  a  turbid  milky  appearance.  Hence, therefore^ 
it  is  highly  probable  that  the  diamond  contains  no  hydrogen 
since  there  was  no  flash  during  its  combustion. 

The  following  table  gives  a  general  view  of  the  results  of 
these  experiments  : 


Uy  Carbonic  ^cid. 

By  Oxygen. 

Box- wood  Charcoal 

28.92 

28  77 

Uu  expt.  iliamotid 

28.95 

28.81 

2(1*  expL  diamond 

28.82 

28.72 

Stone  coal 

28.20 

28.27 

Plumbago 

28.46 

28.46 

5)143.35  5)143.03 


Wean       28.67  28.60. 


It  may  then  be  concluded  that  100  grains  of  carbonic 
acid  contains  28-60  of  carbon. 

'  The  experiments/  says  the  ingenious  and  industrious  author; 
'which  w)!  have  had  the  honour  of  laying  before  this  society  provQ 
several  important  points. 

*  1st.  That  the  estimate  given  by  Lavoisier,  of  28  parts  of  car- 
bon in  every  100  parts  of  carbonic  acid  is  very  nearly  correct ;  the 
mean  of  our  experiments  makes  if  28.60. 

<  2diy.  That  the  diamond  is  pure  carbon  :  for  had  it  contained 
any  notable  proportion  of  hydrogen  it  must  have  been  discovered 
either  by  detonating  with  the  oxygen,  as  in  the  case  of  animal  char- 
coal, or  by  diminishing  the  quantity  of  oxygen  gas. 

Sdly.  That  well  burnt  charcoal  contains  no  sensible  quantity  of 
hydrogen ;  but  if  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  few  hours  «it  absorbf 
moisture,  which  renders  the  results  uncertain. 

4thly.  That  charcoal  can  no  longer  be  conudered  as  an  oxide 
of  carbon*  because,  uhen  properlif  prepared^  it  requires  qujte  as 
much  oxygen  for  its  conxbustion  as  the  dlamoud.  This  is  also  the 
case  with  s  one  coal  and  plumbago. 
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'  5thly.  It  appears  that  {diamond  and  all  carbonaceoas  substances 
(as  far  as  our  present  methods  of  analysis  are  *  capable,  of  demon, 
strati ng  their  nature)  differ  principally  from  each  pther  in  the  state 
of  aggregation  of  their  particles.  Berthollet  has  well  remarked, 
that  in  proportion  as  this  is  stronger^  decomposition  is. more  dif- 
ficult: and  hence  the  variety  of  temperatures  required  for  the 
combustion  of  different  inflammable  substances.' 

XV. ^Jn  Account  of  the  Relistian  Tin^Mint.  By  Mr.Jo^ 
scph  Came,  in  a  Letter  to  DaviesGiddj/,  Esq,  M.P.  F.R.H'. 

XVI.— ^w  Jnalifsis  of  the  Waters  of  the  Dead  Sea^  and  the 
River  Jordan.  By  Alexander  Marcet,  AI.D.  one  of  the 
Physicians  to  Guy^s  Hospital.  Communicated  to  Smithson 
Tetmant,  Esq.  F.R.S. 

.  The  Dead  sea,  or  lake  Asphaltite,  is  situated  in  the  south* 
era  part  of  Syria,  near  JeMisalem  ;  it  is  about  60  or  70  miles 
io  length,  and  from  10  to  20  in  breadth.  The  intense  salt- 
ness  of  its  waters  has  been  celebrated  from  the  earliest  ages  ; 
it  is  such,  as  to  prevent  either  animals  or  vegetables  fronx 
living  in  it;  and  from  which  circumstance  it  has  derived 
its  name.  An  analysis  of  its  waters  has  been  publisher!  ia 
the  '  Memoires  de  T Academic  des  Sciences  for  1778  by  Mess. 
Macquer,  Lavoisier,  and  Sage.  But.  notwithstanding  the 
authority  of  these  illustrious  names  stamps  a  value  on  their 
minutest  labours,  the  art  of  analysis  has  since  that  time,  re- 
ceived considerable  improvements ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
these  gentlemen  did  pay  such  scrupulous  attention  to  the 
object  of  their  examination,  as  to  eusiire  perfect  correctness 
of  the  results. 

The  specimen  of  water  which  is  the  subject  of  this  paper, 
was  brought  from  Syria  by  Mr.  Gordon  of  Clunie,  and  by 
him  presentc^d  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  The  specimens  were 
put  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Tennant  by- Sir  Joseph.  *Dr.  Mar- 
cel received  them  from  Mr.  Tennant,  of  whose  able  assist- 
ance he  frequently  availed  himself  during  the  course  of  the 
enquiry.  ^^ 

The  specific  gravity  of  this  water  is  1.21 1.  This  is  a  de* 
gree  of  density  hardly  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  natural  ' 
water;  from  whencjs  it  is  that  it  supports  bodies  of  <:onsiderabIe 
weight,  and  that  the  human  body  can  scarcely  sink  in  it. 
The-water  is  perfectly  transparent,  and  its  taste  peculiarly 
bitter,  saline,  and  pungent. 

HaviiigsalisH^  himself  that  the  salts  contained  in  these 
waters  were  generally  the  muriats  of  lime,  magnesia,  soda^ 
and  sulphat  of  lime.  Dr.  Marcet  fir#t  undertook  to  determine 
with  accuracy  the  proportions  of  acid  and  base  in  the  three  ^ 
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miirmts.  From  experimenU^  which  i a  principle  seem  netiT- 
}y  unexceptionable,  he  concludes  Ihat  100  parts  of  miimt  of 
lime,  perfect]  J  dry,  consists  of  50,77  party  of  lime  and  4%9i3 
of  muriatic  acid  ;  that  of  muriat  of  magnesia  the  proportioiT 
is  of  the  base  43^99  partk,  and  66,01  of  the  acid  ;  and  that 
muriat  of  soda  contains  54  parts  of  soda  and  46  of  acid.  We 
have  said  nearly  unexceptionable;  for  in  gaining  these  re* 
suits  it  was  necessary  to  expose  muriat  of  lime  and  muriat 
of  silver  to  a  red  beat,  a  process  which  must  be  attended 
with  some  unavoidable  uqcertainty. 

.  Tlies6  points  being  settled,Dr.  M.  applied  diflFerent  modes* 
of  analysis  to  artificial  solutions  of  these  salts,  in  order  to 
determine  the  most  accurate  mode  of  proceeding ;  what  he 
fixed  upon  was  the  following :  The  solutiocf  was  divided 
into  two  portions.     From  one  the  muriatic  acid  wa$  prect- 

Sitated  by  nitrat  of  silver,  and  its  quantity  ascertaioed. 
rom  the  other  the  lime  was  separated  by  oxatat  of  ammo* 
nia,  and  the  magnesia  by  caustic  potash';  and  the  respec- 
tive portions  of  acid  belonging  to  each  of  these  earths  being 
calculated,  the  quantity  of  muriat  of  soda  was  inFerred  from 
the  remaining  quantity  of  acid.  This  method  proved  rerj 
accurate,,  as  was  demonstrated  by  applying  it  to  a  solution^ 
of  which  the  contents  were  previously  known.  The  great- 
est  error  was  no  more  than  half  a  grain,  which  is  certainly 
a  degree  of  nicety  sufficient  to  answer  every  useful  pur- 
pose. . 

Dr.  Marcel  has  related  very  minutely  the  circumstances 
attending  his  analysis  of  the  waters  of  the  Dead  sea,  which 
was  conducted  essentially ""  upon  the  principles  we  have  just 
explained.  We  must  content  ourselves  with  giving  the  result. 
It  18  that  100  grains  of  this  water  contain, 

Muriat  of  Lime  3,79? 

Muriat  of  Magnesia  J 0,1 00 

MuHatof  Soda  10,67^ 

Sulphat  of  Lime  0,054 

24,6-23 


.  If  the  result  of  Dr.  Marcet's  analyst^  corresponds  with 
tnat  of  the  French  academicians  in  the  species  of  salts,  it 
differs  widely  in  the  proportions.  We  cyinot  hesitate  to 
proyaunce,  that  the  present  has  been  conmcted  with  emi- 
nent^ skill  and  chemical  knowledge. 

1'j^,.^at^r.of  ihe  river  Jordan,  which  is  received  into  the 
DtwUa,  is  perfectly  pellucid,  soft,  and   insipid.    'But  ch^ 
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wicaI  tests  show  that  it  cosCnoi  similar  ingrediettts  to  tboBt 
detected  io  ibe  former  water.  However  ifae  whole  quantity 
whicb  the  doctor  received  was  so  trifling*  (not  more  tbaji 
could  hfe  contained  in  a  two  ounce  phiail)  that  it  was  impos* 
siUe  to  draw  any  certain  coBcliDBious  frooa  it.  Small  as  it 
was^  there  was  a  marked  difference  between  ibem :  fotr 
carbooat  of  lime  was  detected  ia  the  water  of  the  Jordan^ 
of  whicb  there  is  no  Urace  in  the  waters  of  the  Dead  sea. 


Art.  VL — Jn  Umtarian  Christian  Minister's  Plea' /or 
Adherence  to  the  Church  9/ England;  including  a  Narrative 

'  of  the  unmccessful  Fate  of  the  celebrated  Clerical  Parlia- 
mentary  Petition  and  Bill,  and  its  Consequences ;  with  the 
Proposal^  a  Practicable  Plan  of  Church  Rtform,  on  a 
Scr^turai  Basis.  By  Francis  Stone,  RL  J.  F.  S^  A.  Lon- 
don.    Eaton^  High  Holborn.    Is.  6d.   1808. 

IN  this  performance^  Mr.  Stone  has  explained  the  i«a* 
BODS  which,  as  he  thinks,  justify  him  and  other  persons  pro- 
fessing the  same  tenets^  in  holding  preferment  within  the  pale 
of  the  establish  men  t.  But  as  Sir  William  Soott,  or  father 
the  bishop  of  London,  on  Friday  the  fiOth  of  May  deter- 
mined that  Mr.  Stone  should  be  deprived  of  all  his  ecclesi- 
astical emoluments,  we  shall  not  at  present  confine  this  ar» 
tide  to  the  consideration  of  the  arguments  which  Mr. 
Stone  has  adduced,  for  the  conscientious  retention  of  those- 
embinmeats,  but  shall  enter  upon  a  comprehensive  view 
of  the  subject  to  which  it  is  entitled,  1)oth  from  its  inherent 
importance  as  it  affects  the  cause  of  religious  liberty  io  gf^, 
neral  and  that  of  the  clergy  in  particular*  We  are  happy 
Io  find  that  our  review  of  Mr.  Stone's  letter  to  the  bishop 
of  London  has  been  generally  approved  both  by  the  clergy  and 
Ibe  laity.  (See  C.  R.  for  January,  1808.)  In  the  present  article 
we  will  state  our  opinion  with  great  frankness  and  unreberve, 
however  opposite  it  may  be  to  any  sect  or  any  party  in 
the  church  or  in  the  state.  Our  cause  is  that  of  morality  and 
truth  ^  and  we  care  nbt  who  are  our  enemies  as  long  as  tljiey 
advocate  the  interests  of  intolerance,  of  enror^  and  impiety, 

'  In  the  latter  end  of  l()e  reign  of  James  the  first,  the  cler- 
gy of  the  charchj^f  England  began  to  embrace  tiie  doctrine 
of  Arminivs.  Tnose  tenets  bec;ame  more  general  in*  the 
foilowinp;  reign,  though  they  were  powerfully  combated  by 
tbe  calvmistio  notions  which  were  pro^gated  by  the  puri- 
tans*   After  tbe  restoration^  the  ophiipas  of  the  puritans 
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rapidly  lost  ground ;  and  the  opinioiift  of  the  established 
clergy,  became  more  and  more  opposite  to  the  letter  of  the  - 
liturgy  aud  the  articles.  Among  the  most  distingoished 
supporters  of  the  Arminian  tenets  at  this  period,  we  may 
xeckon  Hammond,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Whitby,  Burnet,  Bar- 
XQW,  Tillotson,  and  Fowler.  Jeremy  Taylor  h^s  openly 
and  unreservedly  impugned  the  doctrine  of  the  ninth,  as  Mr. 
Stone  has  that  of  the  first  and  second,  article.  But  the  strenu* 
ous  defender  of  the  *  liberty  of  vrophccifing  *  was  not  to  be 
deterred  by  human  authority  trqm  declaring  what  ha  sin- 
cerely believed  to  be  scriptural  truth. 

f  Though,  the  phurch  of  England,'  said  Bishop  Taylor,  ^  is  my  mo* 
ther,  and  I  hope  that  I  shall  ever  live  and  at  last  die  in  her  com- 
rounion,  and  if  God  shall  call  me  to  it,  and  enable  roe,  I  will  not 
refuse  to  die  for  her ;  yet  I  conceive  there  is  something  highly  con- 
siderable in  that  saying,  call  ko  man  master  upon  karth; 
that  is  no  man's  explication  of  her  articles  shall  prejudice  my 
affirmative,  if  it  agrees  with  scripture  and  right  reason.  It  were 
well  if  met)  would  not  trouble  themselves  or  the  church  with  im 
-pertinent  contradictions,  but  patiently  give  leave  to  have  truth  ad- 
vanced and  God  justified  in  his  sayings  and  his  judgments^  and 
the  church  improved  and  all  errors  confuted,  that  what  did  so  pros* 
-perously  begin  the  reformation  may  be  admitted  to  bring  it  to  per- 
fection, that  men  may  no  longer  go  quaitur^  but.^u^  eundum  at.^ 
^  See  Mr.  Fellowes's  Life  of  Bishop  Taylor  prefixed  to  his  Manual  of 
Jiety,  p.  ^^tix — xxx.  •   '. 

Bis^ipp  Burnet  is  very  heterodox  even  in  his  exposition  of 
the  articles  ;  and  many  of  bis  expli^nations  evince  the  so- 
phistry of  the  casuist  rather  than  the  faith  of  the  inter- 
preter. 

Whitby  w|rot€^,  a  refutation  of  the  unscriptifral  doctrine 
of  original  sin  ^  in  his  Five  Points  he  totally  subverted  the 
most  distinguishing  articles  in  the  crped  of  the  Calvinists, 
which  is,  ipso  facto,  thepreed.of  the  established  church,  and 
in  his  Last  Thoughts  he  renounced  the  Athanasian  hypothe- 
sis respeqting  the  divinity  of  Christ, 

;  In  the  >vriting^  of  farrow  and  of  Tiliotspn,  innumerable 
passages  may  be  found  which  are  not  only  contradictory  to, 
put  totally  irreconcilable  with,  the  iiintb,  eleventh,  thir- 
teenth, seventeenth^  eighteenth,  and  thirty-first  articles.  If 
it  be  asked  ^yhy  Taylor,  Barrow,  and  Tillotson,  were  not,  like 
"Mr.  3tone,  cited  before  the  spiritual  court  and  deprived  of 
all  their  ecclesiastical  emoluments^  we  can  only  answer  that 
the  ^vll  genius  of  methodism  had  npt  then  stolen  into  our 
phurcbes  and  cathedrals;^  an<)  fnade  ^yen  the  coat  of  purpk 
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and  the  sleeve  of  lawn  a  receptacle  for  superstition  and 
intolerance.  In  his  '  Design  of  Chrisfianitjf  *  which  is 
printed  in  Watson's  Theological  Tracts,  Bp.  Fowler 
nas  exhibited  a  simple  and  beautiful  view  of  the  doctrine 
of  Jesus  ;  .but  this  ^iew  is  as  opposite  to  the  articles  ai  the 
articles  are_ contrary  to  the  scriptures. 

In  the  year  1712,  Dr.  S.  Clarke,  a  name  which  will  long 
be  dear  io.criiics,  to  moralists,  and  divines,  published  his 
'Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,'  i^  which  he  demonstrat- 
ed by  that  method  of  induction  which  since  tbe  time  of  Ba* 
con  has  been  so  successfully  practised  in  all  the  branches  of 
philosophy,  that  the  Trinitarian  hypothesis^  as  it  is  slated  in 
the  Athanasian  creed,  in  the  liturgy  and  the  articles  of  the 
Church  of  England  has  no  foundation  whatever  ia  the  scrip- 
tures ;  and  is  not  supported  even  by  a  single  text.  For  Dr. 
Clarke  brought  forward  all  the  texts  of  scripture  which  had 
either  any  real  or  supposed  connection  with  the  subject^ 
and  he  proved  with  almost  as  much  clearness  as  Euclid  ever 
established  any  geometrical  proposition,  that  those  texts» 
which  were  supposed  to  favour  the  Athanasian  hypothesis, 
would  not,  when  explained  according  to  rules  of  ^sotind  cri* 
ticism,  bear  such  an  interpretation.  In , the  discussion  of  this 
important  subject.  Dr.  Clarke,  who  was  at  that  time  rector  • 
of  St.  James's,  and  chaplain  to  the  queen,  could  not  be  de« 
ierred  from  publishing  his  opinions  by  their  opposition  to  the 
liturgy  and  the  articles,nor  by  the  terrors  of  penal  law,whiich 
the  bishop  of  London  of  that  day,  as  weil  as  the  bishop  of  the 
l^resent,  raieht  have  invoked  to  the  aid  of  his  spiritual  juris<» 
diction*  We  shall  quote  a  few  passages  from  tbe  introduc- 
tion of  Dr.  Clarke,  because  they  will  shew  that  it  was  as 
much  his  opinion  then,  as  it  is  that  of  Mr.  Stone  or  of  any 
other  clergyman  of  the  present  da^^  that  every' minister  of 
the  protestant  church  of  England  is  justified  by  his  ordina- 
tion vows,  and  by  the  sixth,  the  twentieth,  and  twenty-iirst 
of  tbe  thirty-nine  articles,  in  making  the  scriptures  tbe  pnly 
rule  of  his  own  faith,  and  the  only  guide  in  his  clerical  in* 
structions. 

•  If/  says  Dr.  Clarke,  *  any  man  can  by  any  external  authority 
be  bound  to  believe  any  thing  to  be  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  which 
at  the  same  time,  his  best  understanding  necessitates  him  to  believe 
is  not  thdt  doctrine;  he  is  unavoidably  under  the  absurdity  of  being 
obliged  to  obey  two  contrary  roasters,  and  to  follow  two  inconsist- 
ent rules  at  once,  the  only  rulxof  fAiTH,  therefore,  to  every 
cbri^tiaif,  is  the  doctrideof  CHRiftT;and  that  doctrine  as 
applied  to  him  by  hii  OAvn  underetanding.     In  which  maUer,   ttf 
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jsireserve  his  understanding  from  erring,  he  is  obliged  indeed^  at  his 
utmost  peril,  to  lay  aside  all  vice  and  all  prejudice,  and  to  make 
use  of  the  best  assistance  he  can  procure.  ^  But,  aftec  he  has  done 
all  that  can  be  done  he  must  of  necessity  at  last  understand  with  his 
own  understanding  and  believe  ^ithhis  own,  not  another*!,  faith. 
For  (whatever  has  sojoetimes  been  abruptly  pretended  to  the  con- 
trary) ^is  evidently  as  imposMble  in  nature,  that,  in  these  things  any 
one  person  should  submit  himself  to  another,  as  that  one  man 
should  «ee  or  iastCf  should  Uve  or  breathe  for  another/ 

*  The  books  of  .scripture  are  to  us  now  not  only  the  rule^  but  thb 
iTiioLE  AVD  THE  oifLY  HULEOF  TaVTB  ID  matters  of  religion/ 

'At  the  reformationi  the  doctrine  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  was 
declared  to  be  the  only  rule  of  truth,  in  which  were  contained  alt 
things  necessary  to  fiiith  and  manners.  And  had  that  declaration 
constantly  been  adhered  to,  and  human  authority  in  matters  of  faith 
been  dibclaimed  in  deeds  as  well  as  in  words  |  there  had  been,  possi* 
bly,  no  more  schisms  in  the  church  of  God  ;  nor  divisions  of  any 
cpnsiderable  moment  among  protestants*' 

^  J>r.  Clarke  afterwards  qaotes  a  passage  frdm  Chillirigf 
worth  in  which  that  able  antagonist  to  popery  says^ 

9  I  do  not  understand  the  doctrine  of  Luther,  CaWin,  or  MelancK- 
^  thon  ;  nor  the  confession  of  Augustfi,  or  Geneva  :nor  the  catechism 
of  Peidelberg  ;  nor  the  articles  of  the  church  of  £ngland;  no,  nor 
the  harmony  of  protestant  confessions:  but  that  wherein  they  all 
agree  and  which  :hey  all  subscribe  with  a  greater  harmony,  as  i^  ' 
perfect  rule  of  their  faith  and  actions  ;  that  is  the  bible,     tuk  bi« 

PLEy  I  Sa^«THB  BIBLE    OKLT    IS    THE  RE{«ir.I0N    OF    FBOTB«» 

TAHTS.  lam  fully  persuaded  that  God  does  not,  and  therefore 
that  men  ought  not,  to  require  any  more  of  any  man  than  this — 
to  believe:  the  scriptures  to  be  Qod's  word,  to  endeavour  (o  find  the 
true  sense  of  it,  and  to  live  according  to  it.^ 

Dr.  Clarke  afterwards  cites  the^  vows  which  a  clergyraan 
pakes  before  the  bisbop,  when  he  is  ordaiued  priest^  with 
the  sixth,  twentieth,  and  twenty.first  of  the  thirty. nine  arti- 
cles, from  which  he  contends  that  a  minister  of  the  eslablish- 
inent  is  to  make  the  words  of  God  and  not  the  opinions  of 
inentbe  rplie  of  his  belief  j  and  that 

'  If  tradition  or  pustom,  if  carelessnfsss  or  mistake  either  in  the 
cdmpileror  receiver  haj)pen,  at  any  time,  to  put  a  sense  upou  any 
human  forms,  different  from  that  of  the  scripture,  which  those 
yery  forms  Were  intended  to  explain,  and  which  is,  at  the  samp 
timti  declared  to  be  the -only  rule  of  truih,  no  m§n  can  be  bound 
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to  understftfiil  those  Jorms  an  such  ^ense,  nty  on  the  contrary  ho  i« 
indispentib(y  bound  not  to  undorstand  or'receivo  them  in  suck 
feose»' 

Since  the  time  of  Dr.  Clarke^  the  most  inquisitive  and  em- 
lightened  of  the  clergy,  who  have  made  theological  research 
and  biblical  criticism  the  doject  of  their  pursuit,  have  em* 
braced  either  the  Arian  or  the  Unitarian  hypothesis.  The 
creed  of  St.  Athanasius  has  been  generally  rdected ;  and  is^ 
we  believe,  at  this  moment  hardly  ever  read,  as  appointed 
by  the  rubric.  We  have  ourselves  known  majiy  ministers  of* 
the  establishment,  ^but  we  never  met  with  one  whoever  pol- 
luted his  lips  with  this  monstrous  abortion  of  intolerance  and 
paradox.  Yet  this  creed,  if  creed  it  can  be  called^  which  ia 
perfectly  incredible,  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  church  of  . 
England  is  the  first  or  second  article  which  Mr.  Stone  is 
supposed  to  have  impugned ;  and  the  omission  of  this  jargoa 
of  nonsense  in  the  service  of  the  church,  on  the  days  oa 
which  it  is  appointed ^to  be  read,  is  an  offence  which  might 
subject  the  parties  to  the  penalty  of  deprivation* 

Among  the  ornaments  of  the  church  of  England,   who^    > 
after  Dr.  Clarke  maintained  doctrines  repugnant  both  in  tb^ 
letter  and  in  the   spirit   to  hdr  liturgy   and    her  artioleSj 
we  may  mention  the  venerable  names  of  JefferVt  &rchdea« 
jcon  of    Norwich;    of    Hoadtey,    bishop  of   Winchester; 
of  Butler,  bishop  of  Durham ;  of  Ijaw,  bishop  of  Carlisle; 
of  Jortin,  archdeacon  of  London  ;  of  Blackburn,  archdeacon 
of  Cleveland ;    and  of  Newcome,  archbishbp  of  Armagh. 
Many  others  might  be  mentioned,  but^these  are  sufficient  to 
shew  that  the  supposition  of  Mr.  Stone,  that  it  is  his  duty  to 
make  the  scripture,  rather  than  the  articles,  the  rule  of  bit 
Iclerical    instructions,    is  not  a  notion  of  yesterday :  bat  hat 
been  sanctioned  by  some  of  the  most  pious  and  erudite  men  . 
that  ever  graced  the  phurch  of  England,  or  -any  church  in 
Christendom.  The  sermons  of  Bisl^op  Butier,*on  the  human 
nature,  afford  tbe  most  complete  refutation  of  the  ninth 
article,  and  of  the  doctrine  of  hereditary  depravity,  ^hrph  is 
one  of  tbe  chief  corner-stones  of  methodisi|i,  that  ever  wa^ 
cooiposed.     Though,  therefore,  the  statute  of  Elizabeth,  bj 
which  Mr.  jStonCi  has   .been  deprived  of  his  ecclesiastical 
.emoluments,  has  never  been  repealed,  yet  it  ha^  been  sq 
long  disused,  and  the  practice  of  tbe  phurch  has   for  such  a 
l^ong  course  of  years  been  90  contrary  lo  it,  that  we  think 
that  Mr.  Stone  or  any  other  clergyman  might  not  unreason- 
ably be  pardoned  for  not  knowing  that  such  a  law  was  even 
in  existence,    \ye  dp  not  say  that  usage  can  set  aside  aii 
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act  of  pttiliament ;  but  we  do  say  that,  id  this  case>  the' 
usage,  which  has  sprung  out  of  the  most  Enlarged ^iews  of 
toleration,  which  is  enforced  by  the  injunctions  of  scripture, 
.  and  which  is  agreeable  to  the  spirit  of  religious  liberty, 
which  caused  the  church  of  England  to  separate  frgm  the 
.  church  of  Rome,  must  be  considered,  t»  a  moral  view,SLS  of 
superior  validity  to  a  law  which  was  passed  in  a  period  of 
comparatWe  ignorance,  which  is  deeply  tinctured  with  in- 
tolerance, which  is  totally  opposite  to  the  genius  of  protes- 
tantism, and  which,  though  not  formally  repealed,  the  best 
and  the  wisest  men  have  always  considered  too  absurd,  too 
oppressive,  and  too  antiquated  ever  to  be  enforced.  But  we 
seem  to  be  living  in  a  period,  when  the  agents  of  tyranny 
are  at  work  to  stop  the  great  wheel  of  civilization,  whica 
was  rolling  us  gradually  forward  to  a  higher  state  of  moral 
existence  and  of  social  bliss,  and  to  push  us  back  into  the 
abyss  of  ignorance  and  J[)arbarism  from  which  the  reforma- 
tion caused  us  to  emerge. 

'Tbcreis/  says  the  author  of  Religion  without  Cant,  page  38, 
'  a  general  usage  in  matters  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil,  which 
abolishes  some  laws  without  formally  repealing  them,  and  establishes 
others  without  formally  enacting  them.  A  law,  like  many  of  those  in 
the  English  statutes  is  often  suiffjred  to  diet  peaceful  death.  The, 
power  of  en  forcing  it  is  not  taken  away  ;  but  general  disuse  suspends 
Us  operation  ;  and  it  becomes  as  if  it  did  not  exist.' 

.Again,  says  the  same  author,  p.  41, 

*  The  knowledge  of  every  man  who  reads  and  thinks,  as  eyery 
c]erg3'man  ought  to  read  and  to  think,  is  and  must  be  in  a  state  of 
continual  progression ;  and  of  course  his  opinions  on  many  matters 
of  doubtful  speculation  may  undergo  many  changes  without  any 
change  taking  place  in  the  puri^ty  of  his  conscit^ncc,  or  the  integrity 
uf  his  heart;  without  any  diminution  of  his  regard  for  the  church 
of  which  he  is  a  member,  or  any  deduction  from  his  usefulness  as 
one  of  its  ministers.  To  diffuse  a  spirit  of  good  will  between  man 
s^nd  man,  to  conciliate  the  affections  of  the  people  to  the  eovern- 
ment,  and  to  awaken  in  the  government  ao  attention  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  people  ;  to  promote  the  growth  of  all  the  domestic  ar^d 
all  the  social  virtues,  to  melt  the  obdurate  and  to  confirm  the  peni- 
tent, to  raise  the  weak  hands,  and  to  strengthen  tbe  feeble  knees,  to 
animate  tbe  righteous  and  to  direct  tha  .eyes  of  the  wretched  to  the 
realms  of  immortality  ;  these  are  the  great, and  noble,  and   worthy 

•  ends,  and  uses  of  nn  establibhed  church  ;  and  these  ends  may  be  ob^ 
tained,  and  this  good    may  be    produced,    where   there  is  Inot  an 

*  uniformity  of  opinions  among   its    ministers    on  topics   pf  doul)C'- 
fUl  inquiry  ;   or  where    some  of    thero  subscribe  the   thirty -nine 
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articksin  their  plain  literal  sense,  and^thertin  one  that  is  totally 
different/ 

According  to  the^bishop's  solemn  injunctions  to  the  can- 
didate for  the  priesthood  in    the   ordination   service  he   is 
'  to  be  studious  in  reading  and  in  learning  the  scriptures;*  he 
is^  as  far  as  possible,  *  to  forsake  and  set  aside  all  worldly 
cares  and  studies  i  he  is  to  applt/  himself  whoHy  ta  this  one 
thing,  (the  duties  of  his  vocation}  *  and  draw  alt  his  cares 
and  studies  this    way  and  to  this  end  ;'  he  is  *  eontinuatly  to 
pray  for  heavenly  assistance  that  by  daily  reading  and  weigh'' 
ing  Of  the  scriptures  he  may  wax  riper  and  stronger  in  hisminis* 
try,'*     Now  all  these  exhortations   to  a  strenuous,  intense, 
and  unremitting  study  of  the  scriptures  must  be  vain  if  a 
clergyman  is  never  to  make  known  the  result  of  his  scriptu- 
ral enquiries.     But >  according  to  the  precedent  which  wilt 
be  set  by  the  present  prosecution,  he,   who  does  thus  dili- 
gently study  the  scriptures  in  obedience  to  the  injunctions 
of  the  bishop,  and  who  does  either  preach  or  publish  what 
he  has  discovered  to  be  scriptural  truth,  is  to  be  deprived 
of  all  his  ecclesiastical  preferment  and  be  reduced  to  penury 
and  want.     And  for  what  ?    For  the   conscientious  perfor- 
mance of  his  duty.     Oh  shame!   shame!    Oh  profanation 
of  holiness,  of  sincerity   and   truth  !     Is  it  thus    that  the 
clergjT  are  to  be  exhorted,  in  the   most  solemn  act  of  their 
lives,  to  forsake  all  vordly  business,  all   temporal  interrup- 
tions in  order  to  devote  themselves  solely   to  the   study  of 
theology  ;  but  who   nevertheless  are  to  be   condemned  to 
suffer  every  privation  and  distress  if  they  advance  into  the 
temple   of   scriptural   truth    one   step   beyond     the  thres- 
hold   of  the    articles  ?     When  it  is    said  that  a  clergyman 
is  daily  to  read  and  weigh  the  scriptures,  in  order  that  he  may 
*  wax  riper  and  stronger  in  las  ministry, '  does  hot  this  imply 
that  theological  knowledge,  like   knowledge  of  every  other 
species,  is   progressive ;  and  that  the  more   a  clerg}*man 
studies   the  scriptures  the  more  he  is  likely  to  understand 
them  i    By  daily  reading  and  examining  the  scriptures,  the 
theological  knowledge  of  a  clergyman  must  becpme  greater 
after  he  has  been  ten  years  in  orders  than   it  was  t^heniic 
was  first  ordained,  and  greater  at  the  end  of  twenty  yertrt 
than  at  the  end  of  ten.     By  making  the  study  of  the  scrip- 
tures, accompanied  with  all  the  helps  which  the  critical  in-, 
dustry  of  past  or  of  present   times   has   supplied  the  great 
businessoi^  his  life,  according  to  the  injunctions  of  the  bishop 
at'his  ordination, a  minister  of  the  establishment  h  likely  to 
discover  that  some  of  the  tenets,  which   he  formerly  consi- 
dered   as   true  and  agreeable  to  the  scriptures,  are  false 
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and  contrary  to  scripture.  Some  of  ibe  articles  and  fart 
of  the  liturgy,  which  he  approved  in  the  days  of  his  igoo- 
*raQce,  may  be  found  to  be  false  and  nnscriptural  in  propor- 
tion as  he  makes  farther  advances  an  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth,  Bttl  for  what  end  does  the  ordination-service  thas 
solemnly  enjoin  a  clergyman  to  b^  diligent  in  the  stud^'.of 
the  scriptures  i  That  be  may  conceal  his  knowledge  in  a 
napkin  \  That  in  proportion^  as  his  own  mind  is  more 
eoiightenedi  he  may  endeavour  U>  darken  the  minds  of  his 
fellow- creatnres  ?  No,  certainly  \  but  that  hema^.  commu* 
nicale  to  them  the  result  of  his  enquiries  ;ajid  that  in  propor- 
tionas  he  becomes  wiser  himself  he  may  redouble  his  eftorta 
to  make  others  wise.  The  acquisition  of  knowledge  like 
that  of  wealth  is  useless  without  com(nuqication,  A  clergy- 
man  is  desired  by  the  constitution  of  the  church  to  *formkt 
all  worldly  cares  and  studies,^  and  '  to  be  studiout  in  read^ 
fng  and  in  learning  the  scriptures* noi  for  bis  own  selfish 
grjitification,  but  for  the  instruction  of  those  who  are  in* 
trusted  to  bis  care.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  clergyman  to  teach 
scriptural  truth,  and  nothing  but  scriptural  truth,  to  the  . 
people  committed  to  his  charge,  and  to  banish  every  error 
which  is  contrary  to  the  scriptures,  however  conformable  it 
may  be  to  particular  parts  of  the  liturgy  or  the  articles.  If 
the  statute  of  Elizabeth  says  that  a  clergyman  is  not  to 
maintain  any  opinions,  in  any  degree  repugnant  to  tbe  arti- 
cles, however  erronepus  those  articles  may  be,  then  we  say 
that  this  statute  is  totally  subversive  of  the  whole  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  ordination  service  ;  of  the  great  sixth  article; 
and  of  the  church  of  England  itself  as  a  pbot.estant  es- 
tablishment. For  no  protestant  establishment  can  sub- 
sist qn  any  other  base  than  this,  that  the  scriptures  are 
THE  ONLY  RULE  OF  FAITH.  If  the  Statute  of  Elizabeth  be 
maintained,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  the  church  of 
England  is  not  a  protestant  but  a  popish  church  ;  but  with 
this  remarkable  diflerence,  tbat  the  church  of  England  ac% 
kppwiedges  thirty-nine  infalubles^  while  the chuccb 
of  jR^ome  is  contented  with  only  one. 

If  the  church  of  England  be  convinced  th^t  her  tenets  are 
founded  in  the  scriptures,  why  will  she  not  permit  them  to 
be  examined  by  the  scripturies?  Why  ^oeh  slie  persecute 
those,  who  found  their  opinions  only  on  the  scriptures  J  ^ 
Does  she  not  recollect  that  ^  he,  who  do^th  evil,  hateth  ' 
the  light,  neither  cQmeth  to ^  the  light?  U  the  church  of 
England  afraid  of  having  the  light  of  scripture  reflectcrd  on 
fier'liturgy  and  her  articles?  is  she  secretly  conscious 
t)^at  her  tenets  are  unsoundj  that  ber  docltriuc  is  mingled 
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WUb  fables;  and  that  pdylbettin  is  woribipped  witbin  her 
walls?  The  true  answers  to  these  questions  wiH  readily 
'^SS^'^  themseiTes  to  those^  who  reflect  that  the  chureh 
of  England  separated  from  the  church  of  Home  because  thai 
chufcn  set  the  traditions  of  men  above  the  anthority  of  the 
fchptures^  and  that  this  Terj  church,  which  usurps  the  naiM 
of  protestant,  now  denies  to  the  scriptures  that  very  sopae- 
niacy  in  matters  of  faith  which  she  claimed,  and  for  which 
ter  advocates  both  wrote,  and  bled,  in  her  contests  wilh 
the  church  of  Rome.  Let  us  bear  the  language  of  the  ioi* 
mortal  WidiHe,  who  lived  only  in  the  uncertain  dawn  of 
the  reformation,  when  the  darkness  of  ages  was  but  jm^t 
beginning  to  shew  a  faint  streak  of  inleUectnal  light.  He 
ftffirmed^ 


'  That  the  n«w  testant at  is  of  fuU  autbortty  and  open  to  \ 
standing  of  simple  men  aa  to  the  points  that  bea  (be)  most  ncadM 
to  salvatioii ;  that  the  text  of  holy  writ  ben  words  of  everiastiaf 
lifev  aad  chat  he  that  keepeth  meekness  and  charity  balk  the  tnm 
uademindiBgand  ptrfsctioa  of  all  holy  writ ;  that  it  seesMtb  ope« 
Wresy  to  sa^  that  the  gospel  with^  his  t^utb  and  freedem  suffioelb 
'  ^  not  to  salvatioa  of  christian  men  without  keeping  of  ceremonies  and 
statuses  af  sinful  men  and  unkuning  (ignoraut)  thafe  ben  made  ia 
the  time  of  Satan  and  of  Anti-Christ.  Thai  men  ought  to  desire 
(mly  the  truth  and  freedom  of  the  holy  gospel,  and  to  accept  man's 
law  and  ordinances  only, in  as  much  as  they  ben  grounded'  in  holy 
scripture,  either  (or)  good  reason  and  common  profit  of  all  christian 
'  people.  That  if  any  man  in  earth,  either  (or)  angel  in  heaven 
lethith  (teacheth)  us  the  contrary  of  holy  writ  or  any  thing  againia 
reason  and  charity,  we  should  flee  from  him  in  that  as  ko  the  iiirA 
iiend  of  hell;  and  hold  us  steadfastly  to  life  and  death,  the  truth  aa4 
A-eedbm  of  the  Iioly  gospel-  of  Jesus  Christ;  and  take  us  aekeijr 
men's  sayings,  and  luwes,  only  in  as  much  as  ibey  aceordea  wi^ 
boiy  «>rir  and  good  conscieaces,  and  no  forther,  for  liie  neither  fof 
daatb/    Lewis's  Ufe  of  Wickliife,  p.  7S;d. 

This  ia  the  ktnffuage  of  one  of  tbe  first  founders  of  the 
vefbrosacion ;  and  it  breathes  those  sentimenu  of  religious 
liberty,  which,  if  they  bud. inspired  the  bosdm  of  the  bishop 
of  London  he  could  never  have  passed  the  croel  seolejico 
of  deprivation  on  Mr.  Stone. 

Dr.  I^wrence  endeavoured  to  impress  on  tfae  audience^ 
Hi  tbe  trial  of  Mr.  Stone,  thai  this  was  not  aq  ecclesiastical 
prosecution  ;  that  ii  was  not  instigated  by  ecclesiasiics  ;  and 
.  tiiat  no  eeclesiastk  was  a  party  in  tbe  disgraceful  trans- 
action. If  a  certain  prelate  took  no  interest  in  this  unch  ristian 
prosecution^  we  beg  leave  to  ask  bim  whether  be  did.  ool 
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personally  desire,  nay  urge  Dr.  Breedon  to  give  evidence 
againBi  Mr.  Stone  f  Mr.  8tooe  bad  accidentally  conimunt* 
caled  to  Dr.  B.  a  copy  of  his  ^rmon,  wbipb  he  happened 
lo  have  in  his  pocket,  at  the  society  of  antiquaries*  Dr.  B. 
us  we  have  been  told,  mentioned  the  circumstance  to  the 
bishop  ;  and,  if  ,we  are  not  grossly  misinformed,  the  bishop^ 
after  inveighing  against  the  subject  of  the  sermon,  strenu* 
ously  eiyoined  Dr.  B.  to  make  this  deposition  against  his 
old  acquaiulance,  Mr.  Stone.  Nothing  else  can  excuse 
Dr.  B.  for  ihedeposilioa  which  he  made  ;  but  if  Dr.  B.  be 
excused,  we  baidly  seehow,  with  all  our  willingness,  we  can 
frame  any  apology  for  the  bishop  of  London.  But  if  the 
1)i^)op  did  really  and  truly  not  take  any  part  in  promoting 
the  persecution, — whence  did  it  happen  that,  before  he  knew 
whether  Mr.  Stone  would,  or  would  not,  revoke  the  doc- 
trine which  he  had  preached,  he  went  to  Doctor's  Commons 
in  order  to  deprive  him  of  his  benefice?  For  Sir  Wm.  Scott 
hod  no  sooner  refused  to  admit 4he  apology  of  Mr.  Stone» 
-than  the  bishop  who  must  have  been  watting  in  one  of  the 
adjoining  buildings,  was  produced  to  read  the  sentence  of 
deprivation.  We  ask  with  all  humility  and  candonr,  was 
this  decent?  Was  it  becoming  the  dignity  of  the  bishop^ 
or  the  gravity  of  the  occasion  ?  When  ^ir  Wm.  Scott 
found  that  Mr.  Stone,  like  an  honest  man,  would  not  con- 
sent  to  make  any.  recantation,  which  was  contrary  to  his  con- 
science,  would  there  not  have  been  less  appearattce  of  ven- 
geance and  precipitation  if  the  whole  proceedings  pfthat  day 
bad  been  laid  before  the  bishop,  and  he  had  taken  time  to 
reconsider  them  before  he  determined  to  pass  a  sentence 
which  was  to  depri:ve  an  old  man  of  his  subsistence  and 
seven  yoihig  children  of  bread  ?  It  appears  to  us,  and  we 
say  it  without  any  iJI-will  to  any  of  the  parlies,  that  this 
mode  of  proceeding  would  have  best  accorded  with  the 
solemnity  of  the  occasion,  apd  with  the  mercy  of  the  judge. 
As  Bishop  Porteus  and  Mr.  Stone  are  both  old  men,  and, 
as  Mr.  Stone  impressively  said,  boih  with  one  foot  in  the 
grave,  the  time  cannot  be  long  ere  both  wilUhave  to  a^ipear 
before  that  tribunal,  from  which  there  is  no  appeal  I  We 
will  therefore  suggest  to  the  bishop  whether  it  would  not 
have  been  more  consistent  with  that  spirit  of  charity  whicb 
is  the  bond  of  perfectness,  and  whicb  must  be  the  condition 
of  his  own  acceptHtice  with  the  Deity,  not  to  have  crushed 
Mr.  Stone  by  the^iorceof  an  antiquated,  statute,  which  is 
contrary  to  the  commands  of  Christ  and  to  the  basis  of  a 
FROTESTANT  eslablisluncnt  ?  On  the  ^01  h  of.  .May,  when 
Mr.  Stone  vvas  called   upon  to  revoke  his  supposed  errors^ 
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.he  declared  that,  when  he  preached  the  sertnoD  id  qaestion 
he  ihonght  that  he  was  strictly  cjoing  his  duty*  accordiog 
to  bis  ordinatian  engagements ;  that  he  was  not  aware  he 
was  offending  against  an  act  of  parliament  ;  and  that  he 
would  not  repeat  the  same  offence.  It  cannot  be  supposed 
that  Mr.  Stone  should  renounce  those  tenets  as  false  which 
the  theological  research  of  forty  years  had  taught  him  to  be 
true.  This  it  was  neither  liberal  to  ask,  nor  reasonable  to 
expect;  but  as  Mr.  Stone  had  not  by  any  means  wilfully 
contravened  the  letter  of  the  statute^  and,  as  he  did  promise 
not  to  repeat  the  offence  (if  so  it  may  be  called),  we  think 
that  this  acknowledgment  might  at  least,  have  mttigated 
the  rigor  of  the  sentence  ;  and  that  the  bishop  might  have 
been  so  far  influenced  by  that  spirit  of  loving-kindness 
.which  is  so  forcibly  inculcated  by  his  master  Christ,  as 
not  to  deprive  a  brother-clergyman  of  all  that  wa?  left  him 
for  the  support  of  his  family  and  the  comfort  of  his  age. 

But  perhaps  the  reverend  prelate  or  some  of  hia  advocates 
will  allege  that  his  lordship  was  compelled  by  the  statute  to 
punish  the  imagined  heresy  of  Mr.  Stone  by  the  deprivation 
of  his  preferment.  To  this  we  wiU  reply,  that  the  statute 
itself  very  wisely  and  very  humanely  left  \he  sentence  of 
deprivation  to  Ihe  free  election  of  the  bishop.  By  the  express 
permission  of  the  statute,  it  was  entirely  optional  with  the 
right  reverend  prelate  to  pass  or  not  to  pass  the  sentence  of 
deprivation^to  leave  Mr;  Stone  in  possession  of  his  rector^^or 
to  let  him  languish  in  indigence  during  the  remainder  of  his  . 
days,as  his  mercy  or  his  severity  might  incline.  Is  the  faith 
of  the  reader  staggered  by  this  assertion  i  Then  we  will 
produce  the  express  words  of  the  statute  itself;  and  those 
words  shall  be  left  to  settle  the  q.uestion  between  us  and  the 
.bishop,  aud  b^ween  the  bi^hqp  and  the  public.  The  words 
of  the  statute  are  as  follow : 

'  And  that  if  any  person  ecclesiastical,  or  which  shall  have  eccle- 
siastical Uvingff,  shall  advisedly  maintain  or  affirm  any  doctrine  di- 
«rectly  contrary  or  repugnant  ^  any  of  the  said  articles,  and  being 
conveuted  before  tlie  l^ishop  of  the  diocess,  or  the  ordinary,  or  be- 
fore the  queen'shighncis' commissioners  in  causes  ecclesiastical  shall 
per&ist  therein,  or  not  revoke  liis  errour,  or  after  such  revocation 
eftsoons  affirm  such  untrue  doctrine,  such  maintaining  or  aifirmiDg, 
'and  persisting,  or  such  eftsoons  affirming  shall  be  just  cause  to  de- 
prive   such    person  of  his    ecclesiastical    promotions,     and     it 

SHALL  BB  LAWFUL  TO  THE  BISHOP  or  THE  niOCfiSE,  or    tO    the 

'ordinary,  or   the  snid   commissioners  to  deprive  such   persons   so 
persisting,  or  lai^fuHy  convicted  of  such  eftsoons  afTirming,  and  up- 
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pn  tack  sentenot  or  dcpriratton  pronoonctd,  be  Mil  be  indeed  de- 
lved/ 

The  manner  in  wljiicb  this  clause  io  the  sUtnte  is  wordetl 
'deserves  psrlicular  atteotion ;  because  it  doea  not  say  Kke 
<»tber  acts  of  parliament/  that  if  a  certain  offence  be  com- 
mitted, a  certain  definite  penalty  shall  be  inflicted,  bnl  only 
tbati/  s&a//.6e/ai»/tt/ to  inflict  it-    The  punishment  is  noi 
anlhoritatively  commanded  bnt  legally  permiitcd.    The  law 
itself  leaves  a  discretionary  power  in  the  bishop  either  to  pasa 
pr  not  to  pass  the  sentence  ef  deprivation  ;  even  after  the 
conviction  of  the  individaai.     It  says  that  the   maintain* 
ing'of  any  doctrine  contrary  to  the  articles  shall  be  just  cause 
to  deprive^  &c.  and  that  it  shall  be  lawful  io  the  bishop  to 
put  tbe  sentence  in  execution.    Who  will  now  say  that  thia 
was    not  an  ecclesiastical    prosecution  i    The  Isiw  by   no 
means  compelled  the  bishop  to  pass  the  sentence  of  depriva* 
iion  ;   but  left  it  to  bis  choice  to  do  it  or  to  leave  it  undone ; 
nnd  hence  the  learned  prelate  had  an  opp6rtunity»  (wbich^for 
Kis  own  sake  as  well  as  for  that  of  Mr.  Stone  we  wish  that 
he  had  embraced)  of  evincing  his  clemency  and  moderation  • 
,  But  we  remarit  wiJ*!  great  smcerity  of  grief  that  this  trial 
bas  evinced  no  striking  proof  of  tho«e  heavenly  virtues.     If 
the  statute  had  said  that,  on  tlie  offence  of  ^nsaying  tbe 
urticles  being  proved^  the  party  offending  sluxll,  ivsofaetohe 
deprived  of  his  preferment,   no  ^roond  of  complaint  could 
have  been  alleged  against  the  diocesan  of  Mr.  Stone;  but 
when  the  law  only  says  that  sach  an  offence  shall  be  jusi 
cause  to  deprive  and  that  it  shall  be  lawful  to  the  bishop  to 
deprive  hm,  the  case  assumes  a  very  different  complexion; 
and  our  indignant  feelings  aie  roused  because  the  utmost  rigor 
wns  practised  where  the  highest  forbearance  was  expected* 
This  was  a  case  in  which  the  utmost  lenity  might  have  beefl 
exhibited  with  no  common  advantages t)oth  to  tbe  character 
of  tbe  prosecutors  and  to  the  good  of  tbe  acoused;  titid  in 
which  tbe  niilduess  ol' reproof  would  have  been  m«oh  more 
efiicacious  than  the  terrors  of  coercion.  Though  the  bishop 
may  slight  our  injuoctionson  this  occasion,  yet  we  trust  that 
be  will  lend  a  ftrvourable  ear  to  those  of  St.  Paul,  which  are 
more  parliciirtarly  addressed  to  the  bishops,  or  overseers  of 
tiie  church.     'l*he  servant  of  the  Lord  must  not  contend  ; 
but  must  be  gentle  to  ail  men,  apt  to  teachyforbearingf  with 

MEKXNXSS    INSTRUCTING      THOSE    THAT    OPPO^B     9H'£K- 

SBLVES.'      2  Tim.   ii.    24,    25.    Archbishop    Newcome's 
translation. 

Iq^tead  of  proceeding  immediately   to  the  most  rigorous 
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extretnilies  agtfinst  Mr.  Stone,  would  it  not  have  been  more 
becoming  in  the  bishop  of  London,  more  consistent  with 
tbe  spirit  of  universal  charity  which  the  sou[  v>f  ^  christian 
ought  to  breathe  klid  his  life  to  exeitiplify,  to  have  endea- 
voured in  a  friendly  conference  to  refute  his  errors,  if  er- 
rors they  be,  and  to  bring  him  to  a  conviction  of  the  truth  ? 
Mr.  Stone  would  have  listened  with  complacency  and  re- 
spect to  any  rational  orscriptural  arguments  which  the  bishop 
bould  have  produced.  False  judgments,  if  Mr.^Stone's  be 
false,  would  have  been  best  corrected  by  the  force  of  reason, 
and  the  persuasives  of  charity.  The  bishop  is  as  much 
bound  by  his  episcopal,  as  Mr.  Stone  by  his  priestly,  en- 
gagement *to  baniih  a  fid  drive  awaif  ait  erroneous  and  strange 
doctrifiesi  contrary  to  God's  word;'  but  neither  the  bishop 
nor  Mr.  Stone  can  consistently  with '  (he  spirit  of  christia* 
Dity  do  this  with  any  other  weapon  than  the  force  of  scRip«>i 

TURAL  AUTHORITY. 

r  The  l^^d  canon  says  that  no  sentence  of  dcprivatioa 
shall  be  passed  on  a  minister  of  the  establishment  c'xcept 
by  the  bishop  in  person '^  *  per  qunmiibet  personam  prater^ 
quam  per  episcopum.  Now,  if  the  bishop  must  attend  in  person 
at  the  act  of  deprivation,  ought  he  not  to  have  been  present 
in  person  at  the  trial  "i  Without  being  pres^ent  at  the  trial 
the  bishop  certainly  could  not  Af^r  Sit.  Stone's  defence; 
and  without  having- heard  his  defence,  was  he  competent^ 
as  a  judge,  to  pass  sentence  of  deprivation  i  This  is  an  inv» 
portant  question;  and  should  the  house  of  commons,  or  any 
superior  trihunal  answer  it  in  the  negative,  the  whole  pro* 
ceedings  must  be  regarded  as  informal  at  the  least,  without 
employing  any  harsher  tenp.  it  may  be  said  that  Sir  Wm. 
.  Scott, or  the  procurator  general,  or  the  counsel  for  the  prose* 
cution,  reported  to  the  bjshop  the  substance  of  tbe  defence 
which  Mr.  Stone  delivered.  This  may  all  be  true  and  the 
report  may  have  been  impartial  and  correct;  but  we  ask, 
would  tbe  bishop  himself,  or  any  other  man,  think  it  fair 
or  just  that  sentence  should  be  passed  on*him  by  a  judge 
»rho  was  not  present  at  his  trial,  who  had  not  heard  his  de- 
fence, and  had  no  knowledge  of  the  proceedings  except 
from  circuitous  information  i  We  hope  that  sonte  pa-* 
triotic  member  of  parliament  will  cause  this  question  to  be 
agitated  in  that  bouse;  for  it  appears  to  be  intimately  con- 
nected not  only  with  the  vital  principles  of  religious,  but 
of  civil,  liberty.  The  living  of  every  clergyman  is  a  jfref^ 
iioid;  and  is  it  not  contrary  to  magna  chart  a,  to.  the  peti* 
Hon  of  right,  to  the  bilt  of  rights,  and  to  all  the  great  bases 
of  Engli^  ttbeny,  that  any  stkbject  should  be  deprived  ^fhig 
CaiT.  Kbv.  VoU  14.  June,  1808.  N    ^ 
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frtekoUwitkouithelegatJ^iismaUofikmin.  In 
iictb  chapter  of  Magoa  Charta^  which  Blackstoo 
(baQdalion  o^«  liberly  of  £oriitbineQ»wc  read  diefoIloir« 
ing  meraoraHe  words : '  nuHiit  liber  homo  dmeiiuiliir  de  U^ 
bavienemitUQ  $M  Miti  fbr  lvoalb  iUDiciuac  rARiuM 
,  tooRUic/  By  Ihe  tUlatc  called  unifirmaHo  cmrianm,  M 
Edw.  I.  Biackilooe  sayi  thai  ^  aU  judgnunh  eamirmr^  i^ 
ii  (magna  charta)  are  declared  void.*  This  qaestioo  there* 
fore  becomes  Tery  important  in  a  constitntional  point  of 
view. 

In  the  present  prosecution  of  Bfr.  Stone^^a  risbt  is  affect* 
ed  by  the  chnrch  to  interfere  in  controversies  of  faith,  which 
the  chnrch  itself  disclaims ;  and  which,  agreeably  to  hec 
own  legal  establithment,  she  cannot  exercise*  For  in  the 
twentieth  article  of  the  chnrch,  as  that  article  was  ratified 
by  act  of  parliament  in  I571j  it  is  expressly  said  that 

*  //  U  mt  LAwrvL  ibr  tht  chmA  U endsm  nay  thimg ^tmUrarjf 
to  Got 9  word  vrUien^  neUher  may  it  to  mpotmd  oae  place  oficrip* 
turt  thai  it  be  refugnant  io  another.:^  fVUrrfort^aitkamgh  tha 
tkiurck  be  a  vdineu  and  keeper  of  holy  wriifjlet  as  it  ovnsT  vat 

YO  nfCRXB  ABTTHIIIG  AOAIITIT  TWB  SAME;  SO  BBSIDB  TH8 
SAVB  IT  OVGBT  HOT  TO  BVFOBCB  ABT  %HIB0  TO  BB  BB« 
ItlSTBD  FOB  BBCBStlTT  OF  SALTATIOB/ 

In  the  common  prayer  books,  and  indeed  in  all  the  copiet 
of  the  articles  which  are  DOW  in  nse,  the  twentieth  article 
is  printed  with  the  Ibliowiog  spurious  and  contradictory 
dans^ : . 

~*  The  ehurek  katk  power  to  decree  rites  or  eeremonUef  and  aittka^ 
ritjf  SB  coatrevfrekeof/aitk/ 

The  good  sense  of  tjie  reader  will  conTince  him  that  thfii 
clause  is  contradictory  ;  it  is  our  business  to  shew  that  it  is 
spurious;  or  that  it  never  constituted  any  part  of  those  artU 
ekes,  which  were  established  by  act  of  parliament*  In  the 
articles  which  were  published  by  king  Edward  the  fixtbi 
this  article  concerning '  the  authority  of  the  chnrch  *  was 
printed  without  the  preceding  clause;  the  clause  was  not 
added  by  the  convocation  which^ravised  the  articles  in 
150c ;  nor  bv  that  which  met  in  1^71.  The  urticles  which 
were  subscribed  by  the  convocation  in  is6i  without  the 
clause  were  sanctioned  by  act  of  parliament  in  157 1  with* 
out  the  daose.  And  as  it  is  only  by  virtue  of  the  act  of  1571 
that  any  legal  authority  is^vested  in  the  ariicles,  the  clause^ 
wlUck  aturtt  the  authority  of  the  church  m  ootttrovereiai  y 
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Jj^i^i^  nol  having  beea  ratiSed  bj  law,  caonot  have  the 
,  force  of  taw.  The  orisinal  MS.  of  the  articles,  wUh  the 
cobscriptiooiof  the  arcbbitbops  and  biihops-  of  both  pro« 
▼incet,  and  the  clergy  of  the  lower  house  of  coovocatiott 
^oes  noi  eoniam  the  clatae,  as  may  be  seen  by  iDspecUog 
the  dociiment  itself  in  the  library  of  Bennet  college.  Cam* 
bridge*  Several  tboosand  copies  of  the  articles  were  pub-  . 
lisbed  both  in  Latin  and  English  in  157 1^  which  do  not  con« 
tain  the  clause;  and  no  Latin  edition  of  the  articles  which 
doesoontain  the  clause  can  be  produced  of  an  earlier  date 
thjMi  l6l%,  or  more  than  forty  years  after  the  articles  were 
ratified  by  act  of  parliament.*  The  clause,  therefore,  it* 
9tlfh9Lffahable  forgery  I  which  was  foisted  by  stealth  in- 
to the  articles  by  some  high  church  zealots  in  order  to  serve 
the  purposes  of  ecclesiastical  domination.  But  if  the  ge-* 
nuinc  twentieth  article  of  the  church  of  England  disclaim 
all  authority  in  matters  of  faith  beyond  the  authority  of 
the  scriptures,  on  wh^t  sround  can  she  vindicate  her  pre^ 
sent  UBinvt,  uncharitabTey  and  ooscriptural  procjeedrnge 
i^nst Mr.  Stone? 

If  the  judgment,  whieh  has  been  passed  upon  Mr/Stone^ 
i€  moi  ivsenedl,  the  consequences  will  indeed  be  much  mote 
nnfavonrabletothe  bestinteresU  of  the  establishment  than 
the  most  unbounded  circulation  of  Mr.  Stone's  sermon  ever 
weld  have  been.  The  clerey,  who,  in  the  ignorance  of 
their  eeal,  have  lent  their  aid  to  this  prosecution,  will  find 
that  tliey  have  been  sanctioning  a  law  against  themselves. 
For  there  are  not  ten  clergymen  out  of  a  hundred,  who 
sever  preach  any  doctrine  repugnant  to  any  of  the  articles  ; 
asid  if  It  be  left  to  the  ducretian  of  the  bishop  to  deprive 
every  offender  of  his  living,  the  authority  of  a  Turkish 
bashaw  can  hardly  be  more  absolute  than  that  of  an  English 
bishop.  We  know  that  even  ^  breasts  of  bishops  are  not 
imperiious  to  the  feelings  of  religious,  of  political,  or  even 
personal  hostility  ;  and  though  we  trust  that  they  will  not 
often  kindle  into  a  flame,  yet  it  cannot  be  expected  that 
theyshoald  be  always  quiescent.  Where  so  much  is  left 
to  ikeiikcpeium  of  individuals,, the  baser  passions  will  some* 
times  interpose  lo  give  a  false  bias  to  the  determjnatioa 
even  of  thq  upriffht  and  the  wise.  Bat  what  consequenoes 
can  be  expected  from  the  foolish  and  corrupt }  from  the 
pae|odieed  b^t,  the  servile  courtier,  or  the  time-serving 
^ — . • 

•Spwmv  fai  bif  <  OoUMtioB  of  AitiolM.  Sms.  of  Um  Cburek  of  Eiiftead,*  hM 
had  tkc  audacity  to  iBtert  fai  it  a  pcetaadad  copy  which  be  fives  sfthofe  of  1^60. 
Buraat  hat  dont  the  nne. 
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politician  ?  After  this  deoisibD^  the  penonal,  the  poliiicalj 
or  the  reiigtout  enemies  of  any  clergyman  whose  jnstruc* 
ttont  are  supposed  to  deviate  even  from  the  saost  absurd  of 
the  articles,  may  station  informers  in  his  chnrch  who  may 
take  down  some  obnoxious  tenet  which  falls  from  his  mouth, 
and  cause  a  prosecution  to  be  commenced  against  him  in  the 
ecclesiastical  court,  by  which  he  may  be  deprived  of  his 
whole  subsistence  by  the  arbitrary  fiat  of  an  individual. 
These  may  be  extreme  cases ;  but  in  argoixig  against  such 
unconstitutional  stretches  of  power,  extreme  cases  most  be 
put  in  order  to  shew  not  only  the  probable  but  the  possible 
abuse.  Civil  and  religious  liberty  must  go  hand  iu  hand; 
they  cannot  be  disjoined.  If  the  clergy  of  England  be 
made  slaves  the  people  will  not  long  be  free. 
-  The  issue  of  the  present  trial  will  constitute  the  triumph 
6f  the  methodists  over  all  the  honest  and  rational  ministeri 
of  the  establishment.  The  evangelical  clergy  whenevet 
ihey  are  attacked  either  by  scripture  or  by  argument,  aU 
ways  take  refuge  behind  the  strong  hold  of  the  articles. 
Here  they  entrench  themselves  behind  thirty-nine  absur* 
sfdities,  not  one  of  which  is  to  be  touched  by  the  assailant 
without  the  cry  of  sacrilege  and  profanation.  And  if  this 
cry,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Stone,  is  to  be  followed  by  a 
deprivation  of  all  the  comforts  of  life,  what  man  is' there 
with  sufficient  intrepidity  to  attack  the  superstition  of  this 
LAVAGE  SECT  i  For  the  tenets  of  that  sect,  however  opp6>- 
site  they  maybe  to  the  scriptures,  are  congeaiar  with  the 
'  articles.  By  the  prosecutipn  and  aeprivation  of  Mr.  Stone, 
.therefore,  the  bishop  of  London  has  not  only  receded  from 
that  practice  of  christian  liberty  which  has  been  tacitly 
pefiuitted  in.  the  church  for  the  last  one  hundred  and  fifty 
•years,  but  the  precedent,  which  this  trial  will  establish, 
will  in  fact  cause  not  only  the  christian  liberty  of  the  clergy 
but  even  all  the  moral  uhs  of  the  establishment  to  be  sacri- 
ficed to  the  invidious  contrivance  of  the  most  flagitious. and  ' 
.intolerant  faction  that  ever  prevailed  in  any  state.  On  the 
last  day  of  the  trial.  Dr.  Lawrence  said,  according  to 
the  account  of  his  speech  in  the  British  Press  for  May 
€  I  St,  1 808 ;  — '  Should  he '  (Mr.  Stone)  *  repeat  his  of- 
fence, tlie  law  sentenced  him  to  thfee  years  confinement 
in  any  gaol  his  majesiy  should  appoint,  without  the  benefit 
of  bail  or  mainprise.'  We  call  the  attention  oS  the  clergy^ 
of  the  legislature,  and  indeed  of  the  country  atlacge  tothfe 
tremendous  intimations  of  inquisitorial  persecuiioo  which 
this  sentence  (if  it  were  delivered  and  we  nave  never  seen  h 
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ki&MpHdicled)  Bulsl  haVc  beeft  intetifled^o' convey.    Yet  thts 
is  the  Dr.  Lawrence  Who  said  that  this  was  not  an  ccclerf- 
fistical  prosecotfon  ;  tfiiat  it  if  as  not  a  proitecation  Vhichcon- 
'cerned  the  tfnth-  or  false^hbod  of  |)artieufar*  dottrines,  bat 
only  the  vio^ation-of  the  staftite;  'and-thUt  ibough  Mr.  SNKfe 
*mmt  conform  to  thai  I^w  while  -iri  tbe  church-  yet  tNAt 
•oiit  of  the  chnt^b  he  whs  at  liberty  to  dcffend  his  own  tih#6- 
•logieal  opinions.     Yet  at  the  dioftient'Mr  Stoire  is  vbotit 
to  be  deprived  of  bis  living  atld  to  be  driven  from,  tive  pale 
*of  the  church,  this  consistent  aconser  tdU  hitn,  that  if  he 
cbntinue,    according  to  hts' conscience,  to  defend  the  sarrie 
"tetaets,  or,  in  the  Doctor's  oWn  language  to '  fepeathis  offence* 
^be  }m  to  suflTer  animprifMment  for  not  iHs  ih^n  three  yeetn, 
^s  if  he  had  been  guilty  of  soitie  aiiDcious  drime.    This  trial, 
'therefore,  must  be  regarded  by   all  the  friends  of  religioirt 
liberty  as   the  commencement  of  a  proscription  of  certain 
scripturalopinions^and  as  tending  to  revive  tbe  days  of  Popish 
bigotry   and   intolerance.     On  this  occasion  we  feel  it  a 
duty  paramount  to  every  other  to  sound,  the  alarm  to  the 
whole  body  of  Unitarian  christians,  who  woitsHlp,ASCRfti$t 
HIMSELF   i>iD»  ONE  ONLY  ODD.     If  Dr.   Lawrence  meant 
any  thing  by  the  words  quoted  above,  what  could  he  meaii 
but  that  government  ijntendedto  put  in  force  the  statute  of 
the  gth  and  lOlh  of  William  III.  c.  32  ?  by  which  it  is  en- 
acted that,  if  any  person  educated  in  the  christian  religion, 
or  professing  the  same,  shall  by  writing,  printingl  teaching, 
or  advised  speaking,  deny  any  of  the  persons  in  the  holy    tri^ 
nify  to-he  Urod,  he  shall,  upon  the  first  offence,  be  rendered 
incapable  to  hold  any  office  or  place  of  trust ;  and  for  the  se- 
LH>nd,be  rendered  incapableofbridgingany  action, being  guar* 
dian,  executor,  legatee  or  purchaser  of  lands^  and  shaii suffer 
threeyears  imprisonment  without  bail.  Such  is  the  merciful  law 
with  the  infliction  of  which  Mr.  Stone  has  l>een  menaced ; 
and  let  it  be  remembered  that  this  menace   will    apply  to 
all  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  worship  the  Fatner  of 
mercies,  the  God  of  Christ  and    of  all  mankind,  in  Essex- 
street  chapel,  as  well  as  to  Mr.  Stone.  Each  of  these  persona, 
and  indeed  every  Unitarian  christian  in  the  uriited  empire, 
docs  either  by  writings  printing,  teaching,  or  advised  speak-^ 
in^,  deniftwo  of  the  persons  in  what  is  called  the  holy  trinity 
.to  be  God.     For  this  denial  they  are  still  liable,   in    this 
enlightened  period  and  in  this  favoured  asyluqn  of  civil   !!• 
berty,  to  be  deprived  of  all  the  benefits  of  law;   of  all   the 
enjoyments  of  civilized   society;  and  of  every   thing   that 
can  render  life  dear.    And  yet  while  tbe  upright  and  the 
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wte  bodt  of  vffiTAmiAii  mni  BATioyAt  cbmiiMii^  5»W 
wonbip  God  in  no  other  way  thu  Christ  hiint^  did,  nd 
#11  whole  tenetf  ene  fiifowmble  to  the  pareil  morelilyjenr  that 
placed  by  a  lav  which  ba§  oerer  been  lepealed,  aoder  iho 
axe  of  the  mmi  an^aliied  prpeeriplioB,— i^he  whining^  the 
caaliag  and  hjpocriiical  boide  of  melhodirtt^  whose  teoela  * 
wall  op  all  Moralilv  hy  the  rootiy  are  to  be  gleited  with  tha 
Joaeee  and  Bshea  both  of  church  and  state,  and  to  bask  ui 
the  san-shioe  efea  of  episcooal  approbatkm  1 ! ! 

In  the  present  article  we  hafe  endeavoored  to  shew  that 
Aeepirit  and  the  nsage  that  the  mo«t  exalted  theory  tml 
the  most  approted  practict^  of  the  estahlishment  aim 
.directly  opposite  to  that  exercise  of  ecclesiastioal 
Intolerance  to  which  lecoorse  has  been  had  in  the  case 
0f  Mr.  Stone  i"-*that  the  opinions  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
clergy  aie  and  have  long  been  at  Tariance  with  the  litargy  and 
the  articles,  that  the  best  and  the  wisest  among  the  mtnistais  of 
the  ichfircbi  since  the  days  of  archbishop  huad,  have  both 
from  Ib^  pqlpit  and  the  press  maintained  leoets,  which  are 
^ireptly  opposite  to  som^  of  the  articles,  without  this  prac- 
Mce  haying  been  made  the  ground  of  any  persecution  like 
^e  present ;  that  the  exercise  of  the  most  perfect  liberty  in 
the  interpi^tatiop  of  tbe  scriptures  is  not  only  expr<»sly 
sanctioned  but  authoritatively  enforced  in  the  whole  of  lAe 

£r<2tna^msriTHre;— that,  by  the  decision  in  this  case,  that 
onour  if  claimed  for  the  artidfes  which  is  due  only  to  the 
scriptures )  that  the  fUvine  authority  of  the  New  Testament 
is  placed  b^ow  the  hmnmp  authority  of  the  articles  :  that 
tbe  bisboppf  London  passed  sentence  of  deprivation  pn  Mr. 
Stone  without  haying  beep  pefsonsUy  present  at  top  trial, 
and  without  having  heard  at  least  from  |l^  fDouth  of  J4r. 
Stone  eithep^  his  defence  pr  his  apolpgy  ;  )hat  dpe  time  wss 
hardly  uHen  to  consider. wb(?ther  the  applogy  which  Mr. 
Stone  offered  ought  to  have  bpep  acceptea ;  tl^at  |be  bishop 
i^as  not  comptlhd  bytlje  statute  to  proceed  to  such  fip  extrem* 
itv  of  punishment  against  his  fellow  christian  and  his  brother 
,  clergyman  ;  that  the  stalpte  did  no^popimand  tbp  bishop  as 
the  absolute  fiat  of  unconditional  law,  bu(  only  veffniited 
him,  without  breach  pf  law,  to  deprive  Mr*  Stone  of  all  his 
ecclesiastical  emoluments;  that  such  perfnissipn, being  con- 
trary lo  the  GRKAT  cfiARTEX  of  j^ngllsh  libefty,  it  is  at  leatt 
doubtfiiU  whether  it  can  be  cofii/t^aifoiuri!/y  exerpised  ;  that 
ihe  hving  of  aclergymanis  afreeholfl,  of  which  according  to 
the  civil  and  political  law  of  tbe  land,  he  cannot  be  deprived 
|vithout  the  judgment  of  ki$  peers-;  that,  on  this  groupd^ 
ff  pn  no  other^  it  belongs^  to  tbe  conltitutional  guardians 
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<pr  tin  Kberliet  of  tb«  sol^eot  to  take  the  0-Meed- 
iei^or  Mr.  Stone  ander  tbeir  special  eognicanoe;  that 
the  preeedent,  wbicb  will  be  etUbiisbed  by  hit  trial,  if 
aot  Mt  aside«  mail  be  tebTertiTe  of  tliat  teligioaa  liberty 
which  is  the  indefeasible  right  of  s  the  clergy,  not  only 
at  members  of  a  {iroteslant  establisbment«  but  as  the  sef* 
vanis  of  Christ,  who,  in  points  of  religions  belief,  is  the 
only  master  whom  they  can  conscientioasly  acknowledge 
npon  earth  ;  that  from  what  dropped  from  Dr.  J[Awrence 
daring  the  proceedings,  it  appears  co  be  the  intention  of  the 
nnthors  of  this  prosecution  to  put  in  force  the  act  of  the 
Ainth  and  tenth  of  William  IK.  which  inflicte'  the  most  barba- 
voos  pnniibmenton  those  who  deny  any  one  of  the  supposed 
persons  in  the  Trinity  ;  that  hence  all  rational  believers  in 
the  one  Ood  and  Father  of  Christ  have  serious  ground  for 
nnxions  alarm ;  and  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  par* 
linment  to  interfere,  and  to  adopt  such  measures  on  the  oc* 
easion  as  may  appear  to  them  best  to  promote  the  moral  in* 
terests  of  the  establishmentt  to  secure  the  christian  liberty 
of  the  cler|[y  and  the  freedom  of  religions  opinion  thronglb* 
out  the  united  empire.  In  what  we  have  stated  on  this  sub* 
ject  we  have  discharged  an  important  daty ;  and  we  trust 
thai  we  have  deserved  well  of  all  denominations  of  chris* 
tians  who  are  the  friends  of  charity  and  peace,  and  who 
worship  TUB  rATnan  of  meiy^  and  the  God  of  all  com* 
fert  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  been  informed  that  a 
•nbsoriptmn  has  been  o^ned  for  Mr«  Stone.  To  this  we 
trust  that  the  firiendsof  religious  liberty,  of  scriptural  troth 
and,  above  all,  of  christian  charity  will  contribute  tbeir 
pnerous  donations.  Subscriptions  will  be  received  by 
Browne,  Cobb,  and  Co.  Bankers,  66,  Lombard  street. 


AnT.VII. — Jjfiw    Oburoaiiom  on  the  nreunt  State  of 
the  Nation;  in  a  Letter  to  hh  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bti^ 
ford.     By  the  Rev.  F.  Randolph,  D.  D«     890.  pp.  99. 
IVilkie  and  Robinson,  1&08. 

AMOP^GST  all  the  calan^ities,  with  which  the  country  is 
^t  present  surrounded,  we  are  willing  to  believe  that  some 
circumstances  are  to  be  discovered,  from  which  the  beat 
materials  for  hope  and  consolation  may  be  fairly  drawn  ( 
and  particularly  that  the  public  mind  is  undergoing  a  very 
^holesonie  change  in  regard  to  some  of  the  leading  points 
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in  oar  politiqal  relations.  At  do  pe>tod4o  we  remember  to 
^have  aoiiced  so  many  valuable  pamplilets  by  iqea  of  soand 
uudersi^ndin^s  and  considerable  attainments^  wbich,  ivhti* 
out  party  vlews^  or  seiiislr  interests,  ba?e  reoommeoded  to 
the  cour|try  that  Hrni,  moderate,  and  sensible  line  of  coBduct* 
Tvbich,  if  sooner  adopted,  might  have  preveoted  ali  the  evils 
wefeel^and  tp  which  we  must  ultimately  resort  for  redemp- 
tion from  them.  Dr.  Randolph  has  ranked  himself  in  this 
useful  and  honourable  class  of  writers,  by  his  good  sense, 
his  liberality,jand  his  strong  conviction  of  the  indispensible 
mnion  between  the  general  principles  of  morality^  and  the 
political  duties  of  nations. 

From  the  failure,  of  all  our  schemes,  and  the  dreadfiil  in* 
crease  of  the  mischiefs  they  were  designed  to  correct,  the 
author  thinks  it  reasonable  that  we  should  enter  on  a  com* 
plete  revision  of  plans  and  motives,  with  a  fixed  resplutioa 
of  amendment  in  all  that  may  be  found  erroneous.  And 
though  we  are  not  prepared  to  go  along  witih  him,  in  main- 
taining,that  the  present  war  is  peculiar^  marked  with  the 
Judgmenuor  the  indignation  of  heaven,  yet  to  those,  who 
are  fond  of  viewing  things  in  this  light,  while  they 
^nakea  constant  exception  in  their  own  favour^  the  follow* 
i.ng  pointed reiparks  are  6t  subjects  for  very- seriousH^onsi-* 
deration;  ' 

'  The  man  of  sefious  thought/  says  the  Doctor,  ^  will  not  dare 
to  suppose,  that  upon  a  moral  and  religious  comparison,  our 
foundation  of  trust  is  stronger  than  that  of  many  who  have  perished. 
He  will  not  venture  to  pronounce,  in  the  name  of  his  country,  I  am 
poller  than  ihou;  or  that  we  ourselves  might  not  have  as  justly 
shared  a  portion  of  their  sad  inheritance.  But  1  forbear  speaking 
on  this  high  tbeiqe,  too  sacred  for  any  place  but  that  in.  which 
we  are  novjr  once  more  called  upon  to  deprecate  the  just  ang^r 
of  God  against  his  violated  laws.  I  mean  only  to  urge,  that  if 
Kiar  be  necessary  i  if  neither  iiberty^  laxus,  nor  religion^  cam  be  pre- 
served without  it.;  if  the  vanity  of  our  own  counsels /yu/  us  not  to 
shame  ;  if  we  feel  that  it  would  be  impossible  or  unsafe  to  fallow  the 
^dv^ce  which  God  gave  to  his  people,  under  circumstances  very  sjmf^ 
)ar  to  ours  \ '  in  returning  and  rest  shall  ye  be  saved^  in  quietness  and 
in  confidence  shall  be  your  strength  ;  '  then  we  must  await  the  deci- 
sion of  arms;  but  thu  severity  of  the  decree  which  imposes  this 
duty  upon  iis  demnruis  every  thing  in  unison  with  it;  a  christian, 
as  well  as  a  warlike  spirit  ;  a  moral  as  well  as  a  martial  grandeur; 
an  order  of  sentimentsncongenial  with  the.terrific  character  the  war 
has  assumed.'  * 

He  forcibly  contrasts  our  high  toned  declarations  of  war 
Brith  the  mean  collisions  practised  to  evade  the  taxes  b/ 
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vhich  alone  ii  can^  be  waged,  and  still  more,  feelingly  de* 
nqfincestlicl  inconsistency  of  our  professed  regard  for  civi1t<- 
zaiion  and  public   mdrals,  with  the    unprincipled  outrage 
that  bai»  degraded  as  below  the  avowed  profligacy  of  our  . 
barefaced  enemy. 

On  this  subject,  we  are  happy  to  find  that  the  moral  sense 
of  the  people  has  almost  universally  disclaimed  the  violenca 
of  the  government,  and   that  the  affecting  appeal  of  thfe 
crown  prince  to  the  minds  of  Englishmen  has  received  the 
answer  it  deserved.     'It  is  a  deed,  (he  said  in   hi«  declara- 
tion) which  sullies  the  rei^n  of  a  virtuous  monarchy  and 
which  every  generous  and  feeling  mind,  even  in  England, 
nmst  49piidemn.'     It  is  melancholy  that  the  national  charac- 
ter should  suffer  for  an  act  so  incapable  of  being  defended 
on  any  grounds  of  justice  or  policy,  that  we  can^nly  re- 
gard it  as  a  par)y  manoeuvre.     AfteV  all  the  clamors  against 
the  late  ministers  fur  want  of  activity,  it  was  thoiight  that 
aome  strong  measure  was  necessary    to  dazzle  tlie  publie 
mind  ;  and  the  expedient  that  was  hit  upon  could  not  pos- 
sibly fail  of  success,   whenever  the  moral  objections  to  it 
were  removed.     The  same  f^f'lfish  faction,  which  could  pur- 
chase power,  at  the  hazard  of  involving  the  country  in  the 
bitterest  religious  dissension^*,  would  not  hesitate  to  preserve 
it,  with  the  certain  loss  of  the  principle  and  honor  of  the 
country. 

Dr.  Randolph  freely  declares  his  opinion  that  peace,  if 
attainable,  is  a  most  desirable  object^  and  after  oWrvin^ 
that '  it  has  been  the  misfortune  of  this  war  to  bring  partial 
ffood  out  of  general  evil,' exposes  the  mischievous  fallacy* 
tnat  war  is  essential  to  our  prosperity.  He  then  combats 
the  notion  of  oiir  being  independent  of  comnteroe,  with 
much  good  sense,  but  perhaps  in  a  stile  somewhat  too  -de- 
clamatory  for  th^  simple  details  of  political  economy.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  this  part  of  the  work,  because  the 
answers  to  Mr.  Spence  have  all  proceeded  on  grounds  near, 
ly  similar.  With  riegard  to  the  author's  proposal  for  increas- 
ing the  property  tax  to  a  fifth,  for  the  purpose  of  immedi. 
ately  paying  off  a  large  portion  of  our  national  debt,  we 
acknowledge  that  he  appears  to  calculate  more  on  the  pa* 
triotism  of  our- countrymen,  than  facts,  or  even  his  own  ob- 
secvations^  will  be  found  to  warrant.  But  the  pamphlet 
on  the  whole  isextremely  creditable  to  the  writer,  and'proves 
that  his  general  views  unite  the  good  sense  of  an  enlighten- 
-rd  politician^  and  the  benevolence  of  a  chiistian  divine. 
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bn,  u  N9V€f.  By  Ckarla  Lmetu,  M.  J.  Jmikor  ^HU 
Ih/itmI  (iiiiaMti  lie.  Ifc.  \9mo.  S  vol^  RidMUNbtCora* 
hill.   1808, 

K  AROLE  REUSHO,  the  hero  of  ih*  pitMsl  istaratluig 
performance,  was  made  goyernor  of  MaiUha»  io  Ab¥i«ai«t 
tor  some,  service  which  be  bad  jreodeied  to  ibt  king  of 
Gondar  io  crushing  the  rebeUi9ii  of  Kefta  Boro.  Karote 
Reosho,  whose  education  had  been  condocled  nnder  the 
aaspioes  of  Abba  Moreta/ prior  of  the  mooasleryofStr  Joha 
apostle  and  evangelist  adjoining  the  sacred  mountain/  bail 
no  sooner  eolered  on  his  goTemment  than  be  eommancad 
jeformer ;  and  among  other  innovations^  endeavoured  to 
abolish  the  practice  of  eating  raw  meat,  or  rather  flesh  cnl 
from  the  living  aoimaK  Tois,  with  the  fate  common  to 
the  atteippts  of  wise  and  virtuous  reformation,  excited 
general    d^iatisfactioo,    Wodriska,  a  real  enemy,  but  a 

Sreteoded  friend,  whose  life  Rensho  had  saved  in  the  009- 
ict  with  Kefla  fioro,  had  secretly  calumniated  all  his  pro« 
ceedings  at  the  court  of  Gondar,  and  had  prevailed  on  the 
king  to  bestow  on  him  the  government  of  Maitsha  in 
lieu  of  Reusbo  whom  he  was  ordered  to  depose  and  to  de* 
siroj.  He  was  proceeding  to  execute  his  purpose  whenn 
slave  named -Rahad,  made  Reusho  acquainted  with  bia  in* 
lentions.  The  unfortunate  reformer  has  just  time  to  4j> 
attended  by  the  faithful  Rahad,  and  closely  jiursue^d  by  the 
Imacherous  Wodriska.  He  Icills  the  latter  in  single  com* 
bat  with  the  sword  which  he  had  taken  from  Kefla  Boro  * 
and'oo  this  trusty  weapon  one  of  the  principal  events  in  our 
hero's  life  is  made  to  binge.  In  crossing  the  desert,  Reu« 
■ho  and  honest  Rahab  are  made  prisoners  by  some  wander* 
ing  Arabs,  who  sold  them  as  slaves  to  Mohammed  AH  Bey. 
The  hey  had  00  sooner  becoine  acquainted  with  bis  hislorf 
than  he  made  both  Reuslio  and  his  servant  a  present  of 
their  libertv.  In  a  battle  which  the  Mameloucs  aAerwards 
fought  with  the  French  near  the  pyramids,  Reusho  is  wound* 
fed  and  carried  prijK>ner  to  Cairo.  He  it  treated  with  great 
biimanity  and  attention  by  the  enemy.  His  friend  and 
protector  Ali  Bey,  whose  life  he  had  saved  in  the  battle,  in 
tain  used  every  means  to  obtain  his  liberty. 

In  their  way  to  Egypt  the  French  bad  captured  a  Porta* 
gaese  vessel,  with  an  English  mer^anl,  bis  wife  and  dauglw 
ter  00  bpfird.    They  were  carried  to  Ci^o,  wbere  the  dangh-* 
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ter  wai  bsraned    by  the    Unporlooate  atteotioii  of  the 
French  officers.    Oo  a  particular  occasioo  the  gallantry  of 
one  of  the  generals  bad  so  moch  alarmed  the  fair  captiTe^ 
that  her  acreinsbroogbt  the  Abyssinian,  who  was  placed  in 
an  adjoining  apartment,  to  the  spot.    Rensho  was  ordered 
by  the  chief  to  withdraw^  bat  bis  naked  sword  was  the  only 
answer  to  the  threat.    He  was,  however,  forced  back  int«  ' 
his  room  whicb  he  was  ordered  not  to  qait  on  pain  of  death. 
The  Abyssinian  was  not  destitote  of  sensibility,  which  wat 
powerftuly  excited  by  the  interesting  female  be  had  seen« 
and  whom  he  had  with  so  moch  intrepidity  attempted  to 
aefre.    He  seems,  indeed*  to  fall  in  love  at  first  sight,  and 
the  lady  lienelf,  as  appears  in  the    leqael,  was  far  from 
kf ring  been  nnmoved  by  th^  attractive  figore  and  heroic 
demeanour  of  the  swarthy  prince.    Rensho  could  not  erase 
the  idea  of  the  lovely  stranger  from  hia  recollection*     Hia 
clc^  confinement    by    preventing  the  dispersion  of  hia 
thoughts  tended   to  strengthen  the  impression.    Thefirsi. 
sensation  of  preference  soon  swelled  into  a  passion  of  ex. 
closFve  love.    His  letters  to  Ali  Bey  are  a.warm  description 
of  what  was  passing  in  his  heart.    Some  tempting  oflTera 
were  made  to  Beosho  to  iodnce  him  to  cooperate  with  the  - 
French  ;  but  be  refused,  because,  ^  he  did  not  like  the  emmt^ 
The  general  at  last  determined  to  aend  him  a  prisoner  to 
France,  bat  be  previously  gave  him  his  sword  ancl  his  former 
freedom  of  parole.    Previous  to  his  departoie  he  is  farnjshed 
hf  the  sedulous  Rahad  in  conjunction  with  two  English 
sailors,  who  make  an  aperture  through  the  roof  of  his  apart* 
ment,withao  opportunity  of  escape;  of  which  however  hn 
fefoses  to  profit  because  '  he  had  ffiven  his  promise  to  the 
genend«'    Before  he  leaves  Cairo  ne  receives  a  letter  from 
the  lovely  stranger,  whom  he  had  endeavoured  to  rescue 
from  the  insulting  freedoms  of  the  French  ee^eral.    This 
letter    was  signed  Anna  Mellison:  and  proved  as  refreshing 
to  bis  mental  uneasiness    as  water  to  his  physical  thirsi 
while  he  was  crossing  the  desert  from  Cairo  to  Alexandria, 
At  Alexandria  a  Jew-merchant  in  vain  offered  to  purchase 
the  swoid  which  Reusho  had  taken  from  Keflo  Boro  for 
.  two  hundred  ounces  of  gold  or  any  price  which  he  might 
Ibink  proper  lo  name*    In  case  Reusho  should  ever  change 
bis  mind,  the  Jew  gave  him  a  card  to  take  to  the  principal 
person  of  his  tribe  in  whatever  part  of  the  world  he  might 
pe,  who  would  direct  htm  to  some  one  that  would  give  him 
bis  own  priee  for  the  weapon,     lo  his  way  from  Alexandria 
lo  France  Rtusho  is  taken  by  an  English  ship  of  war.    In 
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Englffnd  his  slorj^  »  heard  with  interest; lie  is  ho^pHably 
entertained,   gains  admission  into   families  of  distinction ; 
.and  receives    a  regular    allowance  from  the  government; 
Kensho  writes  constantly  to  Ivis  friend  Mohammed  Ali  Bey 
-to  give  him  an  account  of  what  he  has  seen  and  heard   ia 
England.    Some  of  these  letters  are  foil  of  judicious  obser- 
TatiDns  on  present  modes  and  recent  occurrences.    After  he 
has  been  some  time  in  England,  Reusho  accidentally  meets, 
at  the  exhibition,  with    bis  Egyptian   acquaintance  Anna 
MelHson.     She  recognizes  our  hero  and  is  greatly  agitated 
St  the  interview.     Miss  Mellison's' father    receives  Reusho 
with  great  cordiaHty,  and  informs  him  that  the  honest  Ra- 
bad  had  been  the  means' of  ejQTecting  t^eir  escape  from   the 
vile  durance  of  Cairo.     Reusho  finds'Mr.  Mellison  invofved 
in  great  pecuniary  difficulties.     He  had  a  debt  of  six  thou- 
sand, pounds  to   discharge  in   a  short  time;    a   note  for 
'twelve    hundred  of  which  was    immediately    doe.     This 
was  in  the  hand  of  an  amorous  old  banker  Sir  James  Stock* 
port,  who   had  long  cast  an  anxious   look  on  the  elegant 
form  of  Miss  MeUison,  and  would  readily  have  cancelled  the 
whole  debt  in  order  to  obtain  possession  of  so  beautiful  a 
prize.     Rut  the  father  would  not  consent  to  so  base  a  sacri- 
fice of  his  child.     When    Reusho  called  one  morning  ttt 
Mr.  Mellison's  he  found  the  bailiifsin  hishonse.    «Sir  James 
bad    procured  his   arrest  for    one    thousand  two    hundred 
pounds.     Reusho  instantly   makes  every  effort  to  raise   the 
money.     He  takes   his  sword  to   a  pawnbroker  who  proves 
to  be  n  very  honest  man  ;  the  hilt  is  examined   and   found 
to  contain  jewels  of  inestimable  value.     Mr.  Mellisoii  is  set 
at  liberty;   the  twelve   hundred   pounds   are  paid;  and   a 
Iiirgesura  is  lent  him  by  Reusho  to  remove  all  othef  kicum* 
brances  ;  till  his  affairs  which  had  been  greatly  disordered 
by  the  speculations  of  a  partner  in  theEast^  could  be  final- 
ly arranged.     Mr\  Mellison  receives  an  anonymous  letter 
informing  him  that  a  captain  Boui*deville,  a  French  officer 
on  his  parole,  who  makes  a  conspicuous  figure  in   the  pre^ 
sent  performance)    intended   in  the  evening    to  carry  off 
brs  daughter,  whom  he    had  khown  in    Ec^ypt  and  wht>m 
he  had  persecuted  by  his  addresses  in  England.     Reusho^ 
^bose   jealousy  had  *been   in    some   degree  excited    by 
Bourdeville,  resolves  to  be   in  the  way  at  the    time  when 
this    adventurous   project   was    to   be    put  in    execution, 
determined    to   prevent    it  if  it  turned  out   tbAt   the  la* 
dy  herself  had  no   part  in  the   contrivance.     Id  the  dusk 
pf  the  evening    Bourdeville    approached    Mr.  ^Mdlison'i    . 
house  with  a  carriage  and  four  horses.    A  female^  who 
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was  an  acquaintance  of  the  family,  and  Who  was  Boarder 
ville's  agent  in  the  plot,  was  sent  to  the  door  in   order  ti 
speak  to  Miss   Melliton.    That  lady  no  sooner  appeared 
tlian she  was pnlled    into- the  road;  and  at  the   sametiona 
Bourdeville  and  his  attendant  proceeded  to  force  her  into  the 
carriage.     Hei  screams  convinced  our  hero  that  her  nesis- 
tance  was  not  feigned ;   he  cut  the  traces/  and  when   the 
horses,  which  were  ordered  to  proceed,  set  off,  the  carriage 
was  soon  left  motionless  behino.     The  assailants  fled,  and 
Rensho  bore   Miss  Mellison  into  the  house.    Thlsevent, 
which  convinced  our  hero  of  Miss  Meliison's  sincerity,  ofily 
increased  his  love.     After  this,  Reusho  is  challenged  by  hit 
irritated   antagonist    Bourdeville.     The   parties   fight  with 
swords,  Reusho  was  slightly  wounded   in  three  places,  bat 
he  succeeded  at  last  in  cutting  off  his  adversary's  r't^t  arm;  ' 
though  his  genei^osity  spared  his  life.     In  the  fever,  which 
was  the  consequence  of  this  encounter,  Reusho   is  visited 
by  Mr.  Mellison  and  his  daughter.     In  this  crisis  of  his  fate 
he  is  convinced  of  the  reciprocal  attachment  of  Miss  Melli- 
son. His  friend  Mohammed  AH  Bey  with  his  wife  Fatima  and 
family,  visit  England  after  the  peace.     Ali  turns  Christian^ 
settles  in  England,  changes  the  naipe  of  Mohammed   in-> 
to  Matthew;  and  is  created  a  baronet  under  the  name  of  Sir 
Matthew  Alibey.     Reusho  marries  Miss  Mellison  ;  and,  as 
is  usually  the  case  in  these  fictitious  representations  of  life, 
before  the  curtain  is  let  down  and  the  aothorputsa^finis'  to 
his  toils,  all  the  parties  seem   consigned  to  the   frnition  of 
anclouded  bliss.    This  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  principal 
story^  without  including  the  extraneous  and  subordinate  de- 
tails.   Someof  these  are  interesting  and  others  might  have 
been  omitted  without  any  disadvantage  to  the  wort.     It  i« 
the  commonplace  expansion  of.  a  novel  which  principally 
weakens  the  effect.     Some  of  the  characters  are  imagined 
with  skill  and  supported   with"  consistency.     Among  these 
we  may  reckon  that  of  Captain  Bourdeville,  a  vaiu,  boast* 
ing,  and  flippant  Frenchman  ;  a  heterogeneous  but  very 
common  mixture  of  scepticism  and  credulity ;  a  professea 
contemner  of  revelation,  and  yet  a  devout  believer  in  astro* 
logers  and  fortunetellers.  After  having  laughed  at  religion  all 
.  his  former  life  he  resolves  after  the  loss  of  his  arm  to  become 
priest  on  his  leturn  to  France,   and  makes  no  doubt  of  ob- 
taining a  bishopric.  In  order  to  console  him  for  his  disbelief 
of  Christianity,     As  a  prelude  to  his  pious  design  Bourde* 
ville  resolved  to  sec  about  reading  the  bible;  and  he  began 
with  the  book  of  revelations;  'forthat/  said  he,  'being 
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the  moitdiffiaiUy  if  I ttodJentaod  I«b«llka<w  all  Ibe  naiV 
TIm  iMircbioiien  de  Vanrecour  U  a  lively  Fr«oeli  eougvee 
witli  all  lh€  chaiteUritlic  frivolity*  altractiTe  gaiety^ 
■pftrUiDg  wit,  and  lost  of  distip^tioo  wbieb  aie  so  oftea  toe 
propertiea  of  ihc  females  io  Fraoce.  Boardeville  who  bad 
been  carrying  oo  ao  iotrigne  with  tbii  lady^  wrilet  to  ber 
aeveral  very  tprigbtly  aod  aamsiDg  letters  from  £gy^,» 
and,  when  be  comes  Io  Eogland,  iofSodoees  Raoshato  ber 
aeqnaiciUiioe.  Tbe  marcbionest  is  deeply  impressed  by 
Ibe  igure^  seose,  aod  accompUsbmeats  ot  the  yeoag  Abys* 
ihiiaD ;  and  lays  close  sieffe  to  bis  beart*  Bat  tbe  place 
was  already  ocenpied  by  the  fidelity  of  Jova ;  and  eveo.  the 
charms  of  tbe  marchioness  conld  aot  make  a  breach  in  tbe 
wdls  or  tetopttbe  garrison  to  betray  their  trost.  The  mar* 
^ttisisiFery  well  pleased  with  the  pallaiitrtes  of  btswife 
aod,  like  many  other  Frenchmen  on  similar  occasions,  seems 
to  pride  himself  on  the  homage  which  she  receives  and  the 
admiration  which  she  excites.  In  the  coarse  of  the  work 
the  marquis  sickens  aod  dies;  bat  dortng  bis  illneai  he  is 
attended  by  bis  frail  rib  with  an  -assidoity  and  tenderness 
which  shew  that  depravitv  had  yet  left  ontonched  the  fibres 
of  her  heart.  After  her  hosband's  death  and  seeing  tbe  af- 
lections  of  Rensho  immoveably  fixed,  sheis  induced  to  mar*- 
ly  alord  Raffan,  and,  toall  appearance,  becomes  an  im« 
proved  ^Bd  altered  character.  Honest  Rahabi  whose  time* 
ly  information  had  preserved  Reusho  from  the  treacherous 
attack  of  Wodriska,  after  various  vicissitudes  marries  Mary, 
a  female  domestic  of  the  Mellisons;  and  Mr.  Mellison  and 
Reusho  Bsake  an  ample  provision  for  all  his  wants*  Tbe 
lieio  of  the  piece  presents  a  very  amiable  character ;  be  it 
modest,  courageous,  generous^and  upright.  We  were 
much  pleased  with  the  sagacious,  benign,  and  enlightened 
spirit  which  bis  letters  breathe  on  politics  and  religion.  The 
iMbservations  evince  no  small  share  of  reflection  and  discri* 
mination  in  the  writer.  The  preface  is  the  worst  part  of  die 
work.  It  contains  many  marks  of  petulance  and  irritation ; 
and  is  beudes  a  v€ry  inaccurate  and  indegaot  composir 
tion. 
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Avr«  IX.— Tke  fffMfaif  minniem  Hisiory  of  Hide;  com* 
pnAmdhtg  an  jtecwmi  oj  ike  fkn§i$iaHaH  of  Marmllts  -: 
towkkh  art  preyed  dacr^9iive'Oi$ervaiiom9  on  ike  No* 
tmrtf  Prodaee,  and  CUmaieoftke  TerrUory  of  tke former 
Giy  and  Us  a^oiniw  Tomne  :  aritk  an  Introduction,  eoff- 
taiming  HinU  of  AUske  to  InvaHdt,  wko,  with  ike  Hope 

JfarrtUing  tke  Pnogrtre  <f  Dieeaee^  $eek  the  renovating 
n^neni0t  of  tke$e  iahdhrioue  Climer.     By  J.  B.  Daviee, 
,  m.  i>«  one  of  ike  Brititk  Captives  from  Ferdun,  Jutkor 
of  Prefect de  Refitment  coneemant  la  Dech,and  Member. 
^T  tevtral  Medial  Soeietia.  8vo.   JOs.  6d.  Itpper  aad 
Ktchards.  IWt. 

WHENEVER  a  phjaiciaa  travels  iaio  foreign  parts  aad 
pttUisbet  an  account  of  bUtravcLiy  there  U  a  pretiunptHMi' 
in  faToiur  of  bis  book. 

Phvstcians  are  frequently  wcU-edacatedj  stndioos  osen^ 
and  their  knowledge  is  of  that  sort  which  is  well  caleiilale4 
for  general  observation  and  consequent! j  for  general  amnse* 
ment.  A  certain  portion  of  chemistry  belongs  to  their  pro* 
lession>  and  this  may  be  brought  forward  upon  many  oeca* 
sions.  A  little  mineralogy  and  a  little  botany  mix  op  silii* 
•blv  with  other  matters,  and  a  discussion  on  the  atmosphere 
and  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  barometer  and  thermometer^ 
serves  to  display  a  pkUotopkical  east^  of  mind !  Whether 
those  qualities  rendered  the  works^  of  Dr.  Moore  so  agree* 
aUe  andinstrnctive  we  do  not  say,  being  satisfied  with  ex* 
pressing  a  wish  that  other  travellers  were  as  weH  qualified 
to  appear  before  the  public.  Neither  shall  we  accuse  Dr« 
Davies  of  deficiency,  nor  compliment  him  on.  bis  exuber* 
anoe  in  these  particulars,  since  he  has  assumed  to  himself 
the  higher  name  and  characters  of.an  historian*  We  look 
therefore  for  a  prouder  port,  and  a  more  measured  step/ 

par  author  informs  us  that  be  was  at  Nice  in  1802,  and 
that  he  was  peculiarly  anxious  to  make  enquiries  into  every 
thing  which  related  to  the  advanta^s  and  disadvantages  of 
the  place  aa  a  residence  for  the  sick  who  migrated  there 
from  bis  native  country*  The  rules  he  prescribes,  may  on# 
day  we  hope  be  serviceable  to  those  who  shall  be  afflicted 
'  with  pulmonary  complaints,  but  that  day  is,  in  our  opinion^ 
wnfortonately  too  distant  to  induce  ns  to  enter  into  any  details' 
upon  this  subject.      Whenever    that    much  to*be-desired 

Criod  shall  arrive,  Dr.  D.  and  his  meteorological  table  may 
consulted  for  the  moderate  fee  of  halfa  guinea. 
Nice,  its  environs  and  its  climate,  are  unquestionably  very 
interesting,  and  we  were  pleased  with  lomepart  of  the  de- 
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ttMiptioD  which  J8  here  given  of  them.  Yet  nc  could  no* 
tutwgh  for  nature  and ^simplicily.  Dr.  D- never  descends 
to  the  level  of  ordinary  language*    He  always,  marches 


Climes/    (Preface^  page  10.) 

With  respect  to*  The  ancient  and  modern  History  ot 
Kice^and  the  Account  of  the  Foundation  of  MaiseiUes*  we 
must  candidly  confess  that  we  were  a  little  drowsy  before 
we  reached  the  end  of  the  section  in  which  they,  are  consw 
aered.  We  would  therefore  hint  that  we  may  have  passed 
over  some  of  the  excellencies  and  beaulies  which  a  more 
ilert  reader  might  discover.  Still,  however,  we  were  wake- 
l«l  enough  to  assure  ourselves  that  had  the  historian  given 
vs  a  pamphlet  containing  at  most  a  sixth  part  of  this  book, 
be  would  have  spared  many  a  trite  remark  and  much  of  on- 
interesting  history.  He  might  t1ien  have  hoped  to  make  ua 
Bore  vigilant,  and  his  readers  more  benignant.  But  that 
the  writer  may  not  deem  us  envious  and  malignant  critics, 
we  subjoin  an 'elegant  extract' or  two  as  specimens  of  hia 
taste  and  fancy. 

.  *  O  Zimmerman,  who  was  ever  here  and  felt  the  delight  of  a  tran- 
quil evening,  without  calling  you  to  recollection  ?  The  wind  re- 
volves,  the  imagination  warms  at  thy  sublime  cogitations ;  yet 
flighty  f^ney  suhsides  into  a  well  arranged  collection  of  thoughtSf 
and  under  I hy.  fascinating  precepts  is  never  moved  but  in  perfect 
barmony  with  the  heart.  On  this  desirable  connection  thien,  charm. 
iDg  author,  rests  the  basis  of  happiness,  the  oflfspring  of  good  which 
thy  lessons  of  morality  have  so  finely  taught  us  to  distinguish,  and 
so  invitingly  disposed  us  to  pursue.  Happy  they  whose  felicity  de- 
pends not  on  the  caprice  of  fortune  ;  far  happier  still  who  seek  it 
'  by  other  paths  than  those  of  grandeur.  Where  virtue  reigns,  con- 
tent isr  near,  and  let  him  who  is  in  search  of  it  follow  thy  instruc- 
tions.*   F.  6%  f 

•^How  frequently,  on  this  spot,  have  I  seen  with  secret  pleasure 
and  delight)  the  rural  amusements  of  the  peasants,  and  how  highly 
luve  I  been  captivated  with  the  scenes  of  mirth  and  innocence* 
£ach  swain  triprover  the  lawn  with  his  chosen  fair,  listening  witk 
inward  rapture  to  the  echoing  accents  of  the  lyre,  sweetly  passing  time 
\in  the  bosom  of  happiness  and  in  the  simplicity,  of  a  smiling  country.* 
Actuated  by  an  honest  passioa,  his  heart  opens  to  the  artless  conver- 
sation of  his  modest  partner;  love  occupies  his  bosom,  and  a 
pastoral  song  explains  his  amorous  desires.  What  a  lovely  image 
of  happiness^  of  Si)Qial  concorii)  and  virtue  these  contented  swains 
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wflbrd  uft!  We,  poor,  irrrsMate,  aiHl  ferble  imitaton  of  the  lesBon 
given  u»  byuiiuught  man,  fancy  their  joys  fleeting  ;  and  instead 
of  bavirg  courage  to  be  virtuous,  indulge  in  vice,  a«suraea  fac?  of 
aeienity,  and  .thus  disguise  the  corroding  pains  of  a  wounded  cqo* 
science/ 

We  have  readers  of  all  sorts,  nttA  some  *  misses  in  ibeir 
teens  '  may,  Tor  au^ht  we  know,  think  the  Ooctor  writes  like 
a  '  killing  man/  And  if  the  Doctor  be  a  person  of gallant'^j 
he  will  be  so  pleased  with  077^  handle  of  this  compliment^ 
as  not  to  suspect  tUat  it  may  have  another* 


Art.  X. — 'A  Description  of  Cej/Ion,  containing  an  jlccoufU 
of  the  Country f  /nhapitants,  and  Natural  Productions;  tvith 
Narratives  of  '  a  Tour  round  the  Island  in  1800,  the  Cam* 
patgn  in  Candy  in  ]HO^,and  a  Journey  to  Ramisseram  in 
4^)4.  Illustrated  bv  Tttentji/'five  Engravings  from  origin 
nai  Draftings.  By  the  Rev.  James  Cordiner,  J.M.  laic 
Chaplain  to  the  Garrison  of  Columbo.  In  2  Vols* ^o. 
Longman.     1807* 

C  EY  LONi  the  Taprobana  of  the  ancients,  and  the  Serendib 
oft^e  Arabians,  a  name  so  famiharjo  the  readers  of  oriental 
tales,  was  first  visitfd  by.  the  Portugueze  in  150^.  After 
mavntaipinga  superiority  in  it  for  upwards  of  an  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  they  were  expell^  by  the  Dutch  in  1669> 
^hointh^ir  turn  surrendered  it  to  the  British,  in  ]796,  to 
whoip  It  was  finally  ceded  by  the  peace  of  Amiens. 

Tiie  territory  which  belongs  to  Great  Britain  forms  a  com- 
plete belt  round  the  island,  varying  in  different  places  from 
six  to  sixty  miles  in  breadth.  The  king^of  Candy,  who  re- 
tains the  whole  of  the  interior,  and  whose  capital'of  the  same 
name,  is  situated  exactly  in. the  centre  of  the  island,  is  thus 
completely  hemmed  in  by  his  powerful  neighbonrs,  who  do 
not  permit  him  the  advantage  of  a  single  communicatioQ 
with  the  ocean  which  flows  round  his  dominions. 

For  some  years  after  Ceylon  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  En- 
glish, it  remained  under  the  controul  of  the  East  India  com- 
pany ;  but  in  180S»  it  was  placed  under  the  direction  0/  his 
majesty's  ministers,  by  whom  its  affairs  are  now  entirely  re- 
gulated. It  is  supposed  by  many  to  be  an  important  acqui* 
.sition  to  the  Britisli  empire,  and  was  cousidered  by  a  certain 
'  Crit.  Hbv.  Vol.  14.  Juni,  1603.^  O 
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•at  of  miRistertj  a  sufficient  indeitfnitjr  fer  all  the  eipftQMi 
and  losses  of  the  last  disastrous  wai:.  Its  advantages  ho«e*' 
ever  are  all  in  embryo;  instead  of  a  benefit,  it  has  bilheri« 
been  only  a  source  of  expcnce  to  c^overnmenl.  Captain  Per^ 
ceval,  indeed,  whose  account  of  this  island,  published  aboot 
four  years  ago,  is  io  many  respects  an  authentic  and  valui^ble 
^ork,  estimates  the  annual  revenue  at  1,1^00,0001.  sterling. 
]Put  ibe  present  author,  who.  is  evidently  disposed  to  think  fa* 
vourahly  of  the  colony,  maintains  ihatiis  utn^ost limit  wouM 
not  exceed  2^6,60()K,  while  the  ex  pence  of  the  various  estab- 
lishments amounts  to  330,0001.  orcasioniug  a  yearly  charge 
of  JO  5,4001.  upon  his  mHJesty's  treasury. 

The  heat  of  the  climate  is  not  so  intense  as  might  have 
been  expected  so  near  the  equator.  It  i&  more  temperate 
and  uniform  than  iaany  part  of  the  neighbouring  peninsula 
of  India,  owing  doubtless  to  its  sititation  as  an  island.     On  a 

Sreat  pact  of  the  coast,  the  medium  heat  is  not  more  than  81 
eerees.  But  in  the  inland  districts,  which  abound  in  wooda 
and  marshes,  the  air  is  generally  unhealthy,  and  in  some 
parts  peculiarly  noxious. 

The  soil  and  productions  of  Ceylon  are  very  similar  to. 
those  of  Coromahrlel^  from  which  it  is  so  narrowly  divided* 
This  circumstance^  added  to  the  shalkwness  of  the  .water, 
aiid  the  numerous  shoals  in  the  channel  which  separates 
^bem,  renders  it  more  than  probiabJe  tha^  the  two  countriea 
•were  originally  united. 

Columbo  has  been  judiciously  chosen  fbr  the  seat  of  go- 
Vernment,  the  south-western  coast  on  which  it  is  situated 
bein^  by  fV  the  most  healthy  part  of  the  island,  and-^so  tein. 
perate  as  not  to  occasion  those  privations  of  comfort  which 
inust  be  submitted  to  in  our  other  East  India  settlements^ 
inore  particularly  that  of  Madras.  Efutthe  numerous  faciliJ 
ties,  of  amassing  wealth  give  a  charm  to  the  other  settle^' 
men  ts,of  which  Ceylon  cannot  boast,  and  which  amply  com* 
^nsates  for  the  loss  of  inferior  enjoyments. 

Living  at  Columbo  is  as  expensive  as  in  any  part  of  India. 
The  society  Mr,  Cordiner  represents  to  be singulaily  agree- 
able. An  assembhtge  of  so  many  Excellent  characters,  we 
are  assuried,  is  rarely  to  be  found.  *  The  men  at  the  head  of 
the  civil,  and  military  departments,  are  particularly  amia- 
ble;' 'the  offices  in  the  courts  of  law  are  filled  by  men 
of  eminent  professional  atcainments;'  and  '  the  garrison  of 
Columbo  has  been  siiigularly  4i)rtufiate  tn  that  urbanity  of 
manners,'  which,  Mr.  Cordiner  reems  to  think,  distinguishes 
miiirary  men.  Whether  this  compliment  be  generally  «p* 
plicable  I9  the  infantry  regiments  of  the  line,  which  consti- 
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tnle  tlM  m9M  ofoinr  aniiy,  is  we  think  Y^ry  qnefiUon«tbIe« 
Thejr  dottbllesa abound  in  mea  of  high  breeding  aod  polished 
nuumers;  boi  they  also  aboond,  to  at  least  an  equal  extent, 
in  pertness,  vulgarity,  and  drunkenness.  U,  however, 
all  these  6ne>  things/  which  Mr.  Curdiner  is  ao  kind 
as  to  nay  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  Colannbo,  were 
true,  that  settlement  would  doubtless  deserve  th«  mag* 
nificent  title  of  the  *  Indian  paradise/  which  he  does  not 
hesitate  to  bestow  upon  it  :  but  we,  who  are  ever,  dis* 
\posed  to  a  discreet  scepticism  when  we  hear  of  a  greater 
excess  of  virtue  or  of  vice  than  is  consistent  with  the  variC'* 
^ated  qualities  of  human  nature,  raU>er  believe  that 
the  society  of  Columbo  contains  ao  equal  number  of  good 
and  of  bad  characters  with  any  other  circle  of  the  same 
description  aod  extent,  and  that  Mr.  Cordiner,  from  hav« 
ing  probably  m^t  with  a  greater  share  of  attention  than 
osMaily  fell  to  his  loi«  was  blinded  by  bis  gratitude  into  a 
belief  thai  they  were  superior  to  the  geoerality  of  mankindp 

*  The  great  body  of  the  inbabitants  of  Ceylon  is  divided  into  tliree 
general  classes,  Cingalese,  Candians,  and  Malabars.  Tbe  first  and  se« 
cond  arer  tlescended  from  the  aborigines  of  the  island  :  the  third  are 
the  ofTrjpring  of  the  colonies  which  have  emigrated  from  tbe  Indian 
peninstila.  C»ch  class  contains  about  five  hundred  thousauil  persons 
making  the  whole  population  one  million  and  a  half.  The  Cingac 
lebe  occupy  the  coasts  of  the  southern  half  of  the  island,  from 
Dondra-Iiead  to  the  confines  of  Batticaloe  on  theeast,  and  to  the  ri* 
ver  of  Chilauwon  the  west.  The  coasts  farther  north  are  occupied 
Ly  Matabars.  Both  of  these  classes  are  subject  to  tbe  British  go- 
vernment. The  Candians  are  entirely  shut  up  in  the  heart  of  the 
country,  and  liave  never  b^n  subdued  by  any  foreign  power/ 

*  Tbe  Cingalese  are  indigent,  harmless,  indolent,  and  unwarlike, 
remarkable  for  equanimity,  mildness,  bashfulness,  and  timidity. 
They  are  extremely  civil,  and  uncommonly  hospitable  to  strangers ; 
shewing  thrm  an  eager  wi^h  to  oblige,  and  seeming  to  delight  in  tfta 
performance  uf  good  offices.  The  greater  part  of  them,  who  inba* 
bit  the  inland  provinces,  live  apparently  in  a  primeval  state.  Their 
habitations  are  huts  made  &f  mud,  or  of  the  leaves  of  trees,  destitute 
of  every  vp*  ciesof  fiirniture.  Fruit  is  theirprificipalarticfe  of  food, 
water  almost  their  only  beverage :  and  they  wear  no  clothiug except 
a  piece  of  cotton  cloth  folded  round  the  waist.' 

*  The  Cingalese,  in  general  are  of  a  slender  roake,and  rathe1*beIow 
tbe  middle  stature.  Their  limbs  are  slight,  but  well  shaped  r  their 
features  regular,  of  the  same  form  as  those  of  Europeans  :  and 
(heir  colour  of  various  shades,  but  not  so  dark  as  that  of  the  Itidians 
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on  -tlie  continent.  The  women  are  lower  in  stiHure  than  tbe  meftf 
an(i  the  greater  part  of  them  not  comely.  Both  sexes  have  uni* 
formiy  black  eyes,  and  long,  smooth,  black  hair,  whiph  -they  aU 
ways  Wear  turned  up,  and  tHsItened  on  the  crown  of  the  head  with 
a  tortoise-««ht*ll  comb,  or  other  insrruinent.  The  white  of  iht;  eye 
is  remaikably  clear.  •  Mnny  of  the  higher  classy  of  the  people  who 
aie  iiQt  c^xp^bed  to  the.ray^  of  the  son  have  complexions  so  extreme* 
ly  fair  thnr  they  seem  lighter  than  the  brunettes  of  England.  In  all , 
ranks,  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  thesoleb  of  the  feet  are  uniformly 
white/  *  .  - 


*  The  state  of  civilization  and  modes  of.  life  of  those  Cingalese 
who  have  not  yet  felt  fhe  influence  of  European  roannt*rs,  wtJl  ac* 
Cord  with  the  mnst  beautiful  pictures  that  ever  have  been  drawn  of 
rarnlsiirplicit^  flourishing  under  a  genial  climate.  Their  wants  are 
but  few.  aivd  those  mo«»t  easily  supplied.  The  habitations  even  of 
the  n^ost  indigent  wear  an  air  of  comfort.  Every^hui  and  every  ham- ' 
lerissurrouniled  with  groves  of  large  fruit  trees-ofa  most  picturesque 
appearance.  l*he  verdure  and  the  foliage,  both  lively  and  perpetu** 
al,  soften  the  temperature  of  the  air  and  gladden  the  tranquil  re- 
trt'ats  amidst  the^  blooming  thickets. 

*  i  be  oouses\r«  often  built  of  timber  and  clay,  and  sometimes 
only  uf  posts  and  leuves :  they  are  rather  smaller  than  English  cot* 
IHges,  and  never  consist  of  more  than  one  floor.  The  most  com. 
mon  roof  )s  formed  of  the  leaves  of  the  cocoa. nut  tree.  They  ar^ 
split  length  wa>s  through  the  middle  of  the  centre  nerve,  and  the 
fibres  are  plaited  together,  thus  forming  sheets  of  matting  about  six 
£eet  in  length  and  two  feet  broad.  When  disposed  on  the  roof,  one 
sheet  lapb  over. another ;  and  this  kind  of  thatch  makes  a  house 
cnoltT)  and  excludes  rain  better  than  any  other  materials  used 
vithifl  the  tropics.  The  huts  have  only  one  door,  and^  the  win* 
dows  are  always  small,  and  few  In  ^number.  The  buildings 
being  merelv  intended  as  an  occasional  shelter  from  rain,  are 
fonatructeil  after  the  most,  simple  forms.  They  have  no  chim- 
neys, and  j^ceptinga  portico  for  the  sak^  of  shiide,  are  devoid 
of  every  aitificial  ornament.  The  'inhabitants  spend  by  far  the 
greater  portion  ofth^irtime,  both  night  and  day,  in  the  open  air, 
S'mietimes  leclining  aiider  the  shade  of  a  tree,  and  sometimes  under 
the  portico  before  ihejrdoor.  Even  the  business  of  cooking  is 
carripd  ^ii  in  similar'  situations,  and  rarely  within  the  house. 
A  sniiill  earthen  pot  is  placed  between  two  stones  with  a  few  sticks 
^e|ow  it;  pr  a  Qie  is  kindled  in  a  hole  dug  in  the  ground.  The 
dibh  out  of  which  they  eat  their  victuaii  is  often  formed  for  the  oc* 
ca!»ian  out  of  the  leaves  of  the  nearest  tree.  Fruit,  as  has  Been  men,- 
;ioned,  is  the  principal  i^rticle  of  their  food.  Rice  is  a  luxury,  e| 
which,  many  pf  them  seldom  partake :  h^  and  fl^sh  come  nearly  un- 
f]ec  the  same  description.  3utmany.of  i heir  fruits  are  ex(iemely 
pourihhmg,  and  make  very  delicious  curries  ;  iMQongst  these  the  first 
\%  ranjlc  is  the  jack,  the  largest  species  of  bre^d  ffuit.     The  chief 
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iagrwlients^  in  the  seasoning  of  the  Ceylon  currie!».  are  chelies,  tur* 
mericy  and  the  white  juice  of  tl\e  cocoa-nut.  This  last  article 
is  pressed  from  the  kernel,  after  it  has  heen  removed  from  the  shell 
by  an  instrujnent  which  performs,  at  once,  the  operations  of  a  scoop 
and  a  grater.  The  manner  of  boiling  rice  i&  the  same  in  all  parts 
.  of  India.  When  thoroughly  dressed,  and  soft  to  the  heart,  it  is  like* 
,  wise  whole  and  separate,  and  so  dry  that  no  two  grains  adhere  tOr 
gether.  They  occasionally  drink  the  sweet  limpid  water  which  is 
found  within  the  cocoa-nut ;  and  sometimes  palm  wine,  or  liquof 
drawn  from  the  top  of  the.  tree,  before  it  attains  an  inebriating 
quality. — The  men,  in  general  labour  but  littfe,  where  rice  ia 
cultivated  ;  and  all  the  drudgery  of  life  falls  upon  the  women.   The 

,  possession  ofa  garden,  which  contains  twelve  cocoa  nut  and  two  jack 
trees,  fintis  no  call  for  any  exertion.  He  reclines  all  day  in  tb« 
open  air,  literally  doing  nothing  ;  feels  no  wish  for  active  employ* 
ment,  and  never  Complains  of  the  languor  of  existence.  What 
has  been  ascribed  to  In'iians  in  general  is  not  applicable  to 
this  people.  They  say,  it  is  better  to  stand  than  to  walk ;  bet«* 
ter  to  sit  than  to  stand  :  better  to  lie  than  to  sit ;  better  to  sleep 
than  to  be  awake  ;  and  death  is  best  of  all     If  the  owner  of  the 

.  garden  wants  any  article  of  luxury,  which  his  own  ground  does  not 
produce,  his  wife  carries  a  portion  of  the  fruit  to  market,  and  thera 
barters  them  for  whatever  commodity  in  required.  Ihe  only  fur- 
niture in  their  houses  is  a  few  coarse  mats  rolled  up  m  a  torner, 
which  are  spread  upon  the  earthen  floor»  when  the  inhabitants  in* 
tend  to  sleep.  Tables,  chairs,  beds,  and  all  those  articles  which  are 
considered  so  necessary  in  Europe,  are  here  totally  unknown.  The 
id<;as  oftbe  common  people  seem  not  to  extend  beyond  t^e  incidenti 
of  the  passing  hour :  alike  unmindful  of  the  past  and  careless  of  the 
future,  their  lift-,  runs  on  in  an  easy  apathy,  but  little  elevated  abyva 
mere  animal  existence.' 

-  Ttie  Cingalese  are  of  the  religion  of  Buddha,  but  aome  of 
the  principal  people  profess  christianitjr.  Their  language  is 
A  mixture  of  SoMcrit  and  Pali.  The  latter  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  language  of  Buddha.  '  The  same  is  spoken 
by  the  Candians^  who  have  originally  been  one  people  with 
the  Cingalese,  separated  only  by  local  circumstances,  and 
differing  from  them  no  more  than  the  inhabitants  of  tbe  - 
mountainous  parts  of  Scotland^  or  any  other  country,  differ 
from  the  iow-landers,  or  those  who. dwell  on  the  sea  coast. 
The  Candians  are  upon  the  whole  l^ss  polished  thaa 
their  neighbours,  owing  to  their  having  badness  cominuui* 
^cation  with  Europeans.  I'hey  seem  indeed  to  be  less  advnn^ 
ced  in  civilization  than  the  natives  of  any  other  part  of  jiudia^ 
With  the  exception  of  four  or  five  families  whu  constiiuie  a 
sort  ol  hereditary  nobility,  w^icli  alone  have  tbe  ptiviiege  of 
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Burroafi^hig  Ihe  thtooc,  and  filling  ihcr  offices  of  govern* 
tnenl,  the  rest  of  the  subjects  of  the  king  of  Candy  liveitt 
a  state  of  the  greatest  poverty  and  degradation.  What* 
ever  riclies  the  nation  possesses^  is  concentrated  m  the  soTe«> 
feign  and  his  few  Dobles,  the  mass  of  the  people  having 
merely  the  necessaries  of  I iCe,  while  tbeir  entire  exclusion 
from  the  aea  prevents  their  increasing  their  substance  by 
coi&inerce»  axvd  takes  away  every  iodueemeiit  to  profit  bj 
the  loxuriMt  fertility  of  their  soiL 

The  CnwdiaR  govern nrient  is  in.  its  principle  purely  despo* 
lic^  and  is  administered  both' by  the  king  and  his  ministers^ 
iK^ith  the  most  rrgofons  tyranny.  The.  crown^  however,  ia 
0ot  hereditary,  but  elective^an  anomaly  in  the  monar-* 
cbies  of  ifie  Ltast-^iihd  by  an  anlient  law,  the  sovereign 
-fhust  be  cfiosen  frtrai'a  certain  race  or  tribe  of  Malabars,  w1m> 
are  not  the  original  natives  of  the  island.  Jtieeleclors  coii>» 
sist  of  a  small  number  of  the  nobles  whom  we  have  before  al* 
luded  to  ;  and  as  the  choice  is  not  confined  to  any  particu^ 
lar  family^  the  country  is  of  necessity  convulsed  with  fac- 
tions and  conspiracies.  ^ 
'  Tilt  the  publication  of  captain  Perceval,  we  were  in  pos- 
session of  no  authentic  account  of  Ceylon,  and  ou^r  acquain- 
tance wiih  it  is. still  so  imperfect,  thai  the  present  work 
must  l.e considered  a  desirable  addition  to  our  stock  of  tra- 
vels. Jt  is  reiKiered  more  valuable  by  a  curious  and  accurate 
descripCion  of  ti'.e  manner  of  ensnaring  and  iafning  wild  ele- 
p^iants,  wKh  which  that  island  abounds  beyond  all  other 
eastern  countries ;  of  the  mode  of  diving  for  pearl  oysters^ 
of  which  there  is  a  most  important  fishery  at  Condatchy  on 
th^  Avestern  side  of  the  island,  as  well  as  some  others  of  in* 
ferioroote,  producing  togeiiier  an  average  revenue  of  40^0001. 
per  annum ;  of  the  stripping  of  the  cinnamon  bark,  one  of  tlie 
staple  commoditiesof  Ce^'lon  ;  and  the  process  of  collecting 
natural  salt  from  ttie  numerous  salt  pans  which. are  found  on 
.the island.  All  these  (>r<ice8ses,  which  do  not  admit  of  abbre* 
Tiatioa,  are  described  from  actual  observation  and  auilientic 
documents.  The  author  has  also  «dded  a  detailed  account 
of  the  embassy  of  general  Macdovvalt  to  the  king  of  Candy 
10  the  year  1800,  which  illustrates  the  namerous  aod.absurd 
ceremonies  practised  at  that  ooart  f  likewise  a  description  of 
Kamisseram,  a  small  island  belonging  to  the  East  India 
company,  between  Cicy Ion  and  the  coast  of  Coromaodel^ 
Hrhich  is  distinguished  by  a  mai^nifi  cent  pagoda,  and  by  being 
.  so' entirely  dedicated  to  purpose^  of  religion^,  that  no  plough 
is  permitted  to  break  the  soil,  and  tio  ftntmai  either  wild  or 
tame  allowed  to  be  killed  upon  it.     As  this  island  lies  out  of 
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tfc€  ttsoal  roul  of  lrav€lters>  it  has>  vre  bclieye,  never  been 
before  described. 

The  part  of  Mr.Cordiner'sworkto  which  we  shall  princin-. 
jpalty  confine  our  attention,is  the  narrative  oF  the  unfortunate 
caiiipai^  against  the  Candians  in  180:)>  in  V^hich  the  whole 
of  the  Drjtish  forces  were  so  shamefully  surrendered  to  the 
^nemy  hy  theircoinmandingofficets^with  arms  in  their  bandt> 
and  so  cruelly  massacred  on  the  spot  by  a  cowardly  and  perfidi* 
^us   enemy.     That  disastrous  and  disgraceful  event  excited 
a  great  sensation  at  the  time,  and  its  effects  are  not  yet  done 
away.     Major  Davie'^  the  commander  of  the  troops  that  ca« 
pitulated,  and  who  was  reserved  from  the  general  ma88acre> 
is^  we  believe^  still  a  prisoner  in  the  capital  of  Candyv     The 
idetailed  account  of  the  causes,  progress^  and  consequence 
of  the  war,"which  is  given  in  these  volume?,  will   therefore 
be  perused  with   interest.     In  a  military  point  of  view,  the 
Operations  were   perfectly    insignificant,   but  we  think  we 
shall  be  enabled  to  show   from  Mr.  Cordiner's  own  state- 
ments^ which  are  evidently  intended  to  be  defensive  of  the 
measures  of  the  Ceylon  government,  that  the  war  might  not 
only  have  been  avoided,  but  that  it  was  in  the  highest  de- 
i  gree  Impolitic,  and  that  the  plan  of  its  Operations  was  as  di^- 
monstrative  of  rashness  and   incifpactty  on  the  part  of  those 
who  devised  it,  as  the  adoption  of  hostilities  was  reprehend 
Bible;  whether  we  consider  the  general' duty  to  avoid  un- 
^necessary   bloodshed,  or  the    particular  inexpediency    of 
risking  the  loss  of  lives  and  the  national  ciedit,  in  a  contest 
^hich  did  not  seem  to  offer  even  a  chance  of  success. 

When  the  Dutch  were  in  possession  of  the.  coast  of  Cey- 
lon, it  was  always  an  object  with  the  East  India  company  to 
bring  about  an  alliance  with  the  court  of  Candy.  For  thii 
purpose  embassies  were  sent  from  Madras  in  the  yean  17OS 
and  1782  respectively,  but  without  accomplishing  any  thing 
material.  *  Angther  mission,  with  no  better  success,  was  dis- 
patched in  ]7U6,  as  soon  as  the  English  had  obtained  com- 
plete possession  of  the  Dutch  settlements.  About  the/ziiddle 
•  of  the  year  1798,  the  king  of  Candy  died,  and  the  first  Adi- 
gar,  or  prime  minister,  had  influence  enough  to  exclude  the 
>elations  of  the  decea^ied  monarch,  one  ot  whom  is  tPsually 
elected,  though  not  of  aecessity^  nor  by  any  fix^d  rule  of  sue* 
cession,  and  raised  tO'  the  throne  a  young  Malabar,  who  wat 
aearly  an  ideot,  and  in  whose  name  he  managed  the  reins 
of  government  with  uncontrouled  authority.  The  widovr 
and  all  the  relations  of  the  late  king  were  thrown  into  pri. 
scn^trom  whence  the  queen's  brother,  MooUo  Sawmy,  some 
^  time  afterwards  found  means  to  escape,  and  having  solicited 
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and  obtained  the  protection  of  the  British  governmeot^ 
committed  to  the  charge  oFthe  commandant  a(  Jaflfuapalam, 
a  settlement  at  the  northern  extremity  of  Ceylon,  bo  far 
^11  was  as  it  should  be.Tobe  the  protector  of  greatness  in  dia-  i 
tres9,\vas  worthy  of  a  British  governor  But  a  British  governor 
is  not  to  waste  the  hves  of  his  fellow  subverts  to  restore  an 
exiled  prince,  to  whom,  after  all,  the  laws  oi  his  country  gave 
uo  title  to  the  crown  :  the  Caiidiau  nation  was  competent 
lo  settle  its  own  internal  udministiution,  and  Europe  during^ 
the  last  ten  years  bad  seen  enouL^h  of.  bloodshed,  of  luelesa 
blood-shedj  in  the  cjuise  of  royalty.  The  scenes  that  were 
at  thai  time  transacting  at  home  knight*  have  been  a  wartiiog 
to  Mr.  North.  'Or  was  peace  an  object  so  little  desirable  in 
the  eyes  of  that  governor,  that  every  pretext,however  sliglit, 
was  to  be  seized  for  letting  slij)  ilie  dogsof  war?  It  will  be 
seen  by  the  sequel  that  this  prince,  who  had  the  ill  luck  to  be 
cursed  with  our  protection,  was  kept  in  reserve,  and  brought 
forward  to  play  his  ailoiied  part  in  the  tragedy  that  was  pre- 
paring, whenever  it  suited  our  convenience  to  elevate  hioi  to 
a  throne,  or  our  security  to  offer  him  up  a  sacritice.  In  MUi^ 
the  first  Adigar  commeticed  bis  communications  with  the 
English  governnienty  and  in  his  second  interview  with  Mr. 
Korth»  made  known  ihe  villainous  project  he  had  in  contem- 

f>Iationj  which  was  no  other. th^m  that  of  taking  away  tlie 
ife  of  the  unhappy  puppet  whom  he  elevated  to  royally^ 
placing  himself  on  the  throne,  and  rendering  the  English 
masters  of  the  country,  on  condition  they  wduld  assist  hitu 
in  the  execution  of  his  measures.  To  acquiesce  iu  a  propo* 
sal  of  such  open  iniquity  was  impossible,  even  in  India 
where  the  moral  law  is  held  in  so  litth^  account  by  European 
governors;and  so  far  from  applauding  Mr.  North  for  rejecting 
itjwe  are  disposed  to  blame  him  for  not  pntuug  a  decisive  stop 
to  any  further  communication  whatevt^if  wiili  its  perfidioua 
author.  But  instead  of  this  mani^  line  of  conduct,  an  in* 
tercourse  was  kept  up  without  inlet  mission,  and  the  Adigar^s 
proposals  urged  in  repealed  conferences  wiih  the  principal 
inembVrsof  t:ie  British  gove'rnnient,  in  each  of  which  hedis- 
covered  some  new  plan  of  villainy. 

it  seemsevidei»t,iheief()re,thaut  fhere  was  a  fixed  determine* 
tion  to  interfere  aianyrate  iu  the  affairs  of  the  Candian  king- 
dom.Was  M  r.  N  ortU  acluatedjby  a  mistaken  zeaHor  his  country 
in  wishing  to  enlarge  her  already  ovtrgrown  dominions  in. the 
East?  or  was  he  uclualed  by  the  fever  of  renown,  in  engag- 
ing soobslinaiely  in  a  wnr,  which  teiminated  in  suchde8ei%'- 
ed  disgraci?  l,o  lis  aiuhorsand  conductoc^  ?  thf^re  were  three 
grounds  for  MV.   iNortb  to   take,    a:iy  one  4.1'  which  would 
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have  been  more  manly  anfd  more  politic  too,  than  ihe  mi* 
serable  half  measures  which  were  eventually  adopted. 
One  cau^  that  offered  itself  to  the  espousal  of  such  as 
were:  quixotically  disposed^  was  that  of  the  fugitive  prince 
Alootto  Sawmy,  whos^  fall  from  a  state  of  splendor^  and  a 
reasonable  expectation  of  succeeding  to  the  throne,  assu- 
redly deserved  compassion^  though  it  is  to  be' remembered 
that^a^  the  laws  gave  him  no  claim  to  that  throne,  and  he 
snfferc  d,  in  consequence,  no  injustice  in  being  deprived  of 
it>  that  compassion  entitled  him  to  nothing  more  than  a 
refuge  from  the  jealousy  of  the  power  thai  bad  supplanted 
him.  The  neict  ivas  that  of  the  unfortunate  prince  who 
actually  wore  the  crown.  Whether  raised  to  that  high 
dignity  by  itifluerioe,  by  intrigue,  by  chance,  or  by  force, 
one  of  which  must  always  preponderate  in  an  elective  mqq- 
arcby,  he  was  the  true  and  rightful  possessor,  and  if  any  in*'' 
cerference  on  the  part  of  a  foreign  power  were  either  ne/ces^ 
■ary  or  justifiable,  this  was  the  party  whom  both  equity 
and  generosity  would  have  called  upon  us  to  espouse.  The 
third  was  the  cause  of  a  rebel  and  a  traitor,  a  cause  whicb 
has  been  so  often  supported,. and  with  so  much  snccess, 
by  the  present  master  of  Europe.  But  that  extraordinary 
character  never  shrinks  from  extremes.  It  is  to  their  hav- 
ingtset  the  moral  law  completely  at  defiance,  as  much  as 
to  their  arms,  that  the  French  owe  their  unparalleled  sue- 
x^esses  :  and  there  is  something  in  the  greatness  of  villany, 
whiob,  however  it  may  inspire  detestation,  is 'at  least  a  safe « 
gnard  against  contempt.  There  retnained  one  other  line  of 
conduct  for  imbecility  to  adopt;  namely,  to  endeavour  to 
reconcile  all  those  conflicting  interests,  (a  nice  labor,  which 
cheaddressof  the  French  emperor  has  lately  accomplished  in 
Spain, but  which  required  much  greater  talents  than  any  that 
the  British  settlemeutinCey  Ion  possessed)  and,  in  appearing  to 
befriend  each,  to  incur  the  execration  and  contempt  of  all. 
This  was  the  line  of  conduct  chosen  by  Mr.  North,  and  in  its 
result  he  succeeded  as  well  as  if  he  had  studied  to  disgrace 
bis  country..  To  proceed  with  our  statements;  the  ba:»e  and 
bloody  designs  of  the  first  Adigar  were  of  course  rejected 
by  the  British  government^  hut  without  any  superfluous 
warmth,  that  might  have  given  ,offence  to  the  proposer. 
.He  Wtts  informed  by  ihe  secretary  to  government,  that  the 
^ovrrnor  Would  never  consent  to  depose  a  prince  tttho 
nod  not  made  any  aggrrssion  against  him.  The  subtle  mnus* 
tertook  th^  hint,  and  immediately  asked  *  what  would  be 
considered  an  aggression  t  and  whether  an  invasion  of  thy 
British  territories  by  the  Caodians  would  not  come  under 
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'thai  d«i*ription?*  As  Mr.  Cordiner  does  not  inrorm  tif 
what  ans^ver  was  made  t6  this  signiKcatit  question ,  bat  jnerely 
remarks  that  '  from  these  circt)ni»tances  it  appeared  that 
hostilities  vYere  to  be  apprehended  on  the  part  of  the  Can* 
dians/  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  Adigar  and  the  iecretary 
came  to  a  tacit  understanding.  'What  eonfiriAs  this  con«' 
etiisi^nis,  that  a  compromise  was  made  with  this  traitor,  that- 
n  British  embassy  should  be  sent  to  Candy,  to  propone  to 
the  kitig  to  transport  his  pennon  and  his  court  into  the"  Bri- 
tish (erritoriesy  and  to  depute  to  the  chief  adigar  the  exer« 
rise  of  his  power;  also  that  a  British  force  should  be  main« 
tttfned  in  the  country  at  theexpence  of  the  Candian  goverci* 
ment.  Tliis  conduct  ci%n  be  construed  tio  other  way  than 
IIS  a  direct  furtherance  of  the  plans  of  the  Adigar,  the  ap« 
pearances  of  liuiiianity  being  barely  kept  up,  in  the  attempN^_ 
to  save  the  life  off  the  unfortunate  king. 

fktt  in  this  contest  of  duplicity  aiKJ  intrigue,  the  British 
governor  Was  (grievously  outwitted  by  the  Candinn  tuinister, 
who  in  point  of  pohircal  finesse,  seems  to  hate  been  no  an«* 
worthy  rival  of  the  prince  of  Benevenlo.  It  was  obvious  to 
•n  infant  that  his  wish  to  place  his  country  under  British 
influence  whs  insincere  ;  that  he  meant  to  make  use  of  their 
assistance  to  raise  himself  to  the  throne,  and  with  the  usual 
gratitude  of  the  great,  to  kick  down  the  ladder  by  which  he 
had  mounted.  With  all  his  crimes  he  must  be  allowed  to 
havennited  patriotism  with  ambition,  and  to  have  laid  his  deep 
designs  for  the  purpose  of  freeing  his  country  from  the 
neitrhbourhood  of  a  nation  which  had  carried  war  and  deso- 
lation wherfver  it  had  gained  footing  in  India.  Major-general 
M:icd(>wall  was  np[K)inted  embassador.  The  first  symptom  of 
f  he  Adigar's  (iuplicity  wai  a  r^f  u«al  for  the  military  farce,whioh 
he  had  engaged  should  accompany  the  embassy,  to  pass 
the  fh>ntierf.  This  he  imputed  to  his  want  pf  influence  at 
court,  and  the  excuse  was  religiously  believed,  although  the 
governor  perleclly  well  knew,  thiU  his  power  was  supreme 
in  Candy.  .Only  a  small  escort  was  allowed  to  proceed, and 
the  embnssy  relurmd,as  the  Adigar  always  intended  them  to 
do,withoul  having  accomplished  any  object  An  attempt  was 
now  made  to  ncgociate  with  the  Candian  court  through  the 
medium  of  two  other  nobles,  who  were  isupposed  to  be*  ene* 
miesof  the  Adigar.  But  in  vain.  Every  avenue  had  been 
secured  by  the  wary  ttrttiister,  who  in  his  turn  sent  an  em* 
bassy  to  Columbo  for  no  other  object  than  to  gain  titue, 
%'hic1i  he  employed  in  fomenting  disturbances  in  our  territo- 
ties,  in  making  every  preparation  for  war,  and  in  endeavonr- 
ing  to  proToke  the  Ctiglish  to  commence  hostilities.   For  be 
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was  now  resolved  apon  war.     He  did  not  with  for  the  helf- 
fxiendship   of  Mr.  North.     He  would  have  been  contented 
bad    he   been    aufFered    to  prosecute  bis  designs  without 
molestation  or  interruption..;  but  as  soon  as  tbat  gentleman 
refused  either^  fully  to  co-operate    with  hioi^  or   to  decline' 
interference    altogether^   he    despised   his    mediation,  and 
courted  bis  enmity. ^     Provocation    followed   provocation, 
and  insult  was  added  to  insult,  till  Mr.  North  had  no  longer 
the  option^as  he  had  had  in  the  first  instance,  of  avoiding  bos* 
til i ties.    We  shall  now  examine  the  mode  in  which  the  war  was 
conducted..    We  do  certainly  believe  that  it  was  the  Adigar's 
wise  Intention,  as  soon  as  he  should  havepla'ced  himself  at  the 
head  of  affairs, with  or  without  the  assistance  of  the  KngliHh, 
to  attempt  their  forcible  expulsion  from  the  island  of  Ceylon. 
But  what  we  maintain,  is,  first,  that  it  was  for  Mr.  North  not  to 
accelerate  that  event  by  any  superfluous  interference;  and  in 
the  next  place,  when  it  did  arrive,  to  confine  hipself  to  a  de* 
tensive  posture,  as   the  troops  at  his  disposal  were  neither 
sufficiently  numerous  to  atchieve.  the  conquest  Ceven  had 
such  a  conquest  been  desirable^,  nor  to  keep  possession  of  the 
Candian  dominions  when  acquired.-    After  again   making 
an  ineffectual  attempt  to  conciliate  by  negociation  and   to 
terrify  by  threats,  of  the  efficacy  of  which  latter  expedient 
a  great  opinion  was  entertained,  but  which  was  i;ejected  -with 
disdain,  it  was  determined  to  commence  offensive  operations, 
and  to  march  troops  into  the  interior  lo  take  possession  of 
Abe  capital.     Although  the  whole  of  the  British  forces   in 
the   island  do  not   appear   to  have-  consisted  of  mare  than 
about  two  thousand  British,  and   from  four  to  five  thousand 
native  troops,  it  was  presumed  that  this  small  force,or  rather 
as  much  of  it  as  could  be  spared  from  the  necessary  defence 
of  the  different  garrisons,  would  be  sufficient  for  the  subju- 
gallon  of  the  Candian  kingdom.     The  army  destined  for  the 
service  consisted   of  no  more  than  two   [European  and  one 
Malay  regiment,  one  thousand  men  of  the  Ceylon  native  in^ 
faotry,  three  incomplete  companies  of  artillery,  and  a  small 
corps  of 'pioneers.    I'hese  marched  in  two  divisions,  fj-oni 
'  Columboand  Trincomalee  respectively,  and  arrived  nearly 
At  the  same  time  within  sight  of  Candy,  after  experiencing 
scarcely  any  opposition  except  what  arose  from  a  noxioua 
climate,  and  a  most  impracticable  country.     The  roads  were 
for  the  most  part  so  steep,  rugged  2Vod  narrow,  as  to  be  im- 
passable for  carriages  or  even  beasts  of  burden,  so  tbat  the 
troops  were  obliged  to  leave  almost  aU  their  baggage  and 
. eveq  the  greater  part  of  their  tents  behind  them,,  and   the 
remainder  to  be  transported  on  men's  backs. .  The  fatigue 
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«nd  Imrd&hips  sustained  by  the.  arm v  wer^ incredible.  Cha 
taKing  pOjisessionof  the  city,  not  a  living  cieature  was  i^ 
lie  seen,  except  a  few  dogj^.  Before  evacoatin^  it,  the  inh»* 
bitan^s  haci  set  Ute  to  it  in  m-AXiy  piaces^  and  had  csrefulij 
^Uioved  the  treasure,  and  *•  very  article  of  value. 
.  As.sof»u  as  we  had  so  tar  succeeded,  the  fugitive  prince 
JM(^)tto  Saivmy  was  sent  Uw  tVixn  JufTnapatHin,  lo  he  placed 
mpon  the  ihrone.  A  nicies  of  c  >nvention  were  imme- 
eiatejy  entorecl  into  between  his  highness  and  the  British  go* 
Ternii)ent,-by  which  lie  virtually  resigned  liis  independence 
as  a  sorereign,  by  ceding  to  us  rn  fuH  sovereignty  one  of  his 
'largest  and  vta  st  fertile  provinces,  two  bill  forts  in  the  neigh- 
huurhood  of  the  city  of  Candy ,  which  were  sup(>osed  lo  be  im* 
)p*egnahle,  and  the  liberty  of  constructing  a  road  acrr^ns  the 
ft  hole  breadth  ofhi«  territcries,from  thesettleuientoiColum- 
b>  to  that  ofl  rincomaiecon  the  opposite  coast  ot  the  island.^ 
MiHty  otl>er  privileges  and  ndvantagfs  were  also  required  and 
rranied.  Uut  unfortunateiy  his  highness,  oti  his  arrival 
(n  his  capital,  met  with  not  a  single  adherent.  He  uaa 
destitute  of  that  support  which'  a  prince  should  find  in  th« 
ari'ectinns  of  his  people;  and  how  feeble  was  thai  of  the 
Ih  itish  array,  on  which  he  relied^  he  sooa  had  a  fatally  coa* 
,   ^i^cing  proof. 

in  the  nvean  time  the  king  oH  Candy  and  his  minister 
had  tnlren  refuge  in  a  strong  fortress,  two  days  march  from 
f  he  capital.  I'he  latter  again  opened  a  deceit&il  corres- 
pundence  with  the  British  under  the  mask  of  friendship, 
and,  shange  to  tell,  was  again  listened  to.  He  recom- 
mended that  two  strong  deiachments  should  be  sent  by 
fiinerent  routes  to  attack  tbe  fortress  where  the  king  re* 
sktrd,  pointed  out  the  line  of  march  and  mode  of  attack* 
and  pronu^ed  that  he  wonid  assist  in  delivering  the  sove* 
reign  isfto  our  hands,  h  will  hardfy  be  cr4,di ted  that  two 
cletHchtnenIs  did  actnaliy  m:<rch  accorHmg  to  t;<e  inodt*  and 
ronre  prrsi^ribed.  I'l^y  had  not  advanced  half  a  dozen 
miles  from  the  city  before  they  were  fired  upon  by  parties 
vjof  Candians,  who  had  bten  placed  in  ambush  for  the  pur* 
po^^^  and  who  liara^s*  d  them  all  the  way  to  the  fortress, 
ahont  thirty  miles.  When  they  arrived  there,  the  kiug  had 
of  rnitrse  t)een  removed,  and  thi  y  I'ouud  nothing  but  the 
fiaki*#t  walls.  I'he  couiniHnder  of  the  corps  had .  mose  ao^^: 
dom  than  his  «iu|#enors;  he  saw  that  a  snare  had  been  Iai4 
for  hini  by  the  Adigi^,  into  which  he  should  inevitably 
fall  if  he  continued  <o  pursue  ihe  king,  and  prudently  sti 
€ft  An  his  return  to  Candy,  during  which  he  was  harassed 
•H  iMftnre,.  and  fortunately  i cached  head  quarters  tiiougk 
%itU  coustdt: ruble  Ui^ii, 
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The  troops  had  now  Occupied  Candy  about  a  mqoHi* 
aDdtherniny  season  having  commenced,  al tended  with  ili 
usual  train  of  diseases,  it  was  determined  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  aroq y  should  return  to  their  respective  quarters, 
and  that  one  thousand  men  shooed  remain  in  garrisoirin 
Candy,  with  which  the  commandant  was  confident  that  he 
could  maintain  himsflf  securely  against  the  wboJe  forces  of 
the  Candian  monarchy. 

Before  their  departure,  finding  it  impossible  to  reduce  the 
nation  to  submission,  and  that  though  possessed  of  the 
empty  houses  of  the  capital,  the  Pnnce  Moot  to  Savvmy 
could  not  command  a  single  Candian  subject,  an  intercourse 
was  renewed  with  the  chief  Adigar,  through  the  mediumof 
B  Candian  ambassador,  and  a  treaty  entered  into,  b}'  which 
he  was  .to  be  invested  with  the  supreme  authority  in  Candy 
on  conditionof  allowing  a  certain  annual  revenue  to  Mootto 
Sawmy,  and  ceding  certain  forts  and  territories  to  Great 
Britain.  But  the  Adigar  had  refused  similar  terms  before 
the  commencement  of  the  war,  and  was?  not  likely  to  tulfif 
them,  now  that  the    English    army  had  not   only   proved 

.  itself  incapable  of  accomplishing  its  object  of  conquest,  but 
was  in  fact,  as  the  events  .  shewed,  completely  in  his  power. 
For  the  present,  however,  he  pretended  td  ratify  the  con- 
vention ;  but  soon  evinced  an  opposite  determination  by  va-* 
rious  actsof  hostility ;  and  in  noioiig  time  afterwards  by  ac- 
iualJy  assembling  a  numerous  army  in  the  environs  of 
Candy.     On  the  morniog  of  the  «4th  of  June,  before  day- 

H^brenk,  the  British  were  aitacked  in  their  quartet's  by  such 
overpowering  numbers,  that  arter  some  ineflectual  resi«« 
tance,  tbey  were  obliged  to  capitulate  on  the  foUowingcou- 
di^tons^  viz  That  the  city  of  Candy,  with  the  -  stores  and ' 
ammunition  in  it,  should  be  immediately  delivered  up  to 
4tie  Candians ;  that  all  the  British  soldiers  should  march  out 
of  Candy -with  their  arms  ;  that  the  Prince  Mootto  Sawmy 
should  accompany  them,  and  that  the  Ad  gar  should  take 
proper  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded,  till  tliey  could  be  re» 
moved  to  one  of  the  English,  garrisons.  However  deroga- 
tory these  conditions^  when  compared  with  the  high  ho|>es 
they  had  so  lately  entertained,  tbey  womIcT  have  been  too 
happy  in  the  safe  and  unmolested  tultilment  of  tliem.  At 
five  o'clock  the  samt  evening  theyiparched  out,  and  reached 
the  banks  of  the  broad  and  rapid  river  which  runs  within  t\vo 
miles  of  Candy,  and  with  the  means  of  crossing  which  they 
were  wholly  unprovid^.     Next  moromg, 

*  About  seven  o'clock  A.  M.  many  of  the  armed  Cha  lians  us- 
•embltd  mar  them, and  others  made  their  «p|>car||Qcc  on.Uu:ti|i{ia* 
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site  banks  of  the  riyer,  four  Frenchmen  came   up  u>  Major  Davie, 
and  informed  them  that  the  King  had  been  );reatiy   enraged  at  tb« 
adigar  lor  aliuwing  the   garrison  to  leare  Candy;  brut  that  if  thty 
would  deliver  up  Mootto*  Sawroy   they  should    be  supplied   witk 
boats  to  cross  the  river,  and  teceive  every  asstatarrce  to  enable  tbem 
to  accomplish  their  march  to  Trincomallee.     Major  Davie  replied 
that  he  would  nor  deviate  fro^i  the  articlvs  of  CHpituJation,  whicb 
both  parties  were  bound  to    observe.     Two  hours  afterwards,  apo« 
tber  party  of  Candian  chiefs  waited   on    Major  Davie,  tpoka  to 
him  in  a  very  mild  and   frii-odly   manner,    and   solemnly  declared 
the  king  was  desirous  to  see  and  embrace  MoottoSawmy,  and  that 
he  would  receive  and  protect  him  as  a  relation.     Major  Davie  con« 
•olted  his  brother  officers,  and  replied  to   the  ambassadorii  th«t  he 
could  not  part  withMoottoSawmy  without  permission  fromColumbo. 
On  this  they  acain  departed^  but    returned  soon  after%vaj4s*  and 
declared  that  it  Mootto  Sawmy  were  withheld,  the  King  woaldsend 
his  whole  force  to  seifeehim,  and  to  prevent  the  British  troops  from 
crossing  the   river.     After  another  consultation  with   the  officers. 
Major  Davie  a<)oresseti   himself  to    Moot  to  Saw  my,  told  him  that 
he  bad  not  sufficient  power  to  detain  .him  longer,  but  that  the  king 
had    pledged  himsell  to  enter  tarn    bim   kindly.  Moot  to  Sawmy  ex« 
claimed,  **  My  God!  is  ii  po^bible  that  the  itiumphantarmsof  tns*   , 
land   can  be  so  humbled    as  to  fear  the  menaces  of  such  cowards 
as  the  Candians  ?**  Major  Davip   and  the  other   officers  could  not 
avoid  entering  into  1iis  feelings;  but  as  it  appeared  that  resistance 
would  prove  vain,  and  involve  them  all  in  destruction,  this  unfor- 
tunate prince  was  given  in  charge  to  the  chiefs,  who  conducted  bim 
attended  by  his  relations  and  servaiits    toward:*  Candy.     On  his  ar-' 
rival  there,  hex  was  earned  betore  the  king,  wt.o  upbraided  bim  for 
havii>g  attempted  to  depiivo   htm    of  his  crown,  and  gave  orders 
^  that  he  and  two  sOf  his  relations  should    be  immrdialel^  executed* 
Eight  of  his  servants  were  de^jiived  of  their  ttoses  and  ears,  ia  wliich 
mutilated    condition    they  ariivcd  six    ^iciks  afterwards   at  Trie 0^ 
malee,  and  have  since  been  provided  for  by  the  Ceylon  gcveifiutteHt 
at  Ja^napatam/  .; 

This  sad  htimilialioiT  was  but  a  prelude  to  which  otirbraye 
troops  were  soon  to  und^eri^o.  instead  cF  assisting  them  ta 
crossing  the  river,  according  to  agreement,  the  Candians, 
who  novT  began  to  as>cmble  iii  greater  numbers;  threw  every 
obstacle  in  their  way.  And  now  follows  llie  tal^  which  every 
British  soldier  must  weep  to  read. 

*  About  one  hundred  Caiulian  Malays,  and  eighty  Caffrees,  followed 
by  a  great  crowd  of  undisciplined  natives,  posted  tlicmselvfrK  at 
eleven  o'clock  A.M.  within  one  bundled  paces  of  the  British  iumy  ; 
a  Dessauye,  or  head  man  came  up  to  Klsijor  Davie,  and  delivered 
a  message  to  liifn  in  public,  saying,  it  Avas  the  king's  derire  that  all 
the  gRrris<»n  should  return  lo  Cundy  unarmed;  and  that  if  they 
refuseJ  to  comply  with  this  demand,  tbcy  should  be  immediately 
surrouuded  and  put  to  death.' 
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Mr.  Cordiner  reiiui*Ic$  that  some  of  the  embanrasstnentf 
^hich  distressed  que  imforlunate  countrymeu  may  uol  yet 
be  known:  let  us  allow  those  embarrassuienu  to  be  as  great 
as  possible ;  they  need  not  indeed  be  greater  than  wl)at  hiov- 
$eir  has'repre^eated;  a  small  body  of  troops,  without  artiUerj^ 
was  hemmed  in  between  a  nuuiefaus  force  on  one  side,  and 
on  the  other  by  a  broad  and  rapid  river,  which  covild  at  no 
time  be  passed  without  great  ditikulty  and  preparation.  But 
they  knew  that  they  had  lo  deal  with  an  enemy  regardless 
alike  of  the  faith  of  treaties  and  of  the  calls  of  humanity; 
l^olicy  therefore  would  have  directed  them  to  any  ri^gue>which' 
aii|2;ht  offer  even  the  possibihty  of  escape,  and  which  could 
at  the  worst  have  ended  in  an  honourable  death,  rather 
than  deliver  themselves  uo  to  the  mercy  of  a  crueUa  cowardly^ 
4^nd  a  treacherous  foe.  '  As  long  as  they  had  arms  and  cbu-> 
rage,  their  retreat  was  not  impracticable,if  we  consider  the  im- 
rnense  superiority  which  their  discipline  gave  (hem  over  the 
rude  and  effeminate  Candians.  But  the  panic  that  f^ei/ed  the 
Briiisth  officersseems  tp  have  been  too  greatto  admit  of  delibe- 
ration. It  appears  unquestionable  that  Major  Davie  was  afraid 
to  die.  He  was  placed  in  one  of  those  situations  which 
every  soldier  must  .expect  will  at  one  time  or  other  faU  to  his 
lol^  in  which  the  service  of  his  country  required  him  to 
yield  his  hfe;  and  he  might  have  yielded  it  with  honour; 
nay,  in  resistance  lay  even  some  chance  of  safety  ;  but  he 
preferred  the  baser  and  more  dangerous  part ;  he  forbad 
five  hundred  brave  men  under  his  cjommand  to  y^  their 
arms,  and  ^ave  them  up  into  the  bands  of  executioners. 
They  were  literally  led  out  two  by  twi^^  and  butcl>ered  like 
oxen,  being  knocked  down  with  club/s  before  the  eyes  of  their 
cominander.  He  himself  and  one  W  his  officers  Were  the 
only  two  selected  for  preservatipiv  The  latter  died  in  con- 
finement^ and  the  former  is  still  a  close  prisoner  at  Cand3'. 
One  individual  alone,  a  corporal  of  the  )9th  regiment^  re- 
turned to  the  British  seldemeats  to  tell  the  horrid  tale*  He 
was  led  out  in  his  turn  with  liis  companion^  knocked  down 
with  the  butt  end  of  a  musket,  and  left  for  dead,  in  which 
condition  he  remained  for  sometime;  but  finding  himself 
recover,  contrived  to  swim  across  the  river,  and  find  his  way 
to  the  nearest  British  fort. 

On  hearing  the  disastrous  tidings,   the  British  settlements^ 
were  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  consternation.  The  Candians,' 
/iusbed  with  their  success,  prepared  to   besiege  Columbo, 
and  the  king  himself  advanced  at  the  bead  of  a  numerous 
rab|ile  for  the  purpose.  But  though  adepts  in  tl)f  a;tsof  trei^* 
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cherous  canning,  they  were  incapable  of  carrying  on  offen* 
sive  operations  ^ith  success.  They  were  easily  repulsed 
with  hardly  the  loss  of  a  single  soldier  on  '  oar  part 
by  the  garrison  of  a  small  fort  which  covered  the  road 
to  Columbo;  an*  additional  proof  that  the  troops  under 
JMajor  Davie's  command  need  not  have  despaired  of  the 
efficacy  of  resistance. 

Both  parties  having  thus  manifested  their  respective  ina* 
bility  to  make  a  serious  impression  on  each  other,  they  re- 
lapsed into  a  state  of  tacit  forbearance,  in  which  they  have 
ever  since  continued, ana  which  being  guaranteed  by  mutaal 
weakness,  may  probably  be  of  longer  duration  than  the  most 
solemn  treaty.  Thus  ended  this  calamitous  contest  after  the. 
loss'of  some  thousands  of  lives  by  sickness  and  the  sword, 
after  much  discreHit  to  the  British  councils^  and  more  serious 
dishonour  to  the  British  arms. 
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RELIGION. 

Akt.  ^\,-'Tke  Doctrine  4>f  God^ »  Moral  Gtwernmeni  of  Nations 
vindicated  from  the  Objecfiftnt  peculiar  toil ;  a  Sermon  priacked 
at  Trinity  Ckapel,  Conduit  Street,  on  JVediiesda^,  Feb.  \7th,  1808> 
being  the  Dai/  appointed  by  kis  Majesty*  s  Proclamation  for  a  gtntr 
ral'Fast  and  Humiliation,  By  the  Rev.  if,  E.  Jackson ^  pfi^ueeifit 
Cidlege,  Oxford^  assisting^  Miniittr  of  Curion  Chaptl.  M^y  Faif* 
Svo,   .Hatchard.     1808. 

MR.  Jackson  sectns  tostippose  that  Go(i*t  moral  gdverameut  orer 
nations  is  less  clear  and  perceptible  than  that  which  he  t-xercises 
over  individuals;  »nd  that  the  furmcr  is  liable  to  objections  from 
which  the  latter  is  exempt.  We  have  not  been  used  to  view  the 
subject  in  this  light.  For  we  think  that  ihc*  raorul  government  of 
the  Deity,  as  it  is  relative  to  nations,  is  written  in  the  p^oi'  of  his. 
tory  iii  characters  which  are  too  plain  to  be  mistaken.  An\  as  na* 
tions,  considered  in  their  corporate  capacity  huve  no  fmuic  exis- 
teaco,  the  operati<n>s  of  the  divine  governmer^t  on  thrir  weal  or 
wj),  accordiiig  to  the  Jigrec  of  their  merit  cr  denicril,  »fc   seen  jn 
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tbeir  present  visUble  and  tangible  effects*  The  rewards  or  {he 
punisbraent^  which  thd  justice  of  God  apportions  to  ^he  vice  or  the 
virtue  of  nations,  are  rather  matters  of  present  intuition  than  of  fu- 
ture expectation.  But  individuals  are  to  look  for  recoropence  in 
the  world  beyond  the  g^ave.  The  moral  government  of  nations 
therefore  which  is  the  object  of  sense  rather  than  of  faith,  is  more 
susceptible  of  denvonstration  and  liable  to  fewer  objections  than  that 
.  of  individuals.  In  this  world  individuals  are  not  always  happy 
and  prosperous  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  their  moial  worth  ; 
,  but  the  happiness  or  misery  of  nations  always  constitutes  the  crite* 
rion  of  their  rank'  in  the  scale  of  moral  obligation.  The  quantum 
of  moral  determines  that  of  their  physical  good.  The  more  or  the 
lest  temperance,  truth,  justice,  industry  and  public  spirit  4 here  are 
among  them,  the  more  they  flouriah  or  decay.  This  is  capable 
of  rigid  demonstration*  But  few  fast  sermons  hate  come  under 
our  inspection  ;  but  this  publication  of  Mr.  Jackson,  though  it  if 
not  'free  from  common  place  remarks,  is,  on  the  whole,  entiUed  to 
commendation. 

Aet.  12.' — The  Christian  Officer* s  comphtt  Armour;  containing  Jr* 
gumfntt  in  FavoUrofa  Divine  Revelation.  By  Colonel  A.  Bttm^ 
9f  the  Royal  Marines.  With  a  Recommendation  of  the  Work  by 
Sir  Richard  Hillf  Bart.  Second  Edition.  4a.  Matthews  oai  Leigh. 
1808. 

THE  panoply  which  is  here  offered  to  the  public  against  the 
shafts  of  infidelity,  under  the  auspices  of  Sir  Richard  Hill,  bro* 
ther  of  the  Rev.  Rowland  Hill,  is  formed  of  a  dialogue  between  a 
major  and  a  captain.  The  captain  combats  the  scepticism  of  the 
major,  and  at  last  succeeds  in  reconciling  his  mind  to  a  belief  in  the 
christian  revelation. 

Art.  }3%'^ An  Attempt  to  display  the  original  Evidences  of  Chris^ 
tianity  in  their  genuine  Simplicity.  By  N.  Nisbett,  A.  M.  Rector 
ofTunstall.    bva.     White.     1807* 

MR.  Kisbett  considers  the  four  gospels  principally  as  a  history  of 
the  controversy  between  .our  Saviour  and  the  Jews  concerning  the 
true  nature  of  the  office  and  character  of  the  Messiah.  This  hypo* 
thesis  Mr.  N.  thinks  abundantly  confirmed  by  the  phenomena :  and 
considers  it  as  a  sure  guide  to  the  right  understanding  of  the 
l^ew  Testament  and  some  of  its  most  obscure  and  difficult  passages. 
The  present  performance  of  Mr*  Nisbett,  as  well  a|  that  which  we 
noticed  in  our  last  number,  contains  many  judicious  observationa ; 
and  we  think  that  the  theological  student  may  be  much  benefited  by 
the  perusal. 

C^iT.  fi£V.  Vol.  14.  June,  1806.  P 
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Abt.  l4,^^Six Sermons  an  the  Church  Catechism;  origtnaOy  ieBver* 
ed  in  the  Parish  Church  of  High  Wycombe^  Bucks^  1797—1801 ,  at 

'  the  Bvsby  Lecture*  Now  first  revised  and  puklished  xoith  Notes 
critical  and  expository.  By  thtRev.  JV.  B,  WsUiamSf  M.  A.  Mi* 
ftister  ofRam*sChaj>elf  Hanertoh  ;  one  of  the  Lecturers  of  St.  An* 
,  tholtne  and  St»  ijohn  the  Baptist^  IVatling^streetj  Thursday  Morn*, 
ing  Lecturer  of  St.  Peter's  upon  CornhUl ;  and  Chaplain  to  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdown.    8vo«     3#.  6d.    Rivingtons.     1808* 

W£  cannot  bestow  any  Ugh  praise  on  these  lectures ;  theie  it 
nothieg  definite  in  the  explanations,  and  much  that  is  unsciiptiirBl 
in  tht  doctrines*    Pag.  10,  the  author  represents  the  uncertain  and 
highly  controverted  doctrine  of  atonement  as  'the  chief  pillar  of 
our  faith,  and  the  basis  of  our  hope/ — Might  he  not  as  well  have 
uffirmed  it  at  once  to  be  the  sum  total  of  religion  f  For  if  it  he  the 
main  support  of  all  that  we  are  to  believe  and  the  chief  fbundatioa 
of  all  that  we  are  to  expect,  why  need  we  trouble  ourseWea  any 
farther  ?  What  necessity  ior  theological  research  ?  what  for  practi- 
cal exertion  ?    This  doctrine  is.  all-sufficient;    and  thos^   wh/9 
lire  in  possession  of  such  a  salvo  canDot  do  amiss*     Bui  it  happens 
.infprtunately  for  the  verity  of  this  doctrine^  which  Mr.  W,  calls  ^^k 
thi^/^llarqf  our  faith  and  basis  of  our  hope^  ihht  k  is  never  <uice 
sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  our  Saviour.    And  we  simn}e  and 
unlearned  Christians,  who  have  not  taken  any  pains,  like  Mr.  Wil- 
liams  to  pu3,]ile  our  intellects  ^ilh  all  that  theological  reading  which 
is  never  read^  are  not  willing  to  receive  any  doctrine  as  essential  to 
salvation  which  Christ  himseff' did  not  clearly  and  incqntrovertibly  in* 
cuicate.     Now  though  we  never  find  Christ  teaching  any  thing  lik^ 
this  doctrine  of  atonement,  yet  we  do  find  him  most  explicitly  and 
most  strenuously  enjoining  ns  to  believe  that  he  was  the  Messiah^ 
to  do  as  we  would  be  done  by^  to  love  God  with  all  our  hearts  and 
our  neighbour  as  ourselves.    These  parts  therefore  of  the  church 
catechism,  and  only  those  which  inculcate  this  genuine  unaduUerat- 
ed  species  of  Christianity,  are  what  Mr.  W.  would  have  done  mos 
wisely  to  explain  without  meddling  with  any  dark  and  polemical 
points  of  faith  ;  which  if  they  be  parts  of  the  catechism,  are  cer- 
tainly no  part  of  the  scriptures.    In  the  age  of  ignorance  in  which 
the  catechism  was  composed,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered,  thet  some 
Abstruse  points  of  scholastic  theology  should  have  been  Introducedi 
but  it  is  the  duty  of  the  modern  expositor  not  to  dwell  on  those 
points,  except  it  be  to  shew  that   they  are  not  authorized  by  the 
scriptures..    It  behoves  him  to  confine  his  attention  more  exclusive* 
]y  to  the  enforcemeat  of  those  duties^  the  practice  of  which  is  the  only 
condition  of  future  acceptance  with  the  Deity,  while  it  conduces 
more  than  anp  thing  else  to  the  security  of  government  and  to  ike 
present  happmess  <^  mankind. 
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A|i%  J5#— Wtf  Propriety  qf  the  Time,  of  ChrUVjApp^arbnce  t^ 
the  World;  with  Ke/leclions^  on  the  Nature  and  Utility  of  pub* 
lie  Worship  ;r^a  Sermon  preached.  Ma^  %3d^  1808,  at  th^ 
opening  of  the  new  General  ffqptist  Meeting ^housey  Crari^ 
bxQQk^  Kphi.    Second  Edition.  U.    H.  P.  Symonds. 

MR.  £van«is  well  known  ta  the  public  by  bis  interesting  '  Sketch 
i>i  the  DiiiioiQin^itiioMc/  the  Cbnstian  World/  That  work  breathes4i 
i^pirit  of  moderation  and  oi^  charity  which-  does  great  honour  to  the 
author  ;  and  the  present  performance  doet  not  contain  any  senti* 
ments  which  are  not  in  unison  with  the  amiable  and  benevolent 
character  ^ich  Mr.  J^^ans  has  established  both  by  his  conduct 
and  his  writings.  The  General  Baptijits  are  a  highl}  respectable  body 
of  Chri$tia,ns ;  a.nd  there  are  among  thjem  many  teachers  who  would 
^0  houQur  tp  any  church. 

POLITICS, 

ArU  l6.'^Ikba$e$  «i  ParliameJit  retpecling  the  Jtnnerian  J>itcom 
■    ver^f  indudbttg  the  kite  Debates  on  the  further  Grant  of  twenty  - 
Thousand  Pounds  to  iV*.  Jewner.     Together  with  the  Report ' 
of  the  Royal  College  if  Fhysidans  oj  London^  on  the   Vacm 
.    cine  Inoculaiiom;  with  Introductory  Remarksy  by  Charles  Mur^ 
rof^    &s.    Murrayi  Fleet  Street.     1'808. 

AS  parliament  by  a  grant  of  ten  and  then  oi  twanty  thousaiid  paundl 
to  Dr.  Jenner  for  the  discovery  of.  an  antidoto  to  the  small  po;^ 
have  sanctioned  th«  practice  of  vaccination,  and  as  the  practice 
has  bees  approved  by  the  royal  college  of  physicians  and  by  aU 
the  medical  men  of  the  greatest  eminence  in  the  empire,  we  doubt 
whether  the  house  of  commons  ought  not  to.  pcoceed  a  step  farther 
and  make  inoculation  for  the  small  pox  an  object  of  legisUtive 
prohibition.  We  do  not  in  general  approve  of  legislative  inter* 
lerence  in  ihoee  Cases  which  ought  to  be  W%  to  the  good  sense  and 
espfirience  of  m^io^ind ;  but  ia  the  pteat^t  instunce,  where  a  coun* 
try  is  infested  by  a  most  vtruleot,lo^chsoi^e  tnd  destructive  malady, 
ibr  which  a  ukk  and  easy  rtmedy  ha»  been  discovered,  but  of  whicli 
not- only  prejudiced  ignomnce  but  interested  artifice  is  l^bowng 
most  assiduously  to  prevent  the  adoption,  may  not  the  repreientiu- 
lives  of  the^people  humanely  interpose  to  prevent  the  dissemina- 
tjon  of  the  poison  and  to  generalise  the  use  of  the  antidote  i  The 
healthy  aa  well  as  the  morals  of  the  people  are»  by  no  means,  uiii* 
worthy  the  eiten^ion  of  the  legislature  ;  and  in  addition,  to  the  ex*  . 
lirpation  of  the  small-pox  virus  we  shf  idd  with  pleasujre  behold  the 
lioyse  of  Qommuna  exerting  their  authority  to  extkpate  the  use  of 
spirituous  liquors,  which  are  a  deadly  poison  both  to.  the  health 
HiDil  die  mof»ls.of  the  commumty*  •  But  we  forget  that  the  pest» 
which  is  luffered  toiicvflge  the  community  ijB^tho&'/iR  of  alcoholixfl^ 
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distillations  is  «  prolific  touree  of  revtnvt ;  and  perhaps  if  the 
small  pox  had  in  a  similar  manner  been  an  object  of  taxation,  the 
philanthropy  of  the  treasury  would  rather  have  rewarded  Dn 
Jenner  for  suppressing,  than  divulging  his  discovery.  The  editor 
has  prefixed  a  very  sensible  introduction  to  the  republication  of  these 
Rebates. 

K'KTAJ'^A.cowfarati^'t  View  of  the  Plarn  of  Education^  at  detailed 
in  the  PuLlicatiom  of  Dr.  Bell  ard  Mr,  Lancaster.  ByJosrpA 
For,     Svo.  It.  6d.     Daiton  and  Harvey. 

IN  this  pamphlet  the  author  appreciates  the  claim  to  priority  in 
the  new  plan  of  education,  which  belongs  to  Dr,.  Bell  and  Mr. 
Lancaster.  The  original  idea  seems  to  be  tlie  property  of  Dr.  Bell^ 
but  this  has  been  so  much  enlarged  and  improved  by  Mr.  Lancas* 
ter^  that  he  is  entitled  at  least  to  divide  the  palni  with  his  com- 
petitor. Mr.  Fox  however  thinks  that  Mr.  L.  deserves  bv  far  the 
greatest  portion  of  the  praise.  Mr.  L.  indeed  seems  to  have  car* 
rfed  the  plah  for  abbreviating  the  labours  of  the  master  and  for 
accelerating  the  improvement  of  the  scholar,  for  diminishing  the 
•xpence  and  multiplying  the  facilities  of  education  to  a  degree  of 
perfection  far  beyond  what  appears  ever  to  have  been  in  the  con- 
templation of  Dr.  Bell.  For  tha  practice  of  writing  in  sand  Mr. 
Ijancaster  is  certainly  indebted  to  Dr.  Bell :  and^r.  Bell  is  said  to 
have  borrowed  it  from  a  school  in  Malabar.  But  whatever  may 
be  the  different  degrees  of  praise  to  which  Dr.  Bell  and  Mr.  Lan- 
caster are  respectively  entitled,  we  think  that  they  both  deserve  so 
muchi  that  the  portion  which  is  bestowed  on  one  need  not  be  de- 
ducted from  that  which  is  du«  to  the  other.  Both  merit  that 
wreath  of  renown  which  Philanthropy  will  always  weave  for  her 
choicest  favouritce  ;  which  is  composed  of  flowers  that  will  never 
fade.    '  '  - 

Art.  is. — Letter  on  t\e  Catholic  Claims ;  written  to  the  late 
Right  Hon.  Edmund  Burkoy  in  the  Year  1796.  By  the  Hon. 
WUliam  Smithy  L.L.&.  F.R.S.  and  M.R.  L.A.  now  Third 
Baron  of  the  Exeheqner  in  Ireland,  then  a  Member  of  the 
iate  Parliament  of  that  Country.     Ifrtht.    Hatcfaard.    1808. 

•  AT  the  time  of  wHtingf  this  letter  the  learned  author  docs  not 
seem  to  have  made  up  his  mind  on  the  great  question  of  Catholic 
emancipation. ,  The  proe  and  the  cons  were  oscillating  in  his  brain ; 
but  the  cone  seem  to  have  had  the  preponderance;  though  we 
trust  that,  long  ere  this,  the^  experience  of  thirteen  years  has  ena- 
bled the  pros  to  turn  the  scale;  and  that  Mr.  Baron  Smith  at 
present  considers  the  acquiescence  of  government  i'n  the  petition  of 
the  Catholics  as  a  measure  not  only  of  temporally  expedience  but  of 
moral  duty  and  tlie  highest  political  importarvce. 
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Art.  IQ.^Broiher  AbrakamU  Jwswet  to  Peies  P/yw/^y,  Et^. 
In  iz90  LetlerSf  to  which  is  prefixed  a  Fo^tliminioas  Preface. 
8&0.    Cradock  aihd  Joy.     1808. 

THOUGH  we  did  not  expect  that  these  pages  would  be  filk'd 
with  any  weight  of  argument  we  did  hope  to  find  them  enlivened 
by  some  scinuilations  of  wit.  We  have,  however,  to  our  mortifica- 
tion, found  them  miserably  deficient  both  in  wii  and  argument. 

AuT.  20.'--' A  Letter  on  Toleration  and  the  Establishment ;  ad'^ 
drested  to  the  Right  Hon,  Spencer  Perceoaly  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  With  some  Remarks  oh  his  projected  BilL  Spo. 
Is.  6d.    Rivingtoos.     1803.     '  ^         ^ 

THE  writer  says,  p.  3,  that '  the  most  enlarged  m([xim8  of  toleni- 
tion  do  not  require  more  than  a  permission  to  every  class  and  to 
every  individual  of  society  to  profess  any  opinions,  or  to  follow  any 
modes  of  worship  which  do  not  militate  against  those  fundamental 
principles,  both  of  natural  and  revealed  religion,  on  which  tha 
moral  obligations  of  society  are  esublished;  or  exhibit  aiiy  ciir- 
cumstances  prejudicial  to  the  peace  and  good  order  of  the  commii* 
nity/  We  believe  that  these  maxims  of  toleration,  if  they  wefe 
acted  upon^^wouid  soon  leud  to  the  most  outrageous  persecution. 
For  who  is  to  determine  what  are  the  fundamental  principles  of  re- 
vealed religion?  The  author  may,  perhaps,  think  that  such, 
principles  are  contained  in  the  creed  which  beHrs  the  name  .qf 
Athanasian.  But  if  no  persons  are  to  be  permitted  tYen  t^ 
profess  opinions  which  ere  repugnant  Ca  this  creed,  we  must 
again  fiU  i>miihfield  with  feggots ;  and  let  the  metropolis  be 
illuminated  by  the  conflagration  of  heretics. — The  author  leeiiis 
to  refer  with  more  complacency  than  we  approve  to  the  9th 
and  10th  of  William  HI.  which  inflicts  the  most  dftadful  pe- 
nalties on  the  denial  of  any  of  the  persons  of  the  Athanasi«,a 
Trinity.  Does  he  think  this  act  necessary  to  the  safttj^  of  the 
establishment  ?  If  so,  we  must  suppose  that  the  doctrines  of  the 
establishment  are  not  true  ;  for  if  true,  they  can  receive  no  injury 
from  discussion ;  and,  if  false,  do  they  not  call  for  a  rational  refuj 
tation  ?— According  to  our  sentiments  of  toleration,  which  are.  we 
believe  in  unison  with  those  of  Mr.  Locke,  all  opinions  may  he 
safely  left  to  themselves  without  any  legal  penalties  being  annex- 
ed to  their  profession.  For  where  opinions  of  every  genus  and  spe- 
cies have  a  free  and  unimpeded  circulation,  they  will,  like  grossei* 
bodies^  soon  find  their  own  level.-— The  false  will  finally  be  subverted 
by  the  true;  but,  where  the  rights  of  discussion  are  not  subject  to  any 
narrow  limitations,  the  true  can  never  be  overwfielmed  by  the  false. 
—No  opinions,  whether  moral  or  theological,  physical  or  meta- 
physical, are  proper  objects  of  judicial  cognizance,  till  they  are 
embodied  in  overt  acti ;  and  then  it  is  the  acts  rather  tt^an  the  opini- 
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ons,  which  are  objects  of  punishment. — ^TThft  abstrJicltens  6^  itiind, 
however  fklse,  absurd  or  fanciful  they  may  be,  do  not  fall  Within 
the  province  of  the  nTagistrate.  The  opinions,  vifh\ch'^iirepyofest'' 
td  by  Mr.  Hume,  appear  to  us  to  have  *  militated  against  the  fan* 
dfamental  principles  ot  natural  and  revealed  religion  ;''  1)Crt  as  long 
as  these  oj)inious  did  not  lead  Mr.  H.  to  any  flagitious  or  itticftofal 
acts,  we  do  not  think  ihat  they  were  fit  subjects  for  any  bunfati 
cogriiaabce. — The  merit  or  demerit  could  be  rightly  apt)rechitedofr. 
ly  by  the  great  Author  of  the  universe,  who  alone  can  see  the  secret 
[Workings  of  the  mind  and  heart. 

There  are,  however,  several  observations  in  this  pamphlet  which 
•^fe1ippfove,rfnd  ^ORie  suggestions  l.vhich  are  highly  deserving df  ktten- 
tion.  We  agree  with  the  author  that  *rhe  hun&ber  of  phVfes  6f  Ivorship 
for  the  service  of  the  established  church'  is  very  insuffident  for 
^Be'preserit  popullilioit;  and  ihui  ti>e  lower  tftnks,  \vho  liaVe 'ihost 
fteed 'of  religious  instruction  aYe  afmost  excluded  frbiti  thb  >*^oMifp 
t)f  the  church  by  the  want  of  seats.  The  pews  are  engrossed  ty 
•the  -richer  members,  and  the  poor  ate  left  to  shift  for  themselves, 
^ence  they  are  either  compelled  to  relinquish  all  pablit  #orship,  €iv 
to  perform  it  in  the  chapels  of  the  roethodists,rather  thiin  in  thb  trails 
©f  the  establishment.  This  calls  for  redress.  In  livings  in  which  thefa 
is  either  710  parsonage  house,or  onfe  which  is  out  df  !*epair,theati»hdr 
•Jifoposeis  that  whenever  a  vacancy  ocJcurs,  the  profits  with  ilie  i^^erv'e 
bftt  ceilain  sum  for  the  ^Performance  of  the  duty  should  be  s*« 
^<}liestered  for  a  limited  time  till  a  sum  has  beeti  ac'cumulated  suffi- 
^ie'm  either  to'build  anew  hbiise  or  to  ffepdir  the  cW.  This  strikdi 
Has  Its  a  iafutary  &nd  judicious  tegtilation.  '     ' 

*ARt.  il.—ThoughU  on  the  Catholic  Question,    'tfv  a  Profestnnt 
'  '     *   '       &f  Ireland.    Bvo.    Budd,  Pall-Mall.     'ftc/S.* 

'  THEIKt  is  rather^  too  much  glare  and  confusion  of  tnetaphor  lii 
'Inany  parts  of  the  present  pamphlet  ;  Wf  the  subject  is  judiciously 
treated  and  many  of  the  sentiments  arc  forcibly  expressed.  The 
'Author  makes  the  following  remarks  on  the  salutary  influence  which 
^seat  ih  the  legislatilre  would  probably  exert  on  the  few  Catholics 
^hb  nti^ht  obtain  it : 

^  Bad  a  catholic  a  seat  In  Parliament,  he  would  1)e  dravrn  \6 
'^e'lttcftropotls  of  fhe  empire,  he  would  come  in  contact  with 
Ihindsr  cff  the  highest  order,  he  would  be  encircled  by  those  waifs 
irirfdr  harfe  Yesouoded  with  the  lofty  eloquence  of  a  Chatham  and 
tfc  Burke,  he  lioulid  tread  tlie  hallowed  ground  where  Fot« 
h&passioned  by  the  loW of  freedom  and  fhe  love  ef  tiian,  rollea 
Vith  a  more  than  hiiman  ^ner^y  his  ^*  moral  thunders  o'er  die  suTi* 
jett  soul.'*  NcWideis  would  crowd  upon  his  mind,  hew  passions 
'animate lilsitekrt^^^nd  eVery  obinion.that  bore  n6t  the  stamp  of 
^tit'h  begin  'tb  loose  Hs  lidld.  Be  w«uld  Tetiihn  to  liiS  constituents 
i^artitW  imhl^mrt)  slitd  fiilTuVe  the  Spirit  df  nbcrkUty  Vitli  ail 
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faiAiMiloe  all  frieodlj  and  beni^.  Again,  tba  poMMrion  of  p(u 
lUkai  power  is  the  cause  of  public  spirii.  In  despotic  atatat^ 
where  the  people  hare  no  poUtkal  existence,  tfaay  nerer  identtff 
tiMOiaelTes  with  their  rulera,  and  the  renown  of  their  coantij  is 
to  them  a  topic  of  profound  indifference.  On  the  contrarjr,  ik 
free  states,  where  the  people  feel  their  importance,  and  are  adU 
mitted  to  partake  in  the  councils  ^of  the  nation,  aU  have  an  in- 
terest,  all  hare  a  property  in  their  country's  honour.  Closely 
connected  with  their  rulers,  they  catch  their  feelings,  and  wiftii 
ardour  second  their  designs.  To  each  a  nadonal  atchievement  h 
a  personal  exaltation,  a  national  failure  a  personal  disgrace. 
There  is  a  powerful  sympathy,  a  connecting  medium  betweem 
the  members  of  the  community,  their  feelings  are  in  unison,  thqr 
act  as  if  they  constituted  a  single  individual.— If  the  CathoUoa 
possessed  political  power,  if  they  had  seats  in  Parliament,  and  were 
permitted  to  share  in  the  adminutration  of  the  Government,  then 
they  would  identify  themselves  with  that  Government,  and  feel 
that  they  formed  an  kit^ral  portion  of  the  empire-«-»they  would 
take  an  iaterest,  they  would  possess  a  property  in  tiie  glory  of  the 
United  Kingdom—- Napoleon  would  cease  to  have  a  partisan  ia 
Ireland.— Thus  we  see  that  the  changes  produced  in  the  minds  of 
.  the  Catholics  who  should  obtain  seats  in  Parliament,  instead  of 
endangering  the  establishment,  would  have  a  tendency  directly  tlie 
reverse.  Hemove  from  the  Catholics  the  pressure  of  nnnecessaiy 
restraints,  and  their  understandings  will  expand,  and  the  prejudices 
of  their  education  wear  away ;  the  tide  of  public  sentiment  will 
circuhite  through  their  breasts,  they  will  cease  to  be  a  diseased  edu 
cresceoce  impeding  the  motions  of  the  body  politic/ 

T^  the  truth  of  these  observations  we  heartily  subscribe.  The 
present  author  will  prove  no  small  accession  of  strength  to  the  ad- 
vocates for  Catholic  emancipation. 

poetry! 

Akt.  U.^Poemi  by  the  Reo.  James  Hurdiij  D.D.  iaie  FeUon 
of  Magdalen  College^  and  Profetsor  of  Poetry  in  the  Unf^ 
versify  of  Oxford.    3  Foh.  l^mo,    Longman.     1808. 

THEfirstof  the  volumes  now  before  us  contains  'The  VtHage 
Curate^  and'Adriano,  or  the  first  of  June.'  The  second,  <  Sir 
Thomas  More,  a  Tragedy/  and  a  small  collection  of  verses  to  which 
is  given  the  affected  title  of  *  The  BouqueL'  The  third  comprises 
•  TeaTS  of  Affection/  and  •  The  favourite  Village/— 

The  earliest  in  date  of  t^e. above  poems  was  published  in  1788 ; 
and  ally  we  believe,  have^been  noticed  by  us  at  different  times  since 
that  period  with  their  due  share  of  praise.  The  present  publication 
is  a  tribute  due  to  his  memory  from  his  surviving  sisters,  to  whom,  in 
life,  he  appears  to  have  acted  a  most  affectiomite  and  exemplary  part. 
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The  rmy  iraaierout  and  respectable  list  of  fubtcriben  prefixed^affsrd 
An  booourable  testimouy  to  ibe  esteem  in  which  the  author  was  held^ 
not  only  in  bis  university  but  in  the  world  at  large.  '  ' 

The  short  memoir  of  his  life  only  confirms  the  impression*  which 
bis  writings  are  sufficient  to  create,  of  the  excellencies  of  his  mind 
And  heart.  \  ' 

Cowper  was  aitiong  the  most  intimate  of  his  friends  ; '  and  in  foU 
lowing  the  style  of  poetry  which  that  original  writer  had  introduced, 
.we  believe  he  thought  himself  following  the  standard  of  perfection. 
The  present  is  not  a  fit  opportunity  for  discussing  whether  Cowps r  is 
a  poet  to  whom  the  principle  of  imitation  can  be  safely  applied.  In 
our  opinion,  with  all  his  beauties,  Ke  must  ever  staqd  alone  in  bis 
peculiar  style.  Dr.  Hurdis,  however,  obtained  from  him  very  dis* 
tihguished  praise  :  and,  were  he  still  alive,  we  believe  that  one  line 
of  commendation  from  Cowper  would  more  ,than  console  him  for 
any  censure  or  n<^1ect  of  ours.  He  died,  most  sincerely  regretted 
by  his  friends  and  acquaintance,  at  the  early  age  of  38,  after  be* 
ing  married  only  two  years,  and  Mi  a  widow  and  two  infant  children 
behind  him.  These  are  facts  sufficient  to  disarm  criticism,  which 
.would  blush  to  disturb  the  repose  of  so  amiable  and  inoffensive  a 
character. 

Aet.  9Sjr^AbrMiUui  and  Punikea :  a  Tragedy  injhe  JciSjfrom 
the  C^ropesdia  of  JCenopkon* .  Ridgway. 

IN  a  post  advertisement  to  this  work  we  are  informed  that  for  a 
period  of  six  years  *  it  has  lain  unknown  and  neglecitd  in  the  ware" 
room  of  the  booksetler-:'  and  it  is  intimated  that  twice  nine  years 
have  elapsed  since  it  was  first  composed.  The  production  is  as- 
cribed to  John  £dwardi,  of  Old  Court,  in  ibe  county  of  Wicklow, 
Esq.  The  story  of  Abradatas  and  Pantbeais  beautiftilly  told  in  the 
Cyroprdia.  it  possesses  indeed  such  inimitable  captivatiens  of  sim* 
plicity  and  pathos  that  we  are  not  acquainted  with  any  thing  supe* 
rior  to  it  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients.  But  in  the  tragedy  of 
Air.  Edwards,  the  simplicity  of  the  original  disappears^  the  pathos 
is  weakened  and  the  interest  destroyed. 

Art.  ^^.---Kaihleeni  a  Ballqd  from  an  andent  Irish  Traditiom 
in  the  Failev  of  GlandUoughj  County  of  iyicktow.  By  John 
Edwards^  Esq,  of  Old  Court^  in  the  same  County.  Chappie* 
1808. 

THE  fair  Kathleen  very  unfortunately  fixes  her  afiections  on  St. ' 
Kevan^   who  seems  to  have  no  taste  for  gallantry,  and  so  resolutely 
persecutes  him  with  her  presence,  that  the  holy  father  clambers  to 
the  tap  of  a  precipice  in  order  to  get  out  of  her  way.    Here  he 
scooped  himself  a  chamber,  where  he  hoped  that 

'  Weak  female  frailty  should  haunt  him  no  more.' 
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But  cbance  which  fitvottrs  Idve,  or  lore  which  dcfpises  dHBculdes, 
conducted  the  despairing  Kathleen  along  the  narrow  and  pefiiosa 
track  10  the  8aint*s  retreat,  'fbe  good  father  wai  taking  a  nap;  hot 
suddenly  alarmed  at  the  approach  of  a  strangerthe  flung  out  his  arm  ia 
self  defence,  and  very  inadvertently  knocked  the  poor  damsel  down 
the  steep  crisgg  into  the  lake  below.  Such  is  the  substance  of  this 
miserable  ditty. 

Art.  25.^T%e  Hurai  Enihunoitj  and  other  .Poemt.    B^  Mrs. 
M.  H.  Hay.  IfUno.  10«.  6d,  Longman.  1808. 

MOST  of  Mrs.  M.  H.Ha/s  lines  are  very  prosaic,  bu{,  perhaps 
in  the  mind  of  modern  book-buyers,  the  elegance  of  the  engravinft 
will  atone  for  the  insipidity  of  the  verse« 

AtLT.  a6.—Ckarle$'i  SmaU^cioihety  a  Naiional  Ode.    B^  Of 
Auihor  of  the  Foxiad.    U.   BickerstaA    1808. 

IF  vulgar  abuse,  unblushing  impudencct  and  false  assertions  caa 
for  a  moment  gratify  any  reader,  who  was  not  an  admirer  of  Mr, 
Tox^  they  will  find  ample  amusement  in  the  low  and  contemptible 
lines  by  which  the  author  has  thought  proper  to  disgrace  the  press, 
and  to  style  a  national  ode.  When  we  consider  the  present  higb 
price  of  paper  we  cannot  without  regret  and  indignation  see  it  so 
deplorably  misapplied  ;  and  we  would  exhort  the  writer  instead  of 
spending  bis  time  in  fabricating  such  scurrilous  and  doggrel  lines  to 
apply  to  some  handicraft  employment,  in  which  he  might  be  of 
some  triflitig  service  to  the  community,  and  appear  in  a  mora  ra^ 
spectabie  character  himself. 

NOVELS. 

AaT.  27.— TAe  prtwtfe  Hutory  of  the  Court  of  England.    « 
yol$.  l%mo.  1^.     Crosby.     1803. 

IT  is  a  sign  of  gr^t  depravity  of  manners  when  such  books  as  that 
before  us  are  encouraged  and  multiply.  The  court  of  France  (the 
most  dissolute  in  the  universe)  has  abounded  with  them  in  her  mosC 
dissolute  periods  ;  and  the  court  of  England  under  Charles  the  se« 
cond  followed  the  example.  We  have  been  tolerably  free  from  stmi« 
lar  pests  during  the  reigns  of  the  Brunswicks,  till  within  the  last  few 
years,  when  the  very  weak  and  unguarded  conduct  of  some  persons 
of  the  highesf  rank  in  the  country  has  opened  again  the  floodgates 
of  scandal. 

The  present  publication,  though  there  is  some  paltry  ingenuity 
in  the  contrivance  of  the  veil  which  covers  it,  is  not  indeed  so  gross 
and  immodest  as  the  Atalantis  and  Utopia  of  the  17th  century  ;  birt 
in  dullness  it  may  challenge  a  competition  with  the  most  infamous 
of  its  prototypes. 
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We  ^uhmAf  adddMUkitkorw  ofOlefew  iosiAficas  in  which  we 
ate  almost  induced  to  fertn  a  wisk  for  new  re8triction»  on  the  liberty 
^  the  press*  The  wish,  ifideedi  is  suppressed  alinoit  as  soon  as 
Ibnaed ;  but  we  shall  never  eease  to  account  tbose/wciters  among  the 
asest  pre^dieial  to  society  who  eocpose  vices  and  errors  which  ail 
trae.patriou  would  rather  wi^h  to  be  concealed  in  th^  thickest 
darkness,  however  the  shameful  imprudence  or  more  shameful  in. • 
difference  of  the  principal  actors  may  blazon  them  forth  in  daj- 
»ghU 

Amt.  n.^Tie  Villagt  Gentleman  and  the  Attorney  at  Law,  a  Nar* 
raH9€.    Bjf  Mr*.  Dunamibe,  In  two  Fol$.     Itao*  Hatchard* 

HAD  Mrs.  Dancombe  narrated  her  story  in  any  other  way  than 
she  has  done^  the  Village  Gentleman,  &c.  might  have  been  consi- 
dered is  a  good  spedmeli  of  her  abilities  in  the  art  of  novel  writ* 
ing ;  but  to  make  a  king  and  his  eotittiert  of  the  present  century 
possess  the  powers  of  rendering  ttiemselves  icvisible,  borders  too  much 
tipon  absurdity,  especially  when  there  is  no  occasion  for  it,  as  we 
iilo  not  find  at  the  conclusion  that  any  punishment  is  inflicted  by 
Ibis  majesty  for  the  actions  of  the  guihy,  or  any  commendations 
bestowed  by  him  upon  objecb  worthy  of  ihe  fai^^est  esteem.  We 
kte  merely  told,  *  the  king  now  resumed  the  seat  of  government^ 
|)erfectly  well  Satisfied  with  the  admirable  ordelr  of  Providence, 
inrhich  sooner  or  later  justly  i'ewards  every  hnmauMhought  and 
action/ 

Ant.  Ify.—WilHam  A  Montfbrtj  of  ffie  Skilian  Ileirtsweij  bf 
jtgnes  Muigravcj  Jutht^r  of  Cicely  of  Rabyy  Solemn  Ir^na 
tionij  tfc.  in  three  Volumei*    12mo.  Richards.     1808. 

IN  this  hntorical  romance,  the  reader  will  find  much  to  amuse, 
luid  much  to  instruct  him  ;  William  de  Montfort  from  whom  the 
toresent  work  derives  its  title,  is  the  son  of  the  famous  Simon  de 
Jtfomfort  Earl  of  Leicester,  distirigui&hed  in  the  feign  of  the  third 
Xlenry ;  and  though  we  are  not  in  general  friendly  to  historical  novels^ 
yet  the  deviations  from  history  are  in  this  instance  ^<frtr9  T^r^p 
that  we  are  induced  to  give  it  our  cordial  approbation.  Though 
Zagda  may  outrage  probability  yet  the  belief  of  the  age  in  which 
the  story  has  placed  her,  is  in  her  favour:  and  when  in  these  days 
of  scep;icism  and  unbelief  we  still  observe  the  vulgar  yielding 
to  the  idea  of  certain  women,  in  altoost  every  country  parish,  pos- 
aessing  supernatural  powers  of  doing  evil,  Wt;  cannot  wonder  that 
in  the  12th  and  15th  centuries  we  find  the  counts  of  Terra 
I^Qova  terrified  at  the  powers  6f  the  Atnean  Sorceress.  The  Lady 
Juliet  who  is  a  prominent  character  in  the  work  before  uS|had  been  ^ 
initiated  in  all  the  arts  and  tefentes  of  the  Arabians,  by  w.hkli 
laeans  apparent  mi^a^les  are  wrought  which  are  cleared  up  in  tb# 
^haptcx  from  which  we  extract  the  following  passage :. 
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-^  Already/  asid she,  *  you  know,  Monrtfort,  that  I  reeeived  from' 
lUy  graatliiiocber,  tlhre  Lady  Albina,  ftll  those  prejudicjef  which  have 
been  the  metm  gf  ZagJn  tyrannieing  orer  the  minde  of  every  de«i 
•cendmt  of  Raymond  and  Fathna.— Akeady  you  also  knew,  th^t 
at  the  command  of  my  father,  I  listened  to  the  instructions  of  the 
leirned  Oihviaha,  who  himself  had  acquired  bit  knowledge  from  a« 
Arahian  versed  in  every  secret  of  art  and  nature.  With  the  kno#« 
ledge  he  acquired,  Gioviaite  also  acquired  a  spirit  of  enquiry  into 
the  truth  of  religion,  and  found  his  faith  not  equal  to  the  belief  of 
every  dogma  of  the  monk^,  or  to  Ihfc  pretended  miracles  wrought  %j 
■enselei^  blocks  and  stones.  Gibvtana  look4ng  beyond, saw  tl^ougli 
Ike  artifice,  and  beheld  cunning)  wicked^  and  ingenioua  Mamhf 
making  use  of  secrets  known  but  to  themselves,  to  terrify  and  mis* 
lead  the  ignorant  and  superstitious.  I  was  an  apt  pupil»  asul  Gia- 
▼iana,  as  iie  unfolded  his  stores  of  tvisdoin,  shook  also  my  belief  oa 
iliany  Bubfects  I  had  been  taught  to  reverence.  I  latched  at  tha 
infallibility  of  him  who  is  called  the  Flither  of  the  Christian  Worlds 
and  laughed  at  bis  dispensations  and  absolutions ;  yet  all  this  was 
concealed /rom  the  Count  di  Capeci.  AH !  happier  had  I  been,  bad 
inevcorbeen  taught  to  stray  in  the  paths  of  science ;  never  been 
teagh  taught  biit  what  is  usual  for  won>en  of  my  rank  to  leant ;  still 
then  should  1  have  attended  to  the  reproof  and  advice  of  my  Coa* 
-^BBsor^  tior  dared,  by  striking  out  a  path  for  tnysel^  have  laegbed 
«t  restraint. 

'  These  principles  of  Gioviana  became  known,  and  he  might  nt 
irell  have  denied  the  existence  of  one  Almighty  and  seif-created 
V  Mng^  as  the  saintship  of  weak  mortals  likc-ourselves,  prayed  to  ^y 
the  ignorance  and  .supeistiiion  of  the  times,  and  might  with  ihe 
^amlB  impunity  havte  denied  that  the  God  of  nature  existed,  as  to 
pry  into  U%  secreta,  and  form  by  the  hand  of  wisdom,  combinations 
so  surprising,  that  it  was  said  he  ^ealt  in  magic.  Persecuted,  he 
iled,  akid  took  shelter  amid«t  the  splendid  ruins,  where,  ere  I  ac- 
ecMiipanied  you,  I  had  visited  him;  atid  where  in  the  pursuit  of  hts  Ur 
yourite  study,  he  met  that  desith  his  enemies  would  have  made  htoi 
So  unjustly  suffer.  It  was  necessary  I  should  apeak  of  Gioviana 
tiMit  1  might  account  to  you  for  a  kind  of  knowled^  which  would 
-appear  to  yoa  supernatural^  and  which  I  should  at  the  time  haw 
ii^tioed,  had  I  not  feared,  by  so  doing,  to  lower  myself  in  yoa 
apinfon.  Ah  !  even  bow  I  do  it,  and  you  deem  me  a  vile  heretic 
«mi  in^del  to  the  holy  church.  Alas  !  ^  wish  I  had  still  deemel 
lier  infallible,  and  supported  that  a  certain  dress,  and  atteuiling  to 
frayars  that  touch  not  the  heart,  is  the  way  to  haaven.  I  hava 
with  daring  band  opened  the  book  of  life,  and  I  know  guilt  must 
he  punished,  though  clothed  in  scarlet,  or  in  the  coarM  garb  of  a 
nonk  J*— but  let  Wie  proceed  :*- 

*  At  the  court  of  th^  King  of  Sicily^  I  first,  beheld  you,  Montfort, 
and  was  struck  with  yuur  noble  mien  ;  but  it  was  another  cir* 
cuiustacice  which  so  pow^rtuHy  interested  me.     I  attended  the 
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qoeen  and  some  lArlies  of  tbe  court  to  tee  you  contend  with  a  fa« 
iiK>usw^estFer;'then  itwas,  ^loDtfort,  1  beheld  on  your  anp  the 
siicred  symbol  of  onr  faith ;  my  heart  at  once  ackuowledged^the 
Weslern  stranger,  and  conceived  a  passion  that  caii  end  but  with 
WBty  )ife,  and  which  death  alone  can  overpower. 

^  You  left  the  court,— -my  faithfur  Lorenao  agisted  me  in  <bl* 
IbWffig  yon.  I  saw  you  taken  a  prisoner  to  the  Castle  of  my 'Ik* 
ihers,  and  knowing  each  secret  outlet,  I  easily  found  means  to  en- 
ter and  conceal  myself  in  it;  whilst  Lorenzo  offered  hi^  services  to 
Raymond,  which  were  accepted.  Ah!  need  1  relate  the  varioufl 
SMthods  I  took  in  tbe  Castle  di  Capeci  to  gain  your  love*  Alas ! 
.  asi  j«caV  that  period  I  feel   deeply  humiliated  ;  I  degraded  myself 

*  ib  your  eyes,  nor  thought  whilst  sacrificing  every  thing  to'  the  pas- 
son  which  governed  me^  I  could  be  acting  on  false  conclusions,  and 

•  that  I  might  be  guilty.  Yet,  Montfort,  knowing  as  you  now  know, 
that  I  then  fondly  imagined  1  was  your  destined  bride,  and  that  if  I 
socceeded  in  gaining  your  affections,  every  sentiment  of  love,  pride, 
aad  ambition  would  be  gratified,  can  yon  wonder  at  my  actions? 
or  that  when,  goaded  by  despair  if  not  succeeding,  I  gave  way.  to  the 
agony  I  felty  till  again  routed  to  exertion.  When  we  quitted  thb 
castle  by  vrays  wholly  unknown  to  its  new  masters,,  I  was  the  happy 
means  of  preserving  your  life  by  my  presence  of  mind,  impressing 
the  ignofant  soldiers  with  an  idea,  what  was  but  a  natural  appear- 
ance»  though  very  rarely  seen,  was  a  host  of  men  coming  to  our  re- 
Kef, 

*  At  the  ritrns  where  the  sage  Gioviana  lost  his  life,  and  mine  was 
almost  miraculously  preserved,  I  was  parted  from  you,  but.  follow- 
ed, aiKl,  in  the  habit  of  a  pilgrim,  heard  you  abjure  all  connection 
with  me  at  tbe  Monastvry  of  La  Trinita.  Yet  1  again  followed^  a»» 
auming  a  fresh  disguise^and  once  more  was  so  happy  as  to  save  your 
lite  from  the  birnditti.  I  reached  the  cottage  of  Paulo  beforeyou;  the 
gentle  Marie  was  laving  her  fine  limbs  in  a  limpid  stream ;  I  behehl 
on  her  arm  the  maik  imprinted  by  the  mother  of  every  descendaot 
of  Raymond  and  Fatima;  convinced  1  was  not  tben'thesol^heiressof 
Terra  Nuova,  i  was  sunk  in  despair.  You  had  renounced  me^  and  life 
Sko  longer  desirable,  i  determined  upon  terminating  it ;  you  already 
know  It  was  preserved.  You  may  ask,  Montfort,  why  here  I  de> 
leaded  not  myself  from  the  charge  of  magic  ;  alas  !  I  was  convinced 
yoQ  would  not  credit  my  assertions ;  perhaps  even  now  you  do  not, 
for  it  would  require  more  time  in  explaining  what  you  have 
aeen  me  perform,  than  I  now  have  leisure  for ;  and  these  secrets 
of  nature  unfolded  to  me  by  Gioviana,  was  done  under  an  oath  of 
secrecy  9  to  keep  them  sacred  from  all  but  the  initiated/ 

A%t»  30. — I'he  master  Passion^  or  the  liUtory  i^  Frederick  Beau* 
moni.  4  Vol$.     Millar,  Albemarle  street. 

THC.fair  lady,  who  is  the  author  of  the  Master  Passion,  in  )icr 
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adHrtss  to  the  reader  says,  ^  And  if  the  secret  tribunal,  whose  jtt« 
dicift)  sentence  sways  the  taste  of  readers,  and  pales  the  cheek*  of 
wricers— hut  a  sudden  dissziness  comes  over  me/  Sec.  tl^c  wiit 
as  far  as  in  our  power  endeavour  to  dispel  the  alarm,  that  caused 
this  very  unpleasant  sensation  of  dizziness  by  our  candour  in  giving 
as  dear  an  account  of  the  Master  Passion  or  histor^  of  Frederick- 
Beaumont,  as  we  are  able  to  collect  from  a  dareful  perusal  of  dM 
work. 

Mrs.  Villars,  the  young  widow  of  an  officer  who  fdl  in  hattk  m 
India,  is  an  amiable  and  of  course  handsome  personage^  who  residet 
in  Wales  and  devotes  her  time  to  the  education  of  ker  only  cki\4^ 
an  infant  girL  In  this  task  she  is  assisted  by  the  rector  of  die 
parish,  a  Mr.  Melcombe,  who  isjtbe  younger  son  of^a  noble  famiiy. 
This  very  worthy  divine  has  under  his  charge  a  youth,  whose  iaCher 
is  amassing  wealth  in  the  East  Indies*.  TJiis  young  gendenan,  lhe« 
Frederick  Beaumonf  of  the  piece,  is  said,  at  the  comaMncement  of 
the  tale,  to  be  about  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  Miss  Helenn,  Mfv*. 
Vitlars*8  daughter  about  ten.  The  mast^  land  miss  read  togethbr- 
tnd  play  together,  till  it  is  time  for  the  young  gentleman  to  tak# 
hfts  departure  to  £ton  school,  and  from  thence  to  OxfonL  TU6 
vacations  in  each  seminary  were  spent  with  Mr«  Melcombe,  and  of 
Coune  during  every  visit  the  young  people  appear  to  eech  other 
more  and  more  improved  and  iklightful.  An  drdent  and  sincera 
attachment  is  formed  long  before  they  are  sensible  of  it  or  know 
what  it  means  lurthe^  than  the  friendship  of  brother  and  «istar«  v 
The  young  gentleman  in  one  of  their  morning  walks  toon  conviaeee 
Helena,  that  he  will  not  only  i>e  a  brother*  but  wishes  to  be  her 
lover  and  finally  her  husband*  This  not  iproving.  unacceptable 
to  Helena,  the  respective  parents  are  applied  to  for  their  consent 
to  the  union.  Frederick's  father  gives  his  consent  only  on  the  con» 
dition  that  the  lady  repairs  to  India  as  soon  as  she  is  married  t^ 
his  son.  Thiscould  not  be  accomplished  with  comfort  to  all  par«^ 
ties  ;  Frederick  is  therefore  desired  by  his  father  to  go  to  Vienna* 
to  settle  some  business  for  him.  Here  he  meets  with  various  (but 
Very  hacknied,  and  common  place)  Incidents;  and  returns  at  last- 
after  being  sometime  confined  in  a  cave  inhabited  by  banditti  with 
his  health  broken  from  the  hardships  and  sufferings  which  he  has 
undergone.  During  this  absence,  Helena  through  her  activity,  be« 
lievolence,  and  presence  of  mind  rescues  his  father  from  a 
watery  grave  :  the  ship  in  which  the  elder  Mr.  Bcaumont.is  a  passeW 
gerfrom  India  being  shipwrecked  off  Hastings.  All  ends  very  hap- 
pily at  last  by  the  union  of  Frederick  with*  the  beautiful  and  no  * 
less  amiable  Helena*  These  are  the  heads  of  the  tale.  Those  who 
are  fond  of  this  kind  of  desultory  reading,  may  perhaps  be  kept 
awake  by  the  perusal ;  there  is  nothing  to  vitiate  or  disgust,  though" 
we  cannot  say  that  there  is  any  thing  that  will  vtry  powerfully 
interest  or  delight.  A  young  girl  may  be  instructed  by  contem- 
plating the  frankness  of  Hetenay  her  good  sense,  her  chetirfulnesip' 
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Mid  above  all  that's  aJiBtrable,  her  coaAdetice  ki  ber  mother* 
Some  of  the  characters  are  not  badly  drawa,  aod.  the  story  of  Uo^ 
Woodland  is  prettiiy  told.  We  could  baive  visb^d  that  the  auiboff 
bad  not  made  a  petty  display  of  learoing  which  can  be  of  n<> 
0Dod  to  her  young  readv»,  nor  of  atty  avail  to  liefiSelf ;  but  carriea 
with  itaivairof  self-coaoei ted  pedantry  nvbich  every  worrian  oi 
good  sense,  mmld  wish  lo  avoid.  The  faults  of  thispiee^  fir^  vari- 
0U%  ;  but  there  is  no  defect  in  the  morality*  There  are  more  iii€i<*. 
debts  (alihougb  trivial)  thaJi  enough  for  cne  novel ;  and  more  than 
the  limited  genius  of  the  writer  was  able  to  wind  up  with  proper 
snd  interesting  effect.  Hence  the  narrative-  is  intricate  and  con- 
likscd^  Her  power  of  wit  is  small,  and  what  little  she  .has  is  spqile4i 
by  aflectatioD  :  nor  can  we  commend  her  attempts  at  the  pathetic 
and  sttbfime«  One  of  her  most  absurd  endeavours  to  be  fine,  is  an 
cUbrt  to  make  the  reailer  thrill  with  sympathy  and  admiration  by 
the  description  of  a  lady's  sufferings  during  a  &t  of  ih^  tooik-aoJif^ 
and  of  the  fortitude  which  she  displa)ed  duiing  the  process  o^ 
€gtraeiioH  which  a  neighbouring  blackHmith  is  called  in  to  perfonn* 
IVbere  the  author  ifitended  to  be  very  movi/tg  she  becomes  highly: 
ladicroua ;  and  our  risible  muscles  shake  Habere  she  m^ut  ibi^ft 
our  eyes  sbotthl  weep* 

Art.  Sl,-:^Batk  C/iaracter*  ;  or  Sk^f ekes  from  Lffs.  By  Peter  Paul 
FallcU  Stcttnd  Edition^  uith  many  Additiom,  Amongst  v^hicffi 
mrt  a  Poetical  Fump  Room  Convtnatiou.  4  new  Pr^ace^  aai 
cm  Apptndix^CQfitmniHg  0  Defence  of  the  H'orh^  and  o  CostfgatM/9 
afdti  Fer-Mtulor^  8r^.  ^.     Wlkie  and  llobinson*.    l.$f)3* 

THE  ijovcjofthe  •Winter  in  London/  which  obtained  some 
little  notoriety  two  years  ago,  from  professing  to  give  a  representa. 
l}on  of  characters  who  were  actually  playing  a  coiibpicuous  part  on 
the  great  theatre  of  the  metropolis,  hab  given  birth  to  several  other 
publications  of  a  similar  nature.  It  was  soon  followed  by  a  'AVinter 
lip  9ath,' and  a  •  Winter  in  Dublin/  The  present  pubfication  had 
jjisl;  cptfie  into  quf  hands,  and  we  have  since  observed  ^  Charac* 
tt^r/at  Brighton^  advertised  in  the  public  papers.  Of  these  work^^ 
j^oiie  of  which  we  have  as  yet  seen  have  adequately  performed 
th^ir  assumed  ti^si^*  They  have  for  the  most  part  seized  upon  one 
<^  two  peculiarities  of  one  or  two  porsunages  of  eminence,  antf 
bave  filled  ibe  rest  of  their  pages  either  with  professed  fiction,  or 
what  is  much  less  tolerable,  viih  perversion,  exaggeration  and  ifaise* 
bQ^<f*  The  preseqcy  however,  seems  to  us  the  best  of  the  set.  Not 
Uiat  Mr.  Peter  If^ul  Pallet  is  possessed'  of  any  genuine  humour, 
^^t  we  can  disco ver,  more  than  the  rest  of  his  frate];nity.  But 
ipost  vf  the  facts  to  which  he  alludes,  are,  we  doubt  not,  correct, 
and  be  has  contriy.cJ  ^  to  characterise  the  individuals  who  are 
the  objects  of  his  satire,  that  no  person  acquainted  with  Bath  can 
fail  to  reccgniJte  them.  But  the  characters  of  Bath  are  not,  we 
ibink,  of  surocieni  importaucQ  to  interest  the  British  public.    They 
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^o  not,-  like  some  of  oar  faigh-bced  liQQdpQ  C^jkioimUoSi'ttittn  t^ 
the  dignity  of  absurdity,     Mrs,  C.  (designated  here  by  tbe  fl|y«0^ 

^Mitae  of  Mrs.  Vehicle)  may  give  very  large  parties  ija  the  erf scealf 
and  win  a  great  many  rubbers  at  guinea  whist,  without  the  public'l 
carii^  for  her,  any  niore  than  for  the  irriti^b^  ^yf  who  runs  pios 
iutothe  latter  parts  of  such  other  ladies  u  encroach  upon  her  8t«| 
at  the  concert  room.  The  obseqaiouso^ss  of  an  orthodox  B^th  di^ 
vine,  who  admits  no  tradesmeB,  livery -servants,  or  poor  people  t9 
his  cbapel,  that  the  company  may  be  perfectly  selfcti  end  iim 
drunken  jokes  of  another  Bath  parson,  do  indeed  deserve  to  beheld 
«p  to  the  contempt  and  rod^a^tion  of  the  world,  in  as  much  as 
they  tend  to  injure  the  interests  of  religion  and  morality,  in  the  eyes  . 

-  of  the  undiscciminating  ;  but  the  perpl^xiti(es  9f  a  BiH^  ii^i^er  ^ 
the  ceremoniesi  the  absurdities  of  a  B^th  singer,  and  the  tricks  of 
a  Bath  apothecary,  together  with  other  localities  peculiar  to  ihat 
once  fashionable  but  now  declining  place  of  c^ort,  as  they  hav« 
failed  to  elicit  any  humour  from  the  author  who  has  undertaken  to 
satirize  them,  so  will  they  fail  to  excHe  in  an  indifferent  ttt^  a 
smile  either  of  amusement  or  of  r^d^.i^^e^i 

MATHEMATICS. 

Abt,  S^. "^Remarks  on  a  supposed  Error  in  the  Elements  of  EucUdf 
Bf  the  Rev.  William  Lax^  A.  M.  F.  R.  S.  Lowndes  Professor 
of  Astronomi/  and  Geometry j  in  the  University  of  Camhridfie% 
390.  Lunn.   Cambridge,  Deighton.   1807. 

M.  LE  &AGE  stafcs,  in  a  communication  which   he  made  to 

the  academy  of  sciences  in  1766»  that  he  had  discovered   an  erroi: 

in  the  21st  prob.   of  the  11th  book  of  Euclid,  which  asserts '' tba^t 

every  solid  angle  is  contained  by  plain  angles,  which  together  are 

less  than  four  rfgkt  angles.''     But  if  re-entering  angles  are  admitted 

(that  is  to  say,  if  the  pyramid  be  so  constructed,  that  its  base  con. 

tains  an  angle  greater  ihan   two  right  angles,  or  more    of  the 

same  kind,)  the  proposition  is  so  far  from  true,  that  a  soUd  angle 

may  be  constructed,  which  shall  exceed  four  right  angles  by  any 

given  number  of  degrees.     But  Mr.  Lax  contends  that  the  defini- 

tions   givejQ   by  the  venerable  Gcecian  of  a  solid   angle  exclude 

re-entering  angles.     There  are  two  definitions  given  by   Euclid* 

The  first  is,  the  inclination  of  more   than  two  lines  meeting  to« 

gether,     and    which  are  not    iit    the  same  plain,     towards   aU 

the  rest.     This  condition,  sa^s  Mr*   Lax,    is  not  fulfilled  in   % 

pyramid  formed  with  re-entering  angles.    The  second  definitioD, 

*  a  solid  angle  is  that  which  is  made  by  the  meeting  of  mor«  than 

two  plane  angles,  which  are  not  in  the  same  plane,  in  one  point/ 

certainly  does  not  expressly  exclude  a  pyramid   with  re-entering 

angles.     But  Mr.  Lax  observes,  and  we  think  with  justice,  that  it  is 

irirttially  excluded,  as  much  as  plane  figures  are  in   the  first  book 

presumed  to  have  each  of  their  angles  lest  than  two  right  angles ;  or 
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fl^e  ddinittoo  of  a  sector  in  the  third  book  is.  inteiidtd  to  be  con* 
Cned  (tboitgh  not  expressly  so  limited  in  words)  to  the  figure  in* 
chimed  betiv«en  the  straight  lines  containing  the  angle  and  the  smal* 
ler  pert  of  the  circt&mference  of  this  circle. 

Thi»i»  in  ttuth  so  obviously  the  meaning  of  the  great  fit t her  of 
geometry,  that  it  was  probably  the  opinion  of  the  royal  society. 
(to  whom  this- paper  was  presented)  that  he  did  not  stand  in  need 
ii  any  defence ;  and  this  may  have  been  the  reason  that  these  re* 
BNirka  were  not  printed  in  the  transactions  of  that  learned  body. 

MISCELLANIES. 

AwLT.  34— Aufef  cf  the  AnnuHtf  Fund^  eitabtished  far  the  Be* 
mefit  of  Goveme$9€Bj  with  an  Account  of  the  Institution  and 
fropo$at9for  enlarging  its  Pldn^  by  Means  of  an  Honorary 
Association.    4fo.  Johnson.    1808. 

,  '  k  ' 

THE  object  of  this  scheme  is  to  provide  a  comfortable  roainten^ 
•nee  for  a  very  respectable  and « useful  class  of  individuals  who  itt 
one  of  casualties^  of  sickness,  or  of  age,  are  too  often  left  witfaont 
any  other  rest  urce  thUn  the  aid  of  a  precarious  benevolence.  By 
^coming  members  of  this  institution  domestic  governesses  and  pub» 
lie  tfacbeni  have  an  opportunity  of  relieving^  their  minds  from  thai 
state  of  insecurity  and  inquietude  which  is  perpetually  tormenting' 
these,  \*h&  have  made  no  preparation  agaihst  the  contingent  mis* 
ft>rtunes  nf  life  and  the  certain  imbetiiity  of  age.  The  regulations 
•f  this  society  seem  to  be  very  judiciou&ly  drawn ;  and  wiH  afford 
not  only  alleviaticn  to  distress  but  encouragement  to  virtue.  We 
trust  that  the  subscriptions  of  honorary  members  will  be  large 
enough  to  enable  the  society  to  extend  the  scale  and  enlarge  the 
number  of  its  benefits.  The  amiabte  Misa  Eliza  Hamilton  h  said 
to  be  the  author  of  this  performance. 


List  of  Articles  which,  with  mamf  others f  will  appear  tn 
the  next  Nfimbcr  of  the  Critical  Review. 

Vodffson't  Juvenal.  Present  State  of  Ireland. ' 

Cajlej'sLife  of  Sir  Thomas  More.  Matilda  Beetham's  Poemt» 

Fmlay*^  Scottish  Ballads.  Chalmers  on  National  Resoureei. 

Boecoeon  the  Negociation  for  Peace  Hoare*s  Giraldns  Cambrenus  con* 

in  1807;  eluded. 

Sllii  on  Air.  Theory  of  Dreams. 

Bolhrojd's  History  of  PoDtefract«  The  Bees,  Book  II* 
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SERIES  THE  THIRD. 

%  

^— ^—  IMI      I    I       Ihl  ■!       .    ^  >  I  II ■■    J        III        Ill  I  ■     I  I  I  "■       I  S 

rOL.XW.  JULY,  1808.  Ho.  III. 

Art.  I. — The  Satires  of  Juvenal,  translated  and  illustrated 
by  Francis  Hodgson,  A.  M.  fellow  of  King^s  College, 
Cambridge.      4to.     pp,  572.  2/.    Payne   and   Mackiu- 

,  lay.  1807. 

WE  do  not  think  it  an  essential  part  of  our  duty,  in  re- 
viewiog  a n^w  translation  of  Juvennl^  to  descant  on  the  mo- 
rat  merits  of  that  powerful  writer,  and  in  truth  we  are  glad 
to  be  relieved  from  the  task;' for  we  apprehend  (hat  on  sucti 
)a  subject  the  whole  contents  of  our  common^place  book 
might  be  poured  forth  in  vain,  and  the  character  which  -he 
has  maintained  for  many  centuries  would  probably  remain 
unaltered  by  the  liveliest  efforts  of  a  modern  journal.  Nei- 
ther does  it  occur  to  us  that  we  are  called  upon  to  form  any 
commercial  calculations  as  tollie  amount  of  the  demand 
that  may  exist  for  an  additional  translation  of  his  works, 
or  to  consider  how  far  the  market  may  be  overstocked,  and 
the  public  already  sufficiently  supplied^  It  is  indisputably 
true  England  has  produced,  at  various  periods,  and  under 
various  forms,  a  great  number  of  iniitHtions  of  the  Uoman 
satirist:  yet  it  will  hardly  be  said  that  a  ^tut  of  ihc  article 
'^sued  as  a  necessary  consequence;  for  ^li  these  imitations, 
with  a  single  exception,  had  not  only  escaped  the  recolWc* 
tionof  general  readers,  but  had  even  foileilt'd  ihtir  statioQ 
in  the  libraries  of  the  learned.  Tiie  spirited  but  careless 
paraphrase  executed  by  Dryden  and  his  associates,  though 
■  to  a  certain  degree  it  keeps  its  ground,  could  never  he  regard* 
ed  in  the  light  of  a  complete  translation  of  Juvenal  :  with 
respect  to  the  few  illustrious  passages,  which  came  glowing 
from  the  mint  of  his  genius,  it  might  be  said*-* 

'  Naevius  in  manibus  non  est,  sed  raentibus  hseret/-— 

fov  they  were  treasured  in  the  memory  of  alt  true  lovers 
of .po,etry;  wilbouL  ever  )>rocuring  a  perusal  for  the  entire 
^    Cbit..Rev.  Vol.  U.  Ja/y,  lb08..  Q 
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work.  Mr.  Gifford  ha8  indeed  mo8t  clearly  proved^  in  hi« 
introduction^  that  a  new  trfinslaUon  was  due  to  the  present 
•late  of  our  literatare  ;  from  this  convictioni  be  offered  his 
own  to  the  world  ;and  aow^  before  his  preiensions  are  es^ 
fablished  by  the  test  of  permanent  public  appprobation^  a^ 
new  candidate  for  fame  starts  for  the  same  prize.  Is  there 
any  thing  wrong  in  such  a  competition  i  Is  it  not,  on  the 
contrary,  the  mainspring  of  all  exertion,  and  the  source  of 
every  species  of  excellence  ?  Did  not  Pope  present  Horace 
to  his  countrymen,  while  Creech's  version  was  recent,  and 
did  he  not  complete  the  mighty  task  c»f  translating  Homer, 
in  the  face  of  Addison's  avowed  and  exasperated  rivalry? 
In  consequence  then  of  the  negfect  that  has  overtaken 
all  former  wi^iiers,  who  may  be  properly  called  translaton 
pf  Juvenal,  a  direct  comparison  is  necessarily  instituted  be* 
tween  the  two  latest,  who  have  undertaken  the  arduous  task. 
The  lists  have  been  cleared  of  all  the  combatants  of  inferior 
pote,  and  are  exclusively  occupied  by  two  distinguished  ca« 
yaliers  ;  one,  formidable  from  experience,  and  respectable 
in  a  long  established  fame;  the  other  rejoicing  in  grea^ 
though  hitherto  untried  powers,  vigorous  in  youth,  and  in* 
flamed  with  the  noble  confidence  of  future  glory.  What 
must  inspire  every  generous   spectator  with  some  degree  of 

Srejudice  jn  favour  of  the  young  adventurer,  and  with  the 
ope  at  least  that  he  may  not  encounter  an  ignoihinious  de« 
feat,  is  the  courtesy  displayed  by  him  towards  his  veteraii 
adversary,  whom  he  treats  with  uncommon  respect  and  de« 
ferenc*e,  and  wliom  he  loads  with  the  most  profuse  and  liberal 
maise. 

iiut  thoqgh  the  present  work  cannot  be  examined,  with* 
out  reference  to  thiS'Compaiison,  we  really  cannot  promise 
tp  enable  our  r€a(iets  to  form  any  estimate  of  the  merits 
of  the  respective  writers.  To  extract  one  or  two  passages 
from  two  large  collections  of  poems,  as  the  means  of  judg^ 
|ng  and  comparing  both  collections  is  rather  more  thattwic^ 
Hsabsuidas  the  landlord's  production  of  a  single  brick,  as 
i|i specimen  of  the  house  tip  wished  to  let.  But  we  are  bound 
pot  to  shrink  from  the  declaration  of  our  own  opinion ;  and 
this  task,  though  always  in  some  degree  invidious,  we  are 
the  less  reluctant  to  perform  on  the  present  occasion,  be^ 
cause  we  rate  very  liighly  the  services  pf  both  translators, 
and  because  we  ct^nsidcr  their  excellences  as  so  distinct^ 
and  running  so  much  parallel  to  one  another,  that  they  can 
very  seidom  interfere.  Few  persons  capable  of  duly  appreciat- 
ing either  antjent  or  modern  lilernture,  would  willingly  be 
^ilhoat  either  of  them.    Mr.  Giiford  has  macfe  Juvenal  ^ 
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very  ioteiligible  and  most  entertaiQiog  English  work :  Mr« 
Hodgson  has  enriched  the  language  of  his  country  wilh 
iome  of  the  noblest  poetry  to  be  found  in  it. 

In  one  respect^  there  is  a  striking  difference  between  tht 
plans  of  translation  adopted  by  these  two  gentlemen.  Mr» 
Gifford  has  thought  himself  obliged  to  labor  at  preserving 
the  manner- of  Juvenal,  by  a  close  imitation  of  his  abruplnes!>^ 
bis  broken  lines^  his  sudden  turns,  his  rapid  questions  and 
short  replies.  Mr.  Hodgson  frankly  xontessing  himself  un- 
able to  reconcile  these  peculiarities  with  the  harmony 
of  English  verse,  has  sacrificed  them  to  ^the  sweeping 
grandeur  of  declamation^  the  exalted  stile  of  poetical  ora« 
tory/  which  he  justly  denominates  the  leading  characteris- 
tics of  his  original*  We  not  only  agree  in  this  remark^  but 
think  it  may  be  carried  much  farther.  Not  only  is  the 
versification  of  English  poetry  inhormonious,  where  the  lines 
are  much  and  frequently  broken  :  but  it  ceases  to  be  verse 
at  all.  The  I^atin  urmo  pedestfis,  however  interrupted  or 
delayed^  never  fails  to  be  perceptibly  metrical, — such  is  the 
variety  of  modulation  resulting  from  the  dactyls  and  spon- 
dees^ which  compose  the  hexameter,  and  such  the  advan- 
tage of  being  at  liberty  ta  run  the  lines  into  one  ano- 
ther. The  very  worst  verses  in  Horace  (who  is  much  more 
licentious  in  regard  to  rhjtbm  than  Juvenal)  can  never 
be  x^oijtfounded  with  prose;  but  no  ears  that'  have  not 
been  formed  on  the  model  of  Dr.  Johnson's  celebrated 
line 

*  Lay  your  knife  and  your  fork  across  your  platio, 

can  possibly  ascribe  tp  the  greater  part  of  the  following  pa- 
^ragraplb  any  one  property  of  verse^  but  rhyme: 

*  **  But  should  some  god,  or  man  of  godlike  soul. 
The  malice  of  your  niggard  fate  concroul, 
AndblcHyou  with  a  knight's  estate^  how  dear 
Woald  you  be  then  /  him  wvndrous  great  appear 
From  nothing  !     Virro^to  retervedvf  late. 
Grows  quite  familiar  :     Brother  j  send  pour  plate^ 

*  Dear  brother  Trebius  !    pou  were  wont  to  say 
You  liked  these  dainties,  let  me  help  you^  pray/' 
Touy  riches f  are  his  brother;  and  to  you 

This  warmth  of  friendship,  this  respect  is  due,* 


•  Tb9  whole  of  tltis  elegant  cooplet  is  e  itirely  grmtiiitoui. 

as 
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Indeed  the  rhyme  iuelf  hardly  preven^U  this  extract  from 
Mr.  Gi'fford's  translation  of  the  fifth  satire  from  falling  into 
very  tame  and  common  prose  ;  and  if  it  were  printed  without 
the  division  of  lines^  no  mortal  would  be  rash  enough  to 
conjecture  that  it  ever  was  designed  for  poetry.  We  sub- 
join  Mr.  Hodgson*s  version  of  the  same  passage,  not  by  way 
of  promoting  a  general  comparison,  which  could  not  be 
xn^de,  with  any  she\v  of  justice,  out  of  such  scanty  male- 
rials,  but  in  order  to  evince  the  possibility  of  expressing 
the  same  ideas  in  verse,  with  equal  spirit  and  fidelity  i 

'  But  if  to  Trebius,  by  the  hand  of  Heaven 
,  The  sudden  fortune  of  a  knight  were  given. 
Or  by  some  friend  more  bountiful  than  fate,—* 
Hnw  is  bis  wprth  increas'd  with  his  estate  I 
Into  a  lord  the  little  wretch  is  turn'd. 
And  courtly  Virro  loves  the  roan  he  spurn'd. 
*  Slaves,  wait  onTrebius! — Would  my  brother  taste 
The  sweetbread  ?    Let  it  at  h«  side  be  plwc'd  I — 
Dear  Trebitis  !  '—Canst  thou  not  the  cause  divine  ? 
He  is  thy  fortune's  brother  and  not  thine/ 

.^  And  it  may  not  be  amiss  here  to  add  the  original  lines, 
which  are  an  example  of  hexameters  much  broken  and 
interrupted,  yet  without  any  sound  thai  can  shock  theeac 
the  most  nicely  susceptible  of  metrical  exactness; 

'Quadringenta  tibi  si  quis  Deus,  aut  similis  Dis, 
£t  melior  fatis  donaret,  horauncto  quantus 
£x  nibilo  fieres,  quantus  Virronis  amicus  ! 
Da  Trebio —  pone  ad  Trebium — Vis,  frater,  ab  ipsis 
Hi  bus  ?     O  nummi,  vobis  huuc  prsestat  honorem, 
'  Vos  estis  fratrcs!' 

Under  this  head  we  have  one  more  observation  to  make. 
Though  the  want  of  harmony  and  the  licence  of  harsh  num« 
bers  appear  peculiarly  favourable  to  accuracy  and  closeness 
of  translation,  Mr.  Hodgson's  version  is  not  more  diflfuse 
than  Mr.  Gifford's,  but  the  contrary,  ^ 

In  proceeding  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  few  specimens 
of  this  work,  which  we  hope  will  be  found  to  justify  our 
opinion  of  its  excellence,  we  shall  not  pursue  any  par- 
ticular method,  but  shall  first  exhibit  the  style,  in  which 
the  whole  of  the  fifth  satire  is  executed.  Juvenal  there 
kiduiges  in  a  vein  of  humour  at  once  cold,  playful,  and  sar- 
custLc,  in  minutely  depicting  the  thousand  humiliations 
encptintered  by  the  mean  and  needy  client^  at  bis  patron's 
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table.  It  may  be  called  a  perpetual  antithesis  between  the 
luxurious  comforts  of  the  rich  man^  and  the  sordid  fare  and 
revolting  insults  administered  to  his  miserable  dependant. 

'  But  what  a  dinner  shall  be  thine  at  last. 
And.  wine  bow  worthy  of  the  grand  repast ! 
Thick  lees^  that  woollen  of  the  coarsest  grain 
Would  not  imbibe,  &hall  fire  thy  madd'ning  brain  ; 
Thine  eyes,  like  some  fierce  Coribant's,  bhall  glare^^ 
Foul  words  shall  trumpet  forth  th'  approaching  war— 
Freed  man,  and  parasite  with  fury  glows, 
Seguntine  fiaggons  deal  promiscuous  blows; 
Thou  too,  assail'd  shalt  hurl  the  goblets  round. 
And  with  red  napkin  wipe  thy  gaping  wound* 

*  Far  fropn  this  brawl  your  happy  lord  reclines. 
And  quaffs  the  nectar  of  the  noblest  vines ; 

(Pour'd  when  Rome's  chiefs  were  rough  with  manly  hairs, 
Or  tran^ilM  from  the  grape  mid  social  wars — ) 
QuaflSi  it  alone,  nor  has  the  soul  to  send 
The  gen'rous  cordial  to  a  drooping  friend. 
With  Alban  juice  to-morrow's  bowl  he  fills, 
Or  the  rich' vintage  of  Campania's  hills ;  - 
Matur'd  by  such  a  length  of  niello  wing  years,, 
That  date  nor  title  on  the  cask  appears. 

'  Stich  wines  great  Thrasea  and  Helvidius  pour'd,  * 
Crown'd  with  dark  myrtle  at  the  patriot  board ; 
When  Cassius'  natal  day  was  festive  made, 
.And  Freedom  drank  to  godlike  Brutus'  shade. 
'   *  See  rough  with  amber,  and  with  pearls  embost, 
The  goblets  wielded  by  thy  lordly  host : 
Should  the  proud  treasui;es  meet  thy  grasp  by  chance. 
See,  at  thy  side,  their  guardian's  watchful  glance; 
Who  counts  the  gems,  and  saucily  the  while 
Notes  thy  long  talons  wit\a  jeeHng  smile  ; 
And  cries,     'Your  pardon,  if  too  close  I  gaz'd, 
But  yon  bright  jasper  is  so  highly  prais'd.' 

*  See  to  thy  hand  yon  haughty  scoundrel  bear, 
Wilh  grumbling  voice  and  discontented  air, 
Black,  mouldy,  bread,  that  mocks  thy  ravenous  bite^ 
While  Virro  banquets  on  the  softest  white. 

*  Deck'd  with  rare  herbs,  and  stretching  oat  instate 
A  lordly  lobster  fills  thy  patron's  plate ; 

Borne  by  the  slave  aloft,,  as  if  tb  shew  ' 

How  much  it  scornM  the  longing  guests  below. 
.  For  thee  a  crab  with  halfan  egg  is  spread. 
Poor  as  the  scanty  supper  of  the  dead. 
Venafran  olives  zest  his  noble  fish, 
Though  the  pale  cabbage  in  thy  nauseous  dish 
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Braatlit  oat  the  lamp's  strong  odour,  and  proclaim 
That  the  rank  teas'ning,  from  Numidiacame. 
Our  empty  bBgnios  loathe  the  Moorish  smell, 
And  sick'uing  snakes  creep  harmless  to  their  cell/ 

In  the  next  passage  we  shall  quote,  the  reader  maj  think 
the  paral^el  is  pushed  to  its  farthest  limits  :* 

'  Behold  a  lamprey*— large  as  ever  found 

In  Regium^s  streight,  when  all  is  calm  around; 

And  Austcr,  resting  in  his  siknt  cave, 

Shakes  from  his  wings  the  moisture  of  the  wi^ve  t 

Forth  springs  the  fisher  lur*d  by  such  a  prise. 

And  his  bold  lines  Chary  bdis*  self  despise. 

Behold  it  only-  hope  not  to  partake— 

A  doubtful  animal)  *twixt  eel  and  snttt. 

The  frcst-bit  spawn  of  Tyber,  all  impure. 

And  gross  with  ordure  from  the  issuing  tew^r^ 

Such  is  thy  banquet,  markM  with  many  a  stain 

Qf  its  old  haunt  in  mid  Suburra*S  drain.* 

Virro^s  naotivet  are  admirably  set  forth  for  inflicting  Itieae 
disgraceful  insults  on  his  miserable  guest : 

^  Think  ye,  that  Virro  treats  you  thus,  to  spare 
I'fae  costly  dainties  of  his  better  fare) 
No  !  'lis  to  place  before  his  wanton  eye 
The  kungrjf  gUitou's  crying  comedjf  ; 
To  see  youi  rankling  hearts  overflow  with  bile. 
Hear  your  teeth  gnash,  and  bear  them  with  a  smile.' . 
'  Wise  is  your  host — such  insults  ought  to  fall 
^    On  Trebius'  head,  for  be  can  brook  them  all ; 
Soon  shall  he  bow  his  shaven  head  beneath 
The  lordly  lash,  and  not  a  murmur  breathe. 
Soon,  the  hack  slave  of  e'^o  this  slavish  age. 
Reap  the  last  fruits  of  Virro*s  patronage/ 

From  Sat.  5.  passim.. 

On  the  sixth  satire  we  feel  ourselves  neither  disposed  nor 
authorised  to  enlarge  :  yet  we  cannot  pass  over  this  admira* 
ble  translation  in  perfect  siieocep  as  Mr.  Hodgson's  powers 
appear  both  original  and  splendid,  even  when  contrasted 
with  with  one  of  the  mostsignai  uiumphs  achieved  byihe 
genius  of  Dryden.  Even  the  description  of  Metsalina^  the 
most  finished  and  most  spirited  morceau  thot  can  perhaps 
be  found  in  the«  whole  translated  works  of  that  ^  might/ 
master,'  appears  to  us  to  be  rivalled  by  ttie  same  j>assage 
as  it  is  represented  in  the  volume  before  us.  If  our  classi* 
cal  readers  wilt  compare  thesa  woadetfttl  bnatts  of  poetic 
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fkfe,vfe-nre  persuaded  th«y  will  at  least  think  it  doobtfal, 
to  which  the  preference  ought  justly  to  be  awarded.  -  From 
that  satire  we  must  be  contented  with  transcribing  m  siQgto 
extract: 

•  When  now  the  day  in  j«rnng  strife  has  past, 
And  nature  courts  a  little  peace  at  last. 
The  wediied  wretch  is  still  condemtiM  to  hear 
The  curtain  lecture  stun  his  sleepless  ear. 
I'ben,  like  a  tigress,  in  resentful  mcn>d, 

A  tigress,  roaring  for  her  ravish'd  brond, 

The  wife  transfers  upon  the  husband's  head 

The  crime  of  wand'ring  from  the  marriage  bed  ; 

And,  conscious  of  her  own  true  guilt  within, 

Groans  over  his  supposititious  sin  ; 

Raves  at  the  servants,  or,  dissembling  weeps^ 

•  For  ah  !  her  cruel  lord  a  mistress  keeps  !  '^  . 
Weeps  at  her  will,  such  ready  tears  supply 
Ih'  exhaustless  fountain  of  a  woman's  eye, 
Sta^id  in  their  place,  wait  her  command  to  fall, 
Nor  ever  disobey  the  sudden  call. 

But  you,  fond  cuckold  !    by  her  cunning  mov'd  ; 
Think  never  man  was  like  yourself  belov'd  ; 
Catch  on  yonr  globing  lips  the  crystal  tide. 
And  hang  enamoiir'd  o'er  your  beauteous  bride. 
Oh  !  could  you  ope  yon  escritoire,  and  there 
Peruse  the  letters  to  your  jealous  fair  I —  • 

*  But  lo  I  th'  adult'ress  in  the  fact  is  caught— 
Now  what  excuse,  Qainctilian,  for  her  fault  f 
Can  alt  your  eloquence  defend  the  deed  ? 
No !  for  thyself,  thou  shameless  harlot,  plead.— 
Nor  hesitates  the  whore — *  I've  sinnM,  I  grant  j 
But  mutual  freedom  was  our  covenant. 
Say,  did  I  ever  act  the  sordid  spy, 
Or  interrupt  your  pleasing  privacy  ! 
Call  heaven  and  earth  to  witness  as  yon  will, 
I  shall  be  frail,  and  but  a  woman  still/  Sat.  6p  v.  411.  et  seq. 

^  Can  any  thing  exceed  the  boldness^  the  spirit^  the  drama- 
tic effect^  of  this  domestic  scene? 

We  now  take  one  of  the  few  opportunities  that  occur  of 
displaying  the  tdents  of  this  translator  for  tender  and  in* 
teresting  poetry,  and  the  picturesque  description  of  natural 
objects.     Juvenal  who  rarely  indulges  this  vein  of  pleasing 

*  We  h%ve  here  taken  the  liberty  of  omitting  a  couplet,  which  represent  no-' 
thing  in  the  original,  and  appisarstgvs  to  weaken  the  fuft^ieatly  atruog  eSeet 
•ff  tM  two  prmdoif  UuflK 
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sentimenti  has  4iever  displayed  it  more  amiably, thao  ia  the 
twelfth  satire,  where  he  ceiebrates^'the  escape  qF  his  friead 
from  shipwreck  : 

'  But  when  the  winds  were  silent,  and  the  tea 
Lay,  as  asleep,  in  smooth  tranquillity ': 
When  now  the  sailori  rescued  from  the  wave, 
No  longer  shudder'd  at  a  wat'ry  grave  ; 
When  the  kind  Fates  the  iab'ring  vessel  sped. 
And  wove  wit))  cheerful  hand  a  whiter  thread  ; 
Upcin  the  ocean  blew  a  gentle  gale^ 
And  s weird  the  gown,  extended  for  a  sail* 
Her  foresprii  only  l^ft,  the  leaky  bark 
Saw  ttie  glad  sun  Illume  the  welkin  dark; 
With  renovated  hope,  o'ercoming  fear, 
Saw  the  green  coast  of  Italy  appear  : 
And  the  lov'd  hills,  to   which  lulus  bore 
The  seat  of  empire  from  Lavinium's  shore ; 
Hills  that  receiv'd  an  everlasting  name 
From  the  while  sow  the  Mantuan  gave  to  fame, 

^  The  pon  at  length  our  weary  sailors  gain 
Wheve  a  new  Pharos  lights  tha  Tuscan  maia« 
Enter  the  moles,  (that^^runuing  out  so  wide. 
Clasp  in  their  giant  arms  tlie  billowy  tide. 
That  leave,  afar  diminishing,  the  land, 
More  wondrous  than  the  works  of  nature's  hand) 
And  moor  their  shattered  bark,  where  safely  stray 
The  Baian  wherries  o'er  the  G|.uief  bay. 
Now  to  the  pitying  gods  they  haste  to  bear 
The  grateful  offering  of  their  votive  hair; 
Tread  the  dear  sorii  again  with  joyous  glee^ 
And  love  to  tell  the  dangers  of  the  sea.'  ^ 

Sat.  12.7.  101,  &c. 

This  beautiful  picture  reminds  one  of  alt  that  is  fresh,  and 
soft,  and  brilliant,  in  the  loveliest  sea-pieces  of  Claude,  whose 
delicate  and  alluring  style  has  been  less  frequently  attempt- 
ed by  the  strong  hand  of  Juvenal,  than  the  coarser  taste 
which  suggested  a  copy  of  vulgar  but  striking  objects  to 
the  faithful  pencil  of  Teniers.  We  do  not  profess  to  be. 
creat  connoisseurs  io  that  Chinese  school  of  paiating,  whieh 
has  of  late  been  often  so  familiar  for  the  purpose  of  iilustraU 
ing  criticisms  on  the  productions  of  a  sister- art;  but  we  may. 
^nfidently  refer  our  readers  to  Mr.  Hodgson's  exhibition' 
6i\\\^m(nagt  of  Codrus,  the  multiplied  perils  that  infest 
the  streets  of  Uome,  and  other  particulars  in  the  third  satire, 
tQ  prove  (hat  he  possesses  much  of  the  skifl,  humour,  and 
couectoess,  thai  distinguish  the  Flemish  artijils.  .  . 
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*We  cartBOt  excuse'  ourselves  from  p^roduciog  a  specimea 
pfihe  tenth  satire. 

*  How  are  the  mighty  change<l  to  dust  !  how  small 
The  urn  that  holds  what  ODce  was  Hannibal  I 
Yei  in  these  silent  a^hes  dwelt  a  soul 
No  fear  could  daunt,  no  limit  could  controul — 
Not  the  wide  space  of  Afric's  fruitful  reign, 
From  Nile's  warm  torrent  to  the  Moorish  main, 
Stretching  its  vast  interminable  tracks 
To  other  elephants,  aiTd  other  blacks. 
Spain  swells  his  empire,  but  he  pants  for  more  ; 
The  steepy  Pyrenees  he  rushes  o'er — 
In  vain  Would  nature  to  the  chiief  oppose 
Hercloud-capt  Alps  and  everlasting  snows ; 
Burst  by  bis  art,  the  solid  mountain  yields 
A  yawning  passage  to  Jtalia's  fitiidsv; 
ItaUa's  (iclds^are  his;  bur,  thundering  on. 
Insatiate  yet,  he  cries,  *  We've  nothing  won! 
Till  the  detested  gates  we  batter  down. 
And  sound  our  trumpets  through  the  blading  town, 
TiH  I  myself  in  midSuburra  stand. 
And  plant  the  Punic  flag  with  conquering  band/ 
Oh  !  whata  picture  would  the  chief  have  made, 
The  one-ey'd  chi«f,  when  thus  he  proudly  said> 
On  his  triumphant  elephant  displayed  1 
Thy  work,  O  Fame  I  thus  gallantly  begun. 
How  didst  thou  finish  for  thy  favoured  son  ? 
Swift  Rout  behind  and  skulking  Terror  wait 
On  his  vain  march — the  glorioui  and  the  great, 
TKe  godlike  Hannibal,  condemned  to  fly 
Forsharaeful  safety  to  a  foreign  sky, 
Before  a  despot's  tent,  the  cruel  sport, 
Tbewonder  of  an  Asiatic  court. 
Bows  his  brave  head  with  all  a  suppliant's  fear« 
Till  thc^Bithyniau  deign  to  wake,  and  hear. 
No  hostile  dart,  nor  rocky  fragment  hurl'd. 
Laid  low  this  hot  disturber  of  the  world  ; 
A  little  ring  aveng'd  the  heaps  of  slain, 
The  streams  of  blood  on  Cannae's  fatal  piain« ' 
.    Was  it  for  this,  infuriate  chief,  yoticrost 
Each  Alpine  barrier  of  relentless  frost. 
Was  it  for  this  you  triumphed, — to  employ 
The  teaching  pedant,  and  declaiming  boy  V 
^  Sat.  X.  p.  193.    • 

Our  readers  will  hardly  expect  any  apology  for  tiie  length  of  " 
'  these  extracts^  with  which  we  are  coofideot  that  they  will  be 
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much  better  pleased,  than  with  any  observations  of  oar  owo» 
It  has  been  our  aim  not  to  pick  out  a  few    epigrammatic 
sind  insulated  senlencesi  but,  b;  passages  of  sufficient  extent 
to  comprise  all  the  leading  points  of  Mr.  H/s  stvie,  to  enable 
our  readers  to  judge  of  the  general  merits  of  his  execution* 
The  prevailing  faults,  which  will   arrest  tlieir  attention,   are 
a  degree  of  car^essness  that  sometimes  affects  the  diction, 
and  too  great  a  propensity  to  expand  the  original,  to  which 
indeed  unauthorised  additions  have,  in  our  opinion,  been  oc* 
casionally  made.     On  the  whole,  however,  it  cannot  be  fair* 
ly  said  that  many  liberties  are  taken  with  the  original ;  and 
the  threadbare  metaphor  of  cloathing  him  with  a  finer  coat, 
which  does  not  fit  nim  so  exactly,^  is  by  no  means  appli- 
cable. But  of  the  last-mentioned  fault  we  wish  to  denounce 
one  example,  which  offends  us  the  more,  because  it  is  inter- 
polated in  a  passage  of  great  force,  and  extraordinary  beauty, 
in  the  fourteenth  satire.     Juvenal's  expression— Ctimyanaf 
pejora  seneT'^i9  amplified  into  a  couplet — 

'  When  in  thy  life  still  fouler  blots  are  seen, 
,    And  the  dry  wood's  more  rotten  than  the  green  ; 

in  which  not  only  is  a  new  line  added,  butan  unmeaning^ 
we  had  almost  staid  an  incongruous  metaphor,  is  introduced  ; 
for  rotten  wood  must  be  dry,  and  green  wood  cannot  be  rot- 
ten. Though  we  have  not  transcribed  the  passage,  in  which 
this  faulty  metaphor  occurs,  it  ought  not  to  escape  the  cen- 
sure of  sound  criticism. 

There  are  critics,  whom  nature  has  formed  rather  to  dis- 
cover a  flaw  in  the  drapery  of  the  finest  siatue,  than  to 
contemplate  the  beauty  ofits  form ;  wbo  can  detect  the  dis- 
coloration of  a  single  stone,  but  are  incapable  of  admiring 
the  magnificent  effect  of  a  building;  and  whose  utter  in- 
ability to  feel  and  relish  the  genuine  excellence  of  poetry 
leaves  them  at  full  leisure  to  search  for  grammatif^al  errors^ 
and  minute  violations  of  the  rules  in  perusing  the  best  and 
.  woblest  composition.  To  such  critics  we  can  promise  but 
little  gratification  in  Mr.  H/s  volume,  vfee  language  of 
which  is  in  general,  if  not  universaUy,  remarkable  for  cor- 
rectness. One  or  two  questionable  phrases  we  think  it  nc^ 
cessary  to  point  out.  '  Sooner  than  mt  shall  these  vile  Sy» 
rians  sign  '  may  at  least  be   doubled,   though    it  is  by  no 

*  This  ancient  and  reverend  juke  is  oeaUy  applied  by  bishop  Seeker  in  one  of 
his  letters  to  Miss  Carter — '  rntess  you  can  prove  to  me  Unit  j^ctetos  wore  % 
lac«d  «oatj  1  will  noi  aHow  yon  to  drat  bim  in  one.' 
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means  an  uncommon  idiom,  according  to  the  itsage  of  our 
best  ^writers,  and"  in  conformity   with  the  French  expres- 
sion, <  p1ut6t  que  moi' ;  sooner  than  /  is  indisputably  acca« 
rate,  and  therefore  otrght  to  be  preferred.     We  had  marked 
'  boyis/i  gold  *  as  an  objectional  translation  of  buila ;  bttt 
Johnson's  definition  of  boyish —  '  belonging  to  a  boy/  and 
our  recollection  of  the  Latin  virilis,  which  is  perpetuajly  joined 
to  toga,  convince  us  that  we  were  mistaken  in  our  first  im- 
pression.    The    expression     'voolikc    offals/ — signifying 
'  such  offals  as  a  dog  might  eat/  stands  upon  wholly  differeoc 
ground,  and  is,  we  think  indefensible ;  at  the  same  time  we 
must  observe  that  we  have  great  doubts  whether  Juvenar« 
Latin  was  pure,  when  he  employed/arm  canim  for  the  same 
purpose ;  and  if  the  reviews  of  bis  time  could  be  produced^ 
we  would  venture  a  large  wager  that  the  phrase   would  be 
found  severely  stigmatised  by  our  Roman  brethren.     *Each 
thought  their  native  gods/  8cc.  though   at  first  sight  it  ap- 
pears open  to  censure,  is  in  fact  only  a  trap    for  a  shallow 
grammarian,  who  would  complain  that  the  natural  adjective 
their %hould  be  referred  to  each^  a  singular  substantive;  fos- 
getting  that  each  referred  to  twd  nouns  of  multitude, — the 
state,  or  people  of  Ombi  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  (or  ratlier 
those)  of  Tentyra  on  the  other.     We  will  illustrate  this  by  aa 
instance,  which  occurs  to  us  at    the  moment,  though  it 
may  be  condemned  as  drawn  from  our  own  vocation*    *  One 
set  of  reviewers  calumniated  a  woik,  of  which    they  could 
not  feel  the  excellence ;  another  strove  to  do  justice  to  ge- 
nius, which  they  respected  and  admired  :   each  maintained 
that  their  own  opinion  was  right.'    So  much  for  Mr.  H/t 
verbal  errors* 

The  eighth  satire  and  the  thirteenth^  being  translated  by 
two  friends  of  th^  author,  Mr.  Merivale,  and  Mr.  B.  Drury^ 
~  require  a  separate  examination.  We  should  have  been 
equally^  astonished  and  concerned,  if  these  two  important 
satires  had  been  consigned  to  feeble  hands,  by  one  so  capa- 
ble of  doing  them  ample  justice  as  Mr.  Hodgson :  it  appears 
to  us  that  his  confidence  in  the  abilities  of  his  friends  is  per- 
fectly justified  by  their  performance.  The  eighth  isexecut- 
edcertaioly  with  singular  fidelity;  but,  that  quality  is  not 
inconsistent  with  animation,  and  we  think  the  critic  may 
suspect  himself  of  dullness,  who  condemns  such  lines  as  the 
following  for  want  of  spirit: 


,*  Om  veil  known  instance  will  instantly  strike  the  reader: 

* Tke  nations,  not  so  bUstas  tkee,*  Stc.    llMMiKLa'f '  Ank Bfitamun.* 
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*  Say,  proi{4^ny  of  Teucer,  is  it  birth 

That  fixes  onlhe  useful  brute  his  worth  ? 

The  gen' rous  horse,  to  whom  the  j udge  decreet 

The  palm  of  oft.repeated  victories. 

O'er  whom  the  thunders  of  the  circus  roll. 

First  in  the  race,  and  earliest  at  the  goal, 

For  his  own  worth  we  prize,  and  ne'er  enquire  ^ 

The  pasture^  where  he  fed,  nor  what  his  sire  ; 

While  the  degen'rate  and  unhonour'd  steed, 

Though  sprung  from  fam'd  Hirpinum*s  ancieot  breeds 

Or  from  the  flee  test  of  Corinthian  mares. 

Sells  undistinguished  at  the  public  fairs/ 

There  no  respect  to  ancestry  is  paid  ^  ^ 

No  honour  to  the  gallant  courser's  shade  ; 

tiis  stow  and  sluggish  offspring  must  belong 

To  ev'ry  clod  that  buys  him  for  a  song, 
^  Bend  the  gal  I'd  neck,  inglorious,  to  the  wain. 

Or  turn  a  mill,  worn  blind  with  age  and  pain. 
'  If  then  to  honour's  meed  thy  soul  aspires. 

Let  thine  own  actions  claim  it,  not  thy  sires  ; 

If  thou  wouldst  rise  to  glory,  shew  some  cause 

For  praise,  nor  rest  on  undeserv'd  applause. 
I  '  Enough  forhim,  whose  pnde  can  stoop  to  claim 

His  grand  alliance  to  a  tyrant's  name ; 

For  plain  ^ood  sense,  first  blessing  of  the  sky, 

Is  rarely  met  with  in  a  state  so  high. 

Now,  Ponlicus,  my  mind  reverts  to  thee  ! 

Thy  praise  by  birth  bestow'd  I  will  not  see  ; 

Thyself  unworthy  of  futurity,   * 

^is  weak  to  rest  on  others  your  renown  ; 

Shake  but  the  pillar,  the  whole  pile  falls  down* 

The  vine,  that  creeps  dbandon'd  on  the  plain» 
Looks  tt>  its  widow.elm*s  support  in  vain. 

Be  thou,  thyself,  in  war  thy  country's  sword. 

In  peace  the  upright  judge  and  gtfn'rous  lord  ; 

If  ever  summon'd  by  (he  sacred  laws 

A  witness  in  some  dark,  uncertain  cause. 

Though  Phalaris  himself  command  the  lie, 

And  present  torments  prompt  the  perjury, 

Count  in  an  evil,  worse  than  flamos  or  death 

To  barter  honour  for  this  short-liv'd  breath;- 

Or,  for  the  sHke  of  fickle  life,  to  give 

That,  which  alone  shoald  itiake  thee  wishtoliv*. 

Worthy  hisfatts  (he  pcrjur'd  wretch  will  die, 

How  great  soe'er  his  -Mdith  and  luxury  ; 

Though  he  lifcplung'd  i  .  ebsenc'd  baths,  and  eat   ' 

A'  hundred  Lucrine  oysters  at  a  treat/ 

Sat.  8.  T.  6T,  fcc 
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Among  a  variety  of  strong  "and  admirable  passages,  with 
^bich  the  thirteenth  satire  abounds,  we  regret  that  our  se- 
lections must  be   very  limited.     The  originaFof  the  follow^ ' 
i^ng  passage  is  fresh  iu  the  recollection  of.  every   classical 
reader. 

*  On  earth,  pare  morals  took  the  place  of  law, 
'    A  crime  the  greatest  wonder  that  they  saw. 

'Twas  a  foul  ^in,  and  doom'd  to  deadly  rage. 

If  youth  arose  not,  at  th'  approach  of  age; 

]f  ^oys  to  bearded  men  their  seat  denied, 

^rhoughy  drunk  with  plenty,  flush'J  with  rustic  pride. 

At  home  they  ^aw  mpre  clustering  berries  swell, 

And  countless  ac6rns  of  the  largest  shell. — 

Four  years*  precedence  was  so  high  rever'd, 

Nor  less  the  glories  of  the  dawning  beard/    Sat  13«  v.  81, 

In  the  other  passage^  he  ridicules  his  friend's  indignation 
at  sustaining  a  trifling  ioss^  .while  the  great  wholesale  traffic 
of  crimes  is  carried  on  upon  the  largest  scale : 

*  Nor  these  the  times  to  rave  at  petty  fraud. 
When  giant  Guilt,  unfettered,  stalks  abroad. 
Alark  the  dread  rufBan,  who  for  cursed  hire 
l4ays  the  dark  train,  and  spreads  the  sudden  fire; 
^lark  those,  who,  bold  in  sacrilegious  lust, 
Prufane  the  goblet's  venerable  rust ; 

Bear  off  the  antique  temple's  massy  plate. 

Gift  of  some  hoary  king,  or  friendly  state; 

No  precious  relic  there  i  the  meaner  thief 

Scrapes  from  Alcides'  thigh  the  golden  leaf. 

Peels  Neptune's  cheek,  and  Castor's  burnish'dskin-^ 

What  should  lis  not,  who,  piung'd  in  deeper  &ia, 

Insatiate,  more  than  once,  without  demur, 

Has  melted  down  a  whole-length  Thuhderer  ? 

Mark  those,  who  poison  sell,  mark  those  who  buy  ; 

And  him,  with  whom  a  guiltless  ape  must  die. 

Condemned  to  sink  beneath  the  foaming  tide^ 

Alive  imprisoned  in  a  noisome  hide. 

Yet  these  how  scant  a  portion  of  the  crew, 

Whom  justice  and  her  myrmidons  pursue  ! 

What  crimed  from  mom  till  eve,  from  year  to  yeari 

The  sad  recorder,  Gallicus,  must  hear! 

That  single  court,  if  doubts  perplex  your  mind, 

£nough  depicts  the  morals  of  mankind  : 

Though  brief  your  stay  and  observations  there, 

From  that  foul  sink  emerging  into  air, 

pronounce  yourself  unhappy  if  you  dare.'  ib.  y.  21<}. 
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The  more  loiportatit  parts  of  the  satire  ar»a1l,  rendered 
with  equal  spirit ;  the  persecutions  of  conscience  are  full  of 
dreadful  energy  ;  and  the  close  of  the  description^  where 
Ibe  guilty  wretch  feels  his  complete  abandonmeot  by  Hea« 
venitselfj  is  scarcely  to  be  exceeded  : 

'  Nor  dares  the  sinner,  in  that  trying,  hotir^ 
Devtote  due  victims  to  his  guardian  power  : 
In  vain  fpr  him  the  bleating  lamb  would  fall. 
Nor  crested  cock  his  dreadful  doom  recal  ; 
Say,  to  ukat  hope  Ais  tt/Jferwg  soul  shall  ^ee^ 
Or  where  the  victim  worthier  death  than  he  f '      lb.  v.  359» 

Having  stated  thosmuch  of  the  contents  of  this  volume, 
we  return  to  its  general  character.  Though  we  have  dwelt 
with  delight  on  the  extreme  beauty  of  diction  and  smooth* 
ness  of  versification  displayed  in  it  on  soft  and  interesting 
itubjects,  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  peculiar  talent 
it  exhibits  is  a  talent  for  satire.  The  shrewdness  with 
which  he  enters  into  Juvenal's  observations  on  human  na« 
tore,  his  wit,  his  humour^  and  his  irony,  the  ardour  of  his  at* 
tacks,  and  th^  dramatic  felicity  of  his  style,  are  the  true  ele- 
ments  of  satiric  power.  He  never  appears  to  .enter  with 
more  animation  into  the  feelings  of  his  author,  than  when 
he  vents  his  indignation  against  the  sanctified  hypocrites  of 
bis  day.  . 

*  Ob  let  me  fly  to  some  deserted  coast, 
Some  dreary  region  of  eternal  frost, 
Far  from  the  cant  of  hypocrites  precise. 
Far  from  the  sermonizing  slaves  of  vice, 
"Who  seem  all  virtue  in  the  streets  of  Rome, 
And  swell  the  Bacchanalian  roar*  at  home  !' 

There  may  (lossibly  be  a  classof  persons  in  this  country, 
who  will  not  feel  quite  comfortable  under  the  idea  that 
such  uncommon  satirical  talents  are  alive  to  the  mischief 
and  the  absurdity  of  those  fanatical  pretensions  which  have 
created  a  strange  and  anomalous  faction  among  us.  -These 
persons  may  affect  to  depreciate  the  present  work,  by  a  var 
Tiety  of  tortuous  manoeuvres.     They  may  possibly  deny 

*  We  are  DOt  quite  satisfied  with  this  phrase  (which  means  nothing  more  than 
the  indulgence  of  conviTial  deiwuchery  )  as  a  Uansltttiooof  i?af  Aa«o//a  oioi/n/,  which 
emhraces  the  whole  train  of  vices  eharged  on  thai  frantic  crew.  We  prefer  •  Mxm 
like  Bacchanals,'  as  it  is  rendered  by  Mr.  Gitfurd,^  who  however  has  aMunied  an 
finyarrantable  licence,  in  translating  the  sober  term  *  lihet '  into  ^e  lyrical  ij^. 
damatioa  •  O  fir  an  eagle'f  wings !  * 
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ihe  utility  or  even  the  lawfulness  of  satire  ip  general.    Tiiejr 
QBay  censure  the  present  translator,  for  offering  (»'the  En- 

J^li^b  public  poeois^  with  which  the  English  public  has  been 
amiliar  these  ten  years,  through  another  medium ;  they 
may  squeamishly  reprobate  a  freedom  of  li^nguage^  whicn 
is  equalled  even  by  Johnson,  and  much  surpassed  by  Dry^ 
den  and  Pope,  or  they  may  think  it  prudent  l)oIdly  to  un« 
derrate  the  genius^  which  has  given  birth  to-ihe  present  vo^ 
lume.  If  we  are  not  mistaken^  they  will  make  a  direct  and 
fierce  allack  against  the  notes,  which  have^  in  some  cases, 
been  evidently  composed  with  too  much  rapidity,  and  in 
particular  to  fasten  on  a  censure  too  hastily  an^  too  gene-' 
rally  passed  upon  the  writings  of  Cowper.  If,  indeed^  what  Mr. 
H.  states  be  true,  that  the  works  of  that  author  are  m6re 
frequently  reprinted  than  any  other  book  besides  the  Bible 
and  Shakspeare,  we  think  this  facta  lamentable  symptom 
of  the  public  taste.  Ucannot  be  accounted  for  by  the  ex« 
cellenceof  Cowper*s  poetry,  and  ought  perhaps  to  be  as* 
cribed  to  the  prevalence  of  those  Calvinistic  opinions,  of 
which  he  was  tlie  apostle  and  the  martyr.  Tp  his  pure  and 
benevolent  mind  those  doctrines  were  only  a  misfortune  ; 
but  to  others  they  have  furnished  a  pretext  for  indulging  the 
blackest  passions  of  our  nature ;  rancour,  arrogance,  the  spi^ 
fit  of  persecution,  the  most  sordid  self-interest,  compassing 
its  base  ends,  through  the  agency  of  the  most  contemptible 
hypocrisy.  In  a  word,  they  have  been  the  apology  for  every 
Tirtue,  and  the  cloak  for  every  vice. 

The  same  note  contains  a  very  severe  judgment  upon 
Thompson,  who  is  unceremoniously  and  strangely  ushered 
in,  with  the  \u6\crous  pranomen^'  Jemmy. *^  Without  en« 
tering  into  our  reasons  for  dissenting  from  this  and  some 
other  of  Mr.  H.'s  criticisms,  we  will  only  observe  that,  incur 
opinion,  be  would  have  had  more  chance  of  making  prose- 
lytes to  them,  if  his  language  had  been  more  cautious  in 
respect  to  authors  bf  established  reputation.  In  a  note  to 
the' preface, (which  seems  to.be  in  some  degree  poMtliminiow, 
as  it  was  composed  after  the  Annotations)  we  think  some  . 
regret  isdiscoveredfor  the  literary  voffh^ta  so  conspicuous  in 
many  of  his  observations^  He  thus  expresses  a  doubt  of  the 
justice  of  bis  censure  on  Thomson,  from  a  perusal  of  Di\ 
Johnson's  panegyric  on  that  favourite  poet,«^a  doubt  surely 
well  founded,  when  we  remember  Johnson's  frugality  of  praise^ 
especially  to  his  own  contemporaries.  We  agree,  however^ 
in  the'  opinion  that  the  Castle  of  Indolence  is  Thorn, 
fon'sbest  perform adcci  and  aje  confident  that  another  per* 
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nsal  of  that  beautifBl  allegory  will  compel  our  author  ioift*' 
tract  the  assertion  that  the  poet  wants  ^harniOD}%  or  great 
merit  of  any  kind/    We  cannot  account  for  an  opiniop  so 
completely  at  variance  with  the  good  taste  and  high  poetic 
'  feelingof  which  Mr.  Hodgson  has  given  so  many  unquestion.. 
'  able  proofs^  by  conjecturing  that  he  has  only*looked  over 
that  poem,  at  an  early   age^  when  allegory  is  alwaj's  more 
perplexing  than  instructive,  and  when  the  Spenserian  staqza 
might  fatigue  his  ear.*-This  and  some  other  strictures  oq 
celebrated  writers  ougiit  to  be  expunged;   atid    if  Mr.  H. 
will  also  strrke  but  some  uncalled-for  treatises  on  irrelevant 
topics,  there  will  remain  in  his  notes  enough  of  useful  and 
apposite  explanation,  to   form  a  Valuable  commentary  oa 
Juvenal.     His  accounts  of  the  Roman  coins  (notes  to  sat.  I. 
and  5.)  of  the  Roman  month  ^sat.  9.)  of  the  Roman  luxury 
(sat.  ll.>,  and  many  descriptions  of  Roman  laws  and  cus* 
toms,  bear  honorable  testimony  to  his  industry  and  research. 
'    But  the   notes  that  will  be  read  with  most  satisfaction,  are 
those  which   illustrate  Juvenal  by   means  of  parallel   pas- 
sages admirably  translated  from  other  Roman  poets,  princi^ 
pally  Claudian,  Statins,  and  Martial.     All  those  selected  by 
him  are  eminently  beautiful  in  the  original,  and  are,   almost 
without  exception,  greatly  improved  in  their  English  dress. 
The  well  known  address   to  sleep   by   Statius,  as  it  is  here 
rendered,  might  be  cited  as  one  of  the  md^t  highly-finished 
specimens  of  English  versification.      We  regret  the  want  of 
room  to  insert,  and  cannot  find  it  in   our  hearts  to  mutilate 
or  abridge,  this  exquishe  production. 

We  close  this  volume  for  the  present,  with  the  conviction 
that  we  shall  be  tempted  frequently  to  resume  it,  and  shall 
always  derive  fresh  delight  from  the  perusal.  VVhile  we 
are  anxious  to  acknowledge  our  obligation,  as  individuals, 
to  the  author,  we  think  a  still  more  imperious  duty  incinn* 
bent  upon  us  in  our  critical  capacity  to  point  out  its  rare 
merit  to  our  readers  and  the  world.  Far  from  adhering  to 
that  new  sect  which  would  limit  the  honorable  functions  of 
criticism  to  the  detection  of  fatllts,  and  the  condemnation 
of  oiFenders,*>  it  appears  to  us  old  English  reviewers,  that 
the  most  useful,  as  well  as  the  most  agreeable  part  of  our 
office  is  to  confer  deserved  praise,  and  render  *  honour  to 
yfhotn  honour  is  due.'  No  literary  truth  is  more  important 
than  that  conveyed  in  the  remark  of  Paterculus  lionos  alit 
QTtei ;   and  though  it  would  be  culpable  to  abstain   from 


*  Jadez  daoinatur,  c)im  noceni  abiolWtar. 
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1  •  - 

cicpojHOg,«»  we  have  done  ID  the  present  instance,  tb^  ble- 
miaheg  of  a  youthful  poet,  it  should  be  reaiembered  that  the 
cold  and  malignanJt  dienial  of  just  applause  to  hioi,  who  with 
treoibliog  sensibility  introduces  to  the  world  the  first  offspring; 
of  hit  ninse,  by  strangling  the  jnotives  fey  future  exertion, 
might  hare  deprired  the  republic  of  Jeltcrs  of  many  of  its 
noblest  ornaments.  Of  Mr.  Hodgson  it  jis  bare  justice  ta 
declare,  that  he  has  displayed  all  the  essential  qualities  o( 
a  poet,  that  can  be  found  in  a  Iransiaiion  ;  but  we  hope  ere 
long- to  have  an  opportunity  of  appreciating  hjs  claims  to 
the  higher  praise  of  invention  and  original  compositions 
We  bave.already  stated  that  we  think  him  peculiarly  gifted 
with  satirical  talents :  and  he  cannot  be  at  a  loss  for  proper  ob- 
jects on  which  to  employ  them^  while  our  Tariuffes  are  daily 
assuming  a  thousand  new  disguises,  and  while  cold-blooded 
metaphysicians  pretend  to  regulate  the  public  taste  in  regard 
to  poetry  and  the  heUtt  leitra,  /    *      ^ 


Art*  \1.^^^  new  Illustration  of  the  Sexual  Sj/stem  ofCa* 
roIa$  .Fori  Linnaus,  By  Robert  John  Ttiornton^M.  D, 
Chiefly  Prints.     SQL  Boards.     Syluonds.  1803. 

■  THE  bastard  title,  as  it  is  called,  states' this  production 
to  be  •  A  British  Trophy  m  Honor  of  Linnaeus,' — and  in 
the  title-page  of  the  work,  the  author  points  out,  through 
the  medium  of  a  pun,  the  proud  design  of  e.clipsixig  ell  for* 
X  mer  works  of  this  kind  now  publishing  in  France,  and  the 
continent,  and  then. 

Shall  Britons,  in  iho  field 
Unconqoer*i]  still,  the  better  laurel  lost*  ? 
In  finer  art&  and  public  works  shall  they 
To  Gallia  yield  ?  Thomson. 

It.mnst  be  confe8sed>.tbat  the  English  stand  behind  no 
other  nation  as  far  as  respects  genius,  painting,  engravings 
type  and  letter- press,  and  it  is  to  be  lamented,. that  lill  of  late, 
little  or  no  exertions  have  beep  made  to  furnish  encourage- 
^  men t  to  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  these  have  proceeded 
more  from  the  public  at  large,  than  either  the  smile  of  prin« 
ces,  or  the  jiberalily  of  the  great.  Even  'such  exertions 
haveonlv  at  last  been  crowned  with  success  by  means  of 
lotteries,  and  we  doubt,i  whether  Doator  Thornton,  with 
all  his  claims  to  public  patronage,  will  ever  bring  back  the 
large  sums  he  must  have  expended  on  this  magniBceqt  un- 
dertaking. 
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cas  T/ior^ton't  Illmlration  of  Limum. . 

Th^  «'ork  is  dedicated  by  perminaob  to  herfntjeaty«    It 

is  divided  inlo  three  parts.     The  6rst   compnrhenda  a  rery 

clear  account  ol  all  the  pacts    of  fraotificalioOi  as  the  cafyr, 

corolla,  nectarj/y  pericarp,  and  seeds,*  which  are  explained 

bv  Hnaiytjml  tables,  and  next  synlheticaliy^vith  a  detiaitioft 

otthe  l^otanical  terms  usually  applied  to  these  parta.    The  ' 

leader  having  acquired   so   much   knowledge   of  the  fir^ 

pr.nvijjlea  of  the  science,  is  then   presented  with  a  transla* 

tion  of  d  Prjze  Dissertation  on  the  Sexes  of  Plants^  nfitien 

by  Linnaeus,  accompanied   with   copious  and  very  learned 

not^R.    ,  He  is  eradualiy  led  on   to  the  m ain't) bjeet  of  th^ 

iTork  in  a  second  ptrt,  the  lUmtrationi  of  tlie  Stxual  Sjfs^tm 

of  Linff(tu9,  which  is. ingeniously   explained  by*  symbolical 

repi*e!ieni»tH)us^   and  this  complicated  syaem^   is  reodered 

thereby  so    easy,  (hat  any  one  may  acquire  ionnediately 

a  clear  idea  of  the  classes  of  planfes.     The   orders  are  akia 

very     per  piciK^u  .ly    explained.      A     synthetical    table   oB 

tbe  whole  follows,  and  lastly  appears  the   Reformed  Sexual 

Systrrn.     Thi^  ameudffient  of  the  Sexual  System  has   met 

witn  tie  approbntion  of  several  vtrry  eminent  judges  of  the 

subject,  and  does   much   credit  to  Doctor  Thotutpn.     The 

twenty  tour  classes  o\  LinnaDus  are  symplified  to  thirteen. 

Doctor  .Thornton  expicbses  an   ho|)e,  that   the   Reformed 

Sexual  bydt<^m,  will  supersede,   that  of  the  original  systemj^ 

an'i  not  moulder  like  the   other   refoi-med  syi^ems  into  the 

sand  of  which  they  v^ere  composed,  but  resemble  theyoutb«« 

f  j<  pltoenix  arising  from  the  asliet:  of  its  pcirents. 

t  DoxHor  Thomtm  has  preferred  pulling  the  Sexual  S^s« 
tern  to  pieres,  and  erecting  a  new  one  by  a  fresh  disposition 
•  of  the  original  materials,  to  any  partial  amendments, 
and  liis  Refoimed  System  has  this  advanta^e^  ihat  it  is  easier 
and  a  more  furlecl  system,  than  the  original,  of  which, 
however,  the  names  and  ideas  are  retained:  it  is.tbear- 
TanermfDt  tirat  constitutes    the   principal  distinction. 

The  botanist  is  ne.\t  ltd  in^o  a  flower  garden,  where  the 

beauties  of  the  vegetable  race,  collected   from  the  fourquar* 

ter^of  ihe  world,  blo^^m  in  all  tiieir  native  perfection.     This 

part, IS  entitled  the  Ttmple  of  Flora,  or  Garden  of  Nature ^ 

hting  I  ictiiresq^nt.hhtanical  coloured  plates  of  the  mw  Illus- 

tuition  oj  the  Stxuul  System,     Besides   serving  as  a  relief 

>1o  tht  flowers,  the  back-gri;unds  are  of  use  to  explain   the 

.counliy,  of  which   each  is  a  native  :  apian  entirely  new  in 

this  bianch  of  art,  a*fe  is  al^o  »he  printing  of  flowers  in  co- 

•    loins,  which  cives  a  fine  effect,  and  we  do  not  recollect  ever 

to  hav^  ftern  flu^vefs  so  perfecily  resembling  nature*    The 

fini  fiower-^Ute  io  tiie  work  is  the  ^now  drop  aodcnocut/ 
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wkb  EQ  €xpretslve  ptetovet^ue  sceaery  of  &|A<>vir  aid' a  ^ia^. 
try  skj«    The  uoomd\%  the  Persian   cycm^bn^  io  its 
various  Uages  ;  a5d  it  ia  teen  burying  iU  omn  seeds  in  the , 
grouad.    A  Periian   building  denotes  il»   country.    The. 
third  18  a .  c|)ioici^  coilectioD    of    fine    hyacinths:   the 
back-ground  a  view  iiiHolland>  where  these  bulbs  are  chief- 
ly cultivated.     Tbc^otirfA^a  group,  of  Kosi;s^  among  which 
nightingales  are  introduced  in  reference  to  the  Persian^slory : 
of  the  loves  of  the  nightingale  and  the  rose.    TheJifth/o( 
CARNATIONS    of  great    beauty   and  an  immoderate   size^- 
wibh  an   Italian  back-grdund.    Tbe  suth,  of  AufticuLAS, 
aad   Alpine  scenery,  where  these  plants  are  indigenous*. 
The-  9evcnth  plate  is  a  coUectiop  of  rare  tulips,  of  great 
beauty,  with  a  Dutdi  view  for  the  back  ground.  T}^t  eighths 
ia  the  strkutzia  RRorNS^  named  in  honor  of  our  queen^    < 
with  foreign  sceqery  behind* .  ThentnM  is  a  branch  of  ams- 
lUCAN  AMB,  and  in  the  back-ground  is  introduced,  at  a 
distance  the  whole  plant  in  miniature,  with  a  man  contem- , 
plating  it  to  shew  the  comparative  height.    The  tenth  ia  the  ' 

OeWtiful  RENRALMIA.      The  e/^fltM,  the   NIOHTBLOWrNO 

cBRRs:  the  scenery,  night,  the  full  moon,  and  a  turret, 
with  a  clock  denoting  the  hour  twelve,  when  this  plant  is 
10  full  perfection.  /The  twelfth  is  a  representation  of  the 
o;iU(>i7B-LBAV£ii  BEOONiA,  a  plant  |)roducing  from^  the 
same  steals  male  and  female  flowers.  An  Amecican  butter- 
fly denotes  the  country.  The  thirteenth  is  the  large  flow- 
BRINO  SENSiTivR  PLANT,  with  humbling  birds,  character- 
istic of  the  region  where  this  flower  flourishes.  The  four* 
ttenth  is  a  beautiful  plate  of  the  blue  passion-flower,  ' 
in  all  its  various  stages,  clambering  up  a  pillar.  ThejS/L 
teenth  is  the  winged  passion  flower,  a  veiybeavtiiul 
exotic.  The  sixteenth  is  the  quadrangular  passion- 
FiowRR;  a  very  rare  plant,  we  believej  in  the.6rst  hot- 
houses. The  irrmf«rn/A,  is  the  common  Lit  v.  The  eighth 
Utnth  is  the  stjpbrb  lily,  presenting  a  pyraipid  of  rich 
flowers,  red  and  yellow,  somewhat  resembling  ilie  comifion 
Turk's  eap.  The  ninetemth  is  the  dragon  arum,  a  most 
foetid  and  poisonous  ^lantji  with  appropriate  scenery.  ■  The 
tweniieth  is  the  MACooT-^KARtNG  stapclia,  whose  tainted 
smell  like  that  of  carrion,  invites  the 'fly  to  deposit  her  eggs. 
ODr^he  flower  which  nre  soon  converted  into  maggots:  the 
green  snake,  denotes  Africa,  and  the  wild  scenery  witb 
Which  it  is  surrounded  points  put  the  poisonous  nature  of  this 
plant  The  thirtieth  plate  represents  those  curious  bog- 
plants  of  America,  the  fcbtip  POTHOS,  tliePITtiUBR-PLANT,/ 
and  TENUi's  pit  trai^>  all  very  curious  and  interesting 
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planlc  The  thirtiffinl  is  the  pontic  RRoiM)»siv])itoif» 
pos^eteing  ^  c«ir»«KJ8  neclary,  and  a  bee  coHectiog  from 
thence  its  honey,  whi<  h  proves  deleterious  to  ttiai>.  The 
thirty 'Stcon<)\%\\ne  amkrican  cowslip.  J^^ thSrtjf^tkird'^ 
the  NARROW*  LEAVED  THALii*iA,  an  Auverican  plant,  grovr- 
ing  in  a'bog,  surrounded  by  moontains  covered  with  snow. 
The  leaves  of  this  plpni  are  the  food  of  the  American  elk, 
but  honey  collected  from  its  flowers,  is  poisonous^  which 
incjnced  the'C'6n$:res8  to  issue  a  eaolion  on  this  subject. 
The  tkirtt/  fourth  is  the  china  limodorum,  a  very  beauti* 
ful  f;iant*with  a  |»agoda  in  the  back-gronnd.  The  fAiV^  •• 
fifth  IS  tlie  INDIAN  REKDi  R  t'lver  in  ihe  back*grour/d,  and 
au  Indian  building.  Ihe  thiriyrsiitk  is  the  sacrbd  botf* 
.  TiAN  BEAN\  growing  in  tiie  Nile.  Three  pyramids  aT« 
seen  in  the  distant  scenery.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  gran- 
deur or  benntv  of  this  plant.  The  rAlr/y-sti/A  is  the  BLt>B  " 
BGYPTiAN  WATER  LILY,  gfowing  aiso  ID  the  Nile,  with  r 
distant  view  of  Aboukir.  The  flowera  are,  upbn  the  whole, 
a  jiiHirlous  se^eciuin  for  ihepnrpose  of  illustrating  the  Sex- 
ual System  of  Linnssus.  Their  dtscriptjonsseem  to  us  more 
copious  than  mrtsl  that  hava  hilherlo  appeared  ;  but  we  are 
sorry  to  add  that,  by  a  great  error  in  judgment,  on  each 
flower  there  is'a  copy  of  verses,  sometimes  from  the  anthor« 
but  usdally  horn  hn*  unpoetic  friends,  such  as  Dr.  Sbaw, 
Mr.  Maurice,  Mr.  Pye,  Rnd  Mr.  Pratt.  These  of  course 
detract  from  the  value  of  the  work,  which  we  could  have 
wished  to  consider  in  a  botanical  p|oiot  of  view  that  we 
mighi  have  b(?stowed  upon  it  unqualified  a'jpprpbaiioDv 


Art.  Ill  ^Mrmoin  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  with  a  new  Trans* 
iafpm  of  hisUiopia,  hi$  Uitiort/  of  Kin^  Richard  III* 
ntid  kfi  Latin  Focms  By  Arthur  Ca^ie^  the  Younger^ 
Eij,    £  f  e/|.  ^to.    Cadeil  aud  Davies. 

AS  we'have  lately  giv^n  an  epitome  of  the  life  of  Sir  The- 
mas  More  in  our  review  of  Mr  Macdiarmid's  British  States- 
tnen,  and  as  the' principal  sources  from  which  Mr.  Cay  ley 
has  derived  hi*  in formiition  are  M^e  same  with  those  whiqli 
Mr.  MHcdiarmid  had  pieiriqusly  consulted,  .we  sliall  onjy 
tnetition  h'ome  particulars  of  this  eytraordiuay  man,  which 
xre  have  not  already  detailed,  or  some  \vhich  Mr.  Macdi^ir* 
mid  has  omitted,  or  which  Mr.  Cayle>  |)as  more  copioaaly 
explained.  Sir  John  More^  the.  fniher  of  Sir  Thomas  waf 
ihhce  marned  :  this  was  rather  a  bold  venture  in  a  man  wbq 
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compared  the  chances  bf  a  happy  choice  to '  one  who  dipped 
fai»  hand  in  a  bag  whijth  contained  twenty  snakes  and  one 
eel^  it  was  twenty  to  one  thai  he  taugt^  the  ecL*  While 
Sir  Thomas  IVjore  w^s  sladyia^  the  law  in  London,  his  fa* 
tb^r  '  allowed  him  so  little  money  ihat  he  could  not  dress 
wi^h  decencj^and.  exacted  from  him  a  most  particular  ac- 
count of  his  cxpences.'.  This  conduct  was  applauded  by 
More  in  his  riper  years  as  having  preserved  him  from  idle- 
ness, gaming,  bad  company*  and  vice  in  general/.  Id  the 
poetry  of  More,  the  delects  were  those  of  his  age,'  but  the 
beauties  were  his  own.,  it  exhibits  iosiances  of  polished 
diction,. of juartconeepiions,  and  t>eautifal  combinations.  The 
following  picture  of  rortooe  is  characteristic  and  appropriate. 

*  Fast  by  her  side  ^oih  weary  Labour  s'and, 
Pftlc  Fear  aiso  and  Sorrow  all  iiewppi. 

Disdain  and  Hatred  on  that  other  band 

Eke.  restless  Watch,  frcro  sleep  with  travail  kept, 
His  eyes  drowsy,  and  looking  as  he  slept* 

Before  her  standeth  Danger  and  Envy, 
Flatl'ry,  Deceit,  Mischief,  and  Tyranny.^ 

'Mo^'s  ftrst  wife^  did  Dot  sarvive  their  union  more  than 
nx  years  ; 

'  and  two  or  three  years  after  her  death  he  married  Mrs.  Alice 
JMiddlietoD,  a  widow  with  one  daughter)  by  whom  he  had  no  children. 
Afore  used  to  say  of  this  lady,,  that  she  was  if<c  belia  nee  patella,,  aad 
the  ^reat  grandson's  account  of  her  and  of  her  marriage  wuh  More  are 
(is)  curious.  This  he  did  not  of  any  concupiscence,  for  he  would  often 
irtSrm  tKat  chastity  is  more  hardly  kept  in  wedlock  than  in  a  single 
Jife;  bat  because  she  rhight  have  care  of  his  c;hildren)  which  were 
very  young,  from  whom  of  necessity  he  must  be  very  often  absentv 
She  was  of  good  years,  of  ao  good  favour  nor  complexion,  nor  very 
ricb  ;  by  disposition  very  near  and  worldly.  I  have  heard  it  report- 
'  ad,  be  woood  her  for  a  friend  of  bis,  ntit  onca  tbifiiking  |»  have  her 
for  himself*  But  ^e  wisely  answering  him,  that  ht  ntigkt  tpted 
if  he  wonUtfeak  in  hU  omnbfhaff,  telling  his  fnend  what  she  had 
said  unto  bim*  witb  his  good  piking  he  married  her,  and ,  did  that 
which  otherwise  he  wouM  perhaps  never  hatethougbt.to  have  dona. 
And  indeed  her  favour,  as  I  thiiric,  would  ;iiot  hava  bewiichad  or 
scarce  avtr  moved  any  man  to  love  her*' 

More  appears  early  to  have  foreseen  in  the  fermenl  C>f 
the  humao  mind  which  was  at.  that  time  but  jait  beginning 
to  appear,  and  in  the  concussion  of  new  and -old  opiniunt 
which  was  then  rather  ao  object  of  gloomy  apprehension 
tbitn  of  actaal  expet;jence^    the  ultimate  triumph  of  ihe 
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principles  of  the  refbrmatioa  and  the  e6Qiei{ueBt  8ubYer»t«a 
of  the  existing  establish  men  is.  When  Mr.  R(>pcr>  who 
married  his  daughter  and  afterwards  wrgle  an  aiccoailt  of 
his  life>  was  one  .day  expatiating 

'  On  the  happy  estate  of  this  realm,  which  had  so  catholic  a 
prince  that  no  heretic  dared  to  shew  his  face,  so  virtuoas  and 
learned  a  clergy,  so  graye  and  soand  a  nobility,  and  so  loving, 
obedtent.tabiects^  all  in  one  faith  ;-~the  knight  replied,  truth  U  U 
indeedt  sen  Raper^  and  eren  exceeded  him  in  coramendatioa  !  and 
yet,  Mn  R&per,  he  continued,  /fray  God  that  some  ^WS^m  higk  ar 
we  seem  to  sit  upon  the  mouidaitUj  treaikig  heretice  under  0ur feet 
.  Ukc  tfftSf ,  live  not  the  dmf  tkat  we  V9ouid  gUiily  be  alt  leagae  amd  coji* 
position  with  them  to  let  them  have  their  churches  quietly  to  Mem«- 
setoeSf  so  that  they  would  be  contented  to  let  us  have  purs  quietly  t^ 
ourselves.* 

In  1529,  More^  while  attending  the  court  at  Woodstockt 
received  intelligence  that  partof  his  dwelling  honpeatCheU 
aea  and  all  his  barns,  full  of  corn^  had  been  consumed  hf 
£re,  and  that  the  barns  of  some  of  his  near  neighbours  had 
.  been  destroyed  by  the  oonflagra&ion*  The  iettar  whitih  he 
wrote  to  his  wife  on  this  occasion^  displays  in  ewty  p^ft 
the  serenity  of  a  philosopher  and  the  beneyolence  of  a 
Christian. 

The  moral  temperament  of  Mpre  was  characterised  by  an 
nnderviating  probity.  This  he  evinced  in  the  most  delicate 
and  trying  situations;  Not  all  the  terrors  of  Henry's  ca* 
pricious  arid  unrelenting  tyranny  could  make  him  swecve 
from  the  strait  line  of  rectitude  and  of  truth.  In  his^adicii^l 
administration  the  most  rigid  Roman  coul^  not  bave  been 
more  inflexibly  just.  No  private  QQr  persQoal  regarda  Wieie 
ever  suflered  in  the  smallest  degree /«io«influence  his  deoi- 
aions.  The  following  anecdote,  though  it  rd^tea^o  a  fri- 
volous oocurreiiee>  is  characteristic  of  the  Ban  : 

'  While  he  was  sitting  in  his  hall  one  day,  a  beggar  came  to  him 
to  complain  that  ^Lady  More  detained  a  little  dog  which  belonged 
.  to  her.  The  chanceHor  sent  for  his  Iddy  and  ordered  her  to  bring 
the  dog  with  her.  He  took  it  into  his  hands,  and  placing  lady 
More  at  the  upper  end  of  the  hall,  desired  the  beggar  to.  stand  hi 
the  lower  end.  I  stt  here,  he  said,  to  do  every  one  justice  ;  and  he 
tlesir^  eaeh  of  ihem  to  edi  the  dog.  The  HtHe  favourite  immcdt* , 
ately  forsook  his  new  mfe tress  and  ran  to  the  beggar;  open  whtcft 
lady  More  was  compelled  to  indidg^her  partiality  by  parthashig 
the  animal/ 
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•  WhA  More  resi^tod  his  office  of  loi*d  chancellor;  Which 
hh  determination  not  to  assent  to  wliat  he  deemed  the  un- 
Warrantable  ifieaslires  of  the  king,  would  no  longer  suffer 
kfiti  to  hold,  a  great  change  was  produced  in  his  exter.ial 
circomstances,  but  none  in  the  internal  cheer. ulness  ancV 
serenity  of  his  mind.  His  wife^  however,  whose  alTec'ti/)n3 
were  more  fixed  on  the  things  of  this  world,  cotild  not  en- 
dure this  revolution  in  his  circumstances  wirh  the  same  pious 
equanimity.  The  following  anecdote  marks  the  character-. 
Istic  difference  between  the  philosopher  and  his  lady  : . 

'  During  his  chancellorship,  one  pf  More*8  attenriants  had  b<*en 
in  the  habit,  after  the  church  servi'ce  was  over,  ofg(5^ng  to  his  lady's 
jew  to  inform  her  when  the  chancellor  wasgone-  'l"hefi'*'«t  holiday 
after  the  resignation  of  his  office.  Sir  Thomas  came  to  the  pew  him- 
self, and,  making  a  low  bow,  said,  madams  my  lord  is  gont.  His 
lady  at  first  imagined  this  to  be  one  of  his  iests,  and  took  little  no- 
tice of  it;  b.uc  whiA  he  informed  her  seriously  that  he  had  resigned 
ffae9eal,she  ^as  in  a  passion.  The  facetious  knight  called  his  daugh- 
ters, and  askfd  thenx  if  they  cof})d  espy  no  fault  In  their  moiher*s 
appearance  ?  Being  answared  in  the  negative,  he  replied,  do  ye' 
not  perceive  that  b«r  nose  standeth  somewhat  awry  ?  The  good 
hidy  is  reported  to  have  exclaimed  with  her  usual  worldly  feeling 
on  this  occasion.  Tili  va^y,  tohat  uill  you  do  Mr.  Moh  f  v>ilt 
you  tft  and  make  gosltngi  in  tht  ashtt  f  it  is  better  to  rule  than  to  be 
ruled:  -       ^ 

After  his  resignation  of  the  chuncellorahip.  Morels  income 
amouDted  to  little  more  than  one  hundred  pounds  a  year,^ 
i^.as  he  had  hitherto  lived  under  the  same  roof  with  bis 
children  and  grandchildren/in  a  style  of  unrestrained  hos. 
pitalHy,  a  great  redaction  became  necessary  in  his  establish- 
ment, that  he  might  be  able  to  provide  for  himself  and  rela- 
tives, with  whom  he  cheerfully  shared  his  remaining 
.means,  the  common  necessaries  of  life.  The  magnanimity 
and  generosfity  of  a  truly  noble  mind  are  best  seen  wheti 
conflictine  with  indigence  and  misfortune. 

More's  Knowledge  of  Henry's  character  made  him  anti- 
cipate his  fate  before  it  came  ;  and  one  of  his  great  endea- 
vours appears  to  have  been  to  prepare  his  family  for  the 
sftd  event.  For  this  purpose  he  frequently  descanted  on  the 
blessed oeas  o/  those  who  endured  every  ejctremity  of  evil 
tather  than  violate  their  principles  of  reciilu'de. 

•  He  would  talk,'  says  Mr.  Roper,  *  unto  his  wife  and  ^chi-ldrcn 
ofihe  joys  of  heaven  and  pains  of  hell,  of  the  lives  of  holy  martyt'*, 
of  their  grievous  martyrdoms,  9f  their  marvellous  putienct*,  an.l  of 
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their  pasftions  anddetAs;  which  they  sttfiered  mhtt  tiwn  they 
woulci  offend  God.  And  wh«t  a  happy  and  blessed  thing  it  was, 
for  the  love  of  Gud  to  suffer  the  lois  of  good»,  imprieonment,  loss  ol 
*  lands,  and  life  also,  therewith  and  the  like  virtuous  talk,  he  had 
so  long  before  his  trouble  encouraged  them,  that^when  ho  after-j 
ward  fell  into  trouble  indeed,  his  trouble  way  to  them  « great  deal 
less.'  *. 

The  following  lellcr.was  written  by  More  to  his  favourite 
daughter,  Margaret,  on  July  5ih,  \&:}5,  the  day  before  bia 
execution.  ' 

Sir  Thomas  More  to  Mrs.  Roper. 

<  Our  Lord  bless  you,  good  daughter,  and  your  ga|pd4iUihasd,  ao4 
your  little  boy,  and  all  yours  ;  and  all  my  children,  and  all  my  god* 
childrei^ajid  all  our  friends.  Recommend  me  when  you  may  to 
my  good  daughter  Cicily,  whom  I  beseech  our  Lord  to  comfort ! 
and  I  will  send  her  my  blessing,  and  to  all  her  children,  and  praf^ 
her  to  pray  for  me.  i  send  her  an  handkerchief  ;  and  God  comfort 
my  good  son  her  husband  !  ' 

'  My  good  daughter  Daunce  hath  the  picture  in  parchment  which 
you  delircred  mc  from  my  lady  Conieri ;  her  name  ig  on  the  back- 
side. Shew  her  that  I  heartily  pray  her,  that  you  may  send  it  in  my 
name. to  her  again,  for  a  token  from  me  to  pray  forme. 

'  I  like  special  well  Dorothy  Coly,  I  pray  you  be  good  unto  hert 
I  would  wit  whether  this  be  she  whom  yoif  wrote  me  of?  If  not, 
yet  I  pray  you  be  good  to  the  other^  as  you  may  in  her  afflic- 
tion, and  to  my  god-daughter  Joaii  Aleyn  too.  Give  her,  I  pray: 
y6u,  some  kind  answer ;  for  she  sued  hither  to  mc  this  day,  to  pray 
yoo,  be  good  to  her.  \ 

*  1  ctniibcr  you,  good  Margaret,  much  ;  but  I  would  be  sorry  if  JjL 
should  beany  longer  than  lo-n^orrow»  For  it  is  St.  1'horaaseven, 
and  the  utas  of  ht.  Feter;  and  therefoi:e  to  tnorrow  long  I  to  go  to 
God, — it  were  a  day  very  meet  and  convenient  for  me.  I  never 
liked  your  manners  toward  me  better, then  when  you  kissed  nte 
last ;  for  I  love  when  daughterly  love  and  dear  chanty  hath  no 
leisure  to  look  to  worldly  c<uirtesy.  Farewell  my  dear  child  and 
pruy  for  me ;  and  I  shall  for  you  and  all  your  friends,  that  we  may 
merrily  meet  in  heaven.  I  thank  you  for  your  great  cost.  I  send 
now  to  my  god-drtughter  Clement  her  algorism  stone  ;  and  I  send 
her,  and  my  god-son  and  all  hers,  God*s  bles!«ing  and  mine.  I  prey 
you,  at  time  convenient,  recommend  roe  to  my  good  son,  John 
More.  I  liked  weli  his  natural  fashion.  Our  Lord  bless  him  and 
his  good  wife  my  loving  (laughter  !  to  whom  1  pray  him  be  good 
ap  he  hatti  great  cause  ^,  and  that  if  the  land  of  mine  come  to  his- 
hand,  he  break  not  my  will  concerning  his  sister  Daunce.  And 
rut*  Lord  ble&sThoniab  and  Austin  and  all  that  they  shall  nave/  -. 
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'  *  At  the  tppolnted  time  More  wa»  conducte<l .  hmm  1m$  prtsoa 
by  ike  lieolenant  of  the  tower  to  the  place  of  execution ;  Ai$ 
hisardi  ^<>^  ^f^gf  ^J^  ^^  great  graDdM>n,  his  fmie  pale,  ami 
kail,  4€rrymg  in  ki$  hand*  a  red  crots  coating  kU  tyu  ofUM 
Umard  keavem*  Yet  his  facetiousnesi  rerowined  to  the  iast» 
of  wbichlbfee .instances  are  related  to  have  passed «  eten  upon  the 
9Caifeld.  On  ascending  this  structure^  he  found  it  so  weak 
that  it  was  icady  to  fall ;  upon  whkh  he  said  to  the  lieutenant,  I 
praj/  see  me  up  safe,  and  for  my  coming  down  lei  me  shift  for  tnpelf 
As  Henry  had  so  prudently  imposed  silence  upon  him  at  /his  time, 
More  only  desired  of  his  spectators  that  they  would  prav  for  him. 
and  bear  witness  that  he  there  suffered  death  in  and  for  (he  fdith  of 
the  catholic  church.  This  said,  he  knelt,  and  repeated  a  psiilm 
wMh  great  devotion,  perhaps  the  fifty-first,  the  fiftysixth,  or  the 
fifty.seventh.  He  then  rose  cheerfully,  and  the  executioner  asking 
brs  forgiveness.  More  kissed  him  and  said,  tk9U  wilt  do  me  this  dwf 
a  greater  ben^t^  than  ever  any  mortal  mdn  eem  he  akle  to  gite  me, 
Flttck  up  thy  spirits  man,  and  be  not  afraid  to  do  thy  office.  A^ 
neck  is  very  short ;  take  keed  therefore  that  thou  strike  not  awry,  for 
eavmg  thy  honesty*  When  he  laid  his  head  upon  the  block,  be  de* 
sired  the  ejtecutioner  to  wait  till  he  had  repnoved  his  hc8rd,/or  that 
had  neter  committed  treason*  So  with  great  aUcrity  and  spiritual 
joy, '  adds  his  great  grandson,  '  he  received  the  (fitsA  blow  of  ihe 
axe  ;  which  bad  no  sooner  severed  the  head  from  the  body,  but  his 
soul  was  carried  by  angels  into  everlasting  glory,  where  a  crown 
of  martyrdom  was  put  upon  him  which  can  never  fade  nor  de* 
cay/ 

More  was  natoraU^  of  a  tetiaperament  highly  irritable 
and  sensitive  to  suffering.  But  by  Gontinual  watchfulness 
over  himself. he  had  learned  to  cootroul  the  yebeinence  of 
his  sensations,  and  he  bad  certainly  acquired  a  more 
than  ordinak-y  fortitude  in  enduring  the  pains,  the  privations 
and  vicissitudes  of  iife.  With  respect  to  the  governmeut 
of  bis  temper,  ^  ^ 

*  Mr.  Roper  informs  us  diat  in  tlie  sixteen  jrears  during  which  he 
was  an  inha(>itant  of  his  father-tn-Jaw's  house,  he  did  not  once  see 
More  in  a/ii0if.  Margaret  Gigs,  who  was  brought  up  with  More's 
children,  said  that  she  sometimes  committed  a  fault  for  the  purpose 
of  hearing  Sir  Thomas  chide  her,  he  did  it- in  so  grave,  and  at  the 
same  time,  in  so  moderate,  so  loving,  and  so  compassionate  a  man- 
ner. Erasmus  likewise  informs  us  of  his  intimate  friend  *  romi* 
tale  totam  fanriliam  moderatur^  in  qua  nulla  tragadia,  nulla  rixtt* 

With  respect  to  equanimity  in  the  most  trying  scenes, 
the  loss  of  fortune,  of  dislinciiop,  and  of  life,  no  man  ap* 
pears  ever  to  l^ave  submitted   to  these  with  a  more  cheerful 
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•cquieBceitee. Jq  the  filneM  tirsuch  caliirtliftoot  vMbilfont/ 
He  detceDded  wiibout  oiie  tnormur  qt  discocittfal  from  • 
Mate  of  horiou|r,  orfori»one»  and  of  power,  to  unt  of  obscurity 
And  indigence*,  and  he  sacriYioe^  his  l^fe*to  ihe^  9omfi>le9  of 
liis^cunscience.  A|lhougti  his  frame  was  gifted  by  natoftf 
with  ancommon  sensibiVity,  which  was  asBoeiated  x^\t\\  a  pro* 

•  •  protionate  dread  of  pain,jel  such  was  the  ardour  of  hin  intcf- 
grity  as  to  overpower  the  gen!»e  of  his  pii\8ica)  suffering.  On 
tj^e scaffold  instead  of  any  recreant  fcar,  he  displayed  that' 
\i si ble,  unaffected  complacency  wukMi    the  sense  o^  recti* 

^iudeonly  can  inspire;  and  if  there  be  auv  thing  great  or 
dignifiied  in  consistency  of  ctiaracter,  that  exultatioii  o{ 
pmse  must  be  conceded  to  More,  for  \^e  was  the  same  ia 

.  death  as  he  had  been  to  life, — the  same  in  cheerfulness  oC 
deportment  when  he  appeared  as  a  malefactor  on  tite  scaf« 
fold  a$  when  in  circumstances  of  more  external  splendor 
lie  had  been  invested  wkh^  all  the  insignia  of  the  (lighett 
judicial  office  in  the  state.  »        * 

^  The  second  volume  contains  Mere's  Utopia,  bis  hist orj 
of  king  Richard  III',  and  his  Latin  poems  and  epigrams. 
Of  the  Utopia  Mr.  Cayley  has  exhibited  a  new  and  per^* 
spicuous  translation.  The  Utopia,  which  is  i^re  ofteA 
mentioned  than  read,  but  which  is  highly  deserving  of  per* 
tisal>  is  a  sort  of  philosophical  or  political  rom^mce,  which 
presents  a  beautiful  picture  of  what  the  writer  deemed  a 
perfect  government.  When  we  consider  the  period  «*f  igno- 
ranee  and  superstition,  of^piritual  domination  and  of  secu- 
lar tyrai^ny  in  which  this  Work  was  written,  compared  with 
theenrightened  sentimentsof  civil  and  religious  liberty  which 
it  breathes,  and  the  agreeable  delineation  ol  an  ameliorated 
state  of  society  which  it  depicts,  we  cannot  help  re^ardin.i? 
it  ast>ne  of  the  noblest  exertions  of  the  human  mind  in  the 
age  ii}  which  it  appeared.  Some  of  the  pracYica/ improve- 
ments which  it  suggests  in  our  moral  and  political  institu* 
tions  have  nol/ven  yel  been  refilised,  .though  they  are  th6 
wish  of  all  who  are  most  eminent  in  wisdom  and  in  virtue. 
Among  the  most  distinguished,  the  most  forcibly  desired, 
and  the  most  imperiously  needed  of  these  improvements  is 
a  form  of  public  worship  in  which  the  re  are  no  sectarian  pe- 
culiaii ties, but  in  which  all  denominulions  of  religionists  may 
join  in  supplications  and  thanksgivings  to  the  Father  of  spi- 
rits^  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

*  Though, 'says  Sir  Thomas  More,  Nhcre  be  many  different 
forms  of  religion  among  them,  all  agree  in  the  main  point  of  .uor- 
shipping  the  divine  essence.    Therefore  there  is  nothing  to  b«.seen 
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s>r.Jiflftrd  in  their  temples,  in  which .  the  several  per^uamot  aiaoflf 
them  may  not  agree.  For  every  sect  perfurms  ihe  rites  peculiar  to 
it  in  their  priyatd  houses,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  pu}>]ic  wor- 
ship which  contradicts  these  peculiarities.  There  are  no  images 
if  God  in  their  temples,  therefore  every  one  may  ^represent  him  t^ 
lis  thoughts'  in  his  own  way ;  nor  do  they  use  ipr  him  any  other 
name  than  Mithras,  their  term  in  common  for  the  'divine  essenc^, 
whatever  otherwise  th'^y  think  of  it ;  nor  have  they  any  forms 
of  prayer,  hut  such '  as  every  one* of  them  may  use  without  preiu* 
IW^e  to  his  private  opinion.' 


I 


•  Soch  was  the  opiniofl  which  Sir  Thomas  More  had  form'- 
ed  of  what  a  public  worship  on^ht  to  be,  even  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  B!ut  near  three  centuries  have  since  elapse^ 
ai^d  such  a  oiode  of  adoration  is  still  as  great  a  desideratun;! 
ip  our  times  as  it  was  in  his.  Sir  Thomas  More  has  not  in<^ 
spired  his  Utopians  with  any  thing  like  a  proselyting  spirit, 
liorhaa  he  made  them  freight  ships  with  cargoes  of  fanatic^ 
^saionariea  in  order  to  diiiturb  the  peace  of  other  qjHartera 
of  the  globe*  He  seems  to  have  thought,,  and  wisely 
thought^  that  God  might  be  pleased  with  a  variety  of  offer- 
ings, at  long  at  they  were  the  offerings  of  the  heart.  For 
tt*if  the  heart  which  sanctifies  the  oblation.  It  is  what 
Oiriift  called  the  wonhip  that  is  paid  in  sfjirit  and  i^  trutjtt 
which  is  acceptable  to  God  ;  and  this  worship  is  not  restricted 
to  any  peculiarities  of  diction  or  ofjorm.  If  only  one  reli- 
frioi^  be  tme  lind  the  rest  false^  the  false  must,  by  the  simpfo. 
force  of  truth,  which  has  not  only  a  progressrre  motion,  but 
an  accumulating  force,  be  finally  vanquished  by  the  true. 

The  Utopians  had  few  priests  ;  but  those  few  were  emi. 
nently  good.  They  were  chosen  by  the  people ;  and,  whets 
chosen,  consecrated  by  the  college  of  pri(^st#. 

The  Utopians  'detest  war  as  brutal,  and  which  to  the  re- 
proach of  human  nature  is  more  practised  by  man  ^han  by 
ftny^  beast.  In  opposition  to  the  sentiment'  of  almost 
every  other  country,  they  think  nothing  more  inglorious 
Ib^n  the  glory  gained  by  war./  But  still  the  Utopians  were 
accustomed  to  military  exercises  in  order  to  defend  tbeiir 
hearths  and  homes.  The  Utopians  made  no  treaties,  not 
only  because  they  were  seldom  observed,  but  because  tbey 
thought  that '  the  partnership  of  human  nature  was  instead 
of  a  league;  and  that  kindness  and  good-nature  unite  men 
mote  strongly  than  any  compact  whatever,  since  the  engage.* 
menls  of  the  heart  were  stronger  than  the  obligation  ^  of 
words/  They  thought  that  if  the  common  ties  of  numanity 
were  insufficient  to  '  knit  men  together,  the  faith  of  promises 
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wpiild  hare  little  effect**  The  Utopians  allowedl  diTorM 
not  only  for  a^tna^a<iu!tery  but  forlhose  causes  which  are 
as  essentia tfi/  opposite  to  the  tnd  for  which  marria^t  Tcas  rfe* 
signed.  Hence  we  might  be  led  to  l^tJiLve  that  the  uuLhof 
of  Utopia  enterlaiiied  the  same  opinion  as  the  ioiatortal 
Milton  on  this  momentous  question. 

The  Utopians  define  '  - 

*  Virtue  living  according  to  nature,  an^ihink  we  are  created  for 
Aatend.  They  behirvQ  man  to  follow  nature  when  he  /ollowetb 
reason  ;  and^^ay  that  tlie  first  dictate  of  reason  is  loveand  reverencf 
for  the  Divine  Majesty,  to  whom  we  owe  all  we  have  and  ail  we 
can  hope  for.  They  estetm  all  our  a<-tions  and  even  all  our  vir* 
lues  to  terminate  in  pleasure,  as  in  our  chief  end  ami  grt-atest  hap* 
piness  ;  and  they  call  every  motion  or  Mate,  either  of  body  or  mini 
in  which  nature  teaeheth  us  to  delight  a  p)eH>ure.  Thus  the/ 
carefully  limit  pleasure  to  those  appetites  only  to  which  nature 
i^adeth  ;  for  she  leadeth,  they  say,  to  those  dt- lights  only  to  which^ 
sense  as  well  as  reason  point,  by  which  we  neither  injnre  another^ 
lose  not  greater  pleasures,  nor  superinduce  inconvenieticies.* 

*  Their  religious  tenets  are  these — ^Tbesoul  of  man  is  iromoftaK-^ 
God  of  his  goodness  has  designed  it  should  he  happy  ;  he  hutb 
therefore  appoiuttd  reward  for  virtue  and  punishment  lor  vice  after 
this  life.' 

This  was  the  simple  creed  which  indaced  them  while  thejr 
WfntiD  pursuit  of  pleasure^  never  to  lose  sight  of  virtue. 

In  the  following  passage^  Moreevideotly  intended  to  coa« 
Tey  an  indirect  cetisiire  on  two  causes  which  in  his  times 
greatly  impeded  the  iin(>rovement  of  the  mind  and  the  ad* 
^aocemeat  of  knowledge. 

*They  have  never  yet  fallen  into  those  barbarous  subtleties 
which  youth  are  obliged  t«i  learn  to  uur  trifling  logical  schools.  They 
nevertheless  know  astronomy  and  have  lonny  excellent  insirumentS 
for  ascertaining  the  course  and  position  of  the  heavenly  boches.  But 
M  for  divining  b^  the  stars^  their  oppotitions  or  sonjwtdions^  fhU 
hath  never  entered  thtir  thoughtej 

The  author  thus  describes  ^he  reception  which  the  Uto^ 
pians  gave  tu  some  foreign  ambassadors  who  thought  to  im- 
pose on  the  senses  of  this  simple  people  by  the  toroe  of  ex- 
ternal  representaiioo. 

*  The  three  ambassadors  made  their  entry  with  one  hundred  attend- 
a;its  all  clad  in  garments  of  different  coloufs^  and  the  greater  part* 
in  silk.    The  ambassadors  themselves,  who  were  of  the  nobility  Qf 
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tWif  country,  wcr*  in  clothe^  of  gold,  adorned   with  massy  cbains 
and  r  n.*t  ot  gold.     Their  cnpa  wtre  covired  with  biaCelnts^  thickly 
fet  w  b  pearls  and  other  cieiiis.     In  a  word,  tbey  »*ere   decorated 
inth  >M'  very  things,  uhich.  Hini>ngiht'  UtopianSt  are  either  badges  . 
of  lil.^very,  markiohiifamy,  «r  play- things turcbildreh. 

•  Ii  waik  pleasant  to  bt-hold,  on  one  side  how  big  ihey  looked  in 
comparing  their  rich  haljiis  with  the  piain  cl  tfaes  of  the  Ut'pians, 
vho  CHme  <>ut  in  great  numbers  to  see  them  m»ke  their  entry  ;  and 
ofi  tie  other,  how  much  they  ut-re  mistaken  in  the  i/npression 
%bich  they  expected  this  pomp  wpaid  have  made.  The  sight  ap- 
penred  «o  ridivuioust  >  ttiose  who  had  not  seen  the  cusions  of  other 
countries,  thau  though  Ihey  n  spec  ted  such  as  were  meanly  clad  (as 
if -they  had  been  the  am  b:i>!)a dors.)  when  ihey  saw  the  ambassadors 
themselves,  covere^i  \Kiih  gold  and  chains,  they  looked  upon  them  as 
sUv>s,^hd  i^hejkved  rheni  no  reipecr.  You  might  have  heard  chil* 
'dre«>  who  bad  thrt)wj>av*ay  tbeirjewejM,  cry  to  their  mothers,  we 
that  great  fool^  uearing  pearls  and  g^ms  as  if  he  Ktre  yet  0  child  i 
aud  ihe  mothers  as  ^unoceutly,  peac^^  th:$  must  be  ope  of  ike  .am* ^ 
kossador'f  fools. ' 

The  author  of  Utopia  lia^  anticipated  the  objeclionsof  the 
wise  and  good  in  mudtTn  times  ai^ainst  capital  punishmenU. 
Considering  idleness  9s  ttie  great  sQutce  of  crimes,  he  took 
ample  care  to  pr(>vi(!e  against  it  in  tfie  formation   of  his 
commdnweaith.     He  reotfered  laboar  universal,  but  be  did 
not  condemn   any  to  oppressive  toil.    In    some  parts  of 
the.  work    we    find    some    sarcastic    reflections    on     the 
la^ness  of  themoi  ks,  and  some  very  wise  reflections  againsC 
the    folly   of    foreign    conquests    and   tbc  lust  of  exteo-^ 
sive  domination.      The   account   which   he  *i{ives   of   the 
moral  and  political  institutions  of  the  Utopians;  and  of  the 
Biode  in  which  they  pass  their  time,  is    an  interesting  part 
of  this  agreeable  production.     Ttie  greatest  defect  in  the 
•UpptiSed  s^stem  is  the  recommendation  of  a  community  of 
goods,  which  ^eems  impracticable    under  every  inodiflca« 
tion  of  potilical  society  ;  and  which,  even  supposing  it  prac- 
ticable, would  not,  we  think,  be  so  favourable  to*  virtue  and 
to  happiness  as  the  author  seems  to  suppose.     A  disparity 
of  conditions  by  Jthe  incitemehts  which  it   furnishes  to  the 
eterclsepf  the  kind  affections,  renders  the  stock  of  human 
happiness  greater  than  it  could  b^  iji  circumstances  in  which 
a  perfect  equality  in  dhe  means  of  et  joyment  should  super- 
sede  the  fcittuJation  of  industry  and  tlie  reciprocations  of  be- 
nevolence.   This  IS  a  radical  error  in  Uie  constitntidn  of 
Utopia ;  but  there  are  so  many  truly   wise  and   philosophic 
leflectionaand  hints  scattered   through  the  whole  work  tha^ 
we  deem  it  a  higiily  valuable  perfortnance ;  and  one  which 
consickriug  the  tiiues  in  which  it  was  written^  indicates  % 
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degrcfe  of  sagafeity  and  a  deplh  of  reflection  whiefa  eaoAeif' 
be  contemplated  witboaC  more  than  tisaal  admiration.     If 
we  were  to  deduce  our  opinion  of  Sir  Thomaa  More  solely  ^- 
from  the  perusal  of  bis  Utopia^  we  should  suppose  him  to  ' 
have  been  a  man  of  the  most  enlarged  philanthropy  and  the 
most  camprehensive  views.     But  we  find   that  the  abstrac-^  ^ 
tions  which  he  formed  in  the  closet  were  often  at  variance 
If  ith  bis  cooduct  in  the  busy  detail  of  life.     Here  lye  oftea  . 
find  him  ,a  prey  to  superstition  ;  and  submittiog  to  a  variety  # 
of  corporeal  mortifications  of  which  his  philosophic  mind,  • 
when  insulated  by  its  own  reflective  powers  from   the  errors 
aod*prejudices  of  bis  contemporaries,  did  not   want  saga* 
city    to    diHcern    the  insignificance    and  to    condemn  the* 
absurdity.      But    the    distinguishing  feature  in  his   moral 
character,  and  in  which  he  may  challenge    a    comparison 
with  the  brightest  names  in  Grecian   of  in  Roman   story, ' 
ivas    hw    incorruptible  integrity.    This     was     superior  to  * 
temptation ;  and  could  pever  for  a  moment  be  shaken  by  ' 
any  consideration  of  interest  or  of  fear.     ^  a  slight  deflec- 
tion from  his  principles,  which  few   would  have  had  the. 
courage  to  refuse,  he  might  have  preserved  his  fortune  and, 
bis  life  ;  but  he  nobly  disd^ined  to  yield  even   a  feigned  asr 
sent  with  his  lips  to  what  he  abominated  in  his  heart.     He 
rather  parted  with  all  that  the  world  holds  dear,   than  wil^ 
the  secret  buts^get  congratulations  of  an   approving^  con-r^ 
science.     Compare  his  conduct  jii  this  reapect  with  one  wboi 
afterwards  sat  on  the  same  bench,  and  who  was,    perbapjSjp' 
his  superior  in   iolellectual   endowments,  Francis  Bacon^^ 
Lord  Verulam.     Bacon  was  greedy  of  political  distinction^, 
and  scrupled  not  to  practise  any  means  by  which  it  migbt| 
be  obtained  ;  he  was  a  fawning  courtier,   a  supple  parasite^, 
and  a  perfidious  friend;,  ostentatious,  insolent,  and  domi^. 
neering  in  prosperity,  and  mean,  servile,  and  prostrate  in 
misfortune..    But  More  was  the  reverse  of  all  this;  he  wfit. 
plain-spoken,  ingenuous,  and  sincere  in  the  extreoi^e.   WheOf 
ne  was  most  elevated  in  station,  he  was  most  lowly  in  heattj;^ 
he  was  more  fearful  of  wealth  and  power  than  others  are 
of  obscurity  and  indigence;  but  when  we  see  him  mos^. 
persecuted  by  ihe  malice  of  fortune,  when  stripped  "of  all 
that  could  excite  external  consideration),  we  most  admire 
the  constancy  of  bis  temper  and  the  subliiAity  of  his  reaOh 
ktion.         .•  " 
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Abt.  IV. -^Scottish  nhtoricaland  'Romantic  Ballads,  ckiijy 
ancient  i  wit(i  txplanalory  Sotes  fjpd  q  Ghssary,  to  whicjf* 
are  f/rejiied'  iome  Rt marks  on  the  early  State  of  romq^lic, 
Composition  in  Scotland.  By  John  Finlay.  2  l^o^.  i4«« 
Millar,     180!^, 

IF  we  are  not  mi^^taken,  Mr.  Finlaj  haa  already  appeared 
before  the  public  as  a  poet^ud  oblaioed  some  credit  by  h\0 
labours,  ne  do^  quoins  furward  only  as  an  editor  of  the 
work»  of  others,  ifud  generally  speaking,  of  such  as  are 
Tery  well  known  already.  As  records  of  the  manners  and^ ' 
language  of  past  sges^  it  is  both  interesting,  and  in  some 
degree  important,  to  preserve  the  scattered  reliques  of  popu« 
lar  poetry.  YtX  in  ihH  eye  of^ober  criticism^  howeter  en*- 
thusiasm  may  spura  the  suggestion,  the  intrinsic  ibt^it  of 
those  pieces  is  generally  small ;  ancU  curiosity  once  grati- 
£ed  by  their  perusal,  tliere  reioains  little  that  is  worthy  the' 
^tention  or  investigation  of  genius  and  4cience.> 

We  have  read  all  the  original  part  o^  the  present  pnb* 
lication,  that  is  to  say,  the  preface  and  commentaries,  with 
tome  aUeniion,  and  are  yet  unable  (o  discoirer  whet  are 
tfae  motives  which  induced  the  editor  to  usher  it  into  the' 
wocld.  Frbrq  his  preface,  which  is  clear  and  sensible,  we' 
should  have  been  disposed  to  pronounce  him  free  from  that 
•xeesiite  nationality  which  distinguishes  so  many  of  his 
literary  countrymen  of  the  present  day.  He  denied  the 
proof,  and  even  the  probability)  .of  ony  romance  of  a  Scot^ 
tiih  origin,  and'combats,  very  soccessf'ully  as  it  appears  to- 
es, Mr.  W.  Scott's  Theory  respecting  his  favourite  work 
of  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  to  which  he  assigns  an  Angl6-Nor* 
man  parent.  The  romances  V>f  *  Sir  Egeis'  and  the  '  Awn-f 
'  Ireof  Gawain,'  which  Mr*  Scott  also  would  fain  ascribe  to 
b.ia 'dearoaiive  land, '  Mr.  Finlay  allows  to  betray  their' 
Norman  origin  at  the  outset.  Two  others/ which  at  first' 
'sieht  one  would  be  inclined  to  pronounce  original  Scottish^ 
Mr.  Finlay  proves  to  be  likewise  subject  to  very  Consider* 
able  doubts  at  least ;  and  with  these  end  all  the  pretensions 
of  his  countrymen  to  invented  romance. 

The  second  . class  of  poems  which  Mr.  Finlay  proposes 
to  discuss  is,  the  historical  ballad,  of  which  it  cannot  be 
donbted  Ihat  the  Scottish,  in  common  with  other  nations, 
contained  the  sources  in  ita  ow(t  popular  traditions.  The!^ 
earliest  of  these  ballade  now  extant  appears  to  be  that  of 
^Sir  PalfickSpens^/  presisrTed  in  Dr.  rsrcy's  collection^ 
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and  reprinted  here.    Those  relating  to  JVaUace,  Mr.  Finlay 
seemj  to  {>lace  next  in  cbrouologicat  order. 

'  The  history  of  our  romantic  balladt^'  proceeds  Mr.  F.  ^  adniitt 
of  more  doabc  and  enquiry.  Tbey^  appear  to  have  been  derived 
from  various  sources.  Some,  it  is  probable,  are  to  be  referred  to 
the  minstrel  romances;  episodes,  and  interesting  fragments  of  which 
would  find  their  way  to  the.  people,  and  either  degenerate  into 
ballads  ID  their  progress  through  a  race  of  unlearned  reciters,  or 
be  at  first  translated  from  the  *  quaint  Inglis*  of  the  min^nrelss  into 
a  language  uiteiligible  to  the  ruder  audience  for  wfiich  they  were' 
intended;  Of  this  derivation,  however,  much  less  evidence  re* 
QkaJDs  than  might  have  been  expected.'    v.  xxt. 

•One  ballad  only,  that  of'  Bard  Helen/^can,  he  thinks, 
be  named,  of  which  the  origin  may  be  ascribed,  with  any 
certaiety  to  the  minstrel  romance. 

The  remainder  of  the  preface  ia  taken,  up  in  combating, 

OL  at  least  restraining  the  application  of,   Mr.   Jamie^on's 

as$ertion, '  that  Scotland  owes  much  of  her  romanlie  ballads 

to  the  Scalds  who  attdided  the  camp  of  the  Scandinavian 

^    invaders  of  BritaiiL.' 

^fterihis  introduction,  a  great  part  of  which  evtncea 
considerable  leariMOg  and  ingenuity,  we  fully  expected' 
something  new  nnd  interesting  in- the  work ;  and  wben^ 
ou  turning  to  the  table  of  contents,  we  found  that  fiwr  ex» 
pectatioB  would  be,  probably,  disappointed,  we  still  hoped 
tliat  the  airangemeot  mtghtvat  least  be  such  as  to  throw 
some  new  light  or  produce  some'  satisfacfory  conclu^ 
sion.  So  far,  however,  from  that  being  the  case,  the  first 
and  longest  poem  in  the  collection  is  that  of'  Hardy  knute.^ 
\Yhich  has  no  pretension  whatever  to  antiquity,  t)eing  the 
avowed  production  of  a  lady  wjio  died  in  the  year  1727. 
-  for  this  reason,  though,  as  an  imitation  of  the'old  ballad,  an4 
even  in  regard  lo  its  intrinsic  merits,  it  possesses  claims  to 
'  notice,  we  cannot  imagine  why  it  has  been  reprinted  by 
JVlr.  Finlay  onless  tointrodticehis  quotation  from  the  Da- 
nish account  publiihed  (by  Mr.  Johnstone)  of  the  battle  of 
Largs. 

Besides'  Hardyknute,'  'Sir  Patric'k  Pens/  '  Edom  6* 
Gordon, ' '  Sir  Cauline/  and'Giasgerion,'  were  all  pabKshed 
by  Dr.^  Pf  rcy,  and  most  of  the-other  poems  in  these  volumes 
have  appeared  in  Mr..Soott'a  'Minstrelsy  of  the«  Borders,' 
or  in  $ome^one  or  other  of  the  numerous  coliectiens  of  baly 
lads  with  which  the  world  has-been  of  late  years  deluged. 

Witb  r^£sird  to  the  few  which  are  printed  from  MSS.  or 
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oral  IrAdiliQti^  we  cannot  imagine  tbet  many  penoos  .will 
conceive  iheoiselvea  oiacli  iadebied  to  Mr.  FioUj  for  (beir 
prodttckuia.  l^i  our  readers  judge  from  Ibe  foUowia;  ape- 
QUaW. 

*  Ppen  the  gates. 

And  let  bim  come  iti; 
He  is  my  brother  Huntly, 
HeMl  do  him  nae  harm. 

*The  gates  they  were  openc 

They  let  him  come  in. 
But  fause  traitor  Huntly 

He  did  him  great  harm.  ^ 

•  He*8  ben  and  ben 

And  ben  to  his  bed. 
And  with  a  sharp  rapier 

He  stabbed  him  dead/  &c.  &e.  Vol.  2/p.  Sl» 

Three  origjinal  poenia  are  added  to  the  eollection,  which 
Ire  conclude  are  to  be  ascribed  to  Mr.  Fiiilay  himself,  «(i- 
tbottgh  be  aisumet  only  the, modest,  title  of  editor.  They 
a^e  profetaed  imitaiiona  of  the  old  historical  ballad  of  his 
eoontry  ;  and,  aafar  at  a  profusion  of  unintelligible  worda^ 
aiNl  a  lameetable dearth  of  pwtical  ezpveaaion  and  imagery 
eao  entkte  them  to^  the  praise  of  aucceasful  efforta/they 
appear  to  as  as  deserving  of  it  as  any  of  the  numerooa  simi* 
lar  compositiows  which  we  have  from  time  to  time  had  the 
misfortiioe  to  witness.  They  are,  however,  introduced  by 
a  few  Hoes  which  are  tather  abore  the  common  standard  of 
.  merit. 

'  0,  in  this  deep  and  lonely  glca 

S<i  lovely  in  its  solitude. 
Can  thoughts  of  woe  the  soul  o'erflow. 

Or  ought  on  dreams  of  peace  intrude  f 

•  *  O,  can  the  gentle  stir  of  lesves, 

'fhe  sleepy  notes —  as  ot  a  dream- 
That  winds  below  the  green-wood  bough, 
The  murmur  of  the  lovely  stream  ;'*«' 

*  Can  ihey  of  grief  aad  a<irrow  \ell  t 
.    .  They  can— *aad  df  eii)»  of  blouil  recall ; 

f  ei;  the  tree  wavss  o'er  t»lacl(  Creichtoun's  tower. 

And  the  stream  runs  by  its  silent  wall/  Vol.  2.  p.  III.^ 

^    Ia  gifint  oaropiaioaQf  ibia  poblicatioo,  we  have  spoVen 
the  language  wh'i^  sound  justice  appean  to  us  to  demand- 
Ceit.  Azv.  VQlt34.  July^  lb08.  S 
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Buf,  notwtthilaniimi;  our  diiapprobaiion,  so  long  as  th# 
literary  part  of  the  Sdottfsh  nation  continue  to  be  bless«»d 
with  tae  same  nndaunted  perseverance  in  favour  of  evefj\ 
thing  Scottish,  and  so  long  as  their  southern  neighboora 
retain  the  same  facility  of  receiving  the  impressions  whicb 
they  strive  so  zealouhly  to  communicate,  Mr.  Finlay's  pre« 
sent  labours  will  no  doubt  meet  with  sufficient  encouraf^e- 
meat;  and  we  will  add  that  they  are  more  deserving  of  it 
thnn  xnany  other  works  of  the  same  description  of  which 
the  popularity  is  already  established. 


Abt.  v.— TAr  Historic  of  the  ancient  Borough  of  Poniefract, 
containing  an  interesting  Account  of  its  CuMt,  and  tkt 
three  different  Sieges  U  sustained  during  the  Civil  War. 
fVith  Notes  anft  Pedigrees  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
Royalists  and  Parliamentarians^  chiefly  drawn  from  MSS. 
never  before  published.  Btf  B.  Bootkroyd.  890«  pp.  6fiO. 
\bs.  Longman.  1807* 

a  LOVE  Pomfret*  said  Swift  ;♦  '  Why  ?  Tis  in  ail  our  bis- 
lories  :  they  nre  full  of  Pomfret  castle/  And  it  is  true  that 
thai  fortress  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  strongest  tod 
"inost  important  in  the  kingdom,  though  it  was  bestowed. bj 
the  conqueror  on  one  of  hisioUowers,  and  long  continued  to 
be  private  property  in  the  hands  of  powerful  barons,  who 
were  enabled  by  tiie  possession  of  it  to  make  formidabto 
bead  against  the  crown.  The  Lacies,'tbe  feudal  lords  of  iha 
burgh  and  its  lands,  were  vigilant  observers  of  all  their  so* 
Tereign*s  measures,  and  were  bold  in  their  opposition  to  all 
bis  encroachments  or  other  misdeeds;  and  when  Henry  de 
Lacy,  having  nd  prospect  of  issue,  rendered  up  bis  castle 
ar.d  barony  of  Pontefract  to  Edmund  earl  of  Lapciaster,  the 
brother  o^  Edward  the  first,  and  the  heirs  of  bis  body,  be 
raised  up,  in  this  branch  of  the  royal  family,  one  of  the  most 

ratriotic  leaders  of  a  popular  party,  that  England  ever  saw. 
t  is  said,  indfifd,  that,  in  bis  last  moments,  he  charged 
Thomas  of  Lancaster,  who  bad  iiiarried  his  daughter  aud 
was  to  succeed  to  his  estates,  (his  father  Edmund  being 
dead),  to  watch  the  conduct  of  Edward  the  second  and  his 
favourites,  and  under  all    circumstances  to  defend   with 


•  Tn  one  of  hit  letters,  if  ire-are  ml  austakeo.     Hif  mank  ii  SffiVfriMjr 
^eatedastbc  motto  to  ihU  work. 
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firmness  the  liberties  of  his.  country ;  and  the  principle  sunk , 
deep  into  the  heart  of  his  adopted  8oo>  who  sealed  his  sin«  - 
cerity  wtt,h  his  blood.  During  the  whole  of  that  nnfortu** 
sate  and  disgraceful  reign,  which  was  blasted  by  the  curse 
of  favouritism  and  secret  influence,  be  was  joined  with  the 
leading  nobles  of  the  land,  in  repressing  the  enormities  of 
the  government,  reforming  its  aisorders^  and  healing  th^ 
injuries  inflicted  on  the  people  by  the  blind  violence  of  an 
infatuated  monarch.  He  was  made  prisoner  at  Borough- 
bridge  by  the  king's  forces^  and  after  undergoing  the  form  of 
a  trial,  was  beheaded  as  a  traitor,  in  his  own  town  of  Pon« 
tefract.  It  is  added  that  some  of  the  populace  offered  in- 
sults to  him  at  the  hour  of  death ;  the  people  at  large,  how- 
ever, became  sensible  of  his  virtues,  when  they  could  no 
longer  be  useful  to  them,  and  acknowledged  his  merits 
with  the  warmest  demonstrations  of  gratitude  known  in 
those  times,  by  canonizing  hinr  as  a  martyred  saint,  and 
building  a  chantry  on  the  spot  where  he  was  executed. 

Edward  held  the  castle  and  barony  of  Ponrefract  for  som^ 
time  in  his  own  hands,  and  then  bestowed  them  on  his  fa* 
vourite,  Spencer.  Bitt  when  the  indignation  of  an  oppressed 
and  an  insulted  people  expelled  that  weak  prince,  and  place4 
Edward  the  third  on  the  throne,  Henry  earl  of  Leicester, 
the  brother  of  Thomas  earl  of  Lancaster^  succeeded  to  his 
estates.  His  son  was  .created  duke  of  Lancaster,  after 
whose  death  without  issue  male,  John  of  Gaunt  married 
Blanch,  one  of  his  daughters  and  coheiresses,  and  Maud^ 
the  other,  died  unmarried,  so  that  he  became  possessed  of 
the  whole  Lancastrian  property.  Ii  would  be  saperflaous 
to  mention  by  what  steps*  his  son  arrived  at  the  throne  after 
Ihe  deposition  of  Richard  the  second,  or  that  these  vast  pos- 
sessions were,  from  that  period,  united  to  the  English 
crown.  The  usurper  naturally-rhose  his  heredita>y  castle 
as  the  prison  of  the  dethroned  king»  who  is  known  to  have 
ended  bis  days  at  Pontefract,  though  the  manner  of  h\% 
death  is  still  a  secret. 

.  During  the  civil  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster,  Pon tefract 
is  not  much  connected  with  political  events,  Except  inas-' 
much  as  the  castle  was  sometimes  used  for  the  confine- 
roent  of  state  criminals,  and  was  very  frequently  the  resi- 
dence of  the  court.  The  body  of  Richard,  duke  of  York, 
was  buried  at  the  priory  of  St.  John  in  this  town  ;  lord 
Hastings,  earl  Rivers,  and  the  other  gentlemen  who  suffered 
for  adhering  to  the  queen's  party  in  the  nominal  reign    of 

Edward  V,  were  bebfeaded  in  rontefract  castle«  of  which 

S«   ^ 
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Sir  Ri€b«r4  Rackliffe^unf  of  ihm  nott  netonoui  iMinmciita 
of  Ricbard  ihe  ihitd,  who  perished  wilb  liim  at  the  battle 
of  BoBWorih,  «ras  governor  daring  the  mhole  of  tbat  reigo. 

We  find  w  siogutar  anecdote  at  p.  148,  which  iUuatratea 
tl)£  liumoar  of  the  liinestQ  which  it  relates: 

*  M  the  dissolution  pi  atib^yi,  on^  William  Tindall,  Et<|.  of 
9rt)tberto^,  rais^  a  tumuU  in  tbis^  borough.  When  the  person^ 
wrho  were  appomted  b^    g.ov,ernmept    to  appraise   the  goods    i^ 

?t.  Giles's  church  had  entered  the  church  to  discharge  their  officey 
\f.  Tiiiddll,  attended  by  a  servant  with  a  spade  and  mattock,  weni 
through' the  town  and  up  to  the  market  cro^s,  and  mi^de  thefolloWf. 
Ing  ludicrous  address,  which  at  least  indicates  his  spirit  and  at. 
tachmirnt  to  the  superstitions  which  had  hitherto  prevailed.  *  If 
there  be  any  person/  cried  he,  '  that  Jesus  Christ  is  indebted  to« 
let  him  come  Hnd  make  his  claim,  for  Jesus  Christ  is  dead,  and  I 
have  brought  my  man  to  make  his  grave  and  bury  biro/  The 
appraisers  came  out  of  the  church  and  asked  what  was  tbe  matter? 
W.  Tindall  told  them  ^  he  was  come  to  bury  the  body  of  Christ/ 
Tbe  appraisers  were  angry,  and  bade  him  take  care  what  be  said^ 
but  be  replied,  *  Suraly  Jesus  Christ  is  dead.  Was  it  evec  heard 
that  ^oods  w^rf  appraised  beforf  tbe  owi^r  is  4ead  i  Ye  are  ap* 
praii>ing  his  goodi^  ihereibre  I  thougbt  he  was  dcad|  and  wb«i  osore 
likely  r 

During  the  reign  of  Henry  the  eighthi  the  cattle  seemf 
to  have  beeo  principally  devoted  to  Scottish  captives* 
The^e  is  a  letter  from  that  monarch  to  the  governor,  bearing 
date  'at  our  town  of  Newcastle  upon  Tyne,  the  $2d  day 
of  September,  at  eleven  of  tbe  clocH  before  noon,  of  the 
38th  yeareofour  reign'  (1545),  directing  him  'with  all 
possible  diligence  ^  send  the  lord  Maxweino  our  town  of 
Newcastle  itpon  Tyne/  to  be  there  'on  Friday  or  Saturdajf 
next  at  the  farthest/ — And  to  the  intent  ye  may  the  mor^ 
surely  accomplish  our  pleasure  herein  accoraing  toour  expec- 
tation,  wedo  send  you  herein  enclosing  a  commission  for  tak- 
ing post  horses  by  the  way,  as  the  need  shall  require.  Not 
faihng  hereof,  as  ye  tender  our  pleasure,  aipd  will  answer 
the  contrary  at  our  utmost  jeopardy  and  peril.'  Thedirec« 
tion  is  still  more  urgently  pressing,—*  To  our  trusty  and 
well  beloved  councellor.  Sir  Henry  Savil,  knt.  steward,  S^^p. ; 
and,  in  his  ivbsence,  to  his  deputies  theie ;  in  haste»  post- 
Jiaste — for  life — for  life — for  life,  delivered  to  the  post  the 
day  and  y^ar  aforesaid.'  We  are  very  much  surprised  that 
the  author  has  not  taken  the  pains  to  ascertain  the  ol>ject 
of  these  vehement  injunctions*  . 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  between  Charles  the 
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firtt  and  the  two  beoset  af  parlitomefer^  toffie  of  the  netgiw 
bouriog  genilemen,  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  service 
of  ihe  king,  occupied  and  ffnrrtsoned  Ihe  castle  of  Poote* 
fract  in  the  jrear  l649.  And  in  tbis  pari  of  the  work,  M#. 
Boothroyd  has  been  assisted  by  a  do^mneat^  which  we 
perfectly  agree  with  him  in  thinking  the  most  valuable 
communicatioD  he  has  received.  His  history  of  the  dtree 
sieges  sustained  by  this  casDle^  which  was  one  of  the  first 
to  declare  in  favour  of  Charles  1,  and  was  the  "^^t^  last 
that  surrendered  to  the  parlratnf  htary  forces,  iu  extracted 
from  a  MS.  journal  written  at  tiie  timeby  Captain  Drake,  who 
was  one  of  the  garrison,and  whose  descendant,  thevtorthy 
Rev,  F.  Drake,lecturer,of  Pontefraet,  liberally  furnished  the 
editor  with  that  interesliog  paper.  It  canntot  be  read  with 
indifference  by  the  most  perfect  strani^r  ;  but  in  the  breasta 
of  those,  who  find  the  names  of  th^ir  ancestors  in  thie  lislr 
of  the  brave  men,  who  so  long  and  so  nobly  resisted  a  very 
sap^rior  force,  it  can  hardly  fail  to  kindle  emotions  a^* 
pfoaohingtoeBthasiasm.  Perhaps  th^  extreme  lainatefnMr 
widv  whi%>  the  opertftiotis  ifre  described,  is  sottrettoyels  a  lit^' 
tie  terfioas,  aAd  dom^  alkiwatice  fs  nuturaHy  to  Bie  mad)^  M 
the  bias  on  the  writ*r'imind.  The  rbyafists  are  througbotir 
the  heroes  of  the  tale,  desperately  bi'av^,  rottaantically  cour* 
tctous,  .endowed  at  once  with  the  skill  and  rapicfity  of  ma- 
rauding Arabs,  and  the  exalted  sentiments  of  the  most  fa* 
voured  sons  of  chivalry,  ll  must,  indfed',  be  acknowledger^ 
to  be  probable^  from  the  nature  of  their  education,  their  ha-^ 
bhS|  their  rank  in  life,  and  the  cause  in  which  they  were 
engaged,  that  the  captains  of  the  royal  party  should  have 
been  superior  to  their  adversaries  in  thosd  valuable  cfUMliti^tf;^ 
but  we  were  happy  to  find  that  the  disgracefuF  anecdote 
reladng  to  lady  Saville  (told  in  the  note,  p.  ^84)^  hfttf  beeor 
discovered  to  be  incorrect,  and  we  trust  thi^' wilt  aulhofisc^ 
ns  to  question  many  other  reflectioti<  which  ilre'  thr^wh  ott 
the  humanity  Of  the  rude  and  fattdtical  .cbstmi^ibiiit  of  tfiV 
cause  of  liberty. 

Colonel  LoWther  waM  governor'  of  the  (ia^le,  during'  lilV  the 
rieges ;  his  Brotlielr  abd  his  son  were  with  him,  and  h^>6m* 
i3Qnaded  a  garrison  which  appears  at  first  hardly  to  hnV^* 
amounted  to  th^  number  of  two  hundred,  though  it  occa^on** 
ally  ileceived  no  inconsiderable  reiriforcem^hts.  In  iKi 
alonth  of  August;  1611.,  after  the  bhUle  of  Marsloh  Moor, 
atdthe  surrender  of  Yort,  colonel  Sands  was  sent' to' be- 
siege Pontefraet,  which,  after  Enduring 'grieat  sufferirigs  and 
taking  a  most  vigorbus  ri^sistance,  was  relieved'  by  Sir 
M arihadake  Langa^Ie,  on  the  I  st  of  Nfarch  foilbviTirig:  ^  Tb  d 
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respite  was  bat  triflings  for  the  troops  of  the  parliament  M« 
appeared  towards  the  end  of  the  sanae  month  ;  but  it  &f-» 
forded  the  governor  an  opportunity  of  strengthening  his 
power  by  an  accessioB  of  number?,  and  providing  against 
want,  by  a  large  stock  of  provisions.  Near  three  months 
were  wasted  in  fruitless  attacks  on  the  castle,  before  it  oc* 
curred  to  the  committees  that  ^o  long  a  delay,  under  cir- 
comstances  that  appeared  peculiarly  favourable  to  speedy 
and  complete  success,  might  be  attributable  to  thecoma 
mandant  of  the  besiegers,  Col.  Satids.  He  was  replaced  by 
Gen.  Poyntz,  who  expected  the  sufferings  of  the  garrison 
to  lead  to  immediate  surrender,  and  opened  negocialions 
with  Col.  Lowlher,  in  full  confidence  that  that  event  was 
'  close  at  hapd.  We  insert  an  account  of  a  very' short  con* 
ferehce,  which  produced  little  effect,  but  affords  a  curious 
portrait  of  manners: 

*  )^o  occurrence  deserving  notice  took  place  till  tbe  Sth,  when 
Gen.  Poynts  went.dowji  to  the  Barbican  gate  and  asked  to  speak 
with  the  governor.  The  governor's  son  who  happened  to  be  pre« 
sent,  informed  him  '  th4t  his  father  was  not  there,  or  he  would  not 
have  refused  to  leehim.'  Gen.  Poynts  then  demanded  the  surren* 
der  of  the  castle,  and  promised,  *  that  if  they  complied  v^ithiu 
t(irec  days,  they  would  obtain  the  most  honourable  terms;  but  if 
they  delayed  eleven  or  fourteen  days,  they  might  expect  nothing 
but  to  walk  with  a  white  rod  in  their  bands,  as  soldiers  did  in  the 
liOw  Countries  when  they  marched  aWay  on  compositions.'  Capt. 
Lowther  then  answered  him, '  that  the  castle  was  kept  for  the  king, 
and  that  if  they  staid  fourteen  days,  and  fourteen  days  after  that, 
there  were  as  many  gentlemen  in  the  castle  as  would  make  many 
a  bloody  head  before  they  parted  with  it/  The  general  then  began 
to  use  harsh  tanguage,  and  told  him  the  soldiers  behaved  in  the 
y  nost  rude  and  unbecoming  manner,  and  applied  to  him  the  most 
reproachful  terms.  Capt.  Lowther  n  plied  *  that  neither  he  nor 
his  father  could  govern  the  tongues  of  the  soldiers,  but  they  would 
speak  what  they  pleased.'    On  this  the  general  departed.' 

Still  the  lerms  proposed  were  not  entirely  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  brave  men  in  the  castle,  who  were  exasperated 
besides  at  some  parts  in  Col.  Overton's  conduct,  the  nomi« 
nal  governor  of  Pontefract,  on  behalf  of  the  parliament. 
Their  resistance  continued  to  be  equallv  firm  and  spirited^ 
till  the  twentieth  of  July;  when  their  adversaries  were  glad 
to  remit  the  ungracious  part  of  the  .conditions.  'The 
sie^  had  lasted  five  months,  frotn  the  time  the  cattle  was 
relieved^  and  the  enemy  could  not  have  lost  fewer  in  killed 
and  wounded,  before  this  fortress,  than  a  thousand  mea.' 
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Pbfitefracl  remained  in  potsetsion  of  the  parliameiit  near 
Ihree  jears  when  it  was  ugaia  w relied  from  them  b;  the 
ikfH  and  treachery  of  Col.  Morice,  a  renegado  officer  of 
thetr  aroiy^in  which  his  lieenlioasness  and  profliucateinan* 
ners  prevented^  his  promotion  to  any   office  of  trust.     He 
seems  to  have  been  endowed   wjth  most  extraordinary  ta« 
lenis^  and  to  ha^e  employed  them  under  the  diHgaise  of  the 
most  consummate  hypocrisy.    The  long  series^)!   tjanoeo* 
▼res^  by  which  he  availed  iiimself  of  the  unsuspectihg  con* 
fidence  of  governor  Cotterell,  to  introduce  a  royalist  gairi* 
son  into  the  castle,  is  creditable  to  his  dexterily  and  diasi* 
molation  ;  but  base  ingratitude   to  his  former  henefactorj 
Cotterell^  whom  he  threw  into  a  dungeon,    rcflL*cts    litt)t 
honour  on  his  feelings  or  principles,  and  forms  a  strong  pre* 
sumption  against  the  motive  of  his  treason  to   the  author* 
ity  which  employed  him.     In  defending  tiie   fortress  from 
June  164s,  to  the  end  of  March  U6<>,  he  proved  himself 
a  brave  man  and  an  excellent  officer,,and  was  nobly  seconded 
by  the  gentlemen  of  the  county^  who  remained  with  him* 
It  Appears   certain   that    nothing    would   have  overcoftie 
their  undaunted  resistance>  but  the  knowledge    thai   th# 
whole  royal  party  was  annihilated,  and  could  not  derive  any' 
benefii  from  their  destruction.    The  terms  of  their  capiia-^ 
larioQ  were  honourable  upon  the  whole;    but  six   persons 
were  to  be  excepted  from  pardon,  of  whom   Morice  was 
one.     Lambert,  however,  who  tiien  commanded  the  besieg« 
'ing  army,  had  the  generosity  to  allowtimefor  the  surrenderj 
in  which  these  persons  might  enjoy  an  opportunity  of  cf* 
fectfng  their  escape.     Morice,  and  a  cornet   Blackburn^  in 
the  course  of  a  desperate  sally  made  by  the  garrison,  pene* 
trated  the  enemy's  forces  unobserved ,  and  reached  a  place 
of  safety.     In   another  sally.  Ensign   Smith,  another  ex- 
cepted man,  lost  his  life.     It  was  thought   hopeless  to  pre* 
serve  the  other  three  ;  but  a  justifiable  ruse  de  guerre  was 
attempted  and  succeeded.     'The  garrison   pretended    to 
rejoice,  and    sent  the     governor  word   that,  ^as  their  six 
friends  had  all  escaped,  they  would  surrender  the  next  day. 
At  the  hour  appointed,  they  marched  out/    The  three  ex-, 
cepted  persons,  who   had   concealed  themselves  among  the 
ruins,  with  a  month's  provisions,  finding  Lambert  negligent 
of  the  castle,  threw  down  their  tnclosureson  the  very  night 
after  the  surrender,  and  securely  decamped. 

We  have  beenbetraycd  into  such  a  length  of  observation 
^nd  detail,  by  the  interest  that  attaches  to  this  portion  of 
English  history,  that  we  must  pass  rapidly  over  the  other 
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paTt«6f  Mr.  Boothro7d>  wf»rfc,  whieh  abMnd  with^ar 
and  useful  information  relating  to  the  several  obj^cta  oC 
to{iographical  enquiry.  The  state  of  the  borough  and  Iba 
deteraifnation  of  the  right  of  voting  are  also  traced!  viik* 
gr^t  precision.  It  is  bn  the  whole  a  valuable  and'  enter- 
taining volume,  quite  equal  to  answer  its  professed  purpose;- 
but  we  wish  the  author  had  nol  thought  of  '  giving  a  grace. 
2Hd  polish  to  his  language/  which  is  very  j>ood  where  it 
makes  no  pretensions  to  ornament^  but  remarkably  taatelesa 
where  it  affects  elegance.  We  aho  recomonend  tbeomts* 
sion  of  the  long  scraps  of  blank  verse*  which  are  whimsically 
tacked  to  some  of  the  early  chapters,  and  disfigure  th^oi 
hf  amode-heroic  effect,  which  is  trjily  ridiculous. 


Aw.  VL— -rf  SkHch  of  the  State  of  Itelmnd^  fMist  md  fre*. 
$ent.    London.    Carpenter.   1808* 

THIS  is  evidently  the  productioa  of  an  author^  who  is 
well  aequainied  with  the  subject  on  which  he  writ^;  wbtise 
views  are  comprehensive^  whose  reflections  are  often  pro« 
fbnod,  and  whose  language^  though  sometimes  quaint  and 
Affected^  is  generally  foicible.-^He  begins  with  staling  thai 
,  a  writer  whose  object  is  not. personal  interest  but  public 
good,  should  speak  of  times  present  as  if  they  were  past,  and 
of  sects  and  factions,  which  now  «xisi»  as  if  they  were  obr 
jectsonl^of  historical  recoilection.<^^Btti  this  mode  of  writ* 
ingi  whieh  isdifficolt  any  where*  must  be  peculiarly  so  in 
Ireland,  from  the  violent  animosities  which  have  so  longagir 
ttted  that  country  and  which  atill  prevail .^-lo  Ifelandy  3ay# 
the  author  of  this  sketchy 

'  laipartiality  seldom  thinks  and  never  writes  ;  party  the  only 
distinction,  passion  ibe  only  ineitemeni ;  wbers  ihe  faction  in  aad  the 
Isction  out,  Orangemen  and  deien^lers,  coercers  and  revolutionists^ 
the  English  ailmiobt ration  and  the  Irish  director)',  have  divided  be* 
tw«en  them  lbs  press  and  the  nation.' 

We  attach  the  more  importaiice  to  the  observations  of 
Ibe  author,  because  they  appear  to  be  written  without  any 
party-spirit,  and  to  have  for  their  object  the  good  of  Ireland 
'  and  of  the  united  empire,  rather  than  the  gratification  of  any 
ainisterviews^of  avarice  oraoibition.  We  therefore  feel  it 
our  duty,  as  briefly  as  we  can,  to  lay  before  the  reader  the 
iSubstaaceof  the  present  composition;  and  this  will  be  40 
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€MT  flMttctr,  vbfo  it  18  knows,  that  the  author  hiniself  af- 
fects the  brevity  of  Tacitus;  aiid  tbatthU  verjr  breviijr  oltea 
reoden  i4  ahnoat  impoasibk  40- state  bis  meamiig  ia  fewer 
wonds  thsB  be  has  done  it  himself. 

.  TbcHigh  Ibe  Bngttsh  e6Fected  aD  establiabineiit  in  IfeUftd^ 
as  early  as  M6(),  yet  till  the  last  century  coolest  was  dc* 
accompanied  with  anything  like  the  boonoF  cirtl  govern^ 
ment — ^The  only  system^  which  was  pursued »  if  systeta  it 
may  be  called,  was  one  of  bloodshed  and  oppression.^-lt  was 
a  System  wfiich  rendered  the  settlers  as  barbarous  as  the  ori- 
ginal inhabitants.  The  Irish  partook  not  of  the  benefits  of 
the  reformation.  That  important  event,  which  more  or  less 
^olighiened  ^ther  parts  of  Europe  left  tbe  Irish  in  the  same 
darkness  as  before.— ^The  Irish  remained  papists,  because 
no  attempt  was  made  by  a  wise  system  of  rational  improve* 
ment  aad  increased  civilization  tu teach  themamoreenlight* 
ened  creed.  After  the  revolution,  when  the  sovereignty 
of  James  wasdestroyed  by  the  battle  of  theBoyneithe  catho- 
lic superstition,  which  might  have  been  extinguished  even 
by  neglect^  was  perpetuated  bv  proscription.  Indeed  Hiose 
ineaaures  Atem  to  have  been  adopted  with  a  sort  of  obstinate 
infatuation  which  were  most  likely  to  generate  religious 
Mtipaibies  and  political  disaffection.  VVhen  '  the  Warfare 
of  the  nations  ceased  that  of  the  parliaments  began  ;^' 
tbe  English  toai^aarae  new  or  to  assert  ancient  superiority^ 
ibe  Irish  to  deny  the  latter  and  to  resist  both/ — But  England! 
ImukI  means  to  establish  by  Vf/luence  a  supremacy  more  com- 
plete tbanstie  could  either  claim  of  right,  or  maintain  by 
force.  Tl>eword  influence  excites  in  the  writer  the  glow  of 
viUwaa.indigoatioa — He  calls  it, 

*  Jk  courteous  name  for  profligacy  on  one  side  and  prostitution 
oa  tbe  other.  Henoe  a  degraded  population,  a  hirering  aribtncracy, 
a  corrapt  government ;  hence  tbe  low  intrigues,  n^isery,and  bssenesi 
of  three  generations.' 

From  the  reign  of  William  the  third  to  that  of  G^tge  tlie 
thirds  Ireland  experienced  a  long  pause  in  the  annals  oT  her 
turbulence,  which  was  not  interrupted  except  by  the  petty 
squabblesof  A  low-minded  avarice  and  ambition  One  in-' 
teilect,  however,  of  superior  magnitude  was  resplendent  in 
%his  interval,  rather  of  sullen  submission  than  of  vivifying 
peace.  That  luminary  was  Swift,  to  whose  eenius  and 
worth  tbe  author  pays  this  high  and  well-merited  praise. 

*  Ireland,*  says  he, '  worshipped  it  with  Persian  idblatry;  her  trnt 
patriot,  ker  Ant,  alniost  bcr  last,     ^agsciotis  ami  Inireptd,  ha 
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saw,  b»  dar^f) ;  aborc/  soBpfcion,  he  Wfi9  tra^uid ;  sbor9  cfif^,  1b« ' 
wat  beloT^d,  abcive  rivalry  he  was  Obeyed.  His  wUdom  was  pr«c« 
ticaf  and  prophetic  :  remeflial  fur  tbe  pre^tfot,  warning  for  the  fiitores 
-be  first  taufcht  Irrland  that  she  might  become  a  iiatic>n^  aad  Englanil 
Uuit  she  might  cease  to  be  a  despot.  Hi:^  go^^n.  impeded  hn  cout^ 
and  entangled  bis  efforts  :  guiding  a  senate  or  beading 'aa  armyy  h« 
bad  been  mortf  than  Cromwel),  and  Ireland  not  less  than  Englapd; 
ss  it  was  hf  saved  bcr  by  bis  courage,  improved  her  by  his  autho* 
rJty,  adorned  her  by  his  talents  nod  exalted  her  by  his  fame. 
lli-«  mis«ion  wda  of  but  ten  years  ;  and  for  ten  years  only  did  his 
personal  power  mitisate  (he  gwernment  :  but  though  no  longer 
feared  by  the  great,  be  whs  not  forgorien  by  the  wise  ;  his  influence 
like  bis  writ  m^^i  has  survived  a  ceittury  ;  ad<l  the  foundations  of 
wh'itfver  pr*»S|»eriiy  we  have  since  erected,  are  laid  in  the  disinter* 
estt'd  and  magnanimoQ>  patriotism  of  Swiit/ 

In  178^  Ireland  embraced  the  favoarable  cpportanity^ 
IvKich  the  American  war  afforded,  of  extorling  from  the 
distress  of  England,  a  political  boon  which  h^r  eeneresitj 
never  would  /have  bestowed. — But  though  Ireland  had 
now  become  nominnlly  independant  of  the. English  cabinet, 
yet  the  measure  which  hcemed  to  secure  the  freedom  of  her 
senate,  only  diffused  and  snbtiiized  the  poison,  of  that  tii«« 

^i/r/irf,  which  paralysed  ail  the  moral  and  patriotic  energiet 
of  the  state.  That  part  of  this  generous  and  high-minded 
people  who  remained  uncontaminated  by  the  infectiout 
Dane,  could  not  brook  the  feality  of  dependance.  OF  these 
some  were   unfortunately  led  to  cherish  visionary  schemes 

*  of  impracticable  liberty, '  the  consequences  were  inevitable 
—Rebellion  and  Union/ 

In  1778,  1783,  17f)2,  I7d^»  vftrioas  important  coneestoionii 
were  made  to  the  catholics;  but  little  remained  to  concede 
to  render  the  boon  full  and  unreserved  ;  but  this  little  which 
wisdom  would  inslanily  have  bestowed,  folly  withheld, 
and  v/liat  is  still  more  surprising  still  withholds.  For  it 
was  and  it  still  is  not  considered  by  our  superlatively  con- 
ceited, but  really  ignorant  politicians,  who  are  neither  read 
in  the  nature  oil  man,  nor  m  the  pa.;e  of  history,  that  on 
these  occasions  the  qualified,  the  hatf.generous. and  half-self- 
Uh  liberiility  which  tnay  be  paidoned  in  an  individual  is  in* 
ejiccusable  in  a  stale.     For    where  there  is  real  and  rational 

S round  for  political  dise<»nient.  more  dissalislaction  is'  pro« 
uced  by  the  restrictions  wliich  are  left,  thaii  is  diminished 
by  those  which  are  tok^n  away. 

In  » 798,  the  several  species  and  forms  of  political  and  of 
religions  discontent,  whuh  for  many  years  had  prevailed  \n 
different  places  and,  upd^r  difft^rent  preteacts  and  different 
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d^nbminaiions^  teem  to  have  been  all  nselted  down  into  oiie  ' 
great  mass  of  hostilitv  to  the  church  and  to  the  state. 

*  The  conflagration  vas  general ;  war  on  every  side ;  in  Ulster  rf 
politics  ;  elsewhere  of  bigotry^  The  dissenter  fought,  the  papitl 
massacred^  the  loyalist  cut  down  both.' 

The  union  followed  ;— a  measure  which  whatever  may  be 
tt^  lafeni  benefits,  was  certainly  brought  about  by  moans  as 
wicked  and  unjust  as  any  political  event  which  is  record*, 
ed  in  history.  We  pass  over  what  our  author  says  of  the  ad* 
ministration  of  Ireland  under  Lord  Hardwicke  and  the  duke 
of  Bedford^  in  which  be  delivers  some  opinions  on  men  and 
measures,  several  of  which  we  not  only  do  not  think  true^ 
but  know  to  be  false.  We  shall  now  attend  to  the  re^  ' 
medies  which  the  author  suggests  for  the  evils  which  he  hat 
detailed,  and  which  we  cannot  bat  seriously  deplore.  He  re-> 
marks  that  no  institution  can  be  permanent  that  is  not  fitted 
to  the  national  temperament.  Hence  preparatory  to  the  sog-^ 
gestion  of  any  remedy ,he  first  describe^  with  striking  fidelit^^ 
the  characteristic  qualities,  disposition  and  manners  of  the 
Irish.  We  shall  extract  what  he  says  on  the  condition  of 
the  peasantry,  from  which  we  learn  that  it  has  undergone  no 
.  improvement  since  the  time  of  Bishop  Berkley,  and  we  are 
fforry  that  his  salutary  instructions  should  have  been  circulat- 
ed with  so  little  benefit, 

*  Their  dwellings  are  of  priniitive  and  easy  construction,  tha 
walls  and  floors  of  clay, .the  roof  of  sod  or  thatch:  within  are  two 
unequal  divisions;  in  the  smaller*  filthy  and  unfuruiMhed,  you 
would  hardly  suppose  the  whole  family  to  sleep  ;  in  the  iarge^,  on 
a  hearth,  without  a  grate  or  a  chimney,  a  scanty  fire  warms  rather 
by  its  smoke  than  its  blaze,  and  discolours  whatever  it  warms* 
Giused  windows  tberb  are  none,  the  open  door  amply,  sufficing  for 
light  and  air,  to  those  who  ttre  careless  of^either*  Furniture  thef 
neither  have,  nor  want ;  their  food  and  its  preparation  are  simple^ 
potatoes  or  oaten  cakes,  sour  milk,  and  sometimes  salted  fish,  fn 
drink  they  are  not  so  temperate:  of  all  spirituous  liquors  they  are 
immoderately  fond^  but  roost  of  whiskey,  the!  distilled  extract  of 
fermented  com.  In  Aiany  districts,  by  an  ingenious  and  siropla 
proCffSs,  they  prepare  this  liquorthemselves,  but  clandestinely, and 
to  the  great  injury  of  national  morals  and  revenue.  Were  they, 
allowed,  £y  private  distillation,  to  indulge  their  taste  for  inebriety, 
their  own  yice  would  more  effectually  subdue  them  than  centuries  of 
war. 

'Their  dress  is  mean  and  squalid,  particularly  of  the  femalesi; 
whom  you  would  not  always  distinguish  from  men  by  their  attire.  Of 
personal  tHeaiiliuess  they  have  no  care.     Both  sexes  wear,  in  wintar' 
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apd  sommer»  long  woolleo  coats  or  rk>aks,  derived  from,  mnA 
similar  to  the  sagum  of  their  ancestors.  Tho  children  are  gene- 
rally half,  and  sometimes  altogether  naked ;  livings  without  (fistinc* 
tion  of  sexes,  in  dirt  and  mixe^  almost  wltk  the  cattle*  Yet  from 
tkb  nakedness  and  filth  thej  grow  up  to  that  strength  And  stature 
lor  which  they  are  admirable. 

*  The  peasantry  of  Ireland  are  generally  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
nligion,  but  utterly  and  disgracefully  ignorant  ( few  among  them  can 
lead,  fewer  write.  The  Iriith  languugr^  a  barbarous  jargon,  isge- 
nerallyy  and  in  some  districts  exclusively,  spoken,  and  with  it  are 
retained  customs  and  superstitions  as  barbarous.  Popish  legends 
and  pagan  tradition  are  confounded,  aiui  revered :  for  certain  holy 
wells,  and  sacred  places,  they  have  extraordinary  respect ;  thither 
cro.w.d  the  sick  for  cure,  and  the  sinful  for  expiation;  and  tbeif 
prfrsts,  deluded  or  deluding,  enjoin  those  pilgrimages  as  penance, 
or  applaud  them,  when  voluntary,  as  piety.  The  religiorr  of  such 
m  people  is  not  to  beeonfoanded  with  one  of  (he  same  name  proles* 
aed  bjr  the  enlightened  nations  of  Europe.  The  university  of  Paris 
Has  Hi^e  tenets  in  'common,  perhaps,  with  tliO  Irish  Papist,  but 
dU»rsil  beiiete  that  water  reatorea  the  crippie,  evlfgbtcns  tbe  bltnil, 
«^ purifies  the  guilty  ? 

'  In  agricultural  pursuits  they  are  neither  active  nor  expert :  bare* 
liitary  indolence  would^iDcline  ibem  to  employ  ibetr  lands  In  pasfur. 
^e>  and  it  is  often  more  easy  to  induce  them  to  take  arms  lor  tbeif 
country,  or  against  it»  than  to  cultivate  the  earth,  and  wait  upon 
the  seasons.  Even  at  this  day,  the  sons  of  the  old  inheritors  are 
inspected  of  being  more  ready  to  regain  their  possessions  by  their 
blood,  than  by  their  labour.  Their  very  amusements  are  polemical: 
fighting  is  a  pastime,  whicbthey  seldom  assemble  without  enjoying;  ' 
not,  ind<.'ed,  with  iron  weapons,  but  with  clubs,  which  they  always 
carry,  and  frequently  and  skilfully  use.  \Vh(*n  not  driven  by  ne* 
cessity  to  labour,  they  willingly  consume  whole  days  in  sloth  or  as 
willingly  employ  them  in  riot;  strange  diversity  of  natore,  to  h>ve 
indolence  and  hate  quiet ;  to  be  reduced  to  slavery,  but  not  yet  to 
obedience  1' 

'  The  author  is  rriendlj  to  catboltc  emancipation  ;  bul  be 
doef^'noi  extol  that  meaawe  as  ti  panacea  fov  all  the  political 
end  moral  ilb  under  which  Irelaod  groans* 

.  Mt  will  be,'  says  be,  *  a  part,  perhaps  great^  probably,  small  of 
any  eulightened  system  of  Irish  pokey  ;  but  it  is  nut  itself  a  system.' 

Tht  author  asks, 

'But  the  TrisTi  protestant  has  he  no  grievance  } — labours  he  und^r 
no  disability  ?  Has  he  no  cause  or  taint  of  disafiection?  Your  protes- 
tant tenants,  few  in  number^;  your  protestant  artiaana  and  manufac*  . 
turers  a  great  and  pioing  population— a:dc  them  for  a  description  of  theis 
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•iduifatt  |>«imiliii».  In  tli  that  rogarda  happHiMS  ami  pawer  yoa 
Wtllfiad  tbam  to  ba  catholics  reading  the  litorgy,  as  the  catholiea 
ara  f)^ot^tanl»  Mnftinft  tde  masa.  Emaiicipate  tk^m,  enancipate  aU  ; 
vivify  your  country— -not  in  detailsi  but  in  general ;  not  in  (the} 
extremities^  but  at  the  heart/ 

This  language  breathes  ihe  spirit  of  uDvitiated  patriotism* 
Onaof  the  greatest  evils,  under  which  Ireland  labours*  if 
the  general  ignorance  of  the  people.  This  evil  is  indeed  thft 
fonrce  of  ev  iU  even  greater  than  itself.  This  is  the  chief  pa* 
rent  of  turbulence,  of  ootrage/and  of  criaies.-*ImprovideQcet 
intemperance,  the  misrule  of  the  passions,  a  state  of  fiUh  and 
nfistioesa  worse  than  swinish,  though  not  always  prevented 
by  knowledge,  are  yet  the  seldom-failing  conconiitants  of  ig* 
Borance. 

'  In  all  our  perils/  says  the  author,  <  the  real  danger  is  in  those 
who  cannot  read,  the  true  security  in  (hose  who  can.  Superior 
knowledge  is  one  branch  of  the  protestant  ascendancy  from  which 
the  catholics  must  emancipate  thcfmselves/ 

These  are  thefemarks  of  a  reflective  and  enlightened  mind. 
-^We  are  friends  to  catholic  emancipation,  not  on  the  narrpw 
principle  of  any  party  views  but  on  toe  broad  basis  of  bene** 
yolence  and  toleration*  But  in  proportion  as  we  are  advo* 
cates  for  such  concessions  to  the  catholics  as  would  place 
them  on  a  level  of  political  pcivilege  with  the'protestants,  yet 
.ve  itre  by  no  means  friendly  to  the  intellectual  grosaness  and 
domestic  filth  whether  of  catholic  or  protest^nt,-^And  in 
order  m  much  as  possible  to  promote,  what  is  so  much  wanu 
iug,— -the  rational  illumination  of  the  catholics,  and  to  inters 
aH  the  higher  ranks  in  their  intellectual  proficiency, we  abonld 
with  pleasure  see  adopted  a  regulation  which  the  author  pro<i 
poses,  of  admitting  only  those  whether  catholic  or  protest 
tant,  to  Tote  at  elections  who  can  write  and  read  their  owa 
affidavits  of  registry .-^This  would  perhaps  tend  to  lessen  tif^ 
mass  of  Irish  ignorance  as  rapidly  and  efficaciously  as  any 
oth€ff  project  Which  the  state  could  adopt.     It  would  besidea 

Ciii|ti/0<e  the  Iriah  gentry  to  promote  the  diffusion  of  know* 
rdge  among  their  haU'barharous  counUymeo^  who  are  in 
apoie.  caHntiaa  said  to  be  driven  like  cattle  to  the  hustings  in 
ofdecto  eseccisea  privilege  vhich.iaoaeoftha  faigbeattkiata 
fireaman  can  enjoy. 

'  Is  it  not  monstrous  in  theory  as  welt  as  in  practice,  that  the 
grossest  ignorance  should  influence  the  choice  of  a  legislator  as 
fliack  as  iheaesiettltivaieflaadenlao^Dg^  «       ^ 
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To  digpelling  ibe  intelleclual  darkness  aod  the  moral  de* 
imivity  of  tbe  Irish  en ucb  might  be  done  by  the  constant 
fesideoce,  the  enlightened  preaching^/and  the  holy  example 
©f  the-clergy. 

*  Ireland  U  divided  into  2|50O  parishes,  melted  down  into  1 ,200 
,li<emffi.ces,  on  which  there  are  but  1,000  churches  :  the  1,200  be- 
neficed clergy  of  these  2,500  parishes,  where  are  they  ?  One  third 
of  them  are  not  resident — absentees  from  their  duties — mortraainers 
lipon  the  land !  The  catholic  priest,  the  dissenting  minister,  tba 
metbodist  preacher,  are  they  supine  or  absent  ?  Are  they  without 
^oselytes  or  coovertSt  without  interest  or  influence  with  the  peo- 
ple ?  A  friend  to  religion,  I  am  an  enemy  to  salaried  idleness.  To 
^pSOO  parishes  I  would  have  2,500  parsons;  no  curates  at  fifty,  nor 
absentees  at  two  thousand  pounds  a  year ;  no  starving  zeal,  no  la«y 
•ftuence.  The  establishment  which  laymen  are  invoked  to  defend, 
churchmen  should  support  by  their  presence,  dignify  by  their  piety, 
and  extend  by  their  example/ 

The  internal  state  of  Ireland  cannot  perhaps  be  more 
briefly  nor  more  characteristically  described  than  in  the 
following: 

/Landlords  without  friends  or  influenee  ;  a  peasantry  without 
interest,  almost  without  livelihood'  in  the  country — nothing  to  de* 
fend — nothing  to  love — despairing  and  desperate,  ripe  and  ready  for 
change/ 

The.  author  thinks  that  tytlies  might  be  replaced  by  a 
more  satisfactory  imposition.  As  tha  tythes  are  ultimately  . 
paid  by  the  landlord^  who  receives  proportionally  a  smaller 
*um  in  rent,  he  proposes  a  'poundage  upon  alt  rents;  not 
of  a  tenth,  perhaps  not  a  twentieth,  probably  of  a  thirtieth 
or  fortieth.  This  suggestion  seems  preferable  to  any  other 
snode  of  commutation  which  we  have  yet  heard.  *We  agree 
with  this  writer  that  tylhes  are  the  properly  of  the  state, 
and  that  a  state  may  pay  its  ecclesiastical  as  welKas  its  civil 
officers  in  any  way  which  it  deems  best. 

'  In  1787,  an  inteUSgent  prelate  computed  the  average  of  each 
clergyman's  annual  income  at  1S31.  6s.  I  will  suppose  it  now  to  be 
M&\,  the  benefices  fewer  than  1,^0;  the  ecclesiastical  establishment 
less  therefore  than  300,0001.  But  6d.  in  the  pound,  one*fbrtietb, 
on  the  rent*  roll  of  Ireland,  would  produce  50U,O0OL  A  sum  ade* 
%nate  to  the  payment  of  all  the  clergy,  protestant,  catholic,  and 
disseottog., 

One  of  the  cTils  or  ral,hef  plsigQes  with  which  Ireland  ie 
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kiitstedf  and  which  requires  as  speedy  removal  a*  any  other^ 
is  the  dearness  aod  the  difficulty  of  otitainiog  legal  redress. 
The  law,  which  ought  to  be  a  refuge  to  the  poor,  is  made  A 
luxury  to  the  rich.  The  peasant,  who  is  delraudt^d^of  id* 
caonot  purchase  even  a  cbaoce  of  redress  under  60l*  Oughl 
•uch  a  aeviatioo  from  the  true  eod  of  all  civil  governmeul 
lo  be  continued  ?  Ought  it  even  for  one  moment  to  be  to* 
lerated  ?  Is  it  not  a  monstipus  display  of  tyranny  and  in* 
justice  i  The  author  not  only  seen  no  danger  in  catholio 
ansaocipation,  but  thinks  it  highly  expedient  under  condi* 
lions  which  would  render  the  priesthood  iudcfjtndtnt  o/ail 
foreign  conirout  \  and  make  some  provision  for,  or  iurnish 
•ome  powerful  inceniives,  to  the  advuoeement  of  the  people 
so  knowledge  and  civilization.  It  is  not  often  that  we  meet 
with  somuch  good  sense,  deiep  reflection,  useful  inibrmaiii^B^ 
And  pertinent  remark,  condensed  into  so  small  a  conapass  as 
in  the  present  publication.  The  author  has  our  beat  ae* 
knowledgments  for  the  pleasure  with  which  we  have  perused 
bis  able  and  dispassionate  performance. 


Art.  WU.-^Jn  Introduction  to  tht  Study  of  Moral  Evidenu^ 
%  or  of  that  Species  of  Reasoning  which  relates  to  Matters  of 

Fact  and  Practice,  with  an  /Appendix  on  debatingforFistorg 

and  not  for  Truth.     .  By  James  Edward  Gambier,  M»  A. 

Rector  of  Langley,  Kent,  and  Chaplain  to  the  Right  Ho* 

norable  Lord  Barham.    Hivingion.  IbOC). 

THE  preface  of  this  little  work  introduces  its.desigo  by  ob^^ 
Serving  that  what  has  hitherto  been  written  on  tbe  subject  of 
jBi^al  evidence  lies  dispersed  in  different  authors,  and  coqi«- 
bined  with  other  maitf?r,and  that  no  c«fDprehensiv.e  system 
hms  bisberto  been  laid  down  to  nscertain  its  nature  and  regn* 
)at<  its  use.  The  writer,  however,  admits  by  implication  one 
advantase  of  those  works,  where  reflections  on  this  sobjecl 
are  combined  with  rules  for  the  more  speculative  employ* 
ment  of  the  intellect,  when  he  says, 'in  would  be  useful  toae- 
<}uirea  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  moral  evidence,  as 
well  as  of  those  of  demonstration,  and  perhaps  to  pursue 
the  study  of  these  different  kinds  of  evidence  at  tbe  same 
':time/ 

It  appears  therefore  to  be  his  opinion  that  the  character 
and  importance  of  moral  evidenoe  will  be  most  clearly  per- 
ceived by  exhibiting  it  as  aaepaiaVe  svstem,  aod  tlial  suc^a 
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dclineatimi  of  iu  prtf»cipi«9>  will  hare  a  beoeicial  cflbct  lipi«^ 
'on  oor  future  coiit4mplaUoD  of  itio  conneclioB  withibe  prin* 
•iplesoF  <lftin<Hi8l<ratioii.  A  genera}  prejudice  ugaioali  mmf 
thing  in  the  shape  of  rules,  fof  Ihe^estioiatioo  of  piobabHities^ 
feiuiers  obis  the  more  desirable  as  tbofie  prejudices  aie  ralfaer 
atrengihened  tha«  cured  bj  viewing' demon slvaiive  and- OuBi^ 
ral  evidence  at  the  same  time.  Itideed  it  appears  from  a 
fanuiiar  exanple  giv^n  in  another  part  of  the  preface  ibat  a 
difference  mueh  slighter  than  that  which  subsists  betweca 
these  two  species  of  reasonings  is  suAcient  to  eaciie  an  an^ 
Jbunded  and  very  mischievoas  inference. 

Seine  aien  declare  war  against  rules  of  all  kinds,  and.  wo«I4 
entrust  the  conduct  of  every  intellectual  pursuit  to  the  wu 
diseiplined  exertion  of  natural  faculties.    They  appear  tm 
think   that  the  mental,  powers  of  individaals  are  confined 
within  the  same  bounds  that  circumseribe  tbeif  phjMal 
strength .    As  this  attacks  demonstration  in  a  certain  degrer, 
k  afl^ts  i»ora)  evidence  more  atrMgly^ ;  if  tfie  aadfffstaad» 
ing  may  be  left  to  its  native  energiea  iaqoastiona  that  amsft 
'   be  pursued  through  a  chain  of  reasoniogj  much  less  is  the  as. 
sistaoce  of  mka  necessary^  whefe  it  is  only  required  to  pip. 
ceed  a  single,  step.     But  of  such  objections  it  may  be  said 
thai  tbey  cannot  possibly  lie  against  the  object  of  tnia  work^ 
tbey  are  foanded  eicelosivety  upon  the   supposed  imaossibi- 
iity  of  attaniin^  it.  Thay  are  usually  of  this  aataive ;  that  ibt 
'  and  proposed  by  the  framers  of  the  rules  is  vnattaiAabi^i  ^nd 
that  the  endeavour  ta  aecomplish  it>  starves  tbeaoppliesj  and 
enfeebles  the  operations  Qf  the  mind.    The  same  diffiaul* 
ties  have  been  urged  against  the  rules  of  (jtste  and  criticism* 
'  1  can  judge  of  a  nMemblance  to  nature,  or  iadalge  the  feel- 
ings o(  delight  witboot  tbeinstrnctiaaof  Fttles»'    Of  the  Uat 
assertion  it  maj^-be  said  that  the  iateniion  of  fuks  is  not  to 
convey  perceptions  but  to  regulate  themi.  to  cotifrr  on  the 
man  o?  tadte  the  power  of  supplying  himself  with  permanaaTt 
gratification  by  leading  bim  to  those  prodactions  wliieb  poa- 
eesf  not  merely  the  charm  of  surprise,  but  which  bare  captU 
Vated    and   rewtirded    the  admiration  of  anccessive   agea. 
The  other  remark  is  entirely  failacioas:  where  an  object  ia 
at  all  complex^  the  order  and  camiectian  of  the  parls^  their 
relation  and  proportions^  are  so  neoessaiy  to  be  GWiaidered 
in  order  to  decide  on  an  imitation  of  aatinre,  that  an  unpraor 
tisedy  and  untaught  observer   is  continually   deceived.     If 
tb^  objector  reply  tbat  be  has  gained  his  knowledge  from 
observation^  this  is  a  testimony  ta  the  impof tance  of  rales. 
Su  far  as  bia  knowledge  ia  alepMatary  t^e  baa  aoipbjnd  in 
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finding  oat  what  was  already  known,  the  time  which  he 
mi^bt  have  devoted  to  extending  and  improving  the  obser- 
vations of.otbers.  The  end  proposed  b  generalising  par 
ideas  is  conaparispn,  not  copiousn^s  ;1t  is  not  desigaed  tp 
increase  the  number  of  individual  notions,  but  to  discover 
their  rel;ilion  to  each  other.  Yet  the  ideas  of  relation  cai|- 
notbe  long  exerted  without  extending  our  range  of  olgects'* 
Henpe  a  treatise  of  this  kind  has  some  advantages  for  every 
person.  All  may  be  enabled  by  it  to  improve  Jihe  use  of  their 
present  stock  of  ideas,  and  at  the  same  time  to  facilitate  it^ 
encrease. 

This  performance  is  executed  jit  a  very  creditable  hianner, 
wiihput  siny  parade  of  learnii)g.  or  spirit  of  bopk-makipg. 
Thje  analysis  of  such  a  work  would  be  a*  mere  copy  of  i^ 
jDOQteiits.  Tfie  heads  of  the  chapters  are  these:  I.  On  the 
Mature  of  Moral  Evidence  and  wherein  it  difTers  from  De- 
monstration. II.  On  the  different  Kinds  of  Moral  Evidence 
with  Observatipos  oq  jthe  weight  of  each.  III.  General 
Directions  relating  to  Moral  Reasoning.  'IV.  Special  Di- 
rections relaticg  to  each  Kind  of  Moral  Evidence.  V.  Of 
the  Kind  of  Evidence  which  different  Subjects  admit. 

However  dry  the  subject,  the  author,  admits  in  the  preface 
that  it'might  have  been  enlivened  by  quotations,  and  ren- 
dered interesting  by  anecdotes ;  .but  be  pTeads  his  Want  of 
time  and  power  to  accomplishabis..  We  thin^k  that  in  this 
respect  he  has  hardiv  done  justice  to  himself;  and  his  diffi- 
dence has  at  least  deprived  the  work  of  ti  considerable  at- 
traction which  it  might  otherwise  have  possessed. 


Art.  y  n.-— Forms,  ly  Matilda  Betkam,    Hatchard. 

THIS  little  volameof  poems,  is  introduced  tp^ the  readier 
by  a  short  advertisement,  in  which  the  author  informs  her 
readers,  ^that  before  the  book  was  printed,  she  thoughtlessly 
concluded  there  must  be  a  preface  ;  but  that  on  considera- 
tion she  8eej»  no.  particular  purpose  it  would  answer,  and 
gladly  declines  a  task  she  should  have  undertaken  with 
ttauch'temerity  and  reluctance.* 

'Whether  the  lady  acts,  in  this  case,  from  some  -conaeioos* 
ness  of  genius,  from  contempt  of  the  ordinary  artsof  author* 
ship,  or  from  female  delicacy,  it  is  tiot  necessary  to  inquire  ;> 
nor  does  she  obtrude  herself,  ungraciously,  though  without 
a  preface,  on  the  public,  being  taken  by  the  hand  by  Lady 
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RoQM  fiougblon,  lo  whom  this  little  volume  is  mscribed  aj 
a  testimpny  of  respect  and  gralitude  for  long  continued 
friendship. 

Bui,  as  we  read  these  pages  without  considering  whethec 
ihej  had  ofvhad  qot,  a  preface,  so  can  we  speak  of  them 
without  even  the  want  of  those  documents,  which  it  is  the 
design  of  prefaces  to  give.  They  consist  then  of  small 
poetical  pictures,  taken  from  nature  and  life,  addresses  to 
friends,  moral  reflectionsj  and  songs,  with  two  or  three 
elegies:  and  we  do  not  require  a  preface  to  let  us  into  the 
character  of  the  writer :  the  work  speaks  for  itself;  and 
shews  the  clearest  marks  of  being  written  by  a  person  of 
elegant  genius,  and  of  a  waf.m  and  generous  heart. 

The  first  poem,  entitled  the  Old  Fisherman,  affords  a  pic- 
ture of  di8tress,in  the  person  of  a  poor  labouring  man,  depriv- 
ed of  every  earthly  comfort,  yet  bowing  with  resignation  to 
Providence,  that  could  not  fail  to  interest  every  reader  ;  but 
"  it  is  too  long  to  copy. 

The  third  piece  is  a  very  elegant  tribute  of  esteem  to  a 
lady,  whose  amiable  character  endears  her  to  all  who  have 
visited  her  in  her  retreat  in  Llangollen  vale.  We  shall  pre- 
sent this  to  our  readers. 

T«  aUMft^oilcn  Rose,  the  Dap  after  it  had  been  giwn  iy  Miss. 
Ponsonbff. 

•Soft  blushing  flower!  My  bosom  grieves 
To  view  thy  sadly  drooping  leaves  : 
For,  while  thy  lender  tints  decay, 
The  rose  of  fancy  fades  away ! 
"-As  pUgrims,  who  with  zealous  care 
Some  little  treasur'd  relic  bear. 
To  reassure  the  grateful  mind, 
When  pausing  roem'ry  looks  behind, 
I  from  a  more  enlighien'd  shrine. 
Had  made  this  sweet  memento  mine : 
But,*lo  I  its  fainting  head  reclines  ; 
Ix  folds  the  pallid  leaf,  and  pines, 
As  mourning  the  unhappy  doom, 
Which  tears  it  from  so  sweet  a  home.* 

TJiere  are  several  other  exquisite  little  poems,  written  in 
the  same  temper,  and  addressed  to  different  persons,  parti- 
cularly t<i  the  Right  Honourable  Lady  St.  John, and  to  Mrs^ 
T.  Francourt;  in  which  so  much  heart  ia  discovered^  that 
we  overlook   the  compliment. 
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,   A$  a  small  specimen  of  our  eisUiot's  social  afiectbas^  tad 
mothMziug  yQiii>  we  copy  thefoUowiiig 

Refiectiom  occatimed  by  the  Death  of  Friends. 

*  My  happioess  was  once  a  goodly  tree^ 

Which  promis'd  ev'ry  day  to  grow  more  fair. 
And  reared  its  lofty  branches  in  the  air, 

In  sooth,  k  was  a  pleasant  sight  to  see ! 
Amidst  fair  bon^y-suckles  crept  along, 
Twin*d  round  the  bark,  and  hung  from  every  bough^ 

While  birds,  which  "Fancy  held  by  slender  strings 
Plum'd  the  dark  azure  of  their  shining  wing9, 
Or  dipped  them  in  the  stiver  stream  below 

With  many  a  joyful  note  and  many  a  song. 

'  When,  lo !  a  tempest  b«rtles  in  the  sky ! 

Dark  low'r  the  clouds  t  The  thunders  burst  around ! 
Fiercely  the  arrowy  flakes  of  lightning  fly  ! 

While  the  scar'd  songsters  leave  the  quiv'ringbougb^   . 

The  blasted  honey-sucktes. droop  below, 
And  many  noble  branches  strew  the  ground  ! 

Tho'  soon  the  air  is  calm,  the  sky  serene, 

Tho'  wide  the  broad  ifnd  leafy  arms  are  spread, 
Yet  still  the  scars  of  recent  wounds  are  st.*cn  ; 
jTheiir  shelter  henceforth  seems  but  insecure^ ; 

The  winged  tribes  disdain  the  frequent  lure, 
Where  many  a  songster  lies  betfumbM  or  dbad  ; 

And  when  I  would  the  flow'ry  tendrils  train, 

1  find  my  late  delight  Ail  labour  vain. 

'Affection  thus,  once  light  of  heart  and  gay, 
Chasten'd  by  mem'ry'and  unneiv'd  by  fear^  {  ^ 

'   Shall  sadden  each  endearment  with  a'tear>    ;, 

Sorrowing  th^  ofiicf s  of  love  shaH  pnyi 
And  scarcely  daire  to  think  that  good  her  own 
Which  fate's  imperious  hand  may  snatch  away, 
In  the  warm  sunshine  of  meridian  di|y,  i 

And.  when  her  hopes  are  full,  and  fairest  blown/ 

We,howcver,ju8t  submit  here  to  our  anttior's  consideration, 
whether  in  sooth  in  the  first  verse,  would  not  better  read  in 
truth,  as  we  do  not  find  that  she,  on  other  occasions,  uses 
antiquated  words.  We  do  not,  however,  mean  to  say  that 
sooth  is  not  of  a  right  good  family,  (Saxon),  from  which 
the  greater  part  of  our  language  is  derived,  and  that  it  is 
not  often  used  by  Sbakspeare  :  but  we  think  it  not  of  a 
piece  with  the  style  and  practice  of  these  poems. 
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There  it  4)K  pom  111  this  ▼olaone,  which  li«s  not  only  a 
fine  vein  of  poetry  tbioQffhbot»  bat  tone  parts  that  are  t ob- 
lime.  This,  the  ladj  tells  us,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
lines,  has  already  appeared  in  the  Athentnum^  a  very  res- 
pectable periodical  work,  edited  by  Dr.  Aikui.  We  shall 
therefore  select  another  of  a  lighter  kind,  bat  of  a  tery  ele- 
gant stracture. 

Sang,  Hi  ig  Umie  iy  Mr.  Voigii. 

<  What  do  I  law%}    A  polith'd  aiind^ 
A  tcnnicr  ckaer4«l,  mcekt  and  kind. 
A  fnmrfal  air,  uatway'd  hy  art, 
A  voice  that  sink«  inio  the  hrari-- 
A  playful  and  beaignant  imile 
OhtycS!  ■nykeartfespeadsihewkile 

▲U  this,  my  Emily,  is  true, 

Btttllove  nofsinicmDgjfeal  .    .     v 

*  I  love  thats  s>oies  when  they  rise 
From  joy,  from  ai^er,  «r  surprUe ; 
I  love  lite  kiad,  attentive  flesl# 
60  prompt  to  knc»w  what  otkeiS  feeU 
The  mildaeas,  which  can  ae'er  reprove, 
Bat  in  the  sweetest  t<iAes«f  love— 

AU  this,  my  Gtaily^isuae, 

Bat  I  love  more  in  loving  yott« 

'  The  self'Comroand  which  can  sustain   ' 
In  silence,  weariness  and  pain ; 
The  transport  at  a  friend's  success, 
Which  lias  not  power  or  words  to  bless. 
Dot  by  a  sadden,  staitiog  tear. 
Appears  more  precious,  more  siiKere — 

All  this,  my  firoily,  (s  true. 

And  this  I  love  in  loving  you.* 

We  think  that  all  the  songs  are  good,  that  thev  are  faU. 
of  iost  sentiment^  and  have  a  true  poetic  zest.  We  caooot 
help  copying  i>ne  aaoxe : 

Sotfg. 

"     Thrice  lovely  babe  d  thus  hush'd  to  rest 
Upon  thy  warrior  father^s  breast ! 
Avails  tt^  that  his  eyes-behold 
Thy  fosy  cbeefcsi  tlvf  locks  of  gold ! 
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i  '    ■ 

Avaib  it  that  bie  bMids  his  ear . 
So  fondly  thy  soft  bveath  to  hear  t 
Or  that  his  rising  sniHes  confess 
A  gracious  gleam  oJT  tenderness, 
The  sweetest  spell  will  scarce  have  power 
To.  hold  him  fur  onle  absent  hour. 

*  Someplaat  thai  ctMcs  thua  to  sha» 
,    A  duly  Irieiid's  atis|iieioiM  can 
Relaxes  in  its  feeble  graspi. 
The  flowVy  tendrils  soon  unclasp 
Loose  in  the  idW. aether  pUy^   , 
And  every  idW  breeze  obey  1 
Thus  vainly  had  I  sougbt  to  bind 
'  Thus  watch'd  that  light  inconstant  mind^ 
Till  smiles  and  sunshine  pan  restore  ^ 

My  often  blighted  hopes  no  more/ 

Oor  atilhor  having  passed  through  Various  forms  of  rhytti- 
ed  poetry,  now.  sinks  with  considerable  ease  into  blank 
verse :  but  we  do  not.  propose  to  criticize  any  particular 
metre.  The  Old  ShepnerdV  Recollections,  as  the  blank 
verse  poem  is  entitled^  are  founded  on  an  event,  which  bap* 
pened  in  Ireland^  and  is  well  known,  but  is  here  wrought 
into  a  most  affecting  narrative,  in  which  appears  a  very 
fine  talent  for  descriptive  poetry*  We  have  not  room  for 
farther  extracts,  but  our  readers  will  be  pleased  with  the 
perusal  of  the  piece.  *  ^  . 


AitT.  IX.-^  Remarks  an  the  ProimaU  made  ta  Great  ^riiam 
for  fining  Negotiations  for  Peace  in  the  Year  1807.    By 
Willtam  Koscoe,  Esq.    Second  EdittoiL    U»  6d.    CadeU 
andD^y'ie^.     1808. 

PUBLIC  opinion  shews  the  conitcienck  oy  a  natiok. 
This  conscience  is  the  result  of  that  sense  of  morality  in  those 
individual  minds  which,  taken  together,  constitute  the 
thinking  aggregate  of  the  community.  Thus,  what  may  be 
called  th^  mora)  sense  of  nations  is  reflected*  from  the  sense 
of  duty  which  is  present  in  the  breasts  of  individuals,  and  in 
proportion  as  the  latter  is  more  or  less  pure  the  former  is 
more  or  l^ss  unclouded  and  Serene,  Every  individual  has  a 
sense  of dutv  more  or  less  correct,  by  which  be  is  conscious 
that  he  ought  to  regulate  bis  conduct ;  every  nation  in  a 
corporate  capacity  has  a  similar  sense,  which,  when  it  is" 
violated  in  tue  conduct  of  the  rulers,  the  public  opinioti 
seldom  fails  to  express  the  national  reprobation  aad  regrets 
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But  the  conscience  of  a  nation  may  be  rendered  loxpidby 
means  similar  to  those  which  produce  a  moral  hebetude  in 
the  conscience  of.  individuals.  The  duty  of  ah  iiidividual 
is  to' nurture  and  invigorate  this  oiforal  sense  as  a  constant 
encouragement  to  what  is  good^  and  dissuasive  from  what  is 
evil ;  And  it  certainly  rs  the  duty  of  those  who  are  Identified 
as  it  were  with  the  corporate  personality  of  a  nation^  to  che* 
rish  the  same  moral  sense  from  the  highest  political  consider* 
ation8«  ^ 

As  the  conduct  of  individuals  should  be  such  as  does  not 
invade  the  rights  or  impair  the  happiness  of  other  indivi- 
duals,the  conduct  of  nations  should  be  governed  by  the  same 
principles  towards  other  states.  The  same  moral  rulesjof  which 
the  sacredness  is  acknowledged  by  individuals  in  private 
life,  constitute  maxiqas  of  conduct  which  are  obligatory  on 
the  conscience  of  states.  For  as  nations  are  onl;^  Aggrega- 
ted individuals  the  same  moral  laws  which  individuals  can* 
not  \uoUite  without  shame,  states  cannot  transgress  without 
disgrace.  Where  a  state  renounces  those  moral  ties,  which 
are  the  only  secure  bonds  of  amity  between  stales,  it  hurls 
defiance  against  the  moral  government  of  God.  And 
though  that  government  may  leave  individuals  to  a  state  of 
future  retribution, yet  it  exposes  nations  to  present  punish* 
ment.  The  more  a  state  weakens  or  perverts  the  moral 
sense  of  its^ubjects,  or  the  ibore  it  acts  in  opposition  to  itj 
the  more  it  lessens  its  own  security.     For  morals  are  the 

Seat  cepaent  ,o(  national  union,  and  the  great  support  ot 
at  spirit  of  disinterestedness  and  patriotism  which  is  the 
strongest  pledge  of  national  security  and  independence. 
l*heteelihg  of  patriotism  may  seem  compatible  either  with 
a  virtuous  or  with  a  vicious  government,  but  the  patriottsoi 
of  vice  w  only  a  mockery  of  the  thing,  and  though  thera 
may  be  an  attachment  to  the  soil  where  there  is  no  respect 
for  tbe  governpent,  yet  the  popular  esteem  of  the  gov^n* 
nient  strengthens  even  the  affection  for  the  soil.  I3ut  though 
'  vice  may  excite  fe^r  or  provoke  contempt,  yet  it  is  nothing 
but  virtue  wliiqh  can  impress  respect  or  conciliate  esteem. 
Where  a  government  is  only  an  incorporate^  mass  of  folly, 
of  treachery,  of  cruelty,  and  injustice,  can  i/:  be  either  re- 
spected or  esteen)ed  by  the  sia(;^re,  the  upright,  and  the 
wise  i  Can  patriotism,  which  is  the  collective  trunk,  the 
concentratecl  growth  of  aU  the  virtues,  flourish  beneath  its 
deadly  ^hade  ?   .  ^^    . 

All  Crimes  produce  abhorrence;  but  the  crimes,  of  a  go* 
Verbment  merit  triple  and  quadruple  abomination.  For  the 
misery  which  is  produced  t)y  the  crimes  of  iadividual%  is 
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«t1j  as  a  grain  of  sand  compared  with  that  on  .the  shore,  of 
a  drop  of  w^ter  witb'^the  ocean,  whfn  contrasted  with  the 
wide-spread  misery^the  scenes  of  ravage  and  of  blood,  which 
are  the  effects  of  a^sraet,  rapacious,   and  profligate  govern<- 
inent.  '  But  a  good  man,  though  he  will  abominate  the  go- 
vernment, will  nevertheless  cherish  the  welfare  and  promote' 
the  interests  of  his  country.     But  as  the  measures  of  wicked' 
governments  always  are  and  most  be  injurious  to  the  country,' 
every  honest  man,'every  disinterested  patriot,  must  set  himself 
in  array  against  the  measures  of  the  government.  It  behoves 
him  as  a  point  of  duty  which  he  owes  to  God,  to  his  country^ 
and  his  conscience,  to  make  the  most  vigorous  resistance  to 
those  principles  and  those  practices,  which  are  opposite  to  th^ 
roles  of  moral  obligation.    But  when  a  good  man  performs* 
one  of  the  most  sacred  duties  in  endeavoiiring  to  diminish 
t^e  influence  and  counteract  the  schemes  of  a  vicious  go** 
vernment,  that  government  will  set  every  profligate  hire- 
ling at  work  to  represent  him  as  an  enemy  to  bis  country, 
■*  The  hue  and  cry'  of  the  worthless  will  be  'raised  against 
him ;  and  calumny,  which  is.always  powerfuh,  will  be  found 
almost  irresistibly  oppressive  when'instigated  by  the  art  and- 
seconded  |^y  theforceof  an  inhtiman»  corrupt,  and  immoral 
government. 

These  circumstances  constitute  the  trialsof  patriotism,  and* 
furnish  the  best'criterion  of  its  purity  or  alloy.  Such  were 
the  circumstances  in  which  the  patriotism  of  the  Jewish  pro* 
phets  shone  resplendently  bright.  These  firm»  intrepid,  and 
inflexible  men  rebuked  with  equal  severity  the  crimes  of  the 
peasant  and  the  king.  The  sword  of  the  law,  of  the  tyrannic 
cat  sovereign,  and  the  idolatrous  priest,  was  often  drawn' 
against  them  ;  but  no  thread  of  {>unishment,  no  infliction  of 
pain,and  nodread  of  death,could  prevent  them  from  speaking 
the  words  of  truth  even  in  the  ears  of  kings.  The  present 
times,  in  which  the  wrath  of  the  Almighty  is  visibly  kindlcTd 
against  the  tyranny,  the  iniquity,  the  idolatry,  the  political 
and  the  spiritual  craft  of  the  old  governments  of  Europe 
are  such  as  call  on  all  the  good  and  all  the  w'^se,  likel 
the  stern  and  inflexible  moralists  among  the  Jews,  to  opposer 
those  counsels  of  tyranny  and  wickedness  which  have 
brought  us 'to  the  l)rink  of  perdition  and  have  caused  almost 
every  vestige  of  pohticaMiitegrtty  to  disappear.  And  the^  ' 
worse  the  times  seem  the  more.it  behoves  the  still  nncorrppt- 
ed  few  to  speak  oot  a^d  to  preveat^if  possible,  that  total  ex* 
termination  which  threatens  the<  civU  and  peligious  liberties 
of  the  country.^ 

This  is  a  period  oftbeworld,  in  which  we  should  have 
thought  that  an  increased  civiliasation,  the  diffused  delicacies 
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of  moral  sentiment^  an  ealarged  acqaaiDtance  wi(h  tbe  pte^ 
ceptadtpurereligioD,  and  the  general  thirst  for  intellectaal 
improvement  mmould  have  rendered  it  safe  to  utter  any  truth, 
whether  in  policy,  in  religion,  or  in  morals,  which  can  add  to 
tbe  stock  ot  knowledge,  or  in  any  way  tneliorate  the  social 
fsondition  of  man.  But  the  force  of  tyranny  and  superstilion 
irhich  remains  is  strong  enou&h  to  crush  the  generous  efforts 
of  rational  freedom  and  of  christian  charity  to  multiply  tlie 
civil  enjoyments  of  moral  and  inlelleciaal  man.  Tbe  power 
'  of  political  and  of  religious  persecution  is  broken,  but  as  we 
have  seen  in  numerous  instances  tbe  volitiofi  still  remains. 
l*be  fires  of  Smithfield  are  extinguished,  but  the  Jhpotitum 
which  kindled  them  is  still  alive.  There  i^  still  intolerance 
eoough^left  to  tie  the  victim  to  the  stake  and  to  wreak  itsven*. 

SaoceoQ  opinionsby  btirning  the  advocate  in  the  flame.  Pab- 
., :  opinion,  or  tbe  comcience  of  the  motion  at  large  is  against 
tbe  measure;  but  intolemnce  has  no  conscience,  or  one 
.vfbichcan  even  lend  itssauction  toany  actof  fraud,  of  in- 
justice, and  of  cruelty.  Late  events  have  made  us  acquaint-- 
ed  with  men,  who  profess  obedience  to  the  code  of  the  be* 
Bign  Jesus,  ^bo  affect  to  venerate  his  m.eekness^bis  humility, 
his  forbearance,  and  long  suffering,  and  wbo  still  seem  to 
meditate  both  day  atid  night  the  destruction  of  the  woBSfitF* 

IfaaS  OF  TRUTH. 

.  Il}  all  ages,  as'Mr,  R.  has  remarked,  popular  violence, in* 
atigated  by  political  arlifice^bas  been  chiefly  directed  against 
the  friends  of  freedom,  of  virtue,  and  of  truth.  The  Jewish, 
the  Athenian  and  the  Rom^n  histories  will  confirm  the  ob* 
aervation  by  numerous  examples;  and  the  catalogue  may 
be  swelled  toalmost.any  extentby  tbe  transactions  of  modern 
times.  Tbe  Jewish  hierarchy  put  even  Christ  to  death ; 
and  if  that  divine  teacher' of  goodness  were  again  toappear  on 
earth  we  question  whether  there  be  not  too  much  selfishness 
and  too  little  charity  in  all  the  existing  faierarchiet  to  suffer 
him  to  live. 

The  present  times  are  not  only  pregnant  with  examples  of 
persecuted  tvprth,  but  they  are  times  in  which  we  have  heard 
even  ministers  of  stnte^make  an  open  avowal  of  their  aban-^ 
donment  of  those  principles  of  duty  wbiob  however 
much  they  may  have  been  practically  slighted,  baveneter  till 
lately  been  openly  renonnced.^It  is  said  that  tbegood  old 
ruleti  of  moral  action,  which  uire  as  binding  on  states  as  on 
individfials»-  are  not  suited  ta  the  present  times^-that  they  are 
oojDstatitly  Violated  by  Bonaparte,  and  that  therefore  tbej 
ought  not  to  be  observed  by  os. — But  as  statj^s  are  to  each 
otfaeconly  as  individually  ihe  enormities  of  one  state  can  no 
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iaote  excuse  those  oP  anodier  iban  the  iniqiiiim  of  066  \n^ 
dividual  can  extenuate  tbe  IraotgreMioDS  of  anoiher.  We 
are  not  to  become  sharpen  because  we  happen  to  ge^  into 
a  company  of  pickpockets.— The  more  geoerni  the  deprayitj 
aroand  us  the  moredistioguislied  tbevirtaeof  theindiTidnal, 
who  resists  the  example  and  preserves  his  integrity  nnble^ 
mished.  The  farther  the  French  government  plunees  into  the 
abyss  of  moral  depravuy  the  more  vigorously  should  tbe  go^ 
vernment  of  Great  Britain  assort  the  cause  of  justice^  pf  hu« 
manity  and  truth.  It  is  not  in  the  infraction  bat  in  tbe  ri« 
gid  qbservance  of  moral  roles  that  our  security  consists.-*For 
whence  has  France  been  able  to  overturn  so  many  gbvern* 
ments^to desolate  so  many  countries  i  Was  it  because  her  moral 
system  was  more  vitiated  tfaaa  their's  ?— Because  she  was  more 
false,  more  treacherous,  more  cruel  and  unjust  f  No;  bat, 
because  their  iniquity  exceeded  her's ;  because  their  depra* 
vity,  their  perfidy,  and  tyranny  wefe  even  more  aggravated 
than  ber%own.-**Had  they  been  more  upright,  more  tree,  and 
more  wise,  they  would  not  have  fallen  so  easy  a  prey,  to  a 
foe  covered  with  so  many  crimes,  but  still  altogether  less 
criminal  than  the  powers  she  has  subdued.  These  striking 
examples  ought  to  leach  us  that  any  departure  from  the 
great  prindples  of  justice,  of  freedom,  and  of  humanity,  must 
weaken  net  only  our  moral  but  our  physical  power  of  resist* 
aoceto  the  force  of  France  and  aecelerate  our  fall. — ^^If  we 
endeavour  to  outstrip  France  in  tbe  career  of  crimes  we  shall 
find  that  we  sikoi/  bejosers,  even  ifvf  win  the  raee.-^ . 
Mr.  Roscoe  very  truly  remarks  that 

*  It  is  only  by  strictly  conforming  to  the  aternsl  principles  of  right 
andjustice,  that  we  can  consult  either  our  own  honour  or  our  ewii 
interest ;  and  to  desert  these  principles  when  a  particular  occasion 
puts  them  to  the  test,  is  to  exclude  ourselves,  by  our  owu  act  from 
the  pale  of  civilized  society*  and  to  render  ourselves,  as  it  were  oat* 
laws  to  tbe  rest  of  the  world/ — '  Id  claiming  from  the  people  a  ge- 
neralassent  to  their  measures,  and  a  perfect  unanimity  of  VtUpport 
they  must  take  care  that  such  measures  are  consistent  with  the  sc« 
knowledged  laws  of  universal  justice,  and  are  not  subversive  of  those 
first  principles  of  morals  which  are  antecedent  to  every  other  law 
of  society.  As  man  to  man,  there  are  certain  duties  lactunbent  on 
us,  the  violation  of  which  no  pretext  of  political  necessity,  or  na» 
tronal  hostility,  can  justify.  To  mcukate  upon  the  people  Ideas  of 
a  contrary  tendency,  and  to  weaken  their  faith  in  the  existence 
of  political  virtue,  is  not  leas  impolitic  than  it  is  errteeous.  That 
governmenu,  as  well  as  individiual%  are  actuated  only  by  selfish 
laotives,  and  that  the  professions  which  they  asecontinually  making 
oi  veracity,. fidelity,  honofi  and  frankness,  are  merely  a  cloak  for 
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their  criminal  views,  ftre  sentiments  wbicli  it  is  thought  a  mark  of 
penetration  to  have  discovered  and  a  proof  of  sincerity  to  avow. 
But  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  sagacity  of  such  politicJans,  to, 
act  upon  the  conviction  of  such  sentiments  is  dangerous.  God  has 
.  not  abandoned  his  creation ;  nor  are  the  common  feelings  of  human 
nature  wholly  extinguished  amongst  nxankind.  II  there  be  depravity, 
there  is  yet  integrity :  if  th«re  be  oppression,  there  is  yet  sympathy  : 
if  there  be  baseness,  there  is  yet  honor  :  if  there  be  treachery,  vio- 
lence and  rapine,  there  are  still  the  inextinguishable  feelings  of  vir- 
tuous indignation  and  generous  contempt ;  and  they  who  direct  their 
conduct  either  in  public  or  private  life  with  a  total  disregard  to  these 
truths,  will,  whatever  may  be  their  temporary  success,  incur,  upon 
the  whole,  not  only  dlsappointm«nt  but  disgrace/ 

The  violation  of  moral  rules  cannot  be  justified  by  pre- 
texts of  self«defence^  unless  the  case  be  clearly  made  out  and 
established  by  proofs  which  are  iso  evident  as  to  preclude  de- 
liberation.    Indeed  in  such  circumstances  no  moral  rule  is 
violated,  for  there  caD  be  no  dereliction  of  right  in  preventing 
a  meditated  wrong.     But  in  all  such  cases,  it  is  not  sufficient 
to  act  on  remote  probabilities  of  aggression  or  even  strong 
saspicioDs  of  injury.    Suspicion,  wnich  is  the  fiend 'that  te- 
nants the  bosom  of  tyranny,  is  always  ready  to  instigate  and 
to  justify  the  cruelties  of  tyrants.  If  individuals  in  private  life 
are  to  be  permitted  to  act  on  the  mere  suspicion  of  injury ;  if 
they  are  to  construe  the  fomhiiity  tot  the  will,  or  the  proba. 
bilily  for  the  performance,  what  rapine  and  murder  must  en- 
sue? But  if  states  are  to  make  only  faint  surmises,  or  even: 
probable  injury   the  ground  for  secret  attack  and  perfidious 
hostility,  for  the  acts  of  outrage  and  conflagration,  the  secu- 
rity of  nations  must  be  at  an  end.    The  sword  can   never  be 
permitted  lo  rest  in  the  scabbard  ;  and  the  people   that  lake 
up  arms,  can  never  lay  them  down. 

There  is  a  general  rule  of  right  from  which  states  can  ne- 
ver deviate  witheut  ultimately  producing  a  train  of  evils, 
greater  than  any  temporaly  advantage  which  may  accrue 
irom  the  deviation  can  ever  compensate.  For  all  human 
governments  are  only  su'bjects,  with  respect  to  the  moral  go- 
vernment of  God  ;  and  according  to  a  certain  but  slowly 
unfolding  train  of  causes  and  consecjuences  by  which  that 
government  acts,  temporary  evil  is  always  sooner  or  later 
connected  with  the  infraction  of  its  rules.  Bajt  to  found  any 
theory  o(  policy  on  the  habitual  breach  of  those  rules,  or  to 
make  polkieal  ivisdgm  ooosiRt  not  in  the  observance  of  the  im*- 
xRutabledbiigatiofis  of  justioe  and  humanity,  but  in  the  prac- 
tice of  temporary  expedients,  must  be  not  only  fallacious  ia 
the  theory  but  perilous  in  the  attempt,  wd  destrticiivd  in  the^ 
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^dnscquencea.    Mr.  Roscoe  has  said  that  *  the  operation  of 
moral  cause,s  on  the  character  and  sttuatioti  of  mankind  is , 
even  yet  hut  impeifeclly  known/  but  we  think  that  he  has 
hardly  elucidated  his  meaning  with   sufficient  perspicuity. 
The  subject  itself  is  one  of  great  importance,   and  in  order 
to  be  properly  elucidated  would  require  a  long  train  of  re- 
flections on  the  moral  government  of  the  Deity,  in  the  dis* 
cussion  of  which  we  had  much  rather  hare  seen  the  faculties 
of  the  author  employed  than  on   the  ephemeral  topics  of 
political  contention.     We  have  thrown  out   a  few  thoughts 
on  the  subject,  but  our  limits  would  not  permit  as  to  follow 
its  most  important  details.     We  are  forcibly  impressed  witk 
a  conyiction  of  the  moral  government  of  God  ;  and  if  is  this 
conviction  which  inclines  us  always  to  view  political  trans- 
actions not  in  their  ephemeral  effects  but  in  their  moral  as- 
pect ;  and  never  to  assent  to  the  wisdoiA  of  any  proceedings, 
however  specious  they  may  seem,  which  are  contrary  to  those 
moral  roles,  which  have  both  the  approbation  of  reason  and 
the  sanotions  of  revelation.    The  governments  of  England 
and  of  France,  and  particularly  the  latter,  are  at  this  moment 
waging  8  wair  against  every  moral  tie.  The  good  old  rules  of 
truth  and  justice  are  completely  setaside  in  order  to  make  way 
forthe  law  ofpouTiCAL  CON  vENiGNCE.The  ministers  of  thif 
country  have  informed  us  that  they  are  determined  to  fight 
Bonaparte  with  his  ozpn  weapons*     We  hardly  need  say 
that  those  weapons  are  fabricated  on  the  anvil  ofTreachery, 
of  Cr\ielty,  and  Injustice.     But  are  these  the  weapons  with 
which  our  Christian  miqisters  can  ever  promote  the  interest 
of  Britain  or  diminish  the  power  of  France?  Was   the  sei- 
zure of  the  Danish  marine  and  the  conflagration  of  the  ca- 
pital of  Denmark  designed  as  a  specimen  of  the  new  mode  of 
warfare  which  they  are  henceforth  to  prosecute?  But   will 
this  system  prosper  in  the  end  ?  We  answer  decidedly;  No, 
If  there  be  a  moral  governor  of  the  world,  it  will  be,  it  must 
be,  Tuinons  at  last*    With  respect  to  Bonaparte  himself  we 
will  say  of  him,  at  the  Athenian   orator  did  of  Philip  of 
Macedon,  sym  /rcv  yof  m  wiifif  a&evatoi  &^o^^  ov  my^viAW  nca  eunof  fo* 
Csfov  ttvM  Tor  f  Aiinroy  km  ^avfta^  u  ra  ^imom  ^parrona  utfuv  auro$ 
w^n^uvoy.— If  the  'p^wer  of  Bonaparte  were  founded  on  the 
practice  of  truth  rather  than  deceit,  and  of  injustice  rather 
than  oppression,  he  would  not  only  excite  our  fears  but  com* 
mand  our  admiration.     Batwhile  his  greatness  has  been  ob'« 
tainedby4hemo8t  consummate  fraud,  cruelty,  and  inrquity^ 
of  which   histbry  will  furnish  an  exam  pie,  we  are  conscious 
that  his  reign  wUlnot  be  durable, and  that  the  world  will  soon 
&»k  A\'jlli  emotions  of  aweful  astonis^hmect  If  here  is  helU    • 
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•/The  intffodDetioD  to  Mr.  Koscoe's  peunphlet  has  i|oex- 
pecledly  engaged  so  much  of  our  attenlion  that  our  limits 
urill  not  permit  us  to  give  more  ihan  a;  brief  Epitome  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  work.— In  the  year  1807  three  attempts  were 
made  by  the  French  government  to  negociate  a  peace  with 
the  present  ministry.     In  the  April  of  1607  the  first  offers 
were  made  by  the  Austrian    amba^ador;    btit  according. 
to  the  .siatemenl  of   Mr.  Koscoe^    they    seem    to   have 
been  rather  evaded  than  accepted  by  the  British  govern- 
ment.     The  mediation    for  the  same   purpose   which  was 
offered  by  the  emperor  of  Russia  after  tlie  peace  of  Tilsit^ 
experienced  no  better  fate.     The  offer  was  rather  eluded 
than    rejecled ;     but  it  is  clear  that  our  ministers  have 
discovered  no  symptoms  of  a  pacific  disposition ;  so  far  indeed 
was  this  from  being  the  case,  that,  untaught  by  the  expe- 
rience of  fifteen  years  of  folly  and  disaster,  the  British  cabi- 
net seemed  very  ambitious  of  forming  a  new  confederacy 
against  France.    The  letters  of  Mr.  Canning  to  Lord  Gotwer 
evidently  lead  to  thjs  conclusion.    The  spirit  of  Pittj^  attend- 
ed by  the  ghastly  spectre  of  never-ceasing  war,  had  found  a 
way  into  the  present  councils  of  this  country,  and  could  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  have  been  induced  to  hazard  the  posses- 
sion of  his  crown  on  the  die  of  another  coalition,  there  can 
belittledoubt  that  the  completion  would  not  have  been  retard- 
ed by  any  deficiency  in  the  supply  of  English  gold.  But  the 
alliance  between  Russia  and  France  however  feeble  or  unsta- 
ble it  might  have  appeared  at  its  commencementwas  consoli- 
dated, perhaps  perpetuated,  by  the  nefarious  atlacic  on  the  ma* 
rine  and  thecapitalbf Denmark.   In  the  month  ol* November 
last^new  offers  of  pacific  mediation  were  made  by  the  Austrian 
ambassador.    The  British  ministry  at  first  ex  pressed  a  wil- 
lingness to  negociate  ;  but  when  no  room  for  8ul>terfuge  or 
procrastinatibn  was  lefi  bv  the  declaration  of  the  ambassador 
that  he  was  authorised  by  France  to  give  passports  to  any  mi* 
-  nisters  whom  the  cabinet  of  London  might  think  it  right  to 
dispatch  to  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  concluding  a  peace,  ob-^ 
jections,  which  had  no^  been  mentioned  before,*  were  raised 
aguinsi  iht  authority  of  the   ambassador ;  and  in   short  re- 
course  was,  had  to  these  cavils,   which  arc  never  waniistg  to 
hypocrisy  when  it  wants  to  defeat  the  end,  which  it  affects  a 
tuitctimoiiious  desire  to  accompHih, 

Qjtxx  ministers  have  successively  omitted  or  despised  the 
most  favourable  seasons  for  makmg  peace  till  fortune  seems 
to  hayeexh«\Msted  her  stock  of  opportunities.  Within  the  last 
^t'ieen  years  numerous  opportunities  have  occurred  in  which 
we  might  have  made  peace  with  France  with  as  much  pxos* 
pect  of  advanta*^e,  as  much  shew  of  hoaour«  and  aa  much 
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chance  of  permaneDce^  fis  in  ady  period  of  her  oM  govern* 
ment.  But  all*  those  intervals  in  which  the  circumstances 
were  most  auspicious  for  pacification  have  been  suffer<ed  to 
glide  away.  Our  folly  or  our  wickedness  seems  to  have  expos- 
ed us  to  the  necessity  of  perpetual  war. — When  wc  consider 
that  of  the  torrents  of  blood  which  have  been  shed  m  Europe 
during  the  last  fifteen  years,  the  guilt  may  be  imputed 
not  more  to  the  ambition  of  France  than  the  evil  councils  oC 
this  country,  we  tremble  for  the  consequences.  As  sober 
and  thoughtful  observers  of  the  ways  of  Providence  we  are 
convinced  thi^t  (he  day  of  moral  retribution  must  ere  long  ar* 
rive^and  that  we  have  contracted  a  debt  of  awful  responsibi* 
lity  which  we  can  hardly  discharge  by  repentance  and  refor- 
mation. We  have  been  more  pleased  with  the  present  thaa 
with  the  former  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Roscoe:  but  we  do  not 
think  that  the  elegant  historian  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici  appears 
to  equal  advantage  in  the  character  of  a  pamphleteer.— This 
article  was  written  before  the  recent  occurrences  in  Spain.  Our 
conjecture  respecting  Bonaparte  will,  we  trust,  be  realised!!! 

Art.  X.-^iffi  Enquiry  into  tlie  Extent  and  Stnbilify  of  No* 
tiomal  Risource$.  By  the  Rev.  Thamae  Ciaimers.  Sco. 
6s,,    Longman.  1808. 

IP  the  title  had  not  informed  us  that  the  aathor  is  a  cler* 
gyman,  and  therefore,  as  we  suppose,  bred  up  in  a  «tate  of 
civilization,  we  should  have  conjectured  that  he  had  ben. 
fed  from  his  cradle  on  raw  flesh,  and  conceived  an  early  pre* 
dilectioii  for  a  state  of  barbarism.  For  the  object  of  the 
book  is  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  to  persaade  na  to  giv« 
tip  almost  every  othef  trade  but  that  of  the  sword;  and  tm 
employ  the  vr\ioU  *  disposable  populatioo'  of  the  country  in 
p^petualing  the  havoc  of  war. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Chalmers  who  displays  such  great  miii^ 
tary  propensities,  calls  the  trade  bv  which  the  country^baa 
been  enriched,  to  which  we  are  indfebted  forso  many  of  the 
comforts  of  life,  and  for  that  high  pitch  of  civilization  at 
which  we  have  arrived,  *the  whistling  of  a  name,*  "o  bugbear 
jframedbjf  mercantile  policy,^  p.  VSl,  with  other  conteinp. 
tttoua  appellations,  which  far  exceed  any  of  the  anti-corn.' 
mercial  invectives  of  Messrs.  Cobbett  and  Spence.  Thi« 
J{ei«reifiI4dientleman  divides  the  population  of  the  country 
into  three  paits.  Under  the  first  he  classes-  all  the  persons 
employed  in  producing  food ;  under  the  second  those  who 
are- concerned  in  the  coarser  species  of  manufacture,  or 
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handicraft  trades,  which  either  the  climate,  or  pbjhical  ne^ 
cessify  requires,  and  with  \?hich  we  cannot  dispense  without 
the  los»  oflife ;  to  the  ^hird  division  lie  ascribes  that  mass  of 
persons  who  are  engaged  in  administering  to  what  the  au- 
thor calls  our  artificial  wants,  or  those  of  which  the  grati- 
£cation  is   not  necessary  to  existence.    Thus,  according  to 
the  idea  of  Mr.  Chalmers,  if  we  have  a  sufficiency  of  food  to 
prevent  hunger,  with  a  roof  to  shelter  us   from  the  cold, 
and  conamoD  cloathing  adapted  to  the  climate,  without  any 
of  the  comforts^  the  elegances,  the  decorations,  or  the  luxu* 
jies  which  are  tli«  usual  concomitants  of  a  flourishing  trade> 
.and  *rn  increasing  civilization,we  have  all  that  his  patriotism 
thinks  it  right  that  we  should  possess.  The  whole  collective 
population  of  the  coijntry   who  are  employed  in  the  finer 
manufactures  and  the  elegant*  arts  are  to  be   diverted  from 
their  peaceful  and  innocent  occupations,  and  to  be  trained 
Bp  to  the  horrid  butchery  of  war.     This  is  the  main  drift  of 
l)isbook»but  though  the  system  itself  is  so  atrociously  wicked, 
we  think  that  Mr*  Chalmers,  like  his  predecessor  Mande- 
viHe,  has  supported  it  with    a  degree  of  ingenuity  which 
would  have  reflected  the  highest  honour  on  his   abiHties.if 
they  bad  been  exerted  in  a  better  cause* 
^    We  do  not  know  whether  the  Reverend  Mr.  Chalmers  is 
a  menial  of  the  present  administration,    but  if  not,  we  ad* 
Yise  them  immediately  to  lake  him  into  their  pay  :  for  we 
never  met. with  a  writer  who  seemed  more  willing  to  go 
greater  lengths  in  promoting  their  oppressive  and  arbitrary 
views*    The  Reverend  Gentleman,  whose   propensity  for 
impost  and  war  seems  as  strong  as  the  appetite  for  meat  or 
drink  in  other  people,  thinks  that  we  are  at  present  far  from 
having  arrived  at  the  maximum  of  taxation  \   and  that  in- 
deed the  people  pay  in  taxes  only  a  mite  of  what  they  have 
yet  to  give.  He  is  not  an  advocate  for  taxes  on  consumption^ 
'  because  he  thinks  that  individuals  may  elude  their  operation 
by  desisting  from  the  use  of  the  com'nodity  which  is  tlie 
object  oi'  the  Impost. 

•  The  revenue/  'says  the  author,  *  derived  from  a  tax  upon 
-luxuries  mu^t  come  to  its  limit,  long before^ all  the  disposable  wealth 
of  the  country  is  engrossed  for  the  service  of  government.  In- 
crease the  taxes>  and  you  encrease  the  number  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  smuggleis.  Increase  the  precautiotts,  and  y6u  add  to  the 
cxpence  of  collect) hg,  and  of  course  diminish  the  net  revenue  of 
the  country.  You  nnist  also,  if  you  wish  to  preserve  both  the  form 
and  the  spirit  of  libertyy  allow  your  subjects  'a  thousand  possibi- 
lities of  evasion.  What !  would'  you  have  ouf  houses  open  at  all 
.times  to  the  inspection  of  excisemen,  when  the  most  sacred  priu- 
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ciple  of  Hie  corvstitutton  is  that  in  Great  Britain  every  man's 
hoase  is' his  castle  ?  Bui  eveu  though  you  were  to  trample  on  every 
principle  of  British  liberty,  and  beset  every  avenue  of  expenditure 
with  the  inquisitors  of  excise,  it  is  quite  impossible,  from  the  na. 
tore  of  the  thing,  that  yoii  can  advance  the  public  revenue  to  its 
limit  by  a  tax  upon  consumption.  A  tax  upon  a  commodity  is  at 
.b«^r  'but  a  fraction  of  the  whole  price,  which  I  advance  in  purcha* 
sing'it.  Government  may  engross  this  fraction,  but  still  there  is  a 
remainder  which  must  go  to  the  wages  of  those  who  labour 
in  preparing  the  commodity,  and  to  the  profit  of  those  whose  - 
capital  is  vested  in  the  employ meirt.  Government  may  encrease 
the  tax,  but  the  whole  effect  of  this  encreose  is  to  secure  to  itself 
a  greiiter  fraction  of  the  whole  price.  Part  of  the- price  is  expend- 
ed as  before  on  the  maintenance  of  labourers,  and  the  profit  of  jca* 
pitalists.  Government  may  engross  to  itself  about  three  fourths  of 
the  price  of  tobacco,  but  one.fourth  i:i  still  employed  in  the 
maintenance  of  those  who  work  for  the  purchase  and  conveyance  of 
this  commodity.  Now  how  can  government  secure  to  itself  the 
whole  price  to  be  paid  for  tobacco  ?  Not  certainly  by  a  tax  upon 
the  price  of  tobacco  :  for,  in  addition  to  the  tax,  work  must  be 
paid  for,  and  profit  must  be  given.  Tbey  may  screw  it  up  to  the 
utmost,  but  there  is  still  a  remainder,  which  is  beyond  every  effort 
they  can  make  to  seize  it,  so  long  as  they  confine  themselves  to  this 
system  of  taxation.  A  tax  upon  a  commodity  always  presupposes 
that  that  commodity  \\m  either  been  manufactured  or  wrought  for. 
It  presupposes  an  original  price  which  is  paid  by  the  consumer. 
.  It  preMiftposes  the  existence  of  a  disposable  population  employed 
in  the  pro<Iuction  of  the  commodity.  Deduct  the  tax  from  the 
whole  price  of  a  manufactured  articlcf  and  there  remains  what  I 
would  call  the  natural  price.  This  natural  price  goes  to  tccom- 
pence  the  industry  of  the  workmen  employed  in  preparing  the  ar* 
tide,  in  the  form  of  wages ;  and  it  also  goes  to  rccompence  the 
capitalists  in  the  form  of  profit.  Now,  government  can  npver  get 
at  this  natural  price,  nor  command  the  services  of  that  part  of  the 
disposable  population  employed  in  manufacturing  the  commoJityi 
80  long  as  it  restricts  its  taxations  to  the  commodity  itself.' 

In  order  to  prevent  these  inconveniences,  and  to  enable 
government  to  carry  the  powers  of  taxation  far  heyond  the 
line  to  which  it  has  hitherto  been  thought  possible  to  ex*  > 
tend  it,  the  reverend  Mr.  Chalmers  recommends  such  a 
gigantic  tax  upon  income^as  would  not^l^ave  any  individual  ' 
lA^the  kingdom  a  sum  more  than  snficiant  to  purchase  the 
common  nepessariesof  life.  Thus  this- gentleman,  who  is  the 
most  perfect  leveller  of  fortunes  and  conditiom  that  was  ever 
known  in  the  wildest  sect  in  the  most  turbulent  times,  would 
at  o^ce  reduce  the  whole  kingdom  to  a  state  of  indigencffe 
i^ithout  remefiy  and  without  hope.     For  if  «Qch  a  deduction 
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19  to  be  made  bj  government  as  vill  leave  every  indivMoal 
only  a  bare  subsistence^  it  is  clear  that  no  parsimony  can  be 
practised  and  no  capital  accamulated^  that,  industry  and 
idleness  are  on  the  same  footings  and  that  the  wliole  king* 
doro  must  soon  become  the  scene  of  ruin  and  despair. 

But  this  gentleman  tells  us  thatj  if  the  whole  disposable 
f>opQlation  be  employed  in  the  military  estabUfbments  of 
the  country ,and  a  tax  be  laid  on  merchants  andland-oiirneri> 
80  as  to  leave  theoi  nothing  bat  the  common  necessaries  of  life^ 
as  much  food  will  be  produced  as  before;  that  the  <^antity  of 
subsistence  will  suffer  no  diminution;  and  the  only  difference 
will*  be  that  the  disposable  population  will  be  in  the  pay  of 
government  as  soldiers,  instead  of  that  of  manufacturers 
and  capitalists  as  artizaas.  But  what  is  it  which  induces 
the  Uridowner  to  produce  asmticb  food  as  he  possibly  can 
beyond  what  fs  necessary  for  his  own  subsistence  and  that  of 
his  labourers?  Is  it  not  that  with- the  surplus  he  may  either 
be  able  to  increase  bis  stock  of  money  or  enjoyment}  tbaj. 
be  nsay  either  add  to  his  capital^  or  to  those  productions  of 
maaufacture  or  of  art>  of  aalive  or  of  foreign  growth,  the  de- 
fine of  which  increases  with  the  increabC  of  civilisation,  and 
to  the  operations  of  which  we  are  ultimately  indebted  for 
an  increased  supply  af  food  and  for  all  the  comfort  and  or- 
nament of  Ufe?  But  if  the  land-owner  be  not  permitted  to 
make  any  increase  to  his  capital  or  his  enjoyments  by  his  suir*^ 
plus  produce,  but  if  the  whole  is  to  be  swept  awajc  by  a  rapa. 
cious  government  animated  with  such  amilitary  mania  as  the 
reverend  Mr.  Chalmers  in  the  true  spirit  of'gospet  ckaritjf. 
endeavours  to  inspire,  we  believe  that  neither  the  terrora 
of  the  law,  nor  of  the  sword,  will  be  able  to  compel  him 
to  cultivate  an  acre  more  than  is  necessary  for  his  own  ne- 
cessities; and  indeed  we  are  of  opinion  that  a  British  farmer 
would  rather  die  of  huqger  himself  than  sow  where  he  is  not 
to  reap,  but  where  the  whole  produce  is  to  be  carried  off  by 
a  tyrannical  court.  If  Mr.  Chalmers  be  a  friend  tofaqatne^ 
he  x;ould  4iot  have  suggested  any  method  more  likely  to 
produce  it.' 

,  Mr.  Chalmers  is  an  enemy  to  taxes  on  consumption,  be- 
cause he  thinks  that  the  wages  of  labour,  which  are  expended 
in  producing  the  article,  with  tlie  profits  of  the  capital  em* 
ployed,  are  still  led  in  the  pockeU  of  the  people  as  long  90 
the  lax  is  not  so  great  as  to  operate  as  a  prohibition  00  the 
use  of  the  commodity.  Such  a  tax  would  ,counteract  itself. ' 
liut  if  there  must  be  tai^,  we  are  friends  to' taxes  on  con* 
aomption>  for  the  very  saute  reasons  for  which  Mr.  Chalmers' 
is  an  enemy  to  them  ;  because  they  canupi  be  carried  be* 
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♦ofid'a\SWfalti''e!itcht/becafc6e  l!\^jr -Ire  generally  pfo^oT^i 
t{bn6dHo'ih%..wea)tH  of  the  consmiiet^ i  nod  -  because  ai 
far  as  thi^V  nre  leVie</oo  areideaof  superfluity;  of  lQ^ttr;;an# 
/ornaai\?tivtheirpaytlient  is  le«s  a  mrtlt^f  of  A^essily  tfJivn 
oFthot('e.^h^y  tkitet  better  adapted  thaii  wSf  otber  mode  of 
ta)cattoQ  t6'i&'')V^e'aDd  particolariv  to  a  codihiereial  ooutitryi 
A  tax  oh  cdd^Aption  is  preferabie  to^  a  tax  y)fi  income,  be^ 
tause  tftoQ^'it  hay  be  ^quafly  hrgh^  it  is'le^s  perceptible  itt 
Its  operatiori't^;  became  it  is  usually 'so Identified  with  objects 
of  de^lrl^  tliiit  it  incredse^'tbe  witntigov^  and  atilmalates  th^ 
inddstry-  to^|l>aj.  W^en  a  man  drin'lcs  a'ciip  of  t^a  or  a  giasi 
of  wine^  i^ef  gratification  almost  eflaceft  the  recoltecti^  of 
}Aft  tabc;  'atld'in  proportion  as  we  lay  an  imposion  ob}ect^ 
'6f  deiirc,  provided  it  bt,not  carried  i^e^tfffd  a  certain  nmit^ 

Trt^f  A^3t  OP,£RATfi8  ONLY  AS  A  STIMULANT  ON  THE  INDOSx 

T'ftV  oT  tH'E  iNDtViot^AL.  He  finds  tea,  coffee,  and  wine, 
tut  m^hpirany  fttrnitore^*  ailk,  cotton,  and  fide  c)othi!s>  con* 
duce  to'ni§  real  or  liitf im^igtrrary  grtiti.fic^^oo,  and  his  Tolt. 
tibn  i.4  eitcited  to  tt^^'iittaintnent  ntitt^itbstaoding  the  additi^- 
onaFpriq^  whf^tf  is  ^Casroned  by  the  (ax.  But  it  is  far  4if^ 
Teren^  wilb.a'direct  tax  on  income,  the  payment  of  whieb  i% 
not  stei^inpanied  with  any'  pleasurable  associations^  which 
'is  bl^iid^  iirith  no  ideas  of  tea,  wine,'pictures,  or  fine  clothes, 
'f>fit^hicb,y)n  the  other  hand,  sensibly  diminishes  the  means 
^fei^ry  ^ttficatioh;  the  payment  of  which  tnk^  from  the 
pdWet'of  pititfinri^g  objects  of  desire,  and  which  therefore  al- 
'Ways, will  be  made  with  suilenness  and  reluctance.  In  the  pay^* 
'meht'^a.iaX  on  certain  ariictek  of  consumption,  the  tax,  in 

aome  measure^  addVesses  \x^\i  to  tjie  appetites,  the  passion^ 
^and  affecl%>ns  6rmap ;  bdt  a  tax  not  on  cohsttmption  but  oq 
*incomecah  ha^  po  assistance  from  such  powerful  auxiliaries 
.'in  the  human  breast.  And  if  a  tax  often  per  cent,  on  in« 
'cbone,  which  only  tt&nWge^  the  innocent  gratiftcationsoriife, 
^is  paid  with  so  much  drfhcuity  and  reluctance,   ^hat  accir* 

mutated  disconfent  mast  enkue  from  such  a  tax  as  the  Rtve^ 
'^riend  MK  Chalmers  proposes,which1s  (6  tiike  item  all  awaj^9 
*^htch  ts'  lo'^divert  the  disposable  population  from  those  pre- 
'aent'emplb^rnetats  which  add  so  mach  to  (he  comfort  an<i 
'embellishment  of  bonian  life,  and  to  in^lM  the  whole  coun- 
*iry  brittle  with  the  bayonet  aind  tfie  pike  }' 
y  Thertf  is  a'  faHacjr  iHiich 'pervades  no^  Onlv  this  work  of 
«Mr.  €b&lmei*s,  but  the  wrjiings  of  Mr.  Cobbett  and  MV. 
•Sperice,  that^afl  the  taxes  whicft  are  Ikid  on  articles  of  na- 
'tive'xyr'  fbreigb  j^ibwtb  iire  uhfrriatdy  paid  by  ibe  consumer ; 

tbi^'ifiaybe  irui^  in  oM?^setife,-b(it  it  ia'ftilse  in  another  :  and  ^ 

tfabiigh>  ti)^  far  be  triiejHhie  inferebt^f  #bf cb  tbpy  wish  to 
Chit.  JRev#  Vol*  14,  Jufy,  1808,  U 
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dedooe  ffMs  it  it  falte.  Their  iiireK|ice  is.  that  at  UijltM  >s 
l^id.bjr  the  c<^p«|im^^  the  consumer  coula  afford. to  pajr  the 
fame  sum  in  4  direct  Ulx  to  ffoveromept  which  be  hoir  paja 
ID  a  tax  on  a  particular  articTe  of  maaufactiire  orcbmraeroe^ 
provided  iba  article  iuelf  were  no  looffer  prodoeed  at  home 
pr  imported -ffom  ahrofui.  In  this  aoti-m^ofactariug 
spd  antL>onpmefcial  bypoibeiis  the  fallacy  coqsists  in  not 
eoBsideriiig  that  the  power  of  the  comumcr  t^pay  taxa  ot$ 
artklis  ofmamfaetureM  tsc.  tec.  has  bein  princtfinliy  owing  to 
the  creation  of  a  eource  oj -income  by  the  previoue  cxUtcnce  of 
aommerce  ami  mamffacture^^  aod  ihatj»  if  commecce  and  ma* 
nafactttres  art  desiroyed^.no  such  sources  of  inccmie  can  tit 
fyturt.  he  produced  by  the  industry  and  fru|[aritjr  of  indivu 
duals.  Thus*  thereforat  the  power  of  paying  taxes  wool4 
aoo^  b^  greatly  dimipi^d  asth^  ojd  sources  qF  income  were 
wasted  or  destroyed^  and  no,  new  could  be  produced*.  In  a 
/commaroial  and  manufacturing  state>  iudividuals  are  conti* 
Bimlly  aernmnlatiAg  fresh  sources  oC  income^,  and  conser 
qoently  of  laxation.  but  to  abolish  manufacture^  and  coou 
jneroe,  according  to  the  lusgeMlion  of  Mr,  Ghaliners»  islik^ 
destroying  the  gpose  that  laid  ti)e  golden  eggs^  .  When  the 
^oo6e  was  dead  the  simpleton  who  had  opened  he#  bowels 
found  that  he  had  fatally  blasted  the  hope  of  adding,  to  hjjs. 
atock  of  gold  :  and  we  have  np  doubt  tliat  when  Mr.,  phak 
iners  baa  exterminated  commerce  and  mannfactureii^  aii^^ 
converted  the  whole  disposable  populatipa  intOj.a  tna^a/of 
.anpcodiictive  aoldiers,  be  will  perceive  that  \Tt  baa  destroyed 
ona  pi  the  principal  sources  of  national  prfisperity  a^  hai^ 

If  we  survey  the  suburbs  of  Loodop'  for  five  or  six  miles 
roundi  we  bahold  the  most  striking  appearancea  of  peatnesf, 
.elegance#and  comfort  every  where  diffused.  Thia pleasurable 
apectacle  always  strikes  foreigners  with  rapturous  astonisfah 
.m^nta.  They  see  nothing  like  it  on  the  coutioent;  but  to 
what  are  we  indebted  for  this,  highly  gratifying  pboenomie^ 
;pon .^.To  whi^t*  but  to  the  unequalled  ejctent and  onrivallel 
.prtf:h  of  our  commercial  greatness  and  renown.?  That  dispo- 
sable popflatioQ  which  is  employed  jn  commerce  and  ma* 
•.nufacttire&A^n  labcM:ious  trades  anq  in  ornamental  arts^has  re« 
nlijied  this  picture  of  riches  and  of  happiness..  Yet  Mf» 
Chahx^raiiiliis  grea^  solicitude  Jot,  the  wehareof  bis  coontry 
would  metaoiqrphpse  this  multitude  of  peaceful  artificera, 
traders^  and  merchants  into  myriad^of  cut- throats.  If  Air* 
CUaImer»'s  new  scheme  of  i^ti9f>at  defence  should  be  carried 
into  effect,  tlie  vicinity  of  tlie.metropolii^  which  js  nqw  fiU 
Tkdigarith  a  prc^^aip^^f-^rdenp  apd  yillias^ifvduoed  bj  tbi 
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YigoroBt  emfiloyneiitbf  eonm«reiaVea|iit8l,  WMlAwoioi^b 
9eiit8  seeoe  of  Wfetcliedhnesd  aitd  AetolatioOi  beigl|teii60 1^ 
the  most  painful  regrets  and  the  moal  heart-rending  recdieew 
tions.Bnt  the  destnietfoo  oF  the  finest  metropolif  \n  the  woi^Iil 
.which  contahis  a  miliion  of inhabttantSithe  majorttj  of who^ 
are  placed  in  circamsiances  of  comparatiTe  affloence  and 
comfortj  would,  it  seemtf  be  regarded  by  this  r€vere$i4  p|^« 
Ucian,  vfiih  patriotic  unconcern.  His  soul^  which  seems* 
like  an  .aiseoal  t\\Mi  wilb  all  the  copibnstibles  of  war^  if  onldi 
not  bf  moved  by  the  sight  of  London' io  flames;  or  of 
thousands  and  thousands  of  women  and  children  pining  with 
indigence  and  misery  in  her  streets;  For  Mf»  C.  informs  ab 
P.  348,  with  perfect  sang /roJ<f,  that  a  metropolis  is  only  a 
great  colUeUon  of  houses ;  and  consequently  that  the^de^ 
strnclion  would  t>e  a  mere  bagatille  in  his  wforai  ealcntalion* 
We  cannot  take*  our  leave  of  Mr.  Ghatmers  witbofitfe* 
questing  him  to  employ  his  ingenuity ,of  which  he  posseisea. 
a  consiwaUe  shafe,  in  morepiier)fc  and  Btnevokm  specula- 
tions. 


'   Abt.  Kl^^^HQate^s  GiralduM  Cambrensis,  concluded  fiom 
p.  429,  Vol.  XIIL 

GIRALVUS  opens  his  second  volume  with  a  short  pre^ 
fiice,  lamenthig  the  removal  of  the  pail  from  St,  David's  ( 
and  promising  to  declare  briefly  by  what  means  it  becastie^ 
imd  now  it  ceased  to  be,  the  metropolitan  churtch  qf  \¥a1es« 
Caerleon  was  originally  the  airchiepiscopal  see  of  thiLt  prrin« 
eipiJily;  but  on  Uubrictus,  archbishop  of  Caerleon,  resign* 
ing  his  hononrs.io  David,  he  through  his  interest  with  king 
Arthur,  who  was  said  to  be  his  nephew,  had  the  see  removed 
to  St.  David's  (olim  Menevta).  Here  the  dienity  remained 
through  the  succession  of  twenty-four  archbishops;  but 
Sampson,  tbe  twenty-fifth,  being  prevailed  upon  to  leave  the 
kingdom  on  account  of  a  disorder  called  the  yellow  plagu^j 
landed  on  the  coast  of  Brittaoy,and  was  immediately  elected 
to  the  vacant  see  of  Dui.  He  transported  .  bis  palt  alqog 
vrith  him,  and  the  possession  of  this  symbol  of  archiepisco* 
pacf  afforded  a  sufficient  pretence  to  bis  successors  tor  9Mr 
sumiog  the  title  of  arcbbisbppt  of  Dol. 

<  But  during  tbe  presidency  of  tbe  arcbbisbop  of  Tours,  tbis  ad* 
tentitioas  dignity  ceased  (  yet  our  couiftrymen,  throagh  indolence 
or  poverty,  or  rather  awing  to  the  arrival  g<  ihs  Sog^ish  inia  Ihpi 
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iritti,  %«d  the  firt^a^iit  bo^tilHiet*  comriiittad  ftf^ilst  them  by  tbt 
{h^^foiMt  ioit  lheir.ar^epiaco(>alii0uo«n;  bul  until  the  entire .subr 
jof^ioo  o£  Weiet  by  king  Henry-  ^be  Firm  the  WeUh  bishops 
^tfe.  always  cemecrated  by  the  bishop  .of  Su  David's^  and  he  was 
.consecrated  .hy  his  suffragans,  wi^^ipiit  any  professioa  or  submission 
^eing made  to  any  other  church/    Vul.ii.p.d. 

The  eighth  in  succession  froch' Sampaon  Was  Morgenen, 

'*  the  first  bishop  of  St.  Denrid'S,  who  alc^fitth,  and  was  tber^  billed 
1^  the  piratM';  be  appeared  t6  a  oertain  bishop  ii  Ireland  on-lhe 
Jiigbt  of  his  4k»uh,  shewing  "hb  woandsi  and  sayilig^  **  Because 
it  ate  meat,  Ikiamade  meat."  '    r.  S*  •  > 

•  •      •-  ■ '  •  .  *     i         . 

.  Iti.the  fkko^  quotations,  which  w^made  without  apy^idea 
pl.H^vciting  to, the  language,  .ihera  oi^cur  two  instances  of 
iflf  ^curjiicy  ;  ^  arrival  of  ihe  EngUsh  iWo,  He."  ia^he  first 
^jcti^t  I  and  frQoi .  the  second,  we  abou^  be  at  a  loss  to 
Qii^evatand  whether  any  prior  bishop  of  Sl  Dayid'a  ate  fleahj 
or  whe'ther  of  ail  the  bishops  who  did  so,.  Morgeneu  waa  the 
pnly  one  who  was  killed  by  pirates  :  did  not  nis  apparition 
tplhe. Irish  bishop  explain  the  mystery.  We  are  also  notjt 
little  puzzled  to  make  out  at  what  island  the  English  arrived. 
Dpea  this  passage  allude  to  the  return  of  Egbert  .from 
france,  and  the  subsequent  conquest  of  the  Saxon  princes, 
and  the  union  of  the  Heptarchy,  under  the  name  •f  England? 
IKje  nevfsr  bea^  W^lea  called  an  island,  nor  pE^n  we  -con- 
^eis^  bow^ from  ii9situationj,ir  can  in  any  hgbt  be  conii^ 
dered  one. 

'.  .Wf  canndt  leaye  this  chapter,  without  quoting  aii  in* 
^taoce  of'the  art  with  which  Giraldus  often  disguises  his 

.  mcnadulity  of  .the  miracles  he  relates^  and  which  be  afema 
disposed  to  laugh  at  if  he  durst. 

■  r.      .     •         •  .        . 

>.f  It!  appears  very  remarkable  to  ine«  that  in  our  days,  when  pavid 
4he  Second  presuled  over  the  sea^,  the  river  should  have  flowed 
win^«;    and  that  the  spring  called  Pistyll-Dewi^  or  the  pipo  of 

.  David,  from  its  /lowing  through  a  pipe  into  tfie  eastern  sida  of  the 
fchurch-yard,  should  have  ran  with  milk/  P.  8. 

^  The  translator  in  his  annotations  on  this  chapter/gives  a 
Tcry  clear  and  inieresting  account  of  the  "ev'eots  connected 
ffith  the  cathedral  of  St*  David's^^  and  an  ela'borate  descrip- 
tion of  the  present  state  of  that  edifice  and  its  appendages, 
'illustrated  with  several  \ie^a  and-plans.  Having  a^lready 
inade  such  ample  extract!>  we  will  not  rob  the  antiquarian 
t^d^r  of  auY. portion  of  the  pleasure  which  be  will  derive 
from  ttie  ptiDsal  ot  liie^e  nqje^. 
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X 

GmMoBinfiurins  m,  p.  A9%  tlMt  in  his  time  there  were  be«« 
vers  in  the  riTer  Teivi.  As  the  accurate  and  judicious  Pen^ 
nani*  has  considered  this  autboriij  sufficient  to  establish  the 
fact,  that  beavers  have  existed  in  Wales,  no  future  natu* 
ral  historian  need  hesitate  admitting  the  truth  of  it. 

In  the  fourth  chapter  Giraldos  mentions  the  abbey. of 
Stratflur,  where  the  archbishop  and  bis  parky  pass^  4lia 
night.  This  incident  has  given  an  opportunity  to  bis  trans- 
lator of  introducing  a  short  notice  of  its  remains,  which  are 
reduced  to  a  single  Saxon  arch  of  a  most  singular  and  bean* 
tiful  description.  In  the  joint-like  divisions  of  its  drctilar 
mouldings  (pHlars  we  should  call  them,  did  they  not  sweep 
without  interr9ption  round  thehead  of  the  arch)  we  observe 
a  strong  resemblance  loathe,  band,  or  fillet,  which  was  ip^ 
troduced  in  the  13th  century  as  an  appendage  to  the  tall, 
dostered  colbms  of  that  age.  * 

'  We  must  not  omit  doing  Sir  B.  Hoare  the  justice  of  ae^ 
knowledging  that  the  drawing,  and  the  chiaro-scuro  of  tbiar 
print  are  excellent^ we  wish  the  tree  on  the  right  bad  beem 
exchanged  for  ati  imaginary  one,  not  of  the  plum  kind ;  ^ot 
that  the  artist  had  taken  the  liberty  of  squeeting  its  bol«  intor 
a.less  inelegant  curve*  Of  the  engjraving,  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  affirm,  that  it  is  the  clearest  and  the  best  in  th^  voludae^ 
and  one  of  a  few  exceptions,  to  the  imputation  of.  a  general^ 
dryness  |tnd  poverty  of  elFeot. 

Of  the  church  of  Landewi  Brevi,  memorable  on  acoonn^ 
of  a  miracle  performed  there  in  honour  of  St.  David;  the 
aonotator  gives  the  following  melancholy  account : 

VThis  church  is  situated  on  a  gentle  eminence*  backed  by  high. 
nonntains,  and  surrounded  by  tlra  most  miserable  hovels  I  ever  be- 
held. Though  a  large  and  spacious  building,  it  corrcspouds  with 
the  village  in  misery  and  desolation.  Four  lofty  gothic  arches,  sup*  , 
porting  a  square  massive  turret,  bespeak  its  ancient  grandeur  ;  i't 
can  boast  of  no  roof  but  its  beams  and  rafters;  and  of  no  pavement 
but  the  native  soil,  &c.'  p.  73.  ] 

We  have  never  read  descriptions  of  ruined  or  antieni 
^troct&res,  which  have  appeared  to  ns  so  clear  and  intelligi-' 
ble  as  those  which  we  meet  with  in  this  pnblication ;  and< 
we  ought  to  have  remarked  of  ourextract  trpm  the  accoutit 
of  the  church  of  Ewenny,  in  the  first  volume,  that  it  fallgf 
with  ^reat  ingenuity  from  a  general  into  a  particular  de-  • 


*  Vid,  FeoDant's  Arctic  Zoo]os7f  vol  i.  p.  t* 
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sl^ption/ftd  M  td  give  the  reader  a  revf  taiisfliotot^  ictei^  of 

tbe  boilding  whioh  is  (lie  8objc<:t  fif  it.  ', 

-  The  archbishop  of  Capterbary,.  tiioiigb  <m  so  seHbue  a 

lDif!^D>  was  DOt  averse  frotti  •iaaocefli  mirth.    Op  his  waj 

to  BangoFi  he  dismotttiled  wish  his  {Mrty^  in  order  to  past 

With  greater  security  through  a  aleep  and  rugged  valley  \  on 

feachiog 

^  Hie  oaponte  side  after  conside^rable  Fatigue^  the  archbisbop,  to 
re^t  himself  and  recover  bis  breath,  sat  down  on  an  oak  which  had 
been  torn  up  by  the  violence  of  the  v^inds  and  relaxing  into  a  plea* 
santry  higbl v. laudable  in  a  person  of  bis  approved  gravityi  thus 
addressed  hn  attendents:'  who  smongst  you  in  this  company,  can 
}\6w  delight  our  weaned  ears  by  whistling?  which  is  not eattly 
done  by  people  out  of  breath/  &c*  P.  14* 

A  Tiew  of  Bapgor  obtrudes  itsetf  oo  our  sight,  takea  ap« 

Earently  from  a  eonsiderabla  elevation  ;  bot  go  ill  managed 
I  every  respect,  |hat  we  wonder  how  it  was  adiositted  into 
this  elegiint  and  expensive  work. 

Havine  as  we  hope  given  the  reader  a  toletaUe  insiglil 
into  the  piuci  attd  execution  of  this  part  of  tb«  work»  we  WiU 
dnlv  detain  him  to  say,  that  it  concludes  with  a  very  favou* 
aaMe  character  of  the  zealous  ptelate  who  presided  over  tfaii 
^tt  of  errant  divines,  -        • 

The  defects  which  occur  in  the  style  of  the  traasIatiHr,  ait 
generally- to  be  attributed  to  hegligence*  He  disooveramnoh  . 
i^ndiogon  the  siit^ct  of  his  undertaking,  and  quotes  hrgAf 
from  the  wotlts  of  earlier  historians  and  antiquaries  ;  we  do 
not  mean  to  insinuate  that  he  does  this  to  too  great  an  ex* 
tent. 

Whether  Sir  Ricfaatd  Hoare  despise  the  brilliant  effect 
'"ptpdoced  by  a  juliicitus  management  of  light  and  shade,  we 
¥ril]  tiot  take  upon  us  to  decide  ;  but  we  think  that  ft  little- 
more  attention  to  that  kind  of  beauty  would- have  taken  awi^ 
the  monbtony  and  flatness  which  characterise  a  great  num*^ 
ber  of  his  views.  Carelessness  pF  drawing  is  sometimes  ob« 
aervflble  in  his  buildings*  espteially  tir  tlie  aumouts  of  jbiz 
towers,  of  which  the  coavergiog  lines  are  described  withool 
nny  attention  to  the  rales  of  perspective. 

Tho«i|;h  these  inaccori^oies  detract  someibiog  frtnn  the 
nseril  oi  the  ^work  before  us»  we  are  ready  tp  acknowledge 
then  the  translator  bw  conferred  a  g^at  obligation  on  tb« 
lovers  of  antiquarian  research,  and  we  have  no  dogbl  that 
bis  book  wUl  md  anUu^  iiiihe  libraries  of  the  opulent*  and. 
be  read  with  great  pleasure  (when  they  can  get  it)  b^  those 
who  are  not  so«  '  ' 
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«  TlieMftt  ill  ofd»  wre  liro  |pQMa»  irtiiskued  iVom  Ibe  Wekh 
of  OwAiA  Cyveilioc.  the  6r$t  Uie  Hirlas^  or  drinking  horii^bijr 
tifWid.of  Sir  Riehard  Hoare>  whoie  aitiaken  good-nfttdie 
^9^  ftflford^  Ricbaiyi  Fem^Q,  Baq.  an  opportunity  of  co|u 
vinciDg  the  world  that  be  it  not  born  to  be  imnioruOitad  aa« 
poeA.    We  canoot' well  tolerate  saoh  verses  at  tbetf : 

*  Pottf  out  the  horn ;  ^is  roy  delight 
,  Asocial  converse  to  exctte. 

Till  by  eecb  inspired  guest 
The  powerful  influence  i^e  confest/  t.  223* 

To  these  poems  succeeds  a  '  Description  of  Wales/  trant -^ 
lated  from  Giraldus  by  S<r/U.  Hoare,  and' elucidated  by 
bis  annotations,  which,  as  usual,  shew  great  marks  of  in* 
dusfriotts  research,  and  ajudicious  appitcatloo  of  the  remarks 
of  his  ^predecessors.  The  task  which  we  have  imposed 
upon  ourselves  of  paying  great  attention  to  the  concluding 
bart  of  this  volume,  precludes  us  from-  noticmg  the  many 
interesting  suigects  which  thjs  '  description*  presents  to.  tta« 
Tbe  translator  adds  a  useful  supplement  to  it,  and  concludes 
this  division  tn^heie  words; 

*  That  the  rise  and  progress  of  our  national  architecture  nay  he 
More  distinctly  marked  and  known,  I  fthail  endeavour  by  the  m^ans 
<3f  examples  that  have  occurred  during  my  itinerfiry  through  South 
Wales, .  te  follow  its  course,  tracmg  its  varieties,  end  deunmst rating 
thegmdual  advancement  k  made  towards  perCsction,  and  proving 
that  lyt/em,  not  cAoffCTy  directed  the  bands  of  our  ancient  work- 

It  seems  strange  to  its  that  after  this  declaration,  the  wri«  - 
ter  of  it  should  derive  the  pointed  arch  from  the  intersec* 
tionspf  the  Saxon  arcade,  the  observation  of  which  must 
have  been  merely  accidentaL  He  entith^  this  part  of  bis  . 
work,  *Progresf  of  Architecture,  from  a  period  nearly  9oevid 
with  the  (x>Dqueror,  to  the  sixteenth  century,  iUusirated 
Ibv  a  series  of  desig4is  taken  from  existing  remains  in  South 
,Wales,  and  arranged  sysrematicffllv/ 

In  this  illustration,lhe  author  has  been  assisted  by.  the  ex* 
perience  and  drawings  of  Mr.  .Carter  *,  the  designs  4ire  indeed 
excellent,  and  beautifully  engraved;  but  we  cannot  hcilp 

Suestioning  the  soundness  of  that  judgment,  which  induced 
ir  R.  Hoare  to  illustrate  the  changes  which  have  takeki 
place  in  onr  ecclefiastical  and  monastic  architecttire,  by 
examples  drawn  froln  a  comparatively  .small  portion  of  the 
island.    There  are  many  cbaamt  ia  |bi$  series*,  this  waato 
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i>e  eipeded,  but  ^^ep^ffAe^t^Ay 'HthenX  tHm^  he'^M'gtfen 
US  no  considerable  dociKt]enl»  6f  tliftl  ^yle;  in  Mtteh^lfie 
^ch  fhictuates  betweeit  the  roifncl^ffr(d  points  Torte^  mik4 
fyhich  we  think  removes  i'r6m  our  duce6tor«1^e'iH«g^ctf«f 
^>efD);  f rMebted  to  fbreigti  natiMit^  or  to  accident,  'for  tiie 
iDtroductioi!!  of  ihat'distinguHhing  ornameai  of  our' national 
architecture^  the  pointed  arch,     A  naturalist  ^hose  object 
was  to  illustrate  the  chain  whichalinost  imperceptibly  unites 
animal   and    vcg^stable  existetice,     would  not  contine  his 
search  of  examples,  to  one  pnrtFcuIar  spot  on  the  surface  of 
V  the  globe.    We  should  say,  thai  it  were  better  to  have  omit* 
•  ted  the  whole  of  ^his  part  'Of>tbe  .work,  than   to  have  givcfa 
it  thus  imperfect  to  tlije  .world:    did  we  not  with  pleasnus 
allow^  Mjr,  Carter  aqyopportuc^ity  of  adding  his  mo^i  beau- 
tiful drawings  to  the  public  js^ck. 

'J  When  a  vmaii  has  the  misfbrjjune  to  be  tied  (o  an  hypo*  ' 
thesis^  he  is  led  away  wherever  it  cbuses  to'carry  him.  It 
interposes  itself  between  him  and  every  object  he.contedi* 
plates,  and  leaves  its  own  fo(m  most  slVobgly  impressed  oa 
lis  memory.  Whilst  he  declaries  that  he  is  J n  search  of 
truth  and  conviction,  he  is  determined  not  Xo  see  any  thing 
but  what  favours  his  preconceived  opinion.  Oiie  antiquary 
can  see  nothing;  ior  British  architecture  wbich  inchcates  oar 
invention  of  the  pointed  arch:  'Sir,  I  have  searched  eveil^ 
corner  of  the  Continent  for  it:  and  1  am  enabled  to  sayUiat 
it  is  certainly  of  Saracenic  Y>rigin/  *  Another -tells  you  t)i6 
idea  16.  taken  fVom  a  grove,  but  is  uncertain  vrbat  part  of 
Europe  had  the  honour  of  its  first  introduction.  Some  de- 
clare it  has  existed  thousands  of  years  on  the  banKs^of  the 
•  *  Ganges,  and  many,. of  which  number  is  the  author  of  this'  * 
'  Progress/  derive  it  from  the  accidental  observation  or  an 
arcade,  which  is  found  in  some  Saxon  edifices,  in  which  each 
arch  taking  ils.  ri^e  from  the  centre  of  »he  preceding  one, 
produces  a  surcession  of  pointed  arches  of  the  niohl  regular 
and  beautiful  kind  (vide  fig.  8.J*  We  are  unwilling  to  ad- 
mit the  justness  of  any  of  these  theories^  for  we  See  nareiei« 
son  wny  our  forefathers  should  not  out  of  the  numberless  ^ 
modifications  to  which  matter  is  subject,  have  produced 
varieties  much  more  extraordinary  than  the  transition  from 
Abe  circular  to  the  pointed  arch;  and  we  think  that  we 
have  observed  an  interriipted  series  connecting  thetwo  forms 
in  question. 


«  l^rom  inadvertency  tbe  figures  ha^  not  been  niiml)ere4  in  tb'e  cats,1)tlt  vt 
feferto  t|ieif8aoctiiii«8ilttStidBsfhNiielt4o|is^  . .»  .    ' 
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These  smcill  and  repeated  deviationa  from  the  circu1«t 
forms,  hdVe  ongiDRted  fiom  that  search  alter  variety,  which 
with  bomau^'  fine  examples  before  them,  influt^aced  Joaes 
fLud  VVrea  m  the  designs  of  their  GuMic  structures;  oc^ 
whieb  still  misguides  our  modero  preteuders  to  excelleuce,io 
ibis  species  of  architecture. 

..  Fi^.  )>  (we. do  not  at  present  advert  to  the  dotted  lines  ia 
this  figure)  is  a  plain  semicircular  arch^common  alike  to  the 
jElomaus,  2Sajcons  andNonnana  ;  2  and  3  are  only  muUiplu 
cations  of  the  same  simple  form ;  these  are  found  io  the 
Korman  part  of  our  cathedrals,  and  generally  in  the  galle* 
ries.  If  an  architect  wished  to  applj  Pig.  3  to  a  door-wajr, 
U)e pillars  supporting  the  central  division  would  be  incom* 
modious ;  lb  order  lo  appropriate  it  to  this  purpose  its  form 
must  undergo  an  alteration,  the  pillars  must  be  remove^)  • 
and  the  sweep  of  the  lower  arches  curtailed  and  brought 
into  contact  with  the  springing  of  the  central  one  :  this  wiU 
produce  an  arch  nearly  resembling  Ho.  4,  the  interior  arch 
of  a  church  porcli ;  aud  the  church  to  which  it  is  at* 
t^ched,  is  reoiarkable  for  its  plain  semicircular  arches, 
suppor^d  by  circular  columns  with  capitals  composed 
pf  very  large  and  projecting  scrolU.  Ap  t)ie  door  cases 
are  freqqeiitly  the  mo«»t  ancient  part  of  the  edifice,  aa4 
as  this  bmrding  may  be  dated  at  latest  very  soon  after  the 
jconqpf  6t,we  may  conclude  this  arch  to  be  of  that  antiquity.  ' 
Its  two  lower  segoieots  are  each  one  fourth  of  a  circle,  and 
the  upper  oae  a  semicircle,  the  diameters  of  all  of  which  are 
equal  to  half  the  diameter  of  the  eircumscribiDg  semicircle^ 
b^vhfcb  tbey^re  exactly  iocbded*  li  the  upper  division 
of  this  trefoil  be  enlarged  to  more  than  a  semicircle,  its  altr* 
ledt.  wsil  be  so  mttcb  ioenmaed  Ibal  liie  ouief  femkurcle  will 
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no^  GODtakUt ;.  some  other  ipeans  most  therefore/be  adopted 
of  fnrvishing  it  with  an  interior  rHoulding  which  a^Y  be  in 
Contact  ^ith,  of  eqpidittaift^froai/  its  ba#e  atidsvmiDH:  the 
onhr  way  of  eflfectingf  this  is  by  deseribiDglWo  lines  from 
diflerpntcentrek  which  necessarily  form  tbe  pointed  aicb  as 
in  Fi^g.  6.'  In  pra(>ortion  as  the  altitude  of  tlie  trtlbil  exceeds 
balf  its  hortaontal  diameter,  4he  including  pointed  arch  will 
become  more  acute.  We  have  seen  an  arch  of  ihisdescriptioa 
so  little  removed  from  a  semicircle,  that  we  left  il  after  a 
-  long  dbservalion,  without  perceiving  that  it  was  pointed; 
But  jf  we  were  to  omit  the  step  gained  by  fig.  -6,  il  would 
not  appear  an  extraordinary  event  that' an  architect  ijfith 
bis  compasses  in  his  hand  pondering  over  fig.  4,  should  ask 
himself  what  effejct  would  be  produced  by  adding;^  to  this 
arch  a  greater  degreb  of  complexity.  The  abrupt  termina* 
fion  of  the  two  lower  branches  of  the  trefoil^  would  suggest 
to  him  a  continuation  of  this  angular  *  chai^acter  to  - 
tlie  rest  of  the  figure;  and  nothing  can  l>e  more  easily 
imagined  than  his  placing  the  fixed.and  tracing,  points  of  his 
instrument,  alternately  on  these  corresponding  angles; and 
producing  tbe  upper  part  of  the  internal  arch  of  fig.O,*and  as 
the  angle  of  this  pointed  arcb  would  rise  above  the  including 
semicircle  of  fig.  4,  it  would  occur  to  the  architect  to  unite 
each  lower  extremity  of  the  inferior  segments,  to  the  apex  of 
the  arch,  by  two  etjual  curve  lines  descril^ed  from  dinereat 
centres ;  and  thus  he  would  complete  the  6th  figure.  We 
mustfhowever^acknowledge  that  one  objection  applies  to  this, 
last  method  of  producing  the  pointed  arch  :  the  arch  thus 
Ibrmed  would  be  of  the  perfect  kind,  i.  e.  it  would  include 
an  equilateial  triangle,  which  we  are  of  opinion  is  not  the 
niost  ancient  form ;  for  a  very  obtuse  pointed  arch  was  the 
immediattf  successor  of  the  semicircular  one.  The  system  of 
intersecting  arches,  on  which  Sir  R.  Hoare  founds  his  hypo** 
thesis,  is  liable  to  the  same  obfection. 
-  But  if  we  must  have  recourse  to  accident  for  the  origin  of 
this  peculiar  style,  an  imputation  degrading  to  the  charac- 
ter of  ttte  anchiteiis  of  tiie  :12th  century,  we  could  propose 
circumstances  whicti  may  have  given  rise  lo  it,  as  feasibfey 
if  Lot  more  so,^tlian  the  boasted  intersection!  of  fig.8 ;  which 
besides  the  objection  ~  above  stated,  that  the  pointed  figure 
It  describes  is  not  of  the  oldest  fprm,  is  liable  to  another  ; 
Hiat  being  itiperloratf ,  (the  figure  neirer  bein^  {described 
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•tliarwite  tkftitia  felie?o»>U;WM  oot  so  likely  (spalii'act  no- 
tice M  ft  similar  iigare  ihiro«|^  which  mny  remote  otject  was 
visible.  For  iiistuce»  lo  «  spectator  sMiidiiig  at  a  moderate 
jifSMQOf  J  aad  looking^obliqa^l^  ihrofii;^  a  Roman  arch,  the 
'  cupeo  pari  would  assttme  a  p«>inied  form  as  in  No.  7 j  and  give 
a  Uderably  accurate  idea  pf  the  effect  wiiicb  would  be  proii* 
~  daced  by  ao  arch  of  that  shape. 

Or  supposing  t\ie  crown  of  a  semicircniar  arch  to  ha?a 
given  wajTf  the  most  rmple  and  (he  most  obvious  expedieol 
lor  sapplyuig'  this  defect  without  producing  deformity  or 
•bstructing  a  view  through  it  would  be  a  support  resembliog 
the  dotted  line  of  fig.  1 . 

Hav«ng  condemned  the  violent  attachment  to  an  hypo* 
thesis  in  others,  we  must  disclaim  entertainiog  any  opinion 
|faat  oar  own  is  incontrovertible :  we  confieM  that  in  soma 
instances  our  system  has  a  nearer  connection  with  accideoC 
than  we  could' wish;  and  any  one  who^ill  overturn  it  bjr 
proving  that  the  change  from  the  round  to  the  pointed  arch» 
owea  still  less  to  chance,  will  have  our  sincere  good  wishes. 

The  praises  lavished  on  our  national  architecturci  have  m 
general  evinced  more  aeal  than  judgment.  Some  of  in 
most  ferveni  admirers  have  afiected  to  look  with  conteospt 
M  the  productions  of  Greece  and  Rome,  when  pet  in  coniiv 
petition  wUh  it ;  not  considering  that  the  characten  and  ob« 
jecta  of  the  two  styles  are  so  opposite  as  not  to  admit  of  com* 
parison :  the  one  addressed  itself  to  the  imagination  odv^ 
tile  others  both  to  the  imagination  and  the  judgosent*  aU 
.  though  we  do  not  admit  the  fact  thai  the  proportions  of 
jQreece  were  taken  from  the  human  figure^  we  oanaotlaf 
aside  the  idea  that  the  two  styles  in  question  are  capable  oC 
some  illustration  by  referring  them  respectively  to  the  fornia 
of  an  old,^nd  of  a  vigorous  man.  In  the  Grecian  sweeping 
outline  and  the  swelling  fullness  of  its  arch  and  column, 
the  unassisted  strength  oiF  its  walls,  its  exact  proportion^ 
its  bold  projections,  and  rectangular  masses,  convey  the 
idea  of  the  strength,  beauty,  and  well  defined  figure  of  vigor* 
,ous  manhood.  In  the  British  style  the  irregular  surface 
of  the  clustered  pillarsi^  its  apparent  weakness,  its  inter* 
rupted  and  frittered  outline,  its  ambiguous  form^  remind 
us  of  the  emaciated  limbs,  the  tottering  frame,  and  the  shri^ 
vefled  skin  of  age.  Its  buttresses'  ate  crutches^  necessary  fif€ 
the  support  of  its  feeble  carcase  ;  and  when  we  apj^y  the 
term  venerable,  to  a  fabric  of  this  description,  we  are  per* 
baps  led  to  do  so  by  an  unacknowledged  recollection  Qt  the 
respect  doe  to  inBrmUy  end  length  of  days^  in  oar  own  spe* 
cies,' 
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'L6yd  brIorS  days  <^  The'  ^ft|(d  8«e  ditftsMrf  iOf  me^lki 
l^'Gbtbic  edthedraisi  aod  diji^lays  it  in  Gl^oian  t#aip}ei«!' 
The  iiitri(;acy  of  the  first-meotroned  itrootures'  may  b^ 
^fconsidered'  as  the*  cokniterpart '  of  tbie  Romish  fetigt^n^ 
irhich  extended  its  influence  oVer  the  huniaa  mind  io  pro^ 
portido  as  its  doctrines  became  more  abstraae  and  inceoor 
prehensibte:  and  it  would  be  a  cause  of  wonder  how  ti^ 
tefermatiOn  codld  take  place  during  the  existence  of  our 
^alhedralft/  had  we  not  daily  evidence  that  bigotry  aii4 
iaperstitioo  do  notdisdain  the  pen  tridinessof  amodern  cont  ' 
tentiele  ;  and  we  are  sorry  to  aidd^  not  always  the  mahogany 
pulpit  of  a  popular  chapel.  ^ 

*  Though  we  differ  in  many  respects  from  the  opinions  of 
Sir  'R.  Hoare  in  iris  "  Progressof  Architecture'*  e^peeiall^ 
In  to  the  mtfnner  in  whch  the  pointed  arch  was  iotroduQeo; 
ind  the  form  wkicfh  it  first  assamed^  we  acknowledge  ourseWes 
much  iildebted  to  him  for  the  entertainment  he  has  aiFordecl 
'  us  :  but  we  mdst  obs^^rve^  that  this  part  of  iris  work  is  mor^ 
celculated  for'the  scrutin'y  of  the  proficient  in  antiquanan  ' 
Knowledge^  than  for  the  instrbcCion  of  the  learner.  Whether 
ttbe  the  consequence  of  :piir  having  beeome  more  famiiiaii}^  * 
M  with  the  style  of  the  author,  or,  whether  the  pui>etuatioii  be 
reaH^  tess  frequent  than  in  the  fprmer  volume,  we  have  *  not 
remarked  that  redundadcy  of  commas,  -which,  though  per* 
baps  placed  with  critical  accur)icy,  were  veryoffeasive  both, 
Io  the  eye  and  to  the  ear. 

The  volume  concludes  with  a  list  of  books,  ralatiog  to 
Wales  {  and  a  beautiful  map  of  the  country  describing  the 
ttiNtary  stations  bfthe  Romans,  and  the*  Jtineratjof  oald-^ 
win. 


AuT.XlL-^Tke  Bees :  a  Poem,  in  four  Books.    With  Notes, 
Morafy  Political,  and  PhilosophicaL     By  John  Evans, 
\  M.  D.  Sic.  Book  II.     4to.  Is.    Longman.  1808. 

*  WE  have  already  noticed  '  the  appearance  of  the  firs^ 
book  of  this  pleasing  poem  ;  and  refei  our  readers  to  Vol.  IX. 
p.  5SI  of  the  present  series  of  our  Review  for  aa  opioioa 
of  its  general  merits.  The  portion  now  presented  to  us  is 
not  at  all  inferior  to  what  went  before ;  but  it  is  our  duty  to 
point  put  the  principal  faults  which  we  have  observed^  and 
whigh,  with  the  talents  of  Dr.  Evans,  it /can  be  no  dij^cult 
tr:sk  for  hicri  to  avoid  in  the  further  progress  of  his,  wort. 
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These  faaltvare  .aeply /fill  resolvable  ioto  a  too ,  cl<^ 
imitation  of  Dr.  Darwio'A:9tyItr»Uj)e,ii^|5li.a»fit'.£9r  imi* 
tation^  bat  of  which  we  feai^-ib^t  Dr.  Evans  is  an  jeidmirer . 
He  scatters  his  epithets  n^ith  lUiiparaHeled  >p rbfiA^^"  and 
tboff^%tf(tglb''he 'enoploys  aiCe  almost' as  oftert'' married  as 
sjpgle.  ,  In  t^e  ^space  of  on^  hundred  li.ne;||;  we.  notice 
laugbter-lov'tng,  dowtiy- vested^  ,  pale- crested^  Johg-fametj^ 
aaffron-tioted.  life-pteserying«  Jilae^yed,  fuU-vawp^.Vrr^iiu 
^est^dj  new-fallen^  mi^-wbiie^  rea4y*beaF^ng,.  .fuIUclim* 
iered,  .pariy-coloured,  ,gorj[;-spott^d>  crii^son^^tiDCtunecj^ 
Jaurel-se^ming,  sun-bright^  lemon-sceotQd^^rose-lipp'd^  ,&tvfy' 
Jy-cIaspingV  strong-sinelling,  tli^t  is»  ooe  conlp^^^d  epitl^t 
in  every  fire  line?,  '  .  ,.  •  i  i  '  i    . 

,[  The  fault  will  he  wade  ipore.can^pifiuousby.a  quot^tipq, 
-^^  select  the  opening  of  the  book.  /  .1  . .  * 

<  Daui^hters  of  fashion,  who  obsequioos  wait  ^  .  s   * 

.   Kerv^^/tf/.caiU  aod  sw^l  hcrfinsefty'Stalei  ^  ^    ^ 

Who  bask  and  flutter  in  her  noonft'Je  ray,  '   1  ..i 

'    The £rf A^  papilios  Af  IkisumiDeii^s  day,       ^i  .      ...  . 
(.  '.     Still  ciiog  enraptf  wkeiiaiiride  and  folly,  datint»i 

Nor  pres^  wiih  fpot  profane  c^  nature's  haun^!  *   , 
Far  from  yoar  giddjf  rouod  the  goddess ilLes,  ^     . 

VeirS  in  blue  mists,  whierc  heath-dad  Ferwynst  riae^ , 
Down  the  deep  glen  in  whtterfoam'd  currents  le^J,     _• 
IVhere  brawls  ru</c  Ceriog  o'er  her  pe^6/y  bed,.  ^  j 

I  Or  where  she  pprls,  responsive  to  the  gale, 

.'  Breathiug  soft  whispers^hrougk  Brynkynnalt's  yale.* 

.  To  the  abase  of  epitliets  may  be  added.  thei.coioiiij(.df 
pew,  or  adoption  of  fanciful-  words—'  icothful  sound  V-^^ 
f  glittering  moonlit^  *  [of  Satarn  and  Jnpiter  J>*  aAupc^.cots^^ 
^foodfidm^f  tc,  8cc*  -  ^       ,    :    .. 

•  Froaa  a  general  description  x>f  Lady  Dungannon'a  gard^^ 
he  takes  the  liberty  of  intruducing  us  to  every  .particnW 
flbw'er  that  grows: there ;  and  in  ibis  enuiBeratiofL  itr  is  evi- 
dent that  his  Darminic  propensity  must  shine  forth  .to  adr 
miration*  They  are  ail  of  thfim  Vbasbiiili.Hiai^,  'fair  ves^. 
tals/  &c.  &Q.-ttnd<  allifeel  amojMMis  pains  and  virgio«rap* 
luresb  . .      ,  ' 

^   *  *  With  her  '(Miss  Violet)  '  pied  Pansy,  once  a  vestal  fair 
In  Ceres'  train,  low  droops  with  amorous  air,  ' 

St^in'd  f)y  the  bolt  ofiove  her  purple  breast. 
And  freak'd  with  jet*  her  party*colourM  vest/ — 
— *  A  second '  (Lily)  *  wav^  in  meretricious  gUre, 
Radiant  with  oranga  glow  her  sc^htiess  hair/ 

*  1  II      I  III        I  III  .  ■      T    •     ■     1  I     ■  I    II      ^ 

*The  chain  of  BerWfV  ja^BBtaina  in  N<rta  Wal^t. 
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^--^—^^  •    • 
^•HGfHT  MannMNi's  eriaifoii-tincliif'd  JmA 
Again  f«»m».coy  Dif  fear's  imid^a  i^Qsh/  l^c.  fto^  Ikv      • 

'^  The  v^rsificalioii  is,  in  general,  easyand  flowing  to  an  ex« 
tirenie^  yet  there  are  afewliaiping  lines,  and  several  inhar* 
Bonioos  words  wbiclk  might  be  changed  withoat  any  injory 
U^  the  sense,  A  didactic  poem  must  needs '  be  a  very  dnQ 
performance  wlthoot  the  occasional  relief  of  episodes. 
Vet  these  shontd  not  be  too  thickly  sprinkled,  and  they 
thottidy  above  all  things,  possess  some  strong  and  peculiar 
interest  in  themselves,  as  well  as  arise  naturally  from  the  op« 
mrtunitj  which  in trodnces  them.  The  present  portion  of 
i)r.  Evans's  poem  conti^ns  much  more  of  episode  than  of 
the  raaii»  subiect;  and  the  episodes  be  has  chosen,  thocigh 
tolerably  wjeU  Mnnecled>  are  ioonroptaioo  very  dafective 
in  interest^ 

'  Swarming,  resting,  and  biYing  of  bees  *  lead  «s  to  the 
Massacre  of  Saint  mrtbolomew  and  an  'Apostrophe  to 
English  G«aera£ty  andFreneb  logmtttBde/  'Fresh Te« 
nants  occopy  deserted  Combs'— -' Fable  of  Artst^ns/  'Grief 
of  Swarms  at  the  loss  of  a  Leader  and  Joy  at  her  R^^ppear* 
ance' — ^  Seizure  and  Escape  of  the  King  of  Poland/  '  l>ou« 
ble  Swarms  unite  under  one  Leader,  her  Rival  being  sacri* 
ficed  by  general  Consent,  or  slain  in  Battle*-^' Battle  of 
Bosworth/  'After  Swarms  ineffective' — 'Voyage  of 
Friace  Madoc/  ^  The  Mother*foive,  weakened  by  sucoea- 
iive  Swarming,  falU  a  Prey  to  more  powerftil  Neigbbonrsj 
vnlees  moved  to  a  distant  Sitoation,  or  strengthened  by  ubioii 
with  another  Stocjc'— '  Departure  of  the  Braganza  fitmilj^ 
from  Lisbon  to  Brazil,  under  tbc  protecting  gnidance  of 
an  Eoffliah  fleet/ 

Tb^last^oientioned  episode  is  the  most  interesting  oftbtf 
selection ;  and  if  we  did  not  read  it  with  cli  the  enthusiasiB 
the  subject  fppeanto  demand,  it  is  not  Dr.  Bvana's  £ai^lt^  hot 
she  fanlt  of  minislem  for  fttrmitting  the  print-sellers  of  the 
metropolis  to  display  the  portrait  of  the  prince  regent;  a 
poriraity  which  instanlly  dissolves  the  whole  charm  of  ima- 
gination, and  transforms  the  fancied  hero  into  the  very 
type  of '  little  Isaac '  in  the  Duenna.  Perhaps  all  the  read* 
ers  of  our  review  liaye  not  seen  this  ttpfortunate  likeness. 
To  those  who  are  stili  able  to  unite  the  ideas  of  the  Prince 
of  Brazils  and  the  ancient  bero  of  Salamis,*   the  following 


«*Taiettr»  SdMnim^  Pate«tt|ns 
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quottftfon  may .  d<^  be  unaccfptable^    U  t«Wfiut  »<ipeci* 
meo  as  can  be  prodaced.of  Or»  Evao^'i  poeifjf : 

*So  Lnsitahia,  once  proqd  Eoirope's  boa9l»  .  >  , 

WbeiT  Viriafes  !ed  thy  victor  ho$t,v 
Or  thy  bolcj  Vhsco  to  the  rising  day 
•        Fared  roaod  4h«  cape  ^(  storms  bis  ventarotis  way  i, 
Low  grovelling  now,  thy  race  degenerate  cravea 
'    The  gold-bought  respite  from  insatiate  slaves. 
Ah  I  fruitless  all  tlie  hoarcb  of  each  fairsfarine^ 
And  all  the  gUtterii^g  treasniires  of  the  miue  t 
Likejfloods  of  oil,  .which  f<^d  the  growing  fiie».    . 
New  proffer'd  gifts  but  kindU  new  desire. 
'  Mid  foes  infuriate,  and  fast  sinking  frieads^ 
.  0*er  Cintra*s  rock  thy  drooping  genius  bends, 
Kolls  wi*)tful  round  the  wave  his  tear-iwoln  eye, 
"  And  fain  would  hope  the  kind  assistance  nigh. 

Yes !  thou  shalt  hope!  for  see  on  ocean's  verge  _ 
•     What  yah^^fewn'tf  forests  peer  above  the  stirge. 
Till  all  emergent  now  the  broad  bulls  sweep-— 
And  trace  n  (pam-brigbft  track«aloiig  the  deep.  ^ 
Loud  calls  theberaldas  be  speeds  to  laad» 
Still  waving,  as  he  callsi  the  peaceful  wand* 
*  Haste  Lusians,  hast^  i  enfoted  Lisbon  falls,    . 
Hre  lust  and  rapine  riot  in  her  walb  ; 
Already  o'er  yon  hills  Gaul's  etgles  play. 
In  act  to  swoop  and  seize  their  promised  prey  ; 
Ere  smoke  your  cities,  and  your  fields  lie  waste, 
Tojoinourguardian  flag, ye  Lusians  haste:  * 

'Tis  Altnon  calls,  whose  sons,  humane  as  brave* 
fif^offd  r'effcofr^arff^  still  delight  to  save/ 
'    Swift  hails  Braaiiia's  prince  th'  auspicious  sigti^ 
And  woos in  fervent  pi^yer  faith's  holy  shrine. 
Then,  while  their  bark  the  royal  group  ascend, 
With  patriot  shouts  what  moai^of  ajaguish  bhod !    ' 
For  bard  the  task,  tho'  jglory  firep  the  hearty 
When  friends,  when  kindred,  or  when  lovers  paiV. 
To  fit  tig  each*  warm  affection  to  the  wind. 
Nor  cast  one  longing  ling'ring  look  behind.. 
Still  faithful  to  her  charge,  Idalia's  queen 
Reins  her  white  swans,  and  hovers  o'er  the  scene. 
Love's  nimble  tram  unfurl  the  swelling  sail. 
And  lightly  from  the  laud  they  point  tht"  gale; 
O'er  the  dre<<d  bar  propitious  Nereids  guide, 
U'hile  Halcyons  soothe  to  rest  the  rushing  tid%, 
Receding  Tritons  sound  their  plaostve  shell, 
And  rings  from  sliip  to  shore  the  fond  farewell. 
WhM  lightnings  flash!  what  thunders  rock  \the  wave! 
Yet  deen  not  thesa  the  death^ounds  yf  the  haa^a :      * 
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aJM  ,  TllttT%totyo/Driams. 

''      I  Wb  bdlfs  offote  HArV'thro*  tbe  burstinj;  ilref. 
But  each  fresh  p«aMfVei>ti  ticfesof  joy  inspires^ 
Kesponsive  to  th^  roar,  while  echoing  cries 
Of  Brunswick  *aiid  l^ragnn^a  rencf  theskies^ 
,  Press'd  with  far  ditfe.rent  tboughts,  yon  spoiler  crew 
Shrink  from  the  shock,  and  sicken  at  the.vj^w. 
Prophetic  lee  in  balir.ier  rnne«  revive,  '- 
SavM  iVoin  thc-ir  hornet  fang,  the  human  hive> 
And  mark  enr&gM  (he  glorious  course  hegun, 
AsscowrcJ  fell  Satan  on  the  new-born  sun. 
Yes !  that  bright  orb  but  veils  his  setting  ray, 
'  To  spread  through  dist Ant   cUhies  alternate,  day  ; 

t^hile  the  reri  ball,  by  force  explosive  driven, 
Shoots  with  fierce  ^fa^e  across  the  vaults  of  heaven^ 
Frights  the  sad  nations   with  ill-6men'd  light, 
Then  melts  in  air  the  me^or  of  a  ni^bt.'  r.  7l«— 74. 


Aet.  XlIL-T-TAr  Theery  of  Dreams  :  in  which  an  inquiry 
is  made  into  the  Powers  and  FaculHes  of  the  Human 
Mind,  as  they  are  iUmtrattd  iri  the'  most  remhrkabic 
Dreams*  recorded  in  sacred  and  profane  History.  2  f^'ols. 
l^mo.  Rivington.  1808. 

A  VERY  favourite  mode  pf  argoing  io  behalf  ^f  opi* 
nioDs,  which  cannot  stand  the  scrutiny  of  sober  reasoning, 
is  to  appeal  to  ibeir  universal  prevalence  ;  and  stil]  more  ef- 
fectually to' silence  opposition,  their  advocates  triumphantly 
appeal  to  t^e  authority  .of  certain  magical  names,  from 
whom  it  may  be  thought  unseemly  and  presamptnous  to 
'dissent.  Fepeloo  acknowledged  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope, 
Addison :  was  a  trinilartan,  Locke  believed  in  the  mira- 
cles, Newton  in  tbe  prophecies,  and  Milton  in  fhe^  infallibi- 
lity of  scripttire.  As  if  the  individual  pe/centtoi)  of  truth 
could  b^  at  all  affected  by  the  belief  of  other  peciple,  though 
they  were  imbo^d  with  more  than  human  wisdom,  'or  had 
been  received,  like  St.  Paul,  into  the  third  heaven.  In 
truth,  to  ^vei'y  human  being,  his  own  single  reason  must 
be  paramount  to  all  other  authority  whatever;  it  is  the  light 
>  implanted  by  tbe  Creator  to  direct  hjs  understandtiig  and 
regulate  his  Qonducr,  Upon  many  points  a  man  may  be 
conscious  of  his  inability  to  form  anopiuion  ;  btit  vlhen  he 
professes  to  believe,  such  belief  musi  be  an  act  of  ^private 
judgment,  which  no  humaa  authority*  has  the  power  or  the 
rigbit  to  coatrouL    We  may  as  i^eil  pvetenil  tb  dee  witb 
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the  tyes,  ar  bear  with  the  enrsi  as  to   beliete  .wit  h  thcf 
understariding  of  another. 

Bigots,  either  io  religion;^  in  morals,  or  in  politicg,  have' 
the  hardihood  Io  deny  to  the  'bulk  of  inankiad  this  the 
most  gacred*  and  imprescriptible  of  their  rights.  But  theitr 
arguments  are  as  weak,  as  their  claim  is  presumptiioQt* 
How  little  force  there  is  In  the  appeal  to  the  weight  of  great 
naniesor  in  the  universal  assent  of  mankind  may  be  learned 
from  ih'e  authentic  recordu  of  forgotten  or  exploded  super^ 
ititions.  .Now.a-days  hardly  any  even  of  the  vnlgar  d6 
not  laugh  at  omens  and  prodigies,  dreams  and  divinations. 
But  so  rooted  was  the  faiih  ot  the  antients  in  these  ridicu- 
lous  follies,  that  Cicero  has  thought  it  not  beneath  bim  16 
collect  in  an  express  ttreatise*. whatever  might  be  said  either 
in  .their  behalf  or  in  contradiction  to  them.  The  conducfL 
of  armies  an4  debates  of  senates,  whatever  was  most 
inteoestiog  either  taihe  publicor  in  domestic  life  were  mad^ 
to  depend  on  the  inost  intigoiiicant  events.  So  general  wei, 
the  delusion  that  the  followers  of  Epiciirut  were  the  only 
sect  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  who  had  the  donrage-^  to 
stem  the  torrent,  ana  to  profess  their  belief  in  the  constate? 
and  regularity  of  the  laws  of  nature,  and  their  consequent 
disbelief  in  the  reality  of  all  preternatural  interposition^  of 
the  Deity  in  human  affairs. 

It  may. not  then  be  without  advantage  to  the  present 
jace  to  expose  the  errors,  follies,  and  superstitions  of  those 
that  are  past.  The  view  of  absurdities  that  have  passed 
away  may  make  men  less  fierce  and  less  dogmatic  in  be. 
half  of  those  that  are  in  vogue. ,  The  confidence  in  dreams 
formed  but  a  small  part  ot  the  fooleries  of  weakness  and 
credulity.  But  this  confidence  is,  we  believe,  utterly  ex- 
tinct in  the,  minds  of  all  who  have  had  a  common  thare  of 
plain  elementary  education. 

In  the  collection  before  us,  we  think  tlie  writer  has  shewn 
'  more  reading  and  industry  than  genius  and  discrimination. 
To  go  about  solemnly  to  lefute  a  number  of  idle  and 
senseless  tales,  fit  only  to  amaze  or  terrify  a  set  of  children 
and  gossips  round  a  winter's  fireside,  is  a  task^  to  which  wie 
think  a  mind  of  ordinary  strength  would  not  willingly  sub- 
mit. \yhat  should  we  think  of  one  who  gravely  reasoned 
against  the  probability  of  the  thousand  and  one  tales  ?  Bfit 
this  writer  seems  to  have  been  travelling  from  one  wonder 
to  another  so  long,  that  he  is  half  afraid  to  exercise  his 
reason;  and. though  each  single  story  almost  carries  with  jt 
Us  own  refutation,  the  whole  mass  of  them  appears  Io  have  - 
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fisade  a  deepimpresftioD.     Hear  the  cautidn  with  wbichlia 
'•peaks: 

'  The  general  theory  to  wWh  the  author  is  inclined  is,  that  na 
breams,  excepting  those  involved  ivith  tha  history  of  rereiation, 
ba^e  any  necessary  connection  with,  o;- can  afibrd  any  assistance 
towards  discovering  the  scenes  of  futurity.  At  thf  sAine  tiasa*  he 
cannot  but  confess  that  there  are  many  accounts  supported  on 
great  authorities,  which  militate  against  this  opinion*  and  that 
aonetimes  almost  shake  \x\^  convictions. ' 

Hear  again  frith  what  dull  and  solemn  gravity  he  stale! 
\^tfro^  and  the  ccm  of  the  arguoaent. 

<  There  is  a  principal  consideration  which  should  incline  us  to  the 
Micf,  that  ordinary  dreams  do  not  deserve  to  be  respected  as  com* 
muhications  of  preternatutal  instruction  to  mankind,  which  is, 
that  we  are  not  furnished  wiih  any  sure  principles  of  confidence, 
or  any  standing  authority  of  interpretation ;  many  dreams  are  in* 
disputably  fiillacious  as  to  corjecturrs  of 'future  events,  and  w^ 
iaveno  mode  of  discriminating  what  is  to  be  regarded  as  fal|e  or 
true  ;  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  God  should  require  us  to  be^  in- 
fluenced by  that  which  has  no  stampof  his  sanction,  and  it  mu^t 
'4ie  uselass  to  be  furnished  with  the  prcdiciion  of  events  whic^ 
have  no  relation  to  any  adequate  object,  no  title  to-be  believed,  and 
of  which  no  pruc^qca  can  avoid  the  accoinpUshment/ 

In  another  passage  (v.  ii.  p.  84.)  he  seriously  informs  ni . 
'  that  he  does  not  mean  to  deny  the  agency  and  superinteo* 
dency  of  angels  appointed  over  every  man/ and  supports 
his  opinion  by  some  words  of  Christ,  (^fattr)evv  xviii.  I.) 
which,  to  our  plain  comprehension,  afford  not  the  smallest 
countenance  to  any  such  childish  notion.  If  angfls  indeed 
influence  the  thoughts  and  actions. of  men,  what  is  more 
probably  than  that  dreams  should  be  ope  of  tiie  instrumenla 
of  their  agency  ? 

Our  readers  will  hardly  be  contented  without  a  specimen 
of  some  of  the  tales  of  wonder  here  presented.  We  will  select 
one  o\  the  most  aukhentic^  which  was  taken  from  the  mouth 
of  the  dreamer.  As  he  waR  a  man  of  sense,  he  draws  no 
absurd  inferences  from  the  circomstanc -3;  a  fact  vhiqh  dia* 
poses  us  to  give  the  more  credit  to  the  tale. 

*The  bishop  of  Lombes,  who  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Pet imrck, 
pressed  hiin  in  the  most  earnest  manner  to  visit  him  at  Lomhes; 
Petrarch  had  promised  to  go  the  beginning  of  the  year  followiagi 
•jind  had  even  formed  the  project  of  settling  entirely  near  his  amiabia 
U\^n^^  when  ha  received  the  melancholy  nen^s  that  the  hifhof)  ^t\ 
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Migerov&ly  iH  fttLombes.  The  inlbrimiiofi  il1|ra«d  bim  exceed* 
ingly\:  he  fluctuated  between  fear  and  hope,  'Ooe  nigl^t  in  mj 
«U^p/ says  Petrarch,  *I  thought  I  saw  the  bi&bop  walking  alone, 
and  crossing  the  stream  that  watered  my  garden.  J  tan  to  bini» 
And  as^ed  hiin.a  thousand  questions  at  once,  ^rom  wh.ence  cam# 
-yon?  Where  are  you  going  so  fast?  Why  are  you  alone?  Tha 
bishop  replied '  with  a  smile,  Do  ycu  recollect  the  summer  you 
passed  with  me  on  the  other  side  of  the  Garonne  f  The  climate 
and  the  manners  of  Ga^cony  displeased  yo^y  «nd  you  found  the 
ins  of  the  Pyrenees  insupportable.  I  now  think  as  you  did.  I 
am  weary  of  it  myself.  1  have  Kid  adieu  to  this  barb»rotts count ry» 
and  am  reltirrfing  to  Reme.'  He  had  continued  to  walk-on  while 
he  spake  these  words,  and  was  got  to  the  end  of  the  garden ;  I  at* 
'tempted  to  join  him,  and  begged  that  I  might  at  least  be  permitted 
the  tionour  of  accompanying  bim;  the  bishop  gently  put  me  back 
with  hfs  handy  and  changing  his  countenance  and  the  tone  of  his 
voice,  ^  Ko, '  said  he, '  you  musfe  not  coma  with  me  at  the  present/ 
^Afier  having  said  thns,  be  looked  stedfastly  at  me,  and  then  it  was 
that  1  saw  on  his  face  all  the  signs  of  death*  The  sudden  shock  of 
this  sight  caused  me  to  cry  alond,  and  awaked' me  from  my  sleep  ; 
I  marked  the  day,  and  related  the  circumstances  to  the  friends  1  bad 
at  Padua,  and  wrote  an  account  of  it  to  my  other  friends  in  many 
different  places.  Five  and  twenty  days  after  this  1  Mceived  the 
mournful  news  that  the  tSfshop  of  Lbmbes  was  dead,  and  found 
Chat  he  died  on  (he  very  day  that  I  had  seen  him  in  vision  in  piy 
garden.  This  singular  accident/  saysjie,  te  John  Andre »  Ogives 
nie  no  more  faith  in  dreams  than  Cicero  had,  who,  as  well  as  my- 
,    selfhada  dream  confirmed  by  the  event/ 

The  first  of  these  little  volumes^  aod  the  begirning  of 
the  second  is  aloiost  wholly  made  op  of  narration.  Id  the 
arrangement  of  his  matter,  he  has  fuUowed  cbrQ,Qoiogieal 
order,  producing  first  the  accounts  deUvered  in  ancient  his* 
tory ;  and  then  the  most  singular  records  since  the  establish- 
ment  of  chriftianityThe  dreams  related  id  the  books  of  the 
Old  and  the  New  Testament,  he  considers  of  indisputable 
authority ;  and  when  we  consider  the  pains  and  penalties,  the 
fines,  stripes,  and  imprisonments  attached  io  a  dissf-nt  from 
Qrlbodox  doctrines,  we  do  not  feel  inclined  to'  di^^pute  his 
opinion.  Sir  William  Scott,  Dr.  .Lawrence,  and  Jthe  Rt« 
Rev.  the  Bishop  of  Loadon  are  socb  weighty  dispotafitSj 
,ihat  we  shrink  with  horror  from  the  controversy. 

Having  gone  through  the  historical  part  of  tiis  laboiurtj 

*  the  auihpr  engages  in  the  still  more  difficult  task  of  explain* 
iqg  the  nature  of  'these  perplexinjg  phcBiiomena.  But 
though  we  meet  with  several  goodf  iiicidental  observationsj 
«re  cannot  say  that  we  have  discovered   any  thing  whicli 

'  ^letervci  the  name  of  a  tbeory.    Tha  wriiei  does  not  seem 
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to  posiess  tliefandiBnietital  knowledge  necessary  to  eoneMiir 
diem  as  a  physiologist  ;viior  the  freedom  of  spirit  and  depth 
of  research  e^ential  i6  a  metaphysician.  However^  if  we 
have  not  been  greatly  instractea,  it  would  b^  luicandid  to 
deny  that  we  have  received  amusement.  His  observations 
are  interspersid  with*  many  Pfctty  quotations  from  both 
ancient  aod  modern  poets.  These  are  like  parterres  of 
flowers,  which  abstract  the  attention  from  the  meagreness 
find  sterility  of  the  soil  in  which  they  are  planted. 

The  subject  of  dreams  very  naturally  introduces  that  or 
•leepa  OR  which  t;he  author  has  a  chapter  too;  which  we 
must  characterise  as  we  would  the  rest  of  the  work;  viz. 
ilhat  we  find  little  to  blame,  and  still  liess  to  commeod.  But 
what,  connexion  there  is  between  dreams  aod  the  Scottish 
supposed  faculty  of  second  sight  is  not  so  obvious.  We  Bnd 
however^  a  chapter  on  this  head  extracted  from  Dr.  John- 
Bon's  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands.  If  this  celebrated 
moralist,  on  such  a  subject,  never  could  advance  his  curiosity 
to  conviction,  but  came  away  at  last  '  onfy  willing  to  bt" 
lieve/  it  shews  clearly  that  the  discovery  of  tru^h  was  not 
one  of  the  Doctor's  pleasures;  since  the  confirmation  of  a 
popular  prejudice  would  to  him  have  been  a  sour.ce  of  sa- 
tisfaction. For  our  own  parts,  we  conceive  tl>ere  is  little 
difficulty  in  recoqciling  the  direct  evidence  in  favour  of  this 
supposed  power  to  tbe  dictates  of  common  sense.  We 
would  g4-ar|^  the  facts,  but  deny  the  inference.  In  some 
ages,  if  a  poor  creature  was  troubled  with  convulsions,  he. 
was  supposed  to  be  possessed  by  the  devil.  In  tbe  Hebrides, 
when  a  man's  brain  is  disordered,  he  is  thought  to  have 
the  second  sighK  In  the  accounts  which  have  been  given 
there  maybe  something  of  imposture;  but  we  dare  say 
there  has  been  still  more. of  self-deception.  He  mhst  be 
credulous  as  an  infant,  who  can  suppose  tt\at  there  ts  any 
real  mystery  in  the  business ;  or  that  the  inhabitants  of 
these  rtfmote  and  retired  spots  possess  any  power,  which  are 
.  denied  tu  the  rest  of  the  human  species. 


4bt.  XV.— ^    UtUrfnm  Mr.  Whiibread  to.  Lord  Hoi* 
iatfdj  99f.tk€  preunt  Situatiou  qf  Spain.    Ridgway.  1806. 

Wfiagraewid)  Mr.  Whitbread  that  the  present  stfiiggle 
of  the  bpaniards  ^against  tyranny    and   oppiession,  is  as ' 
(gloriooa  wall  iu  circaaistanoes  «i  any  ibftt  has  f ver  beep 
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exbiWed  upon  the  f^^  of  the  earth/  The  emperor  of  ihe 
I'Venoli  hiw  met  with  the  moat  formidable  oppo;&it  on  to  hia 
tyranoy.  w.b^re  be  least  expected  it;  and  where  we  thought 
it  waa  never  likely  to  take  place* .  The  aupp^sed  apathy 
and  igiaor<anc6  of  the  Spanish  peopiie'  aeemed  to  render  it  in 
the  bigWi  decree  improbable  thai  tbfy  would,  be.  tbp  iirat 
among  tioif  i^atiooa  of  tiie  Conlineat  who  would  ipake  any 
general  aqd  effectual  stand  against  the  domination  of  Bon<^ 
parte.     But  recent  eyeQia  have  proved  that  they  were  n^i« 

.  xUer  unpbnacious  of  hia  dasigos^indifferent  to  the  fate  of  their 
country^  nor  unwilling  to  engage  in  ai^  ardupns  conflict 
lo  r^seue  it  froaa  the  buaiiliation  of  a  weak  government^  an4 
from  aul^ction  to  a  foreign  power.     .      .  , 

The  meagawliicb  Bonaparte  took  .to  aQcure  the  posseasioin 
of  the  country^  have  fortunately  been  aucb  as  to  dffeaC  thf 
end  which  li^  had  in  view.  He  baa  at  once  siiot  ked  the 
moral  feeling  as  well  as  the  pohtical  and  religious  preju* 
dicea  of  the  .country*  Hia  treaciiery  has  irreparably  of^ 
feo^kd  that  sense  of  honour  which  is.indigenoii^  in  tbe«' peo- 
ple of  Spain.  He  sends  an  army  into  the  country'  ondej 
the  most  fjiendly  pretexts,  and  immediately  employs  it  to 
subvert  tbe^  goveromenL  He  invites  the  royal  family*  to 
Bayonne  under  the  pledge  of  hospitality  and  protection  ^ 
and,  Rssoon  as  they  are  in  hts  power,  he  sends  them  all  pri- 
soners rttto  France.  Bhntfparie  has,  at  tlie  same  time,  shock^- 
ed  the  religious  prejudices   of  the  Spa^iiards  by  depriving 

*  the  pope  of  his  dominions;  and  those  who  know  the  force 
of  reHgious  prejudice  in  such  a  superstiliousaud  priestridden 
counlrj^',  win  readily  conceive  thaij  Bonapart,€  has,  in  ihia 
instance,  armed  against  himself  one  of  the  most  formMable 
toes  which  he  ever  had  to  encounter.  But  the  Corsican 
seems  to  have  reached  such  a  pinnacle  of  power  as  to  have 
beqome  all  at  once  intoxicated  on  the  giddy  height.  Thus 
bis  qsual  caution  has  forsaken  him ;  and  ne  seems  rashly  to 
have  determined  on  the  subjection  of  Spain  without  pre- 
viously providing  the  means  er  calculating  the  probable 
diflculties  of  the  execution.  He  probably  despised  the 
peop)<^y  and  thought  that  fraud  combined  with  a  very 
small  degree  of  force,  would  be  sufficient  to  enable  him  to 
juggle  the  ftaiion  out  of  their  rights  and  independence.  But 
though'  xBbnaparte  itiay  have  the  strength'  and  the 
ferocity  of  Animus,  we  believe  that  he  has  raised  up  a  Her- 
cules in  the  Spanish  patriots  that  WiJlcrush  him  to  atoms.  , 
,  The  contest  may  |be  long  and  bloodv,  but  we  feel  a  firm 
conviction  that  the  patriotism  of  the  Spaniard  will  finally 
triumph  over  iha  periid;  of  the  GaaL     We  thisk'tbe  fx%^ 
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sent  removal  of  ih^  r9yal  family  highly  auspicious  to  tfft 
cause  of  the  pairiots^  tiot  only  from  the  proof  which  it  ha!* 
afforded  of  tne  treachery  pud  iojustice  of  the  Fredch,  add 
from  the  consequent  indigaation  vrhlch  it  has  diffused 
throdghout  Spain,  but  because  the  current  of  the  popular 
sentiment  in  fkrour  of  liberty  and  indepeodence,  meet* 
itig  ^ith  iio  obstructions  from  the  jealous  fears  or  the  despu* 
tic  propensities  of  the  i^ourt,  will  accumulate  into  a  mas9  of 
force  that  will  bear  down  all  opposition. 
•  On  tbts  subject  we  are^  perhaps,  motre  sanguine  than  Mr. 
Whitbread ;  but  our  opinion  is,  that  do  despot  upon  earth, 
let  bis  force  be  what  it  may,  can  finally  sufagugate  a  nation 
of  such  considerable  magnitude  as  that  of  Spain,  which,  to 
a  man,  is  resolved  to  resist  his  nefnrions  attempt,  and  to  pre- 
fer death  itself  to  the  loss  of  liberty  and  independence. 
Such  is  the  spirit  which  seems  lo  pervade  every  part  of 
the  counbry,  and  which  promises  a  result  favourable  not  only, 
to  the  independence  of  Spain,  bat  to  the  deliverance  of  the 
world  from  the  most  tremendous  despotism  that  ever  threat* 
eded  it  with  chains. 

*  The  whole  andividetl  heart  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  nay, 
of  France  kself,and  of  the  world,  must  b^  with  Spain.  Wpuld  to 
God  the  whole  tti^divided  strength  of  the  world  could  be  combined  . 
at  this  moment  against  the  armies  of  her  oppressor,  in  Spawn  1 
Ministers  had  declared  that  no  mixed  interests  should  interfere; 
that/ail  the  exertion  should  be  for  Sp»^in,  and  Spain  alone  ;.  and  I 
am  hhppy  to  acknowledge  that  the  part  of  the  king's  speech,  which 
relates  to  Spain,  bears  out  the  professions  which  had  been  before 
made.  It  has  my  unqualified  approbation.  The  policy  is  sound, 
and  the  expresbioiis  could  not  have  been  better  chosen. 

'  Arras,  amteiunition,  money,  let  them  be  poured  in  with  a  hand  ' 
'as liberal  as  can  be '  conceived.  All  they  ask  for!  and  nothing 
they  do  ifot  ask  for.  If  an  a^my  shall  hereafter  be  required,  let  no 
consideration  of  rank  or  favour  interfere  in  the  selection  of  the 
officer  to  command  it.  Th«*  stake  is  too  precious  to  be  risked  in 
inadequat  hands.  The  country  has  a  high  opinion  of  the  military 
talents,  the  gallantry^  and  the  other  qualifications  of  the  oftcer 
now  in  Ireland,  r^ady  to  embark  with  a  limited  force.  May  the 
appointment  of  a  general  for  any  larger /orce  be  equally-  judicious, 
and  equally  acceptable  to  the  public  Thus  shall  wa  render  our* 
selves  worthy 'of  being  the  supporters  q(  Spanish  valour,  ^1  Spa- 
nish virtue.  Thus  shall  we  best  add  to  h  eir  chance  of  succesis. 
Thus  shall  we  render  the  most  effrctuaT  service  to  this  empire  ai*d 
the -world.  This  cause  fs  indeed  the  cause  of  justice  and  humanity. 
If  it  prospers, — stupendously  glorious  will  be  (he  victory. .  If  it  fatifl, 
their  conqueror  will  have  obtained  any  thine;  rather  than   honour: 
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battbeSpanianlaoftln^  day  will  be  rec  irded  to  the  latest  posterity 
AS  a  people  deserving  of  a  better  (ate,  and  they  will  hi^^e  afforded 
a  niible  example  for  the  imitation  of  the  inhnbitants  of  these  islands^ 
when  their  buttle,  the  last   bdttle  of  the  Etiropean    world;  !>hati 

be  fought/  '  ' 

■      r 

.Mr.  Wbitbread  has  been  basely  caluoij^iat^d  a9  haitii^ 
^advised  theparchaae  of  peace  by  the'abaadpDin^pl.  of  U^ 
lieioic^paaiardii  to  their  iate/ 

*  But  GoJ  forbid  !  ^  says  the  bonest  patriot,  •  A  notion  io  detcs- ' 
table  never  entered  my  imagination.  Perish  the  man  wW  conM 
entertain  it !  Perish  this  country,  rather  than  it^  safety  sbotfltf  fib 
owing  to  a compconkiiie so  horrfbly  iniquitous!  My  f'eltngt,  at  tba 
time  I  spoke,  ran  in  a  diretnon  totally  opposing  to  any  tbiof 
so  disgusting  and  abominable/ 

Id  the  present  critical  situation  of  the  wbrld>  it  may  be 
difficult  to  determitie  what  measure  it  is  most  wise  to  pursue, 
io  order  to  check  the  wide-spreading  tyranny  of  Bonapart^^ 
and  to  rescue  the  enthralled  nations  of  Europe  from  his  am* 
bilious  grasp.  With  equally  .  good  intentions,  with  sensa- 
tions of  philanthropy  equally  ardent,  and  a  love  of  liberty 
c%)ually^ure,  different  indiviauals  will  view  the  subject  in 
differeni lights,  and  will  propose  very  opposite  measures  9%  • 
likely  to  produce  the  same  result.  We  agree  respecline  tVi'e 
end  ;  we  differ  only  about  the  .means.  The  end  istosethmjU 
to  the  increasing  domioaliou  of  France  and  to  save  th«  re- 
maining liberry  of  Eurdpe.  But  what  are  the  means  by 
which  thisend  is  to  be  attained?  Till  the  recent  appear* 
liDces  in  Spain,  we  thought  that  peacQ  with'  BonapaVt/e 
would  be  preferable  to  war  ;  or  in  other"  words  that  peace 
would  contribute  more  to  the  security  of  Britain   and  less 

.to  the  aggrandizement  of  France.  We  saw  nothing  but  folly 
und  imbecility,  humiliatioiK^nd  despondency  in  those  courts 
,of  Europe,  by  whose  co-operation  we  were  wont  to  procure 
at  least,  a  diversion  against  the  arms  of  our  inveterate  foe* 
prom  one  end  of  Europe  to  another,  with  the  solitary 
exception  of  the  king  of  Sweden,  we    saw  in   the  ciabinets 

.  both  of  the  greater  and  the  smaller  states,  nothing  but  the 
jneuials,  the  tributaries,  or  the  confederates  of  Bonaparte. 
The  war  appeared  to  us  without  an  object,  without  hope  of 
advantage,  or  ^veo  the  most  remote  probability  of  accom- 
plishing one  desirable  purpose  which  might  justify  (he  coo. 
tinaance.  Under  the  impression  that  the  protraction  of 
tbewarwasan  evil,  which  was  not  counterbalanced  1  eveii 
by^a  single  good,  that  peace  eveo  if  Dot  attended  with  all 
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Ine  uiuai  bene&ts,  would  at  least  cause  a  betsattoB  in  the 
shedding  of  bloody  and  that,  considered  in  (he  least  favoor- 
jable  view,  it  was  an  expei-iment,  which  humanitj  as  well  as 
policy  impelled  us  to  make,  we  strongly  urged  the  attempt 
to  oegociate  a  peace.  And  as  pacific  overtures  had,  on  many 
jbfther  occasions  been  made  to  this  country  by  France,  we 
thought  that  Great  Britoin  should,  in  this  instance,  be  the 
firsi  to  holdout  the  olive  branch  to  France.  We  thought 
^tbat  Bonaparte  himself,,  after  so  many  toils,  was  not  insen- 
aible  to  the  desir^  of  repose ;  and  that  even  his   ambition 

'  jviftbt  be  gratified  by  giving  the  blessing  of  peace  to  the  world. 
».  But  the  perfidy  of  his^laic;  conduct  to  Spain,  while  it  baa 
^xcited  the  accumulated  j  iudignation  of  every  man  who 
possesses  a  regard  for  truth,  for  justice,  for  Uie  rights  of*  inr 
dividuals  and  of  nations,  has  kindled  in  that  country  a  spi- 
Tit  of  enthusiastic  resistance  to  the  domination  of  France, 
'virhich  is  likely  to  become  epideitiic  in  the  other  cbutitries 
'<lf  Europe,  which  ^re  at  present  languishing  under  her  exil- 
ing yoke.     We  hardly,  iherifore,  agree   with  Mr.  Whit- 

*  [^re'ad  in  thinking  that  this  is  a  favourable  moment  for  com- 
roe.ncing  a  negocialion  with  France.  We  fear  that  any 
pacific  overtures  which   should  at  this  critical  juncture  be 

*'  made  to  Bonaparte  by  this  country,  would'  tend  to  infuse  a 
ytistrust  of  our  sineeriiy  into  the  breasts  of  the  Spanish  patri- 
^6U,to  chill  the  ardour  of  their  hopes^  and  to  relax  the  vigour 
of  their  exertions,  or  to  weaken  them  by  those  intestine  jea- 
lousies and  dissentions  which  must  be  fatltl  to  their  cause* 
"Were  we  at  this  interesting  period  to  make  any  pacific  over- 
tures to  Pranpe,the  wily  Corsican  would  probabjy  employ 
^thc  interval  pf  negociation  in  cajoling  us  and  reducing  his 
Spanish  foe.  We  think,  therefore,  that  in  the  present  moment, 
instead. of  seeking  peace,  both  policy  and  humanity  conspire 
to'induce  uswith  anpurheartand  with  all  our  strength  to  assist 
the  l^paniards  in  asserting  their  liberty  and  independences 
'If  the  ambi'tious  career  of  Bonaparte  be  checked  bv  the  glo« 
Tloiys  effort's  of  the'  Spaniardis,  if  his  veterans  and  his  con- 
scripts'be  driven  beyond  the  Pyrenees,  a  favourable  reaction 
of  sentiment,  may  be  expected  in  France.  The  hatred  6f 
all  Europe  towards  the  tyrant,  which  is;  at  present,  conceal- 
ed only  by  fear,  may  shew  itself  in  a  determined  opposition 
to  his  will.  Even  those  countries,  whose  servitude  his  gi- 
gantic tyranny  seems  irrevocably  to  have  established,  may 
resound  with  theaoiroated  cry  of  liberty  or  death. \  We 

,  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  for  tlie  interest  of  Europe  liiai 
the  present  dynasty  of  France  should  be  extirpated,  but  only 
that  its  means  of  offensive  hostility   to,  and  its  domineering 
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hisolence  oirer  the  independence  of  other  oottntritSy  shoiilil 
be  redact d  :  and  that  the  French  people  themselves  s()oald 
have  a  Urger  portion  of  civil  liberty  than  tbev  enjoy  nnder 
the  tyranny  of  Bonaparte.  The  sacoess  of  the  Spantsh 
patriots,  will  tend  to  produce  these  salqtary  eflfects.  We 
shall  qaote  Mr.  Whitbread's  reasons  for  thinking  the  pre- 
sent  a  favourable  period  for  pacific  propositions* 

'  I  am  not,'  $ay^  the  fVank  And  eloquent  senator;*'  l^raid  ta  ULjy 
that  tbe'present  is  amument  in  which  I  think  negociation  might  be 
|)roposed  to  the  emperor  of  the  French-  by  Great  Britain  with  the 
certainty  6f  this  great  advantage,  that  if  the  negociation  should  bd 
inefobedyWe  should  beat  leabt  sura  of  being  right  in  the  eyes  of 
God  and  room.  An  advantage  which,  in  my  opinion,  we  have  never 
vet  possessed,  from  the  coniiaeDCement  of  the  contest  to  the  present 
hour ;  and  the  value  of  which  is  for  bevoikd  all  calculation.  ^ 

*  if  the  emancipation  of  Spain)  the  enthronemeat  of  Ferdinand  Vlf, 
and  the  amelioration  of  the  government  of  that  country,  through 
the  means  of  the  legitimnto  organ  of  their  Curtes,  or  any  other  of 
their  own  chasing,  could  be  effected  without  bloodshed,  is  there  a 
man  existing  who  would  not  prefer  the  accomplishment  of  thes^ 
objects  by  the  means  of  negociation,  rather  than  by  the  sword  f  It 
Air.  Fcx  were  happily  ahve>  and  bad  power  commensurate  with 
his  ability,  I  lee  a  bare  possibility  that  his  genius  might  turn  this 
crisis  to  such  great  account.  Nothing  shoujd  be  done  but  in  con- 
cert with  the  Spaniards ;  and  the  complete  evacuation  of  Spain  by 
the  French  armies,  the  abstinence  from  all  interference  in  her  inlet* 
nal  arrangements,  the  freedom  of  the  royal  family,  might  be  the  con* 
ditions  of  the  negociation.  There  is  nohuroiliahonin  such  a  pro- 
posal. ^  What  a  grateful  opportunity  would  at  the  same  time  pre* 
sent  itself  of  making  a  voluntary  proffer  of  restitutions,  which,  when 
demanded,  it  might,  perhaps,  be  difficult  to  accede  to!  What  a 
moment  to  attempt  the  salvation  of  Sweden,  and  the  re-establish^ 
m^nt  of  the  tranquillity  of  the  North  ! 

*  All  this  I  had  lin  contemplation  at  the  lime  I  said  I  should  not 
think  it  iaproper  now  to  offer  ^  negociation  for  peace.  I  should 
be  desirous  of  conveying  these  terms  to  the  court  at  Bayonne,  and 
of  proclaiming  them  to  the  world.  If  they  should  be  accepted,  is 
there  a  Statesman  who  could  doubt  of  their  propriety,  of  their  jus* 
tice,  uf  their  honour?  If  rejected,  is  there  a  free  spirit  in  the  uni* 
verse  that  would  not  join  in  applauding  the  justice  and  moderation 
o(  Great  Britain,  in  condemning  the  violence,  the  injustice,  and 
ambition  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French. 

*"  I'hese  are  my  views,  and  1  am  desirous  they  should  be  known.  I 
may  be  deemed  romantic  for  entertaining  them. '  But  I  tfust  that 
those  who  may  treat  me  as  chimerical  or  absurd,  will  oot  be  betrays 
ed  into  an  opposite  and  more  dangerous  extreme :  That  in  con* 
templating  the  success  of  Spain,  they  will  not  be  carried  back  to  old 
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ttmnary  nditiMta,  which  have  been  «o  afte*  tried,  and  Iiava  so  afie» 
fciledyAMdii  riuHrWiri  oi  which)  under  any  circciniaAnces»  would 
|rrov«al)orUvc,iUMi  Cuuld  only  cement  more  strongly  tiie  power  of 
France»«ad  a^aindc&uge  lh«  cuntincut  wilh  blooiU, 

Mr.  VVlntbread  thinks  ifiat  we  should  first  attempt  by  ne* 
gbciation  the  end  which  we  propose  by  the  pmi^ecution  of 
hostiitties;  the  emancipation  of  Spain^  and  eyentuaMy  of 
Europe  fromiheppW4?r  of  France.  If,  indeed,  we  were  to 
attempt  to  treat  with  France  before  we  sent  succours  to  the 
SpHniards,  the  conditions  which  Mr.  W.  suggests,  would 
be  inch  aa  are  most  consistent  with  the  honour  aodihe  pro- 
Irty  of  the  country  ;  but  considering  the.  perfidy  and  the 
temper  of  the  emperor  of  tlie  French,  we  think  that  any 
prrtent  atlemit  to  negoc.iate  would  be  injurious  to  the  ioter<» 
ests  both  of  Britain  and  of  Spain.*  When  the  Spanish  pa- 
triots have  drivcir  the  Frencli  troops  t)€yond  the  P\renee^, 
and  Bin  apart  e  is  alarmed  by  the  menacing  aspect  of  the 
ea4t  and  of  the  north, — 3  most  favourable  juncture  will 
.  ai rive  for  negociating  apeace,-which  may  humble  the  pride 
of  Fjance,  and  preserve  the  independerice  of  Europe. 


KtslT.  XVI. —  An  [ngniryinto  the  Changes  induced  on  Jlmos^ 
phtric  Air  hi/  the  Germination  of  Steds,  the  Fegetation  of 
Plants,  and  the  Respiration  of  Animals.  By  Daniel  Ellis, 
Bvo.    Murray,   1807. 

.THE quantity  of  original  experiment  contained  in  this 
Inquiry  i&  notx^onsiderable  ;  but  the  collection  of  facts  is  ex- 
tenaiie ;  and  fu oves  ihe author  lo  have  been  induarrious  ip  bis 
researches^  whilst  bi^  reasonings  bespeak  no  ooDvmon  suare 
of  talents  (or  philosophical  investigations.  < The  result  of 
these  inquiries  lead  to  the  estabiishment  of  the  uniibriiiily  of 
the  operations  of  nature  io  the  processes  which  aeem  of  the 
most  immedimc  necetsily  in  the  conservation  of  Itie  vital 
principle  in  nil  organised  and  living  beings.  Therudest 
observations  must  have  laugbt  mankind  the  neceteity  of  the 
perpetual  application  of  iiir  to  the  animal  organs  for  the 
iuppori  of  life.  More  attentive  and  curious  remark  has 
ahown  that  the  vegetable  world  is  equally  indebted  to  the  at- 
mosphere for  the  qualitios  which  distinguish  it  from  lifeless 
and  unorganised  matter.  Though  vegetables  preserve  their 
-external  torm  and  physical  properties  longer  under  the  de- 
privation  of  atmospheric  air  than  the  greater  number  of  aat^ 
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m&U,  sliH  theymevitabiy  perish,  if  the  deprivation  be  e6fi« 
tinued  long  enough.  Nor  is  there  a  single  moment  of  its  ex- 
istence (if  we  exclude  the  very  first  period  at^hich  the^eed 
begins  to  germinate,)  in  which  the  presence  of  atmospheric 
air  is  not  equally  and  esseotiallv  necessary. 

The  liioTe  accurately  these. phenomena  have  l^een  observed 
t}ie  more  uniform  do  they  appear  in  all  the  orders  of  living 
beings^  wherefore^  a  connected  view  of  these  processes  ia 
Itbe  different  orders,  beginning  with  those  whose .  structure 
is  most  siniple>(or  what  appears  so  tp  us}  and  rising  to  the  most 
complicated  cannot  but  be  interesting  to  the  physiological 
inquirer.  To  present  this  view  is  the  object  of  ;Mr.  BUis's 
work  ;  and  at  Ine  saine  time  he  Ivm  laboured  much  to  im» 
prove  the  theory,  which  is  still  imperfect^  owing  probably 
to  the  want  of  sufficient  data,  notwithstanding  so  many 
inquirers  have  ejigaged  in  this  field  of  investigation. 

The  first  chapter  of  this  Inquiry  treats  of  the  Germination 
of  Seeds;  and  it  would  seem  from  the  simplicity  of  experi- 
inentsrequisite.to  elucidate  the  subject^  that  it  would  he  no 
difficult  matter  to  arrive  at  precise  and  accurate  results    Still 
tbfre  ace  points  which  are  by  no  means  perfectly   ascertain^ 
ed.     What  is  certain  maybe  comprised  in  a  few  word^,  for 
the  beginning  of  germination    water  and    a   proper  tem- 
perature are  only  necessary.  'For  its  cQutinuance  the  presence 
of  oxygen  is  essentia),  and  accordingly  the  oxygenous  por- 
tion of  the  atmosphere  isatlenglh  entirely  destroyed  by  the 
process  of  germinaMon ;  in  its  place  carlxinic  acid  is  founds 
«nd  the  nitrogenous  portion  of  the    air    seems  quL4e  unaf- 
fected*   Such  are  nearly  all  the  facts  which  haye  been  tho- 
roughly established,    whilst    there  are   many.jottiersy    ofi 
uwhich  the  opio ions  of  philosophers  have  beeogreaijydivi^^d- 
Is  the  oxygen  absorbed  by  the  seed  ?     is  the  whole  of  it  t^m- 
ployed  in  the  formation  of  cajcbonic  acid  i  By  what  process 
(if  the  carbonic  acid  is  formed. exterior  to  the  seed,)  is  c^r^ 
boa  acidified   in  so  low  a  temperature  i  Mr.  £llis   both  oa 
the  subject  of  the  germination  of  seeds,  and  also  in  tbe  ve- 
getati<»a  of  plants^and  respiration, a((lopis  the  hypothesis  that 
there  is  no  absorption  oC-.uxygen  either  by   the  seed,  by  tke 
plant,    or   by  tbe  animal ;    but  tbut    universally    carboa 
is  emitted  as  a  species  of  exeretion,  and   that   the  oxygen 
combines  with  itexterior  to  seed,  plant,  or  animal.     If  this 
be  true,  the  whole  of  the  oxygen  is  of  course  expended  in 
ihe  formation  jof  carbonic  acid. 
He  observes  that 

*  To  suppose  tbis  oxygen  gas  to  be  takeaup  by  the  Jeed.  by  the 
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•per«ti9il  eCefaemical  «ffidtty,necessanljr  hnpUes  its  previous  sepRre*- 

tionfrom  the  nitrogen  gas  wiiii  which  it  was  united  ;  but  how  could 
ihii  be  .done  unless  the  seed  presented  something  to  the  air^  which 
liad  a  stronger  affinity  to  .its  oxygen  than  the  nitrogenous  porttoo 
bas?  And  vhat  could  it  offer  but  moisture  and  carbon  ?  Moisture 
however  does  not  decompose  air  ;  and  if  carbon  be  th-  agent  must 
not  carbonic  acid  be  at  once  formed  ?  And  if  this  aci<l  be  thus 
formed,  exterior  to  the  sced^  and  out  of  the  oxygen  gns  in  contact 
tvith  it)  how  can  we  hold  that  gas  to  befifat  singly  tulcen  in  by  the 
seed,  mod  expelled  afterwards  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  \  T^ 
ifty  that  the  -cir  is  attracted  in  its  undecom^sed  stbte,  necesB^rily 
requires  proof  of  the  existence  of  cvrCain  cavities  in  the  need  wher« 
it  can  be  retained  :  for  at  the  nitrogen  gas  neither  suffers  nor  pro» 
^tices  change,  it  must  be  completely  expelled  after  the  oxygen  i« 
abstracted  from  it*  Lastly  M*  de  Saussure  has  eode%vQured  \p 
show  that  the  carbonic  acid  formed  iu  germination  cout«ins  in  k 
preiiisely  the  quantity  of  oxygen  gas  that  has  disappeared  ;  and  al- 
though,  from  thedifierencf  of  opinion  which  prevaiU  concerning  the 
actual  proportions  of  the  elements  uhich  constitute  this  substance 
this  cannot  be  positively  assumed,  yet  the  near  ^proportions  which, 
in  our  own  experimenis,  as  well  as  in  those  of  Saussure  and  Cruick«> 
shanjc,  the  two  gaber$  bear  to  each  oihor  at  the  beginning  and  end  of 
ihe  process,  renders  it  extremely  probable.  If  this  opinion  be  well 
founded,  no  part  of  the  oxygen  can  be  retained  by  the  seed,  and  we 
may  conclude,  therefore,  with  M.  de  Saubsure^  that  non«  of  it  Is 
either  attracted  or  absorbed  / 

It  is  obvioui  that  mudi  of  this  reasooing  is  fotnided  more 
nporrtii^  argtnnentttmadignoranUtim  than  any  direct  proof  of 
the^y^etn  JHi".  £.  wishes  to  establish  :  this  too  is  the  sort  of 
ftrgumetu  which  may  he  retorted  by  ati  adversary  with  equal 
force.  It  maj  ifi  return  be  very  pfoperly  asked,  how  can 
cai^oh  unite  with  oxygen  in  the  commoti  temperature  of  the 
Mm^phere?  Experiment  aeetns  to  be  indirect  contradiction 
to  the  possibility  of  such  an  onion*  If  nothing  is  necessary 
butthe  excretion -of  carbon  ;>  if  the  oxygen  is  ueich'er  ab* 
sorbed,  nor  even  in  its  proper  form  comes  in  contact  with 
the  secseting  membrane,  what  is  the  office  that  it  performs? 
To  convert,  it  will  be  said,  the  carbon  into  an  actd.  Bot 
this  being  done  out  of  the  body,  why  should  death  immedi- 
ately ensue  from  its  suspensiou,  though  but  for  two  or  three 
minutes  ?  If  therefore  this  hypothesis  is  really  correct,  and 
it  shall  b^  proved  that  th(»  carbonic  acid  is  really  formed 
exterior  to  the  organized  substance,  from  which  it  seems  to 
be  emitted,  we  thank  it  most  probably  the  efl^ci^  of  some 
doubledecompoi^ition,  the  elements  of  which  have  not  hi* 
tberto  been  thoroughly  ascertiiincd.  Besides,  it  is  alloweci 
(bit  carbonic  acid  is  emiiied  Irom  the  seed  wheu  there  is  uot 
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•  pftriicle  of  oxygen  f^sent,  but  when  die  seed  is  0011  fined 
entirely  in  nitrogen  4:ir  in  hydrogen  gas.'  We  think  it  not 
asofteient  ansvrefto  say,  chat  in  ibis  case  gerioioatioii  «l 
wholly  at  a  stand,  and  the  carboniic  acid  arises  ffOin)i  de^ 
composition  of  the  substance  of  the  seed.  We  knovr  that  a 
similar  and  partial  decomposition  is  not  perpetuaHy  going 
on  during  the  progress  of  germination;  and  donbt'noi  that 
in  all  animal  bodies,  K%ewise,  a  part  of  their  substance  is  «o^ 
dergoing  an  analogous'decomposition,  which  it  may  be  im* 
proper  to  term  putrefaction^  but  which  probably  in  many 
points  resembles  the  first  Aage  of  it.  We  have  noticed  this 
|yoint  more  particularly  now,  Uiat  we  may  be  spared  the 
necessity  of  recurring  to  it  in  our  review  of  the  remaining 
parts  of  thje  work,  since  Mr.  EUis  has  transferred  the  same 
ebain  of  argument  which  he  uses  00  the  subject  of  germina* 
tion  to  vegeilition  and  respiration.  We  must  confess  that 
be  hassupported  his  hypothesis  with  considerable  ing^uity; 
but  we  are  not  satisfied  that  he  has  determined  the  question^ 
and  wish  that  he  had  been  more  anxious  to  increase  our 
ftoek  of  facts  than  to  accommodate  those  we  already  possess 
Co  a  preconceived  and  doubtful  hypothesis. 

The  second  chapter  of  the  work  treats  o/tke  ekamfu  im» 
dueed  on  the  air  bjf  the  vegetation  of  plants.  After  distinctly 
reeountitig  the  asency  of  moisture^  heat,  and  Hght,  be  is  na« 
tnrally  led  to  advert  to  a  theory  of  Dr.  Priestly,  which  baa 
been  very  generally  adopted,  though  even  at  its  first  propo-> 
sal  the  evidence  in  favour  of  it  was  very  defective.  But  the 
supposed  beauty  of  the  final  cause  which  it  seemed  to  dis* 
close,  has  induced  both  chemists  and  physiologists  to  exa^ 
mine  very  superficially  the  faets  upon  which  this  opinion 
has  been  maintained.  The'  theory  we  allude  to  is  that 
which  attributes  a  melioration  of  the  atmosphere  to  the 
growth  of  vegetables ;  so  that  it  was  concluded  that  the  prin- 
cess of  vegetation  was  in  its  consequences  directly  the  fe^ 
verse  of  respiration  and  combustion.  This  opinion,  it  must 
be  remembered,  in  behalf  of  a  man  of  deserved  eminence^ 
and  who'we  believe,  though  often  mistaken,  never  wilfully 
supported  a  falsehood  on  any  subject  whatever,  was  adopted 
before  its  author  had  discovered  any  correct  means  of  ana- 
lysing the  air;  and  subsequent  facts,  though  they  did  not 
seem  strong  enough  to  require  him  formidly  to  retract  his 
opinion,  yet  obviously  shook  his  confidence  in  his  former 
conclusions,  and  his  mind  seems  finally  to  have  remained  in 
a  state  of  uncertainty  00  the  point.  The  experiments  of 
the  accurate  and  sagacious  Scbeele  were, uniformly  in  con- 
Iradiction  to  Dr.  Kicstiy's  iftferenaes ;  and  finally,  Mr» 
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ElKslias  in  this  chapter  of  bis  work,  so  Fidty  disproved  theBt^ 
that  we  doobt^not  tUat  the^  question  nk%,y  be  ccmsideredas 
finallv  put  to  rest.  Dr.  Ing^nhouz  and  Mr.  Gough  bsve 
shewn  that  veget(ible«i  like  aniaials,  do  not  grow  in  para 
nitrogen  gas  J^  but  if  either  atoiospheric.  air  or  oxygen  gaa 
have  access  to  the  leaves,  they  vegetate  froaly  ;  oxygen  gas 
is  therefore  necessary  to  vegetation.'  Dr.  Woodhouse  shewed 
that  carbonic  acid  is  produced  in  tbe  process  of  vegetation. 
Mr.  £1hs  has  confirmed  those  experiments;  be  luis  foand 
the  oxygen  of  the  air  to  disappear,  carbonic  acid  to  be 
formed  ;  and  by  contriving  to  make  the  vegetables  grow 
without  the  aid  of  mould  (as  mustard  seed,  will  upon  inoia* 
tehed  flannel)  he  bas7>roved  that  tbe  acid  is  formed  by  the 
vegetable  itself  in  contact  with  oxygen  gas.     If  the  plants 

.  be  kept  confined  in  a  portion  of  common  air  long  enough^ 
every  particle  of  oxygen  disappears,  after  whjch  the  plants 
deray,  and  when  withdrawn  yield  a  putrid  smell,  la  vejfo^ 
tation,  as  in  germination,  the  nitrogen  gas  of  the  air  seems 
to  bfe  wholly  inert, 

AoQtber  id^a,  which  seems  equally  unfounded,  is  that 
carbonic  acid  is  taken  up  by  the  vegetable,  which  has  been 
supposed  to  retain  its  carbon,  and  to  emit  its  oxygen.-  The 
experiments  of  Mr«  Ellis  completely  r^ute  this  notion^ 
which  involves  the  strange  incongruity  of  supposing  the 
«aine  substance  to  be  at  once^  both  a  species  of  ibod  and  ej^ 
crement.  Saussore,  indeed,  has  been  said  to  have  destroyed 
the  vegetation  of  plants  by  inclosing  a  quantity  of  lime  in 
4he  vessels  in  which  they  were  confined.  But  granting  the 
^orreciness  of  the  experiment,  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
the  effect  is  produced  by  the  absence  of  carbonic  acid.  Lime 
absorbs  water  with  much  greediness:  and  Mr.  Ellis  sup- 
poses with  much  probabiUiy  that  to  the  abstraction  of  rooi«« 

'  tare  is  owing  the  destructive  effect  upon  tlie  plant,  and  he 
has  confirmed  this  explication  by  some  direct  experiuients 

J>roperly  adapted  to  that  end.  it  um^l  undoubtedly  be  aU  ' 
owed  thatasoluiion  of  carbonic  acid,  in  water  is  decomposed 
by  solar  light  acting  on  the  leaves  of  vegetables;  but  the 
experiments  of  Couat  Rumfotd  have  proved  that  the  orga- 
nized structure  of  the  leaf  is  not  essential  to  the  separation 
of  oxygen  in  this  experiment;  dried  leaves,  fibres  of  raw 
silk,  and  even  glass-serves  as  well.  But  were  il even  other- 
wise, Mr.  Cilis  well  observes;  that  the  circumstances  are  so 
different  from  ^hose  of  natural  vegetation,  that  they  cannot 
.  4>e  received  as  proofs  of  the  same  atstions. 

rhe.  changes  prodpced  ixk  air  by  anioaal  respiration  are 
Ir^^ited  pi  in  two  chfptersr  one  appropriated  to  the  rcspi-* 
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Tafion  of  irfsecfs,worm9, fishes,  and  simphibiotts  animals  ;  the 
second  to  the  respiration  of  birds,  of  quadrupeds,  and  ofman^ 
We  have  so  recently  noticed  the  experiments  of  Spall a«2aiM 
on  the  subject  of  the  respiration  of  insects,  8ce.  whom  indeeii 
Mr.  Eliis  prineinally  followa^  that  we  need  say  no  more  ihM 
that  in  must  of  the  main  facts  he  agree%  with  the  Italian  pfav 
losopher.  We  oorsel  ves  ventured  to  suggest  thai  some  errors 
faad  found  their  way  in  -the  ,ex  peri  men  ts  from  which  Spab> 
lanzani  concluded  that  snails  consume  a  small  portion  of  \\xe 
nitrogenous  poriion  of  the  air.  Mr.  Ellis  has  more  m\^ 
puteiy  criticized  these  experiments ;  and  hat  shown  that  the 
results  of  different  trials  are  so  discordant  that  iittle  deptto- 
danceoan  be  placed  upon  them.  If  to  this  we  oppose  tl)e 
contraidictory  and  apparently  decisive  experiments;  of 
Vanque)in»  there  will  be  little  hazard  in  believing  that  na- 
ture is  uniform,  and  that  insects  in  general  i'rke  other  aot« 
mals  leave  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  they  breathe  uoaitered.       ' 

Many  have  b«>en  the  attetn^its  to  estimate  the  quantity  of    ' 
air  taken  into  the  lungs  by  a  single  natural  iospiratioh  ;  and   " 
the  various  and  inconsistent  conclu^iions  of  diflft^rent  experi- 
mentalists  $hows  the  extretue  diflScoity  of  arriving  at  cer* 
tainty,  though  the  natural  obstacles  seem  to  he  far  from  in- 
sunuonntable.'  The  lowest  estimate  makes  the  <|uantity  abottt 
11^  cubic  inches ;  the  highest   raises  it  to  10.     l^he  weight 
*  of  numbers  favours  the.  latter  eomputiition.     Themod«#f 
conducting  the   ex|)eriment  adopted   by  Dr.   Mensiea  is  ^ 
^^med  by  Mr.  Ellis  to  b^  the  most  unexceptionable;  who 
likewise  makes  it  amount  nearly  to  forty  inches.     Mr.  Ellis 
Isas  taken  much  pains  to  collect  and  compose  the  ^alemeat^ 
of  (fifFerent  writers  on  the   principal- facts  regarding  ^untttQ 
respiration.    He  concludes  on  the  whole  that  the  greatest  di- 
minution of  the  capacity  of  the  chest  will  bbar  to  its  great- 
est expansion  thf  proportion  of  41  to  241    nearly.      If  the 
same  quantity  of  air  be  repeatedly -respired  it  loses  more,  and 
more  of  its  bulk;  and  it  would  seem  that  the  diminution 
proceeds  in  higher  ratio,  the  longer^it  has  been  respired. 
mx.  Davy  attributes  this  to  a '  rapid  absorption  of  thf  elastic 
fluid  through  the  moist  coats  of  the  pulmonary  veins.' 

'It  hqppeiis  rather  unfortunately  for  this  opinion/  observes 
Mr.  "Ellis,  '  that  in  the  natural  respiration  of  atm'ispheric  air,  * 
\'ery  small  diffi-renceexi$t9  between  the  inspired  and  expireil  volumes^ 
though  the  powers  of  absorption,  if  surh  there  be,  n)u>t  then  be  act- 
ing in  their  greatest  vigour;  whilst  unHer  an  simost  total  exhaustion 
bi  muscular  and  vital  power,  this  absorption  is  considered  to  take 
-     place  in  an  extraordinary  degree/ 
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But  this  i^  fur  from  satiBfactory  :  for  undoubtedly  if  soch 
an  absorption  takes  place  itmustbe  reckoned  h  consequence 
of  a  pure  chemical  process^  bs  much  as  the  union  of  oxygen 
with  carbon,  according  to  Mr.  Ellis's  own  hypothesis ;  tine) 
when  "the  vital  powers  are  in  themselves  perfect,  there 
nay  be^  arid  probably  are>  convulsive  motions  ^performed 
with  more  than  aaturid  force^  the  efforts  of  nature  to  make. 
every  possible  advantage  of  the  unnatural  situation  in  which 
'  the  animal  is  placed.  For  our  own  parts  we  can  see  neither 
difficulty  nor  incong,ruity  in  supposinj^  aerial  substances  to 
be  absorbed  by  the  animal  flui^^ ;  and  if  further  experiments 
should  prove  this  not  to  be  the  case  with  regard  to  the  oxy- 
gen inspired  intothe  lungs,  we  si)ould  believe  this  to  be  more 
a  mechanical  effect  than  to  proceed  from  a  complete  in- 
aptitude to  chemical  union.  Perhaps  a  thin  layer  of  carbo- 
nic  acid  perpetually  secreted  from,  or  formed  upon  the  sur-  . 
face  of  the  lungs  may  prevent  the  oxygen  from  coming 
within  the  sphere  of  chemical^actiop. 

It  must  be  conceded  to  Mr.  Ellis  that  he  has  rendered  it 
very  probable  that  in  the  act  of  i;espiration  the  quantity  of 
oxygen  which  disappears  and  that  of  carbonic  acid  which 
is  produced  are  proportionate  to  each'^other.  This  however 
is  far  from  proving  the  direct  conversion  of  the  one  into  the 
other.  If  a  qu^miity  of  acid  were  poured  upo(i  marble,  the 
proportion  between  the  acid  which  disappears  and  the 
.carbonic  acid  produced  would  be  also  constant.  And 
though  ox^'gen  enters  so  largely  into  the  composition  of 
the  carbonic  acid,  yet  the  union  with  carbon  may  so  totally 
alter  its  propertiesi  as  indeed  is  the  truth  in  common  chemi- 
cal experiments,  that  these  substances  may  be  deemed  se- 
parate elements,  acting  upon  any  third  substance  with  dif-_ 
ferent  degrees'of  affinity.  Whether  the  whole  of  theloxy- 
gen  which  disappears  is  exactly  e()ual  to  that  which  enters 
into  the  composition  of  the  acid,  is  a  point  of  the  first  con- 
sequence to  determine,  and  which  indeed  would  go  very 
far  towards  settling  the  question.  But  on  this  head  Mr. 
Ellis  candidly  acknowledges,  that  it  has  not  hitherto  been 
determined  how  much  is  the  diminution  of  the  bulk  of  the 
air  by  the  act  of  respiration. 

^  Amid  such  contradictory  results/  be  observes,  '  it  is  not  to  be 
expectedthat  a  conclusion  can  he  drawl)  which  shall  truly  express 
ih'e  antount  of  the  diminution  in  question  :  and  indeed,  from  a  con* 
sideratiop  of  the  powers  wtiich  govern  respiration,  and  the  various 
circumstances  which  sensibly  affect  that  process,  we^cannot  but 
con>ider  the  actual  loss  of  bulk  which  the  air  suffers  by  a  single 

X 
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Tespfnttony  «s  in  its  Mtuve  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible  to 
determine/ 

This  ift  too  strong  perhaps;  bnltltl  this  is  determtoed^  all 
cOntfntioQ  on  the  subject  is  but  a  fruitless  war  of  words. 

Tlie  fifth  chapter  treats  of  the  tamrce  of  the  carton  which 
inters  into  the  composition  of  th^  acid  discovered  after  ger- 
mination, &c«  That  it  is  furnished  by  the  vegetable  or  ani- 
mal body  perhaps  hardly  required  the  formality  of  apro<^* 
But  Mr.  Ellis  hat  enriched  this  chapter  by  introducing  the 
Taluable  experiment  of  M.  Huber.  This  philosopher  has 
observed  that  both  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  gas  attract  a  car- 
bonated matter,  (carbon,  says  Mr,  Ellis,  but  this  is  difficult 
of  proof)  from  germinating  seeds ;  which  is  converted  into 
carbonic  acid  hj  ojcygen,  even  in  the  temperature  of  the  at- 
mosphere. This  valuable  fact  may  perhaps  afford  a  clue  to 
unravel  the  mystery,  in  which  these  processes  of  nature  are 
at  present  involved.  But  till  common  charcoal  in  its  ac- 
knowledged form  can  be  rendered  Soluble  either  in  the 
natural  gases. or  in  water,  to  assume  these  compounds 
to  be  mere  solutions  of  carbon  is,  we  think>  perfectly  gra* 
tuitous.  . 

In  the  course  of  the  inquiry  into  the  source  of  the  carbon 
emitted  from  organised  bodies,  Mr.  E.  takes  'occasion 
to  examine  the  different  authorities  for  tind  against  the  ex- 
cretion of  air  from  the  surface  of  the  human  body.  Many  emi. 
lient  physiologists  have  thought,  that  earbonic  acid  ex* 
haled  from  this  surface,  and  that  the  purity  of  the  air  con* 
tiguous  toit  was  diminished.  He  concludes  on  the  w^ole  that 
there  U  no  aeriform  perspiration  ;  and  that  the  facts  which 
have  been  adduced  in  support  of  this  hypothesis  are  falla<k 
cious.  This  is  a  conclusion  which  we  do  not  feel  inclined  to 
controvert  *  • 

Mr.  Ellis  attributes  to  the  exhalent  vessels  of  the  lungs  the 
Dower  of  omitting  the  carbon^  which  is  changed  into  carbo« 
nic  acid.  This  is  a  very  useless  speculatiQn.,  «ince  according 
to  his  own  concessions,  no  organised  structure  is  necessary 
to  the  formation  of  the  acid.  A  clot  of  bloody  scum,  or 
even  the  shell  of  the  egg  is  found  quite  adequate  to  product 
this  effect,  when  in  coiitact  with  atmospheric  air^ 

Mr,  Ellis  concludes  hi^  Inquiry  with  considerations  oa 
the  phenomena  which  aritefrom  the  changct  induced  on  the 
air  by  the  living  functions,  of  vegetabU$  and  animals.  The 
heat  which  is  produced,  and  which  in  various  degrees  is  C9m- 
mon  to  all  organized  and  Uving  beings,  is  the  most  important 
ef  these.     Heat  is  evolved  by  germination,  by  vegetation/ 
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and  by  the  respiiatioD  of  animals.  Mr.  Ellia  attribaf^s  the 
evolulion  of  heat  to  the  great  specific  heat  of  oxygen  gas^  and 
the  consequent  extrication  of  it^  by  its  change  tn to  carbo- 
nic acid.  He  adopts  then  without  modification  the  ingenir 
OU8  theory  of  Dr.  Crauford.  But  we  meet  with  no  facts  with 
which  those  jvho  have  paid  attention  to  the  obscure  and  in- 
tricate subject  are  not  already  familiar.  Perhaps  we  ought 
/rom  this  to  except  theexperiments  of  M.  Huber  concerning 
t,he  heat  given  out  by  the  $padice$of  the  annn  corifolium  dur« 
ibg  the  process  of  fecundation.  This  plant  grows  in  Mada* 
gascar  and  the  Isle  of  France.  By  tying  five  of  these  spadices 
joond  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer  the  mercury  was  raiaed 
near  (SOo  (if  there  be  no  eri or  in  the'oumbers)  above  that  in 
another^  which  was  used  as  a  standard  of  comparison • 
When  twelve  flowers  were  used,  tbe  heat  was  still  by  seyeral 
degrees  greater.  This  power  of  producing  heat  is  miich  grea* 
ter  in  the  male  part  of  the  spadices  than  in  the  female.  It 
appears  that  this  singular  property  is  confined  to  the  exte- 
rior surfaces  of  the  spadices,  for  the  pith,  when  the  exterior 
surface  has  been  removed  does  not  raise  the  thermometer  ; 
and  the  exterior  surfaces,  under  this  treatoaent,  still  retain 
their  power.  It  is.  absolutely  necessary  to  this  production  of 
beat,  that  the  atmosphere  should  be  in  oontact  with  tbe 
surface ;  and  the  air  is  greatly  deteriorated  ^by  the  process. 
There  certainly  appears  then  to  be  a  strong  analogy  to  ani« 
ibal  respijation  in  a  process  carried  on  by  vegetable  organs. 
We  wish  Mr.  Ellis  had  taken  the  trouble  to  reduce  his 
thermometrical  degrees  to  FarenheitV  scale.  We  find  dif« 
ferent  scales  used  in  two  successive  pages;  without  the 
smaljest  advertisement  to  the  reader  on  the  subject. 
,  We  think  Mr.  Ellis  has  occasionally  indulged  too  much 
in  jejune  and  hypothetical  reasonings;  insomuch  that  we 
have  found  it  sometimes  irksome  to  follow  him.  0ut  the 
philosophical  inquirer  will  feel  obliged  to  hitn  for  having 
brought. together  such  a  mass  of  valuable  information  on  a 
most  important  subject  of  research  ;  and  if  he  has  destroyed 
the  delusion  of  some  false  but  pleasing  theories  he  has  re« 
placed  it  by  demonstrating  the  universal  harmony  which 
exists  among  all  organized  and  animated  beiilgs,  and  the 
admirable  Simplicity  of  nature  in  producing  tbe  most  conw 
pUeated'  and  stupendous  results. 
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Art.  17. — A  Sermon  praached  in  the  Parish  Chutth  of  Si*  Pout, 
Bedford^  before  the  Rev.  Dr.  Shepherd^  Archdeacon^  ai  the 
annual  ViiHaiion  of  ike  Clergy^  held  on  Thursday^  the  \%tk» 
of  May,  1808.  By  the  Rev.  Joshua  Morton^  Vicar  of  Risely^ 
in  the  (Sounty  of  Bedford^  and  Chaplain  to  his  Royal  Highmesa 
the  Prince  of  Wales.    Uo,    Rif  ingtoD,     1808. 

'THE  very  uncliaritable»  very  injudicious,  and,  as  we  think»  ille- 
gal sentence  which  has'  lately  been  passed  on  Mr.  Sione,  by   a  pre* 
lace,  who,  at  a  public  visitation  some  years  ago,  irecoitmeoded  bis 
clergy  to  study  the  writings  of  a   male  and  a  female   nethodistt 
viddiutMf'  William  Wilberforce^  and  Missor  Mrs.  Hannal)  More, 
se^ms  to  have  operated  on  many  timid  or  interested  members  in  the 
establishment,  a  more  than  usual  propensity  to  forsake  the   light ' 
of  reason,  of  learning,  and  of  criticism;  and  to  run  open*mouthed 
after  favour  and  preferment  in  the  labyrinth  of  myatery.     Original 
sinj  Triniiif,  and  Aionementf  are  th«  favourite  terms,  the  hocus 
pocus  of  methodtsra,  which  he  who  can  bray  out  from  the  puipit 
with  the  least  meaning  and  the  Bsoat  sound,  is  sure  to  be  heard  with 
Ihost  attention,  and  to  be  cried  up  to  the  skies  as  an  orthodox  di*  . 
eiNe ;  that  is,  a  divine  without  three  clear  ideas  in  his  hnad ;  bat 
with  a  covntless  slock  of  ifitolerauce  in  his  heart*     What  is  com«. 
inonly  called  orthodoxy,is  nothing  but  a  compoiuid  of  .words,  without 
aense,  but  which  are  strung  together  with  metaphoricribbands,  till 
$hie  gew-gaw  pleases  the  eye  of  ignorance,  and  the  deluded  multi- 
tude, who  mistake  appearance  for  reality,  show  for  substance,  and 
aound  for  sense,  turn  up  their  eyes  and  *  wonder  with  a  stupid  look 
of  praise/.    This  kind  of  orthodoxy,  though  it  may  make  fools' 
stare,  and   hypocrites  whine,    will  excite  the  indignation  o/  tha 
wise,  and  the  sorrow  of  the  good.     For  true  religioq  is  a  plain 
thing,  which  a  plain  man  may  understand.     It  has  no  mysteries,  no 
obscurity,    no    perplexing   doctrines,   no    indefinite   phraseology* 
It  is  the  gift  of  the  Father  of  lights;  and  it  is  indeed  in  the  truths 
which  it  teaches,  and' the  precepts  which  it  inculcates  ni  clear  to  tha 
4niiid  and  conscience  of  man,  as  the  lustre  of  the  sun  is  to  his  cor* 
poreat  sight.     But,  says  Mr.  Mortop — *  Can  the  fact  that  Goo 
was  manifested  in  ihe^^A  to  redeem  mankind,  be  objected  to  be* 
cause  it  is  mysterious }  The  mystery  is  with  God,  the  bleising  is 
lOurs.    Shall  not  he  who  caters  for  the  sparrow,  be  allowed   to  pur^ 
auehis  own  methods  when  he  stoops  io  save  a  world?'  Without 
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staying  ta  remark  on  the  confused  reasoning,  unmeaning  rant,  m4 
*  vitiated  taste  wbicb  are  evident  hi  this  and  other  partsrof  Mr.  Moi^ 
ton*s  sermon*    we  beg  leave  to  tell  him  that  there  is  something  to^ 
tally  irr^concileable  in  the  ideas  of  a  revelation  and  a  m^terjfm 
The  word  mystery,  which    cooms   from  the     Greek  Miw,  daudo^ 
means  something  secret  or  concealed.     But  how  can  we  call  that 
a  reveltUioriy  which  is  in  fact  unrepealed  ?  That  is  a  mystery  which 
is  unrevealed,  but  that,  which  is  revealed,  is  no  longer  a  mystery. 
The  doctrine  of  the  spiritual  kingdom  of  ihe  Messiah  was  a  «njr«* 
terf  to  the  applies  tiii  be  reveoEid  or  made  it  known  to   thM. 
The  doctrine  of  the  admission  of  the  Gentiles,  and  the  refeccion 
of  the  Jews  were  mysteries,  or  secrets,  only  tMl  they  were  revealed  ; 
i1m  resvrrecuon  of  the  dead  itself  could  no   longer  be  conaidered 
•a  a  mystery  after  it  had  been  demonstrated  by  a  palpable. exempli* 
fication  of  the  tenth.   Mysteries  are  the  cbaracteriatic  of  a-false  reli- 
giofiihutthey  are  never  incorporated  in  the  substance  of  a  true.  Thus 
tb«  Grtfeks  and  the  Egyptians  had  their  mysteriei  which  were  not 
commumtated  to  vulvar  eyes.     But  Christianity,  which  is  a  stmpio 
doctrine,  and  intended  as  a  rule  of  life  for  the  ignorant  rather  than 
•  matrer  of  'speculation  for  the  carious,  rejects  the  artfc  ot  impas* 
iure  and  the  aid  of  mystery.    Tbe  tricks  of  jugglers  have  not  baan 
Interwoven  with  the  communications  of  the  Deity.    The  substance 
ef  chrktraniry  may  be  condensed  into  a  few  simple  propositions,  the 
practical  inftaence  of  %vbick  will  be  found  to  extend  through  all  the 
dliversified  relations  of  human  life :  There  is  one  God,  the  maker  eC 
heaven  and  earih^the  friend  and  (be  father  of  mankind.  Jesus  Chjis^ 
IS  the  l>elove«l  son  of  God,  his  messenger  of  truth,  of  love,  of  solace, 
#nd  of  hope  to  man.     The  goodness  of  God  which  was  exeinplifie4 
iitthelifeof  Christ,  was  designed  as  the  pattern  of  biimaii imitation* 
To  do  to  others  as  we  would  that  otbers  should  do  to  q«,  is  the  sob* 
stance  of  Christian  morals ;  the  evidence  of  hah  and  the  esseaoe* 
of  charity.     The  being  of  man  is  not  termiaated  by  death;  biirt  is 
to  be  coff  tinued  in  a  state  of  perfect  retribution,  in  which  every  in- 
'  dividual  will  receive  according  to  the  good  or  the  evil  whick  be  kat 
ilotie  in  this  probationary  life.    This  is  an  abstvUotdf  the  Cbrisliaii 
doctrine,  in  which  there  is  noiiiing  mystertous  noremioealed,  n« 
tause  of  bitterness  nor  matter  of  disputA.    These  few  plain  paints 
ate  all  the  mriiehs  which  can  be  requisfle  Ibr  any  na/tono/ church ; 
tind  a  church  founded  on  these  f^w  articles,  would  be  established 
Vm  a  rock.     Every  rational  man,  every  lover  of  virtue  would  Imstea 
i^to  her  saacruivry,  ahd  offer  to  the  Father  of  Spirits  chat  incense 
v)f  piety,  of  supplication  and  of  pvaiie  which  streams  (v<m  a  peni* 
tentra),from^  humble,  frumpa  bet(evQlenr,at)d  a  grateful  bearl^^Our 
lyosoins  expand  with  delight  wiM;n  we  comempi^te  the  blessed  froiti 
tif  peace  and  righteousness  which  would  be  the  certain  etfect  of  a  sya» 
tern  of  Worship  fotinded  on  fhis^bt<eaid  basiisof  reason />fsc^iptttfe|an(l 
6fehaj'ity.«-Wl>efi  wilt  otirstatesm^  perceive  what  are  tb^^rue  and 
teal  u^Sl  of  an  established  vkarch  f  And  wbeu  willour  divines^  our 
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Ibislippft,  ^^tintMf  and  deacotn«  letrii  that  to  inculcate  what  is  mysteri^i 
out  is  to  deform  th<  beauty,  to  spoil  tha  utefulncit^  «iDd  io  outrage 
the  tpirit  of  chmHanity  1  i  1 

Art.  1S«— J  Confuiation  of  Atheism^  from  ihe  Lan$  amd  Com» 
Mutton  of  the  Heavenly  Bodies:  in  four  Discourset^  preached 
before  ihe  Umvenity  of  Cambridge^  with  an  Introduction^ 
Notesj  and  an  Appendix.  By  the  Rev.  S.  Vince^  A.M.  F.R.S» 
Plumian  Professor  of  Astronomy  and  experimental  Fhiloso* 
phy.    SlK>.     Camlpridge^  Deighton.  liOndon,  Liuid.     1607. 

GOD  himself  has  written  the  confb  tation  of  atheiam,  net  onlyin 
t^e  whole  hut  in  every  part  of  his  worke.  Nat  only  the  heavens,  the 
ran,  the  moon,  and  the  stars  declare  the  being  of  a  Ood,  b«t  that 
being  is  evidentfrom  the  smallest  particle  of  organized  matter  that 
occupies  the  air,  the  earth,  or  the  ocean.  We  believe,  ks  we  hi|ve  often 
said,  that  the  number  of  atheists  is  very  small ;  and  that  a  teal  not 
an  affected  disbeliever  in  the  existence  of  a  God  is  one  of  the  rarest 
phenomena  in  the  world.  We  are  convinced  not  only  that  the  re** 
currenbe  is  prevented  by  the  cogency  of  proof  in  the  infinite  ditplajr 
of  wisdom  and  power,-  which  surrounds  us  on  every  Hide,  but  that 
the  belief  in  a  God  is  one  of  the  sensations  whicb  marks  the  dawri 
of  intellectual  man.  The  necessity  of  a  first  cause  almost  irreli»< 
.  tibly  forces  itself  on  the  minds  of  children  ;  they  enquire  who  made 
this,  or  that  ?  they  proceed  from  one  link  of  causation  to  another) 
till  the  mind  alibost  instinctively  fixes  on  Mme  uncaused  and  prima 
in  over  of  the  whole  scheme  of  thipgs.  Hence  tb^  acquire  among 
the  .first  rudiments  of  reason  a  sort  of  palpable  intuition  oftfaa 
Deity.  Among  those  convictions  which  we  can  trace  back  to  tha 
earliest  period  of  onr  lives,  where  recollection  seehis  to  begin,  it 
that  of  a  first  cause,  or  an  uncaused  creator  of  alt  that  we  l^hold. 
These  discourses  of  Mr.  Vince  are  the  production  of  a  mind  whicfc 
exhibits  strong  reasoning  powers.  We  have  perused  them  with  nd 
common  satisfection,  and  there  is  no  part  but  what  has  onr  un«i 
fcfgned  approbation.  A  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  Deity  is  some^ 
times  accompanied  with  a  disbelief  in  sdme  of  his  most  amiable 
attributes.  The  philosopher,  therefore,  who  endeavours  to  establish 
the  conviction  of  his  wisdom  and  power  will  take  care  to  incoiporate 
this  proof  with  that  of  his  benevolence.  This  has  not  been  entirely 
neglected  by  the  author  of  the  present  performance.  We  heartily 
subscribe  to  the  nrobability  of  the  folioiring  Supposition.  *The 
disappearance  of  somef  stars  may  be  the  destriiction  of 'those  sjts* 
terns  at  the  times  appointed  by  the  Dtity,  when  the  corruptible 
must  put  on  incorruption,  and  the  mortal  must  put  on  immortality  ; 
and  the  appearance  of  new  stars  may  be  the  formation  of  new  sys- 
lems,  for  new  races  of  beings,  then  called  into  existence,  to  adora 
the  works  of  their  creator.  Thus  may  we  conceive  the  Deity  to  bava 
Wen  employed  from  all  eternity,  and  tbui  continue  to  bt  employei 
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fot  endless  ages,  forming  new  systems  of  beings  to  adore  hi  ill,  ani 
transplanting  the  uprii^ht  into  the  rtgions  of  bKss,  where  they  vny 
liavf  better  opportunitiesof  meditatingon  his  works  ;  and  riving  in 
their  enjoyments,  go  on  to  contemplate  system  after  system  througb 
the  boaodlest  universe/ 

POLITICS. 

Aet.  iQ.'^The  Eeonomifit  refuted;  or^  an  Inquiry  into  the 
Nature  and  Esieni  of  the  Advantages  derived  from  Trade ; 
wUk  Observaiions  on  the  Expediencjf  of  making  Peace  with 
France^  and  an  Appendixy  discumng  ike  Poiii^  of  prohibiting 
Corn  in  the  DisiiUeriei.  By  R.  Torrem^  Esq.  Svo.  Oddj. 
1808^ 

T^IS  is  the  production  of  a  candid,  penetrating,  and  reflectiag 
Blinds  The  reasoning  is  close,  perspicuous,  and  acute.  It  fur* 
jiishes  in  conjunction  with  tlie  excellent  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Mill 
'  which  we  reviewed  in  a  former  number,  a  very  able  and  satisfactory 
refutation  of  the  theory  which  has  lately  been  maintained  by  Messrs. 
Spence,  Cobbett,and  other  persons  who  bave  advocated  the  mascima 
of  tbe  economists.  Messrs.  Spence  and  Cobbett  say  that '  trade  r^. 
merely  an  exchange  of  coipmodtties,  and  consequently  makes  no 
addition  to  tbe  wealth  of  a  country ;  but  do  not  the  facilities  of  ex- 
change which  trade  supplies  constitute  the  motive  to  the  roultipli* 
cation  of  articles  of  utility,  convenience  and  enjoyment?  Do  they 
not  consequently  contribute  to  the  increase  of  wealth  ?  Without 
borne  trade,  no  individual  would  produce  more  of  any  article  than 
was  requisite  for  his  i)wn  immediate  necessities.  Without  foreign 
trade  no  individual  would  produce  more  of  any  commodity  than 
was  requisite  for  the  home  supply.  Both  the  home  and  the  fo'reij^n 
trade,  therefore,  unite  in  supplying  motives  to  production,  in  sti* 
hnulating  the  vigorous  activity  of  industry,  and  consequently  in  in- 
creasing the  stock  of  national  wealth :  but  the  home  trade  does 
this  in  a  much  greater  degree  Jhan  the.  foreign;  because  in  the 
former  the  advantages  are  all  confined  to  the  jsame  country,  and  in 
the  foreign  they  are  shared  with  another  country. 
.  The  productive  powersof  labour  are  increased  by  the  division 
of  labour ;  but  the  division  of  labour,  as  we  may  see  in  almost 
every  street  in  the  metropolis,  will  always  keep  pace  with  the  in- 
crease of  trade  or  the  additional  facility  of  exchange.  In  the 
ruder  states  of  society  the  whole  of  any  manufacture  must  be  con- 
ducted  by  one  individual,  but  as  trade  increases  and  the  facilities  of 
exchange  multiply,  the  labour  which  was  confined  to  one  is  di>ided 
among  many.  The  quality  of  the  manufacture  is  thus  greatly  im- 
proved by  the  superior  skill  which  is  displayed  in  the  particular  partsf 
and  the  power  of  producing  ir,  and  consequently  the  quantity  of  the 
product,  are  considerably  increased*.      1  hus  a  proportionate  addi- 
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tiofi  is  iDAde  to  the  stock  of  public  wealth,  as  far  as  by  tbat  wealth 
we  mean  the  whole  collective  ma«i9  of  disposable  articles  of  use»  - 
convenience  or  enjoymeDt*  The  increased  facilities  of'  exchange 
will  always  increase  the  division  of  labour  ;  fur  according  to  the 
common  operative  principks  of  human  nature  every  roao  is  anxious 
to  make  the  roost  of  his  industry,  or  to  make  his  labour  contribute 
most  to  bis  adyantage.  But  he  will  always  labour  to  most  ad  van* 
tage  whose  active  powers  are  confined  to  une  species  of  productive 
exertion,  in  which  habit  will  aild,  in  an  almost  incalculable  degree, 
to  his  capacity  and  skill.-*  If  all  the  parts  of  a  watch  or  even  a  pin 
were  made  by  the  same  individual  no  small  portion  of  life  would  be 
apent  in  the  production;  but  when  owing  to  the  division  of  labour,the 
different  parts  are  constructed  by  different  individuals,  each  re- 
quires so.  much  facility  in  his  particular  department  that  the  actual 
labour  is  abridged  by  the  division,  and  the.  fabrication  of  watches  if 
accelerated  in  a  degree  which  it  would  be  otherwise  impossible  to 
attain.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  every  species  of  labour 
whether  it  relate  to  manufactures  or  agriculture.  The  division  of 
labour^  the  farther  it  can  be  carried,  tbe  more  it  tends  to  increase 
the  capacity,  the  skill,and  the  produce  of  the  labourer,  and  to  add 
to  the  stock  of  individual  and  national  wealth.  But  the  celebrated 
truism  in  poliiical  economy  that  ih^  demand  Regulates  the  iupp^f 
is  not  more  philosophically  correct  nor  more  demonstrably  certain 
than  this,  That  the  division  of  labour  is  proportioned  to  tl^  fad* 
lilies  of  exchange^  or,  in  other  words  to  the  dtgree  of  trade  whether 
foreign  iir  domestic.  It  appears  lo  our  minds,  therefore,  as  clear  at 
the  proposition  that  two  added  to  three  make  five,  that  trade  does 
mak^  not  tViily  a  seeming  but  an  actual  addition  to  the  stock  ofnO" 
tioual  wealth.  We  are  ut  the  same  time  convinced  that  agriculture 
itself  which  the  economists  deem  the  only  basis  of  wealth,  never  can 
flourish  in  near  so  great  degree,  when  comrberce  is  despised,  aa 
where  it  is,  as  it  fortunately  is  in  Great  Britain,  cherished  with  af- 
fection and  prosecgled  even  with  enthusiasm.  To  those  among  our- 
readers  who  have  been  deluded  by  the  sophistry  of  Metsrs.Spence  and 
Crbbett  we  heartily  recommcni  the  powerful  corrective  which  they 
'  will  find  in  the  present  admirable  production  of  Mr.  Torrens. 

A^T.  i20. — A  Letter  to  W.  A.  Mileij  Esq,^  containing  some  Ob* 
servations  on  a  Letter  addressed  by  him  to  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  of  Wales.  By  Philopolites.  8vo.  is.  fid.  Ririog* 
ton. 

MR.  Milcs's  letter  to  the  prince  of  Wales  has  not  yet  come  under 
our  inspection,  so  that  we  are  not  prepared  to  say  whether  the  ani- 
madversions of  the  present  writer  on  that  publication  be  accurate 
and  impartial,  or,  the  contrary.  In  some  opinions  we  agree,  in 
others  we  difler  from  Philopolitc^s;  but  we  feel  no  wish  and  see  no 
reason  to  call  in  question  his  manly  declaration^  that  he  is  *  at- 
tached to  no  party ;  patronised  by  oo^rsoo  io  place  or  in  power^ 
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in  escfMCfation  of  neither  commendlation  nor  reward/  and  '  that  frif' 
pen  haft  ever  conveyed  to*  the  pablic  eye  the  real  and  unbiassed  sea« 
timents  and  opinions  of  his  hearts' 

N^  POETRY. 

Art.  21. — Richmond  HiU^  a  deicriptive  and  Ustorical  Poem^ 
illuBtrative  of  the  principal  Objects^  viewed  from  that  beau-, 
tiful  Eminence.  Decorated  with  Engravingi.  By  the  Author 
pj  Indian  Antiquities^     Millar.     1807, 

MR.  Maarice  has  ploughed  in  the  newly  cultivated  field  of  oriental 
literature  with  considerable  diligence  and  success.and  earned  a  repu- 
tation with  which  be?  had  better  have  remained  content.But  no:  Optat 
ephippia  bos.  This  is  not  the  first  time  he  has  displayed  a  passion  for 
the  turf  of  Helicon,  and  he  has  here  entered  his  Pegasus  for  a  sweep* 
stakes  against  the  steeds  of  Deuhamy  Pope,  Thomson,  Collins  and 
Gray.  We  apprehend  no  danger  of  his  running  out  of  the  course;  he 
certainly  will  not  come  in  neck  and  neck,nay  it  will  be  lucky  for  him 
if  t,he  Parnassian  Jockey-club  decide  that  he  hassaved  his  distance*- 
His  gait  is  shewy,  and  his  pace  tolerably  even ;  but  we  find  few 
symptoms  of  the  true  bred  poetical  racer.  The, concluding  linei^ 
will  give  a  just  idea  of  Mr.  Maurice's  style :. 

'  Rise  dove-eyed  Peace,  andoosthy  halcyon  wings 
Waft  the  rich  odoursof  a  thousand  springs  ; 
While  every  gale  that  round  the  co;npass  blows 
The  treasures  of  a  grateful  world  bestows. 
Or  if,'  for  glorious  ends,  to  all  unknown. 
Save  Him,  who  sits  on  Heav'n's  eternal  throne, 
'    Whose  herald  angels  o'er  the  storm  preside, 
And  on  the  whirlwind's  light'ning  pinions  ride, 
War  still  must  rage,  and  o'er  this  darken*d  sphere  . 
Gaul's  ruthless  tyrant  urge  his  dire  career, 
May  the  bright  cherubim  in  flames  arra^^'d 
Descend  in  glory  with  that  two-edged  blade, 
Which  darting  every  way  its  dazzling  beam 
Illumin'd  Eden  with  its  fiery  stream, 
And  hovering  round  Britannia's  guarded  shore, 
The  bright  efi\ilgeuce  uf  its  glory  pour. 
Her  valiant  offspring  cheribh'd  by  the  rays. 
Her  foes  consumed  by  the  devouring  blaze/ 

AuT.  22. — Northernhajf,  a  Poem:  addressed  to  Solitude;  with 
an  introductory  Sonnet,  By  James  Kemp.  ^to.  Is.  6d, 
Taylor.         ^  , 

THIS  poem,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  consists  of  one  hundred  and 
four  verses  which  are-  printed  on  paper  of  a  very,  e*xccUeut   fabric. 
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We  heartily  wish  that  we  could  say  ai  much  for  the  mantifacture  of 
the  verse  ;  but  we  should  be  doing  nn  injustice  to  Mr.  Kemp  as^elt 
as  to  ourselves  if  we  were  to  bestow  praise  where  ao  praise  is  due* 

Art.  ^3.~T/te  Turtle-dove,  a  Tale.  By  a  Gentleman  ;  with  five 
Engravingif^  from  the  elegant  Desigrii  of  Catp.  Delap,  Is.  fitf* 
Baldwin.     1808. 

THIS  turtle  appears  to  liave  been  an  experimentalist  in  matri- 
mony. He  first  marries  a  skylark,  who  mounts  to  the  skies  while  be 
in  vain  attempts  to  emulate  her  flight.  This  lady  gets  caught  in  a 
»nare ;  after  which  he  ch uses  for  his  conjugal  associate  a  waddling 
quail,  but  he  finds  her  to  be  a  modish  lady  who  regards  not  the 
unity  of  love,  fle  next  affiances  himself  to  a  jay,  who  turns  out  a 
grievous  scold,  and  rails  and  torments  him  till  he  is  reduced  to  skia 
and  bone.  As  soon  as  an  opportunity  occurs  he  flies  from  tht/mt*  , 
serable  hetp-inate^  and  resolves  to  live  in  solitude  till  he  meets  with 
a  female  dove  of  the  same  genus,  species,  and  disposition^  with 
whom  of  course  he  enjoys  a  full  measure  of  felicity. 

AaT.  ^^.-^English  TramltUiont  in  Poetry  and  Proee^  from  tie 
Oreek  Poets  and  Prose  Authors ;  consisting  of  a  chronolo* 
gicai  Series  of  the  most  valuable^  scarce,  and  faithful  Transm 
lotions  extant,  and  several  never  before  publishedy  on  Morals^ 
History,  Chronology^  Geography^  Drama,  Biography,  Natural 
History,  Poetry,  Tactics^  Pleadings,  Dialogues,  Efistles,  Oca* 
toryj  Composition,  and  the  liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  in  general ; 
with  selected  and  new  Notes,  entirely  English^  Corrections,  Pre* 
^  faces.  Lives,  Maps  and  Heads^roni  ancient  Statues,  Busts,6ems^ 
Medals  and  Paintings,  chronological,  and  mythological  Tables^  ^c. 
By  Francis  Lee,  A.  M.  Member  of  the  Asiaiie^  Society ,  i^c.  Vom 
heme  L  Part  1st.     %vo.    Miller.     1808. 

^R.  Lee  informs  us  that  it  Is  his  intention  to  publislw  a  com; 
•plete  series  of  English  translations  of  the  Greek  writers,  including 
poets,  orators,  historians,  critics,  &c«  which  he  proposes  to  com* 
prise  in  27  volumes,  large  8vo.  printed  in  double  columns  with  a 
selection  of  such  notes  only  as  are  necessary  for  the  elucidation  of 
the  text.  Mn  thjji  publication,*  says  Mr.  Lee,  *  general  know- 
ledge is  sought  to  be  communicated  through  the  medium  of  oar 
dwn  tongue,  freed  from  the  dead  languages  and  united  with  concise* 
fiess.'  •  The  English  style,'  says  Mr.  Lee,  in  another  place, 
'is  corrected  in  variout  places ;  obsolete  terms,  spellings,  idioms, 
and  inequalities  of  verses  are  adjusted,  but  with  as  sparing  a  band 
as  possible.  Lives  and  prefaces  that  were  wanting,  are  given  bf 
the  editor.'  On  the  whole  we  approve  Mr.  Lee't  plan,  andthiak 
that  it  will  be  very  acceptable  to  the  lovers  of  literature  ia 
general ;  iMit  we  must  taggest  to  him  the  propriety  of  affixing  toae 
'character istic  mark  lo  his  ovft  oorrectloofly  inprovemeots,  or  addt« 
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lions  wliether  in  the  text  or  in  tbe  notes.  Mr.  Lee  says  that  tbe 
intrj^daction  ot  such  marks  uould  ^  dhjigure  ther  pug9t  i*  bur 
thisita  trivial  consideration,  compi^red  wiih  the  importance  of 
that  literary  honesty  which  gives  to  every  man  his  own.  Let  praise 
or  censure  he  auanitni  to  Mr.  Lee  according  to  his  desert ;  tMit  let 
him  not  seek  to  obtain  praise  where  it  is  not  his  due,  nor  toavuid 
censure  where  it  is.  We  are  decided  enemies  to  every  things  tliat 
wears  tbe  appearance  of  literary  imposition.  In  the  notes  Mr.  L. 
should  mark  tbe  initials  of  the  persons  from  whom  they  are  lakef) ; 
mnd  where  be  himself  m^kcs  any  alterations  or  corrections  In  tho- 
crrgrual  translation,  it  behoves  him  as  an  act  of  common  justice  to 
the  author  and  to  tbe  public  not  to  do  it  without  acknowledgiaent^ 
There  are  many  passages  in  Pope's  iransJation  of  Homer  which 
might  be  corrected  and  improved,  but  we  do  not  feel  willing  that 
ihisadveiiturous  task  should  be  attempted  bvMr.Lceat  all;  hut  if  he 
do  make  the  bold  attempt,  the  altered  passages  should  be  curefuMy 
distinguished  )«y  inverted  commas  or  other  marks.  The  present 
part  contains  the  works  of  Hcsiod,but  Mr.Lee  has  not  even  informed 
ibe  reader  by  whom  the  translation  was  made,except  in  a  small  note 
under  tbe  life  of  the  pott,  in  which  we  are  told  that  the  trans- 
lation by  Thomas  Couk  is  adopted,  with  corrections  tbroughout 
every  page.    Bui  none  of  theiie  coirecUous  are  noticed  in  the  text. 

Aht.  25 — Emfrricipnfion  ;  cr  PtUr,  Manin^  and  the  'Squire^  a 
Tafe  in  lihymr.  To  which  is  add.d  a  sAurt  AiCuunt  of  the.  pre^ 
Hnt  State  of  the  Jrith  Catholics,     Svo.     Oddy. 

THE  prose  in-  this  work  is  better  than  the  poetry.  The  verse  is 
HudibrasLic,  but  it  wants  thi-  dry  humour  and  happy  combinations 
of  Hudibras*  The  patriotic  ^plrit  and  excellent  inientimu  of  the 
author  will  however  atone  formally  defects  in  tht;  execution  of  the 
piece. 

iNOVELS. 

Art.  SG.-^jT^r   Man  of  Sorrow.     A    Novel.     In  three  Volumet, 
Btf  A ij ted  Allendale f  Esq.     I*2ni0,     'lipper.      1808. 

• 
\VR  fire  not  so  risid  as  to  require  a  moral  to  every  fable  which  is 
wriire»»  with  a  view  only  to  amuM'ment ;  but  are  perfecrfy  satisfied 
}i  iheie  IS  noiKtng  tmmoral  in  its  tendency,  jt  is  not  possible,  how- 
ever, lu  say  .quiin  so  much  with  resjjrct  to  the  volumes  before  us. 
To  represent  a  man,  without  any  fault  of  his  own,  as  pursued  from 
hit  cradle  to  his  ^rave  witheveiy  i^pccies  of  calamity  by  a  blind  over- 
ruling tato,Hiid  iio^  only  sofferinff  himself,but  involving  the  innocent, 
the  beaull^ul,  and  the  virtuous,  in  short  all  who  have  connexions 
with  him  trr  mierrst  in  hrs  welfare,  in  the  same  vortex  of  misfortune 
Mid  miser),  is  not  unK  tu  tiefeai  ihe  first  and  mojii   worthy  obje^i 
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of  intenlivsenftfrattnTi,  bnt  to  inctilcate  false  and  improper  iropn^ 
sions  of  the  general  coune  of  hvman  affairs^  and  of  the  desigtw  of 
Providence. 

We  object  to  tlie  plan  of  this  novel  on  another  ground  also.  The 
art  of  framing  a  long  chain  of  causes  and  effects  »o  as  to  produce  a 
conitnued  interest,  curiosity,  and  suspense,  in  his  hearers,  is  the 
quality  most  essential  for  a  writer  of  romance  to  possess,  fiut 
here,  scarcely  a  single  event  that  is  recorded,^  depends  upon  any 
preceding  or  following  event.  Every  thing  is  mere  accident:  the 
seglect  to  fill  up  a  policy  of  insurance,  the  loss  of  a  lottery-^ticket, 
the  mistake  of  a  great-coat,  the  nnintentiona I  touching  of  a  hmp- 
triggered  pistol.  We  are,  moreover,  fully  prepared  for  all  that  is 
to  happen,  for  being  repeatedly  warned  that  poor  Musgrave  '\% fated 
for  a  Man  of  Sorrow,  we  know  that  every  apparent  good  will  turn' 
out  to  be  an  evil,  and  every  projected  scheme  of  happiness  be  blasted 
by  the  overturning  of  a  coach,  a  flash  of  lightning,  or  some  other 
occurrence  equally  sudden,  natural,  and  not  to  be  prevented. 

Mr.  Alfred  Allendale  is  a  very  young  man  (we  imagine,)  and  in 
this  book,  which  be  dedicates  *  To  the  prettiest  girljn  England,' 
makes  rather  too  free  a  display  of  his  amorous  propensities.  He  has 
written  with  a  rapidity  which  is  sometimes  at  variance  with  g  od 
grammar,  and  very  often  with  good  sense.  His  style  is  very  Hvelv, 
but  not  free  from  puerile  conceit  and  affectation,  he  fancies  himself 
excessively  witty,  and  (like  Mr.  Edward  Bearskin  in  the  Mirror) 
Saugbs  very  heartily  at  his  own  jokes.  Now  and  then,  (we  will  r>c)t 
deny  the  fact)  he  jestb  pretty  well ;  but  he  is  immoderately  ad* 
dieted  to  the  execrable  vice  of  punning;  and  bis  puns  (tor  the 
formation  of  which  he  appears  to  have  taken  Mr.  Berebford  a»:a 
model)  are,  commonly  most  execrable  specimens  ol'  the  vice  into 
which  he  has  fallen. 

He  is  not,  however,naturally  deficient  in  the  requisites  for  humo- 
rous dcKnption  and  entertaining  narrative  ;  and  we  shall  have  no 
sort  of  objection  to  meet  him  again  when  he  has  replenished  hia 
budget  of  fancy  and  more  carefully  separate<l  the  ch  iff  from  the 
sterling  grain.  We  advise  him,  moreover,  to  reflttct  that  the  moiio 
which  he  prefixes  to  his  romance  may  possibly  come  under  the  in- 
spection of  the  Society  for  the  suppression  of  Vice.  Not  being 
members  of  that  righteous  fraternity,  we  have  sufficient  charity  left 
to  believe  that  Mr.  Allendale  may  have  adopted  it  with  innocent  in* 
tentidns;  but  ft  is  right  to  warn  him  that  tha  application  of  it  is  net 
altogether  decent. 

Art.  27* — Ronaldska  ,*  a  Romance,  in  two  Volumes.     Bt/  Mrt.  JQo^ 
hertjf^  Wife  of  Hugh  Doherty^  Esq.  Author  of  the  Ditcovery^  or' 
My sterioiu  Separation.    H.  D.  Symonds.  '  1808. 

COLD- blooded  critics  as  we  are,  our  nature's  very  self  could  not 
hut  forget  its  cunning,  when  called  to  sit  in  judgment  on  a  perfor* 
mance  so  announced,  as  this  is  \  neither  issuing  from  the  needy  and 
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borritd  p«fi  of  profeitknral  aatiiorsy|^,  not  forciag  •n  a$  the  cliku 
•f  sny  practi&ed  amateur;  but  the  «poDtaiieoua  fffusion  (and  a  finC 
wiibal)  of  one  whom  report  has  whispered  to  be  youn^  and  beauiu 
M. 

We  havefead  this  little  fragnent  with  intefast«  and  (making  doe 
and  candid  allowances)  with  critical  approbaiion.  It  discovtifi 
tnarkt  of  an  active  mind^  and  ihoygh  we  should  have  pruned  away 
a  little  of  the  sentimental  lilxurkincey  we  know  that,  with  many 
Tenders^  it  will  only  heighten  the  charm  of  the  performance.  By 
iiligent  coltivatibo  of  her  talents  Mrs.  D.  inay  attaia  ^e  a  roiyQC- 
ttibte  fmnk  among  the  writeia  of  romance. 

LAW. 

Abt.  28.—-^  Treatise  on  the  Law  relative  to  Contracts  and  Agree* 
ments^  not  under  Sealf  toith  Cases  and  Decisions  thereon,  in  th€ 
jictUm  of  Assumpsit,  in  four  Parts,  By  Samuel  Camyn,  Esq, 
qftkt  Middle  Temple^  Barrister  at  Law^  2  vols.  Hvo.  ]/•  lis.  6dm 
Butterwotth.     1807* 

THIS  b  a  judicious  and  well-arranged  treatise  on  a  subject  of 
considerable  importance.  The  several  heads  into  which  the  subject 
it  divided*  are  treated  with  accuracy,  and  the  references  to  each  re- 
spectively ai'e  copious  and  correct.  The  whole  work  will  foHn  a 
vsefuland  valuable  addition  to  the  professional  library* 

Aar  29.—^  correct  Report  of  the  Trial  f>etween  Mr.  Dwml  Dafy 

late  Midshipmam  of  his  Mqjesty's  Skip  Liony  PUwstiff  ;  a^d  Re« 

^  bert  RolUs,  Esq.  late  Captain  of  the  said  Ship,  Defendant.     IViih 

'  ~ '  mma  Obtenntians  on  a  Pm^hlei  pubiisMd  since  t\e  Trial.    Bic^- 

•mai.     1808« 

THIS  trial  seems  published  with  sufficient  correctness*  Mr. 
Daly,  il  appears,  having  been  sent  ashore  on  the  island  of  Lintop, 
foi  alleged  miieoaduct,  against  the  cbaige  of  which  he  was  not  al- 
lowed the  QKans  or  opportunity  to  'defend  himself,  appealed  to  a 
^ry  ol  his  country  against  this  roost  illegal  an(|  unjust  exercise  of 
authority,  aad  that  jury  testified  their  ;severe  disapprobation  of  it  by 
awarding  a  verdict  in  his  favour,  with  dunoages  four  bandred  and 
fifty  pounds,  and  costs  of  suit.  And  the  judge  certifies  to  give  the 
jjlatntiff* the  cost;  of  the  special  jury. 

MEDICINE. 

A  ax.  SO.-^Cases  and  Observaiions  in  Lithotom^^  including  HirU$ 

,    for  the  more  ready  and  safe  Performance  of  the  OperaHoUy 

(with  an  Engraving. J    To  which  arc  added  Obmvaiwni  Wfs 
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tte  Ckimnqf  Sme^^s*  Cancer ^  und  other  MiicelUme^ui  Bsm 
rK$.    S§  W.  Simmontf  Surgeon^    Svo.    Vernor.     18Q8« 


TH£olject  which  Mr.  Simmons  wkhes  to  impress  ou  the  miadt 
iOf  operators  in  Jithotomy,  is^that  the  opening  into  the  urethra  shouU 
be  made  precisely  io^  the  bulb  of  the  urethra.  The  propriety  of 
this  rule  ift.pretty  generally  agreed  among  surgeons  ;  but  we  ean* 
not  say  ihat  we  perceive  that  Mr^  Simmons  ims  been  able  to  efiiect. 
this  more  correctly  than  formerly  ;  anil  undoubtedly  his  cases  are 
(jaiteuncoDBected  with  this  professedohjecu 

The  observations  on  the  chimney  sweepers'  cancertroQtain  a.siitgle 
case,  in  which  the  patient  experienced  an  aQodyne  effect  from  the 
external  use  of  Fowkcr*s  arsenical  solution  w1ieu  opium  had  failed  to 
relieve.  Except  the  relief  from  pain,  up  other  benefit  was  derived 
from  it.  The  same  good  effect  has  been  observed  in  ordinary  cases 
'of  cancer;  but,  from  the  irritability  of  the  stomach  the  solution  is 
pfteu  rejected.  I'he  remaining  remarks,  are  upon  the  whole,  of  lit** 
tie  importance  ;  but  they  bear  the  signs  of  having  beea  drawn  frpm 
fxperieuce,  4&d  published  from  motives  of  Sepevolenca.    • 

MISCELLANEOUS, . 

AiiT.  3  J .  — Jn  ^aminaiion  of  the  Ciarge$  maintmed  hy  MeutK 
malom^  Chalmers  and  others  of  Ben  Jok$on*s  Enmity  ^^c  tomards 
Shakespeare f  by  Ociavius  Gikkriet.    Taylor  and  Hessey.  1 806. 

WE  are  happy  to  find  so  »ble  an  ady«K:ate  as  Mr.  Gilchrist  de- 
fending the  memory  of  Ben  Jonson  from  the  charges  of  eavy  and 
detraction,  with  which  he  has  been  assailed  by  the  commentators  of 
Shakespeare.  Those  commentators  have  not  been  able  to  advance  a 
single  procjf  in  support  of  their  accusation.  But  they  have  all  endea- 
voured to*^AuppIy  tW  place  of  proof  by  bold  assumptions,  faint  al- 
lusions, forced  constructions,  and  improbable  conjectures.  Were  a 
charge- of  libel  brought  against  any  individual,  and  ^ere  that 
charge  established  by  nothing  more  like  evidence  than  that  whfek  ' 
the  revilers  of  Jonson  and  the  paaegyrisu  of  Shakespeare  have 
produced,  we  are  convinced  Xhat  the  accused  would,  without  a 
moment's  hesitation,  be  declared  innocent  iu  any  court  in 
Christendom.  We  are  as  warm  admirers  of  our  great  dramatist 
as  any  of  his  editors  or  commentators ;  but  we  do  Hot  think 
that  vifi  exalt  the  literary  excellence  of  Shakespeare  by  d^re* 
ciating  the  moral  worth  of  Jonson.  Though  ,  Shakespeare 
'  and  Jonson  were  contemporaries  yet  they  were  not  rivals ;  they 
had  both  merit,  and  though  that  of  Shakespeare  was  transcen* 
dant,  yet  it  differed  not  only  in  degree  but  in  kind  from  that  of 
Jonson.  Shakespeare  was  too  great  to  be  envied:  and  Jonson  ap« 
ipears  to  have  had  none  of  that  malicious  venom  in^is  confposition* 
We  leidom  CfftdioUy  praisCy  when  dead,  the  iodividaal  towards  whom  ^ 
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«Nilimv«been  clandestinely  hostile,  and  i^cretly  bitter  wben  alive. 
But  the  praises  which  -  Jonson  showered  od  the  orn  oCShakespeare^ 
were  evidently  not  the  effect  of  constraint  but  choice;  they,  do  not 
lietray  the  maiks  of  afiected  regard  and  concealed  dislrire ;  they  are 
not  the  cant  of  hypocritical'  encomium  but  the  genuine  unvitiated  tri- 
bote  of  the  heart.  The  lines  which  Jonsou  inserted  under  the  portrait 
of  Shakespeare,  and  those  .which  he  dedicated  to  hi&  memory,  hew 
eMd6nc  marks  of  his  veneration  for  the  poet,  and  of  his  personal  es. 
tseem  for  the  man.  Mr.  Farmer' justly  says*  that  Ben's  verse*  on 
bim  who  xDrofe  for  all  time  are  *  the  "warmesit  panef^rick  that  ever 
was  written  /  We  shall  quote  the  inscription  under  the  picture^  aud 
afterwards  some  of  the  verses  addressed  to  his  memory. 

<  This  figure  that  thou  here  seest  put 

It  was  for  gentU  Shakespeare  cut ; 

Wherein  the  graver  had  a  strife 

With  nature,  to  out(|o  the  life. 

O,  could  he  but  have  drawn  his  wit 

As  well  in  brass,  as  he  bath  hit 

His  face,  the  print  would  then  surpass  ' 

All  that  was  ever  writ  in  brass ; 

But  since  he  cannot,  reader  look* 

Not  on  his  picture,  but  his  book.' 

— — '  Soul  of  the  aga, 
The  applause,  delight,  the  wonder  of  our  stage, 
JIfjf  Shakespeare  rise!     I  will  not  lodge  thee  by 
Chancer  or  Spenser;  or  bid  Beaumont  lie 
A  little  further,  to  make  thee  a  room  : 
Thou  arte  monument  without  a  tomb ; 
•  And  art  alive  still,  while  thy  book  doth  live. 
And  we  have  wits  to  read  and  praise  to  give.*    .    ^ 

Though'  be  notices  his  defect  of  da^ifcal  erudition,  yet  this  is  not 
taid^tu  diminish  but  to  exalt  his  fame  ;;  for  he  places  the  produc* 
tions  of  his  genius  above  *  all  that  insolent  Greece  or  faatighiy  Rome 
sent  forth.' 

He  passes  on  his  genius  this  deserved  sublimity  of  eulogy,  that 

'  ^0  was  not  of  an  age;  but  for  all  time.* 

He  ad<)res5e8  him  in  terms  whicb  envy  may  hyfracritically  employ 
^towards  (he  living,  but  which  when  hyj^ocrisy  is  no  longer  neces* 
sary,  it  seldom  uses  to  the  dead 

*  My  gentle  Shakespeare, 
'  Swt'ct  swan  of  Avon/ 

.    In  short  in  the  praise  which  Jonson*  bestows  on  Shakespeare  we 
aee  rather  Uie  full  and  mirestraincd  homage  of  unfeigned ^  affection 
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thuu  the  niggardly  poymeni  of  latent  envy  and  concealed  tletractio^. 
The  commendation  isiiot  destroyed  by  any  qualifying  clau!^Horaay  • 
artifice  of  invidiotis  extenuation.  *  Many  years  after  Shakespeare** 
death  Ben  with  warmth  exclaimed,  "  I  Lveii  the  man  and  dohooour 
his  memory  on  thitf  side  idolatry  as  much  as  any*  H^  iva«ia()ecd 
honest  and  of  an  open  and  free  nature,  bad  anexcdtent  phantasyg 
brave  notions,  and  gentle  expressions,  wherein  he  flowed  wiib'  that 
fiicility  that  sometimes  it  was  necessary  be  should  bo  stopsed; 
iuffiamimndus  ernt^  as  Augustus  said  of  Harierins.'  We  bay* 
'  distinct  and  incontrovertibUs  proof  that  Ben  Jonson  did  profess  ta 
esteem  the  worth  and  to  venerate  the  genius  of  Shakespeare,  4ind  not 
a  particle  of  proo/' has  been  adduced  to  shew  that  he  profeased  what 
be  did  not  feel ;  and  that'  like  some  of  his  comnenlAlors,  t^  se* 
cretly  calumniated  whom  he  affected  to  praise..  '  Mr.  Gilchrist  ha« 
timtertaken  a  good  cause  and  he  has  performed  it  with  ability  and 
teal. 

Art.  39.— Hff/rff  to  the  Bearers  of  fVafking  Sticks  end  UmbrtiUit^ 
Itlmstrated  bj/ Six  Engravings.  %s,  6d,  Murray,  Fleet«strcei. 
180B. 

THIS  little  work  is  divided  into  two  parts.  Chapter  first  if  oft 
the  origin,  antiquity,  and  use  of  walking-sticks  and  umbreflai. 
ChapttrP  2d.  on  the  various  modes  cff  miscarrying  walking-sticks  and 
umbrellas,  to  the  general  annoyance  of  all  passengers  in  ihe  streets* 
The  author  btyles  these  miscarriers  of  walking-sticks  «noroachen 
on  the  public  right  of  way,  and  classes  them  under  the  fi»llowii^ 
heads.  1.  The  Fencer;  fi.  theTwirler ;  3.  theArguer;  4.  ibe 
Trailer;  5.  the  Parthian  ;  6.  th^  Unicorn  ;  7*  the  Turtistile.  The 
Umbrella- bearers  he  distinguishes  by  the  characteristic  names  of  ' 
Shield-rbearers,  Sky-strikers,  Mud^scoopers  and  Invenors.  By  ob- 
serving the  directions  here  given  many  a  disastrous  and  ludicroas^ 
circumstance  may  be  avoided  ;  for  example  ; 

'  Many  fix  the  head  of  their  cane  or  umbrella  close  under  the  nrm^ 
preserving  it  firm  in  a  horizontal  position,  or  somewhat  inclining 
upwards  :  hence  an  inadvertent  or  dim-sigbted  follower  receives^he 
dirty  end  in  his  mouth,  or  stabs  his  eye  agninst  the  pointed  icrule,  . 
which,  like  a  reverted  spear,  wounds  chost^  who  follow,  instead  of 
tfatMe  who  meet  its  bearer.  (This  annovr  is  called  the  Parthian, 
who  as  every  body  knows,  while  bis  horse  galloped  shot  hisarroas 
behind  him.)  The  Unicorn  is  the  conver&e  of  the  Parthian.  His 
formidable  born  projects,  and  forces  a  passage  through  the  croud  for 
the  resolute  charger*  The  stick  grasped  by  the  head,  with  the  end 
advanced  in  the  mahner  of  a  spear^r.  bayonet,  cbaracterifeft  thabul* 
lying  buck,  and  many  varieties  of  vulgar  swaggerers.  There  is  more* 
over,  a  species  of  Unicorny  destitute  off f  roc  ity  in  appearance,  but 
^ot  less  incommoding  to  passengers;  he  nay  be  called  the  Unicorn 
au  curne  baiise,  as  he  drives  the  point  of  his  cane  like  a  plough  be* 
|u|-e  him  on  the  pavement.    Thb  ii  an  awkwardness  oi  men  who  art 
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Mibject  to  abstraction  or  iibsence  of  mind,  ar  who  wish  to 
an  air  of  reverie.  The  Tm^stile,  inst«^  of  fixing  his  cane  or  qui* 
brella,  like  the  Parthian,  so  that  it  may  extend  its  whole  length  be* 
bind,  orradvancing  it  wholly  before  like  the  Unicorn,  places  it  un* 
delr  his  arm  in  such  manner  khatat  may  extind  equally  both  behind 
and  before.  Now  though  it  does  not  extend  nearly  so  far  in  either 
4lifaction  as  in  each  of  tb«  former  instances,  it  produces  the  united 
inconveniences  of  both.  In  fact,  a  man  so  circumstaaced  engrossea 
tbe  rightful  portion  of  hreemen  at  least  on  the  pavement ;  and  wbea 
itfetjorns  round  hiastipk  4<^cnbesacircle  of  space  which  might  be 
fairly  occupied  by  five*  Anlibsent  man  of  the  Turnstile  species  was 
Walking  through  a  St  rest,  when  twumen  with  coal  sacks  on  their 
ahoolders  endeavoured  to  pass  on  either  side;  the  elbows  of  th# 
•coal-heavers 'struck,  against  the  extremities  of  his  umbrella  rtka 
.Awce.of  their  advance  rolled  him  into  the  gutter  ;  the  6hi»ck  'otar* 
tfarfcWlhe  coal  sacks  from  the  heads  of  the  bearers  ;  the  unfortunata 
TvTpstiie  wallowed  in  the  mud,  was  sorely  bruised,  and  nearly  bu* 
ried  and  stifled  ander  six  bushels  of  small  coal. .  The  Shield.bearer 
,4rT(^  hi«  Timbrella  before  him^  covering  completely  his  head  an^ 
.iKKly.  He  can  see  no  one  in  front,  and  he  occupies  the  whule  pave- ' 
>  asaat ;.  he«either  ron^  against  ^very  one  before  him,  or  coaspels  then 
to  step  into  the  gutter/  &c. 

The  iii8tr^cli(Uis^vftn  for  carrying  walking  sticks   and  umbrellas 

•with  elegaace  and  ease  are  various  and  judicious.     B«t  the  author 

s, proposes,  a«  the  best  remedy  to  avoid  the  grievances  mentioned»4^  - 

<>pei»anracad9ny  «t  ti^  %ceum  in  the  Strand*  for  the  purpose  af 

diillifig,  ladies  Mftdgenctepn^n  in  the  most  approved  method  of  baad* 

.  Itag  walkiag^licks  ^nd  i)mUrellas  with  a  vu w   to  iodrvi^ual  gtaato 

mnd  general  convenience.    Wc.wottld  moa  earnestly  recommend  our 

ryaung  gentleaa^o^lQimgers  f^nd   loiterers  to  Uke  a  few  lesions,  bgr 

which  means  they  would  be  able  to  present  their  persons  with  mom 

'elegant  efiecl  to  the  iair^se?^  whom  .  they  are  ambitious  to  strike  wiUs 

admiration  of  themselves,  by  the  variety  ofcasy  attitudes  with  which 

they  carry  their  cane$^  tbfir  MuriM,  their  bambooi\  supplejacks^ 

'  eMi^ScQ*  instead  of  soiling  the  elegant  folds  of  the  mantle,,  or  dis«* 

•  e6nc«rHng  the  graceful  i[inglets  of  our  lovely  country-women  who 

adorn  the  streets  of  this  meir<i^Qlis. 


Jjist  of  ArHcles^  zs^hkhtrith  fnany  others,  will  appear  \n  the 
mxt  miimhtr  of  tht  Critical  Rtviexv. 

F6it*snktoit<iif  Junes  the  deeoaif.    .    a  fierfistePi  part  IZ. 
Hasans  transhtian  of.  Partheaopax^  .  Strutt's  Queen  boo  QalL 

de  Blois*  -      .  Memoin  of  Captain  Carletoa. 

Brooke's  Uistorj  of  St.'  Helena.  ^dnev's  Treatise  of  Powers.  - 

}Iimt^*Critical  Snayson  the^er-,    WjpviliboXibertyof  Conscience* 

formers  of  the  London  Theaf  res.      Gladwin*!  Gulistaa  of  Sad j.        ^ 
fiiots  on  BTangelical  Preaching",  by  ' 
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kw.  l.-^A  HUiorv  of  the  earhf  Part  (ff  the  Reign  of  Jama 
the  Secon4  ;  witnan  introduitory  Chapter.  By  tike  Right 
Hon.  Charlet  Jdmet  Fox.  To  ^hkh'  is  added  am  Jpmn* 
diM.  Aio.   1/.  I6i.    Miller. 

WHERE  expectation  has  been  raited  Tiery  high,  dkap* 
fK>iiitmeDt  it  apt  to  eosue.  Even  in  the  comaion  ocenrrett- 
cet  of  life,  the  usual  eflect  of  antictpatioD  it  lo  bkint  *tbt 
edge  of  enjoymeot ;  and,  in  proportidn  at  the  aettsatioii  <ff 
expectancy  is  carried  to  a  higher  pitch,  the  Vj^^l^  ^^f  cook 
vtbnly,  the  mortification  and  disgast.  We  are  wotit  to 
mistake  the  possibilities  of  gratification  ;  and  in  imaglnatlofi 
to-carry  them  bejond  what  is  compatible  with  the  stale  o£- 
hnnan  imperfecdon.  There  are  some  characters  of  whott 
our  admiration  U  so  strong,  and  our  conceptions  of  their 
ability  and  geniussoelevated^that  we  expect  in  their  prodtto* 
tions  a  degree  of  intellectoal  excellence  either  greater  than 
their  capacity,/ or  beyond  what,  in  the  circamstances  in 
Vhich  they  are  placed,  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  al« 
tain* 

Expectation  haa  seldom  been  more  Tividly  excited  than 
by  the  present  history  of  Mr.  Fox.  The  greatness  of  hit 
Ghar«tcter,  the  splendour  of  bis  eloquence,  the  indeptedeooa 
of  his  principles,  his  large  and  comprebeostre  acquaintance 
with  human  affairs,  bis  philosophic  turn  of  thought,  his  w4i- 
dom,  his  sagacity,  his  discrimination,  his  uuTitiated  love  of  li» 
berty,  and  bis  unalterable  attachment  to  truth,  all  conspired, 
from  the  time  the  in  which  publication  was  announced,  lo 
awaken  the  most  lively  curiosity •^'Some  persons  indeed  hate 
complained  that  the  work  basdisappoinled  their  expectations. 
•   CmiT.  Rbt.  Vol.  U.  Jngmt,  1806.  p  ^'' 
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But  instead  of  ascribing  this  to  the  defects  of  the  execution^ 
we  ought  perhaps  to  impute  it  to  unreasonable  expectancy  >or 
to  vitiated  tasle.  But,  whatever  maybe^the  case  with  others, 
for  ourselves  we  can  at  least  declare    that  we  hardly   autici^ 
pated   any   intellectual   pleasure  or  instruction   which  has 
not  been  anipl^  supplied  by  the  perus^U  of  the  work.     Mak* 
ing  those  abatements^  which  candour   will  alviays  make  for 
'  a  posthumous  publication^  and    more  particularly  a  perfor- 
xnanee  which  is  only  a  detached  fragment  of  a  larger  design^ 
vhich  bad  not    received  the  last  revision   and  corrections 
of  the  author,  we  do  most  sincerely  declare,  that  we   have 
,  never  read  any  portion   of  history,  whether  ancient  or  mo- 
dern, with  more  unmingledsatisfacbion.     A  vein  of  phtloso- 
pby  incorporated  with  the  mou  genuine  love  of  liberty^  and 
ivith  the  most  unfeigned  dislike  of  tyranny  and  oppression, 
^perv^dealhe  whole;    The  reflections  are.not  only  golden  but 
■of  the  purest  gold.     In  them  there  is  no  allo^.    They   shew 
Jthat  the  author  united  the  elevated  mind  ot  the  sage  with 
the  benign  and  gentle  disposition  of  the  christian.  I^irough* 
out  the  whole  there  is  a  love  of  truth  which  takes  nbthmg 
•Q  trnstlvhlcb  it -cdD  ascertain  by  scrupulous  research;  whicli 
«XMiiH£s  with  6  critical  ..eye  not  ooly  the  larger  features^ 
but  the  minutest  lines,  not  only  the  mas%y  parts  but  the 
«ir<comatantiaI  niceties  of  every  transaction.     This  is  that 
iCssential  qualification  of  an  historian,  without  which  be  is 
the  author  only  of  poetry  or  romance.    The  laws  of  hia* 
4orical  composition  never  authociae.even  a  single  deviatioa 
frooi  truth,  howe\'ef  trivial  andinsigniBcant  it  may  seem. 
^;  The  narrative  of  history  has  no  concern  except  with  mat* 
-tc;rsof /act ;  and  the  historian,  who  is  impre$;s^d  with  a  pror 
pe^  senate  pf  his  duty,  will  not  for  the  sake  of  heightening,  the 
colouring,  or  multiplying   the  embellishments,  -or   invigo- 
rating the  impression,  admit  any  accessaries  which  did  not 
actually  coexist  wiih,  or  fnake  a  part  of,  the  fj^ct  which  be 
describes.     When  Hume  intimates  that,  previous  to  his  exe* 
cUitioti^  Charles  the  first  was  confined  in  such  a  situation  that 
ht  eould  hear  the  noise  of  the  workmen  fixir^  up  his  scaffold^ 
he  asserted  an  infamous  falsehood   in   order  to   produce  9. 
temporary  effect.     His  object  was  to  excite  the  indignation 
of  the  reader  towards  the  brutality  of  the  republicans,  apdto 
increase  bis  sympathy  for  the  sufferings  of  the  king.    .The 
invention  of  fuch  an  incident  was  a  scaudaloqj;  violation  of 
ikemoraiitj^  oj  history.     But  Mr.  Hume,  with  all  his  preteor 
4ions  to  philosophy,  bad  ^not  veracity  sufficient  for  aq  hisr 
lorian,  ^  His  object  was  to  serve  a  particular  purpose  and  ((> 
aujf  ort  a^pui ticular  hypotbes^si  and  ^l^is  f^nd^t  bim  alix^ost 
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V>ta>lyreeardle8softroth,  particularly  in  those  minute  and 
•MicidentsJ  cvrcumstaDces,  on  which  the  sensaiional  effect 
of  any  occurrence  so  much*  depends.  But  the  dignity  of  ^ 
history,  which  is  constituted  of  justice  and  of  truth,  will  not 
admit  into  its  narrative  any  adventitious  circumstance  which 
it  knows  to  be  fictitious,  whatever  political  purpose  it  may 
serve,  or  whatever  rhetorical  flourish  it  may  make. 

Whatever  other  qualifications  an  historian  may  possess, 
a  defective  regard/or  truth  it  that  which  is  not  susceptible 
iff  compensation.  In  this  transcendent  quality  Mr.  Fox  is 
beyond  all  comparison  superior  to  Hume,  and,  indeed,  we 
should  find  it  difficult  to  name  many  writers  either  in  ancient 
or  in  nodef n  times,  who  in  scrupulous  observance,  of  vera* 
city  can  compare  with  Mr.  ¥ot. 

With  a  strict  regard  for  truth  in  the  relation  of  facts,  the 
tenius  of  history  requires  an  unbiassed  impartiality  in  tho 
delineation  of  characters.  Here  the  historian  is  particularly 
liable  to  err,  as  his  bate  or  bis  affection  may  impel.  And 
though  those,  who  are  dead,  can  hardly  be  said  to  be 
objects  of  friendship  or  of  enmity,  yet  both  friendship 
and  enmity,  particularly  when  connected  with  political 
or  religioua  consideration^,  which  have  not  a^  fugitive 
existence,  often  become  matters  of  inheritance.  But 
Mr.  Fox  is  as  free  as  any  writer  can  be,  from  the  con* 
tagious  influence  of  factious  or  sectarian  sympathy  or 
aversion.  When  he  depicts  a  character,  he  does  not  dip 
his  pen  in  any  ciarrow-minded  partialities  or  dislikes.  In  his 
estimate  of  political  or  individual  worth,  however  obnoxious 
the  person  may  seem,  he  never  omits  any  circumstances  of 
•extenuation  which  can  mitigate  his  enormities,  or  furnish  an 
excuse  for  his  errors.  He  is  neither  indiscriminate  in  his 
censure  nor  bis  praise.  Kings  and  priests  seem  the  object 
of  his  dislike ;  but  then  they  are  only  such  kings  as  are  cha. 
racterised  by  tyranny  and  oppression,  and  such  priests  as 
are  the- aeents  of  intoleraqce  and  superstition.  Mr.  Fox 
considerea  the  kingly  power  as  a  species  of  magistracy  insti- 
.tuled  for  the  good  of  the  people ;  and  he  certainly  respected 
the  sacerdotaToflice  po  farther  than  |is  it  was  rendered  sub« 
servient  to  the  great  ends  of  charity  and  of  peace.  In  these 
respects  he  both  thought  and  reasoned  like  a  christian,  m 
patriot,  and  a  sage. 

U  an  excellent  preface  to  the  work,  which  does  honour  to  the 
eleganceand  the  virtue  of  the  editor.  Lord  Holland  has  thrown 
some  light  on  the  manner  in  which  it  was  composed,  and  fur« 
aishedsom^  few  traits  which  place  the  character  ot'his  uncle  in 
a  very  amiable  and  agreeable  point  of  view«  Though  the  larger    . 
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jyart  of  the  life  oF  Mr.  Fox  was  pMaed  in  Aic  Tortex  of  poK- 
tical  contention ;  yet  tliai  sweet  retirement,  in  wHich  hi» 
mind  might  be  devoted  to  literary  pursuits,  and  hit  b<»Qm 
occupied  by  the  sensibilities  of  social  and  domestic  interest^ 
was  always  the  object  for  which  be  most  anxiously  panted 
in  the  turbulent  scenes  of  public  life.  Aa  be  advanced  ia 
years,  this  desire  increased  in  strength ;  and  in  the  ye^r 
1797>  harrassed  and  opprei^sed  by  a  Yon^  course  of  fruitiest 
opposition  to  a  prodigal  and  ruinous  administration,  he  seri* 
ously  entertained  the  idea  of  retiring  for  ever  from  the 

.  public  stage,  and  consecratiuji;  the  remainder  of  his  days  to 
domestic  enjoyments  and  literary  occopations.  Bui  tbe 
importunities  of  his  friends,  which  tbe  kindneto  of  bis  heart 
would  hardly  suffer  him  to  resist,  prevented  the  accomplish^* 
ment  of  his  design.  And  thongh,  after  the  period  which  we 
havementioned^heonly  occasionally  attended  the  house  of 
Commons  till  the  period  of  Mr.  Adoington's  adminittratioa, 
yet  subsequent  events  caused  him  again  to  appear  rather  with 
sew  than  with  diminished  vigour,  constancy,  and  seal,  in  the 

5 reat  council  of  tbe  nation.  From  this  time^  theiefore,  to  tbe 
eath  of  Mr.  Pitt^  his  historical  labours  meat  have  expe* 
rienced  numerous  interruptions  by  his  parliamentary  attend*, 
ance ;  and  from  tbe  time  of  bis  own  promotion  to  oflice  in 
February  1806,  to  bis  death  in  the  September  fallowing;  the 
prosecution  of  bis  history  must  have  been  totally  aoa- 
pended. 

Tbe  greatest  interval  of  leisure,  which  Mr.  Fox  enjoyeii 
for  the  execution  of  any  literary  undertaking,  must  have 
been  in  the  interval  between  the  niiddle  of  1707  and  of 
ISOl;  but  in  this  period  he  could  have  composed  little 
more  than  bis  introductory  chapter,  for  he  did  not  get  pes* 
session  of  the  documents  which  are  printed  in  tbe  appendiic 
till  ]d02  ;  and  he  could  not  have  made  tise  of  them  till  his 
return  from  Paris  at  the  end  of  that  year.  Tbe  twp  cbap- 
ters,  therefore,  of  tbe  rergn  of  James  II.  though  many  of 
the  materials  might  have  been  previously  collected/  maa| 
liave  been  reduced  into  their  present  form  some  lime  b^ 
Iween  the  beginning  of  180d  and  I806.  In  tbe  first  period, 
therefore,  of  more  man  four  years,  from  179t  to  1801,  Mr.' 
Foxseem^to  have  composed  no  more  than  about  sixty*tix 
paeesof  a  loosely  printed  quarto,  which  would ^amoanl  to 
little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  page  in  a  week  ;  and  in  a 
pa^e  of  twenty-etgfat  lines,  to  a  line  or  about  nme  wotda  ta 
a  nay.  In  the  second  period,  from  the  commencement  of 
1803  to  t&at  of  1806^  the  supi  of  Mr.  Fox't  hbtorieal  labo«rt 
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imy  \m  compuled  at  two  hundred  pages  of  twenty-eigfat 
lipet  \%k%  pagC)  aod  about  nine  words  in  a  line.  To  some  of 
our  ttMdern  aoihon,  whose  brains  breed  like  rabbits,  and 
who  Clin  produce  a  canto  of  rhyme  almost  as  soon  as  Mr* 
Fox  could  exhibit  a  page  of  proscj  this  may  seem  a  very  slow 
rate  of  intellectual  parturition.  Hut  we  are  to  consider^ 
thai  even  in  those  times  in  which  Mr.  Fox  might  seem  to 
eiyoy  most  leisure^  he  was  exposed  to  numerous  avocations. 
His  correspondence  must  have  been  extensive  ;  much  of  his 
time  must  have  been  applied  to  the  visits  of  his  friends,  and 
to  his  own  domestic  arrangements,  to  desultory  reading,  of 
which  he  appears  to  have  been  always  fond,  to  polite  litera^ 
tore,  and  above  all,  to  the  poets  of  ancient  and  modern 
.  times^  the  perusal  of  whose  works  constituted  his  highest 
l^ratification. 

After  these  large  deductions  from  the  time  which  he  could 
call  his  ow.n,  or  which  was  not  engrossed  hy  his  parlia* 
mentary  duty,  the  small  part  which  remained  must  have. 
l)een  emploved  rather  in  research  than  in  composition,  and 
not  #o  much  in.  the  exercise  of  the  pen  as  in  conialting 
books,  coUectii^  information,  comparing  evidence^  balanc- 
ing probabililies,  tracing  reports  to  their  source,  following 
•haracters  throoffh  the  maze  of  contradictory  appearances, 
through  their  different  degrees  or  combinations,  of  inno- 
cence or  guilt,  of  virtue  or  depravity.  The  fragment 
of  history  which  Mr.  Fox  has  left,  though  comparatively 
small,  most  yet  have  been  the  froit  of  no  ordinary  toil* 
Many  persons  would  undoubtedlv  have  finished  the  whole 
hislory  in' the  time  which  it  took  Mr,  Fox  to  write  the  two 
first  books ;  but  would  they  have  examined  not  only  the 
mass  of  im^portant  facts,  but  all  the  minor  particulars,  with 
the  whole  appendage  of  relative  and  subordinate  circum* 
stances  with  the  utmc  mimuientuqfrtMearci,  the  same  indc/a" 
Hgaile  diligence,  the  temc  moral  eand<mr,  and  the  tame  cnti-^ 
ealeagaeiiy  i  Mr.  Foxentered  on  theoffice  of  an  historian^ 
with  a  serious  conviction  of  the  sacred  obligations  which  it 
imposed.  He  felt  that  his  first  duty  was  to  state  nothing 
that  was  felse,  and  wilfully  to  suppress  or  to  disguise  no* 
thing  that  was  true.  But  this  be  knew  that  he  miffht  even  inad- 
vertently do,a^  Ae-^oeik  am/  thing  upon  trfut,  wMch  he  could 
terify  iy  ewdence.  This  necessarily  occasioned  such  a 
depth  and  prolixity  of  research  as  retarded  every  step; 
but  tboueb  it  made  his  pace  skiw,  it  rendered  his  footing 
sore.  We  believe  that  no  historian  can  be  more  safel/ 
trusted  even  in  the  smallest  minutiK  of  detail. 
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Mr.  Pox's  amiable  nephew  bat  commemorated  hiflaera|Mi« 
lous  exactness  '  with  respect  to  all  the  eircumstaneeaof  any 
fact  which  be  wa§  obliged  either  to  relate  or  advert  to/ 
which  rendered  his  progress  »low  by  the  multiplicily  ftfld 
m/muteoe9S  of  the  enqC^iries  whichlt  occasioned. 

*  History/  says  Mr.  Fox  in  one  of  his  letters,  '  goes  on»  biKt  ii 
goes  on  very  slowly.     The  fact  is,  I  am  a  very,  slow  writer,   but  L 

K'omise  I  will  perMvere.  ,  I  believe  I  am  too  scrupulous  both  about 
ngaage  and  facts}  though  with  respect  to  the  latter  it  is  hardly 
possible*  it  is  astonishing  how  many  facts  one  finds  related  for 
which  there  is  no  authority  whatever.  Traditioni  you  wiQ  say» 
does  in  somecases^  but  it' will  not  apply  to  others/ 

Mr.  FoXy  as  we  learn  from  his  own  confession  and  from 
the  information  of  Lord  Holland^ 

'  Was  %s  slew  in  composition,  as  he  was  rapid  in  public  speaking. 
He  had  employed  many  days  in  writing  bis  letter  to  the  electors 
of  Westminster  in  179^;  and  even  the  publication  of  bis  speech  on 
the  late  Duke  of  Bedford  (the  only  instance  in  which  he  ever  revb* 
ed  what  he  had  delivered  in  public)  occupiejl  a  greater  portion  of 
hh  time  than  could  be  easily  imagined  by  thoae  who  were  unac» 
quainted  with  his  scrtrpulous  attention  to  all  the  niceties  oflaiu 
guageJ 

The  tardy  pace  of  his  pen  compared  with  tbe  eloquent 
rapidity  of  his  tongue  offers  rather  a  curioua  phoeoomcDon 
in  the  history  of  mind.  It  shows  that  the  faculties  of  tbe  un- 
derstanding will  not,  any  more  than  those  of  the-body,  readily 
accom^modate  themselves  to  a  new  direction.  What  has 
been  previously  untried  or  little  tried  U  awkwardly  or  diffi* 
cultly  performed.  The  laws  of  mechaaiso^  and  of  babit 
ireem  applicable  to  tbe  operations  of  the  intellect,  Tbe 
mind  of  Mr.  Fox^  which  bad  been  little  employed  ia 
written  composition,  had  been  most  vigorously  and  babi* 
tually  exercised  in  conjunction  with  *tbe  organa  of  >apeech  ^ 
and  hence^  from  the  force  of  association,  the  mere  physicid 
act  of  speaking  rather  assisted  than  impeded  the  activity  of 
his  understanding.  But,  when  instead  of  speaking  bis 
thoughts  with  a  precipitate  and  voluble  utleri^nce,  he  r^ 
curfed  to  the  more  tardy  and  less  accustomed  method  of  set^^ 
ting  them  down  ob  paper  in  orderly  auccessioo,  it  is  proba^ 
ble  that  the  mental  faeulty^itfelf,  whenfirU  e^ereiua  in  a 
newmethedp  was  less  energetio  aod  alert.     When  Mr.  Pos 
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ipoke,  tCseems  to  have  beeo  faU  practice  to  take  the  first 
words  whicb  ofered  ;  and  those,  which  offered^  ihoagh  not 
always  the  best  which  might  have  been  chosen^  were  seldom 
such  as*  did  not  accord  with  the ^moii^ns  of  the  speaker^  aad 
with  the  subject  which  occapied  his  mind.  The  fluency  of 
oratory  is  incompatible  with  any  hesitation  in  the  choice  of 
words.  From  the  effect  of  habit  those  which  are  beat,  will 
generally  coa»e  first  to  hand  f  and,  if  those,  which  comefivst, 
are  not  taken,  there  is  seldom  time  to  wait  for  the  arrtYal  of 
those  which  stay  behind.  But  when  Mr.  Fox  employed  his  pen 
instead  of  his  tongue  for  the  vehicle  of  his  ideas,  the  mode, 
which  he  had  previously  so  Tittle  practised,  was  rendered  diffi* 
eultfrom  the  want  of  that  habit  whieb  alone  produces  faci* 
lity ;  and  in  proportion  as  Mr.  Fox  had  niore^  leisure  td 
chuse  his  expressions,  he  became  more  fastidious  in  the 
choice.  He  seems  to  have  been  at  considerable  pains  ia 
turning  everv  sentence  which  he  wrote.  The  nicest  shade* 
of  meaning  did  not  elude  his  observance,  and  he  applied^  n<f 
fmall  portion  of  critica?  acumen  to  every  word  which  he  em- 
ployeo.  Had  Mr.  Fox  lived  to  write  more,  he  wt>uld  have 
written  with  more  faciltty ;  and  some  parts  of  the  present 
work  evince  a  greater  apijearance  of  ease  than  can  \ie  dis-* 
cerned  in  others;  but  bis  example  may  convince  us  that  he 
who  practices  oratory  ought^  at  the  same  time,  to  cultivate 
the  art  of  composition,  that  he  may  exc^l  in  both. 

In  hisintroauctory  chapter,  Mr.  Fox  casts  a  short  but 
lutninon8,a  rapid  but  discriminating  glance  over  the  principal 
features  of  English  history^  from  the  reign  of  Henry  Vfll. 
to  the  dearti  of  Charles  the  second.  Mr.  Fox  says  that  there 
are  particular  periods  of  history,  which  contain  the  powerful 
but  latent  causes  of  gresit  future  changes,  at  which  the  mind 
is  naturally  invited  to  pause,  and  endeavour  by  the  force  of 
.its  own  reasoning  power,  to  trace  them  into  their  remote 
effects.  The  picture,  which  the  mind  thus  delineates  of  what 
will  1>e  from  what  is,  will  hot*  perhaps  correspond  with  the 
reality;  but  by  comparing  it  with  the  actual  event,  it  will 
tend  to  strengthen  the  powers  of  reflection,  ig  elucidate  the 
true  connection  betweeo  moral  causes  and  effects,  and  to  in- 
erea!>e  the  sagacity  of  the  individual.  If,  for  instance,  we 
place  ourselves  at  the  commencement  of  the  civil  wars 
in  I()40,  and  divesting  ourselves  as  much  as  possible  of 
previous  recollections  endeavour  to  contemplate  the  is« 
sue  from  (he  cau<ses  which  we  behold  in  action,  from 
the  relative  situation  of  the  great  contending  parties,  from 
the  religious  as  well  as  political  ferment  which  pervades  all 
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malui^froiii  the  tkoek  of  ancient  piejudtees  and  the  f^irit  o# 
miaeiitiiiiiovAttoo,  the  concloMODs^  which  we  iboiikl  fonD^ 
voaid  probftbly  differ  from  the  retiUl,  hot  bj  commriiig  oar 
dieory  of  what  would  b^  with  what  actually  Mppenod, 
we  should  learn  to  correct  the  errors  of  our  own  speculattoiia^ 
to  guard  against  those  false  estimates  which  a  auperfioial  vieir 
4f  buosan  affiiirs  is  oontinually  tneiting^ns  to  make,  and  to 
xendei  the  history  of  past  ages  in  the  highest  degren  snb» 
asrYieni  to  our  instruction* 

f  He/  lays  Mr*  Fox, '  ivill  read  bntory  with  most  profit r  who  tba 
mast  canvasses  questions  of  this  nature ;  especially  if  he  ciifi  divest 
his  mind  for  the  time  of  the  recollection  of  the  event  as  it  in  lact 


Itappears  probable  that  it  was  from  this  mode  of  studying 
history,  that  Mr.  Fox  was  enabled  to  add  so  much  to  his  own 
itock  of  intellectual  prescience,  and  to  excel  all  his  contem- 
pomries  in  the  sagacity  with  which  be  could  trace  the  disas« 
t^ous  issue  of  the  councils  which  be  disapproved. 

Mr.  Fox  seems  to  incline  to  the  opinion  that  it  would  have 
been  better  to  have  adjusted  the  differences  with  the  king  by 
treaty  than  to  have  tried  the  haaardous  experiment  of  civil 
WAT  ;  and,  though  be  de^ms  the  insincerity  of  the  king  isn- 
questionable  yet  h^  asks  whether  that  insincerity  ought  notj 
rather  to  fiave  been  'guarded  against  by  treaty  than  alleged 
as  a  pretence  for  breaking  off  uie  negocialion  ? '  Perhaps 
this  advice  is  rather  suggested  by  the  consciousness  of  what 
happened  from  adppting  a  contrary  condudi  than  such  as 
Mr*  Fox  himself  would  have  given  if  he  bad  been  living  at 
the  time.  The  flagrant  perfidy  of  the  kiug^  and  that  reli* 
gious  casuistry,  bv  which  he  readily  dispelled  att  scruples, 
of  conscience  with  respect  to  the  vioh&tioa  of  the  most  so- 
lemn engagements  which  he  might  have  contracted  with 
the  peoplei  seemed  to  render  it  l^ardly  possible  for  the  par* 
liameat  to  treat  with  a  man  whom  no  promises  could  bind> 
and  who  even  carried  in  his  royal  bosom  a  sovereign  sflfeo 
for  the; sanctity  of  an  oath,  when  the  parliament  could  na 
lopger  Gontroul  the  army,  it  became  very  apparent  that  they 
hado^tter  have  treated  with  the  king  at  an  earlier  period  ; 
and  rather  have  risked  the  peril  of  royal  treachery  than  of 
military  iisurpation. 

The  reflections  which  Mr.  Fox  makes  on  the  exe<*utioQ 
of  Charles  evince  his  love  of  liberty  guided  by  the  most 
enlightened  yiews  of  polity  and  tempered  by  a  profound 
feeling  of  humanity*    Charles  evidently  merited  bis  fate,. 
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but  it  .was  Iwib  iinpoUtic   apd  mhoniantoQrge  ihcexecit«  ' 
tioB^   ihoogh  Mr.  Fox  auigna  very  weighty  reasoat  which 
exlenaatp  the  blame.    If  the  governmeat  bad  saiflfeied  the 
kiag  to  escape,  Mr.  Fox  remarks  that 

*  It  would  have  been  aa  act  af  juslke  and  generosity  wholly  uft^ 
exanpled  ;  aod  to  have  graii^  bioi  bit  lifay  would  ba?e  been  one 
amoog  tbe  mora  rare  acts  of  ^virtue.* 

With  respect  to  tbe  example  that  was  proposed  to  be 
set  by  tbe  act,  Mr*  Fox  properijf  observes  that  it  was 
^  wholly  needless,  and  theretbre  unjustifiable  to  set  pne  foe 
kings  at  a  time  when  it  was  intended  (that)  the  office  of  king 
fhoold  be  abolished.'  Tbe  execution  of  Charles  considered 
in  another  view  certainly  tended  to  promote  even  tbe  inter* 
"  est  of  the  sufferer.  By  rendering  him  an  object  of  Sympa*  - 
thy  it  operated  powerfully  in  favour  of  his  family^ ;  and  pre- 

Cred  the  way  tor  their  restoration.  And  it  oertainlv  cannot 
ever  reckoned  politic  to  torn  theaffectionsof  mankind  into 
that  channel  which  is  most  favourable  to  your  enemy.  In 
this  respect,  theref<ire,  tbe  wisdom  of  tbe  measure  most  be 
condemned.    But,  says  Mr.  Fox, 

*  Notwithstanding  what  tba  asof  a  Musoaable  part  of  mankind  may 
*  tkink  upon  this  ^question  it  is  much  to  ba  doubted  whether  this  sia* 
gular  proceeding  hat  not,  as  mueh  as  any  other  circTUmstance,  serv* 
od  to  raise  the  character  of  the  English  nation  in  the  opinion  ol 
Europe  iu  general.  He  who  has  rsad,  and  still  more  hii  who  hn 
heard  in  conversations  discussions  upon  this  subject  by  forsigiiera 
must  have  perceived,  that  even  in  the  minds  of  those  who  condemn 
Ae  act,  the  impression  nuule  by  it  has  been  far  more  that  of  ro» 
speiet  and  admiration  than  that  of  disgust  and  horror.' 

On  the  character  of  Cromwel)/  Mr.  Fox  remarks  tbat 

*  Itmust  ever  stand  high  in  the  Ibt  of  those  who  ndsed  diemsehes 
to  supreme  power  by  the  force  of  their  genius ;  and  among  such, 
even  ii)  respect  of  moral  virtue,  it  would  be  found  to  be  one  of  the 
least  exceptionable,  if  it  had  not  been  tainted  with  that  most  odious 
and  detestable  of  all  human  vices,  hypocrisy.' 

No  vice  jcould  be  so  abhorrent  from  the  frank  aod  ingetxU'* 
ous  nature  of  Mr.  Pox,  as  thai  which  he  has  here  so  forcibly 
stigmatised  ;  and  when  we  consider  the  censure  which  baa 
been  passed  on  it  by  a  hioheb  authority,  we  ate  far  from 
thinking  that  it  occupied  an  unfit  station  in  his  scale  of  tur- 
pitude ;  but  are  inclined  to  beleive  tbat  the  hypocrisy  of  thf 
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fwrttuns  ih  ihe  cfaysrof  CromweH,  like  that  of  the  ii!iethocliit#' 
m  thv  {^resent  (tay,  defjerves  to  be  claMeH  atiifon^  those  cri-* 
AiDaHyabifs  whiclViirenid«io)ipo&iteMo  vktaeySMift  naasi  xn'\^ 
chievou»  in  their  eflects  on  il)€  pehee  and  kappmess  t>^.9t^ 
ciety.  The  iiistorian  severely  and  pointedly  reprobates  the 
character  of  Monk.  He  wih  the  basest  of  the  base  ;  the 
fery  dregs  of  society  coi»ld  not  furnish  any  thihg  morecon* 
temptiblf  and   vile.     *  Personal'  courage/   says   Mr.    For, 

*  appears  lo  have  been  Monk's  only  virtue;  reserve  and 
drssrmufation  made  up  the  whofc  stock  of  his  wisdom.  *  Not 
*>ne  generows  feeling  harboiired  in  his  breast ;  and,  as  if  hirf 
rf>)ect  was  to  be  pre-etnio^t  in'  infamy,  he  laid  the  whole 
Bbirlies  of  the  natten  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  a.monarchr 

*  without  a  single  prdvbion-  in  favour  of  the  cause/  which  he 
liad  professed  to  love  and  sworn-  to  maintain.  Mr.  Fox 
well  characterises  the  reign  of  Charles  the  srt-ond  as  the  era 
uf  bad  governmeiit  and  good  laws. 

'  •Tlie  aboh'tion  of  ifie  coifrt  of  wards,  the  repeal  of  the  writ  dt 
teretieaccmbwren<f(yn  the  trirennial  parliament  bill,  the  estabKsliment 
#ftberigbtsof  ikeHoQft&of  Commons  in  r^ard  to  tfrfpeaebment,' 
tbe  expiration  of  the  license  acjt,  and  Above  all,  tbe-  glorious  stalota» 
of  kabeat  corpus  have  induced  a  modern  writer  of  great^minence  to 
ix,  the  year  i6l9  as  tbe  period,  at  wbtch  our  constitution  bad  ar* 
med  at  its  gce.atest  thftoieucal  perfccftion  ;  but  ho  owas  in  a  sborl 
*  nQta.upoji  ihii  pafsage  aUud<2(i  to  that  the  times  immediately  follow- 
iogiwerc  tim«$  of.grea|  pjactical  oppression.  What  a  6e\d  for  me* 
ditaiiou  dots  this  bbori  observation  from  such  a  man  furnish !  What 
jreficclioos  dnciiit  noi  suggest  to  a  thinking  miudupon.tbe  inefijcacy 
of  human  laws,  and  tbe  imperfection  of  humau  constitutions.  Wo 
ace  callud  from  the  contemplation  of  the  progress  of  bur  cunstittw 
lion,  and  onr  alttotion  iixeii  with  the  most  miouJte  accuracy  to  a 
particular  point  wlu'ii  it  is  said  to  have  risen  to  ils  utmost  perfection. 
Here  ^we are  then  at  the  bes't  moa^iu  of  the  l>est  constitution  that 
cviT  human  wisdom  framed.  What  ifollows?  A  time  of  oppression 
and  nUscrv  not  arising  from  external  or  accidental  ccuises,  such  as 
war,  pestilence,  or  famine,  nor  evfn  from  any  such  alreralionof  thtt 
ti^'svits  might  be  supposed  to  ^tpitair  this  boasted  perfection,  but 
froma  corrupt  and  wicked  uduiunstratiun,  wliich  all  the  so  much 
admired  checks  of  theconsiitiition  were  not  able  to  prevent.  How 
vain  then,  how  idle,  how  presUAipfdous  is  the  opiiuon  that  laws  can 
dpcvery  thing,  and  how  wea^k  and  pernicious  the  maxim  founded 
iipdn  it  O^at  nicaaure"^,  n(»t  men,  aii  lo  be  attonde^  lo  ! ' 

I'he  govenimeiit  of  Cliarlfs  ll»fe    second,   particularly  af- 
ter the  fall  ofiClarendon,  wns  a-  Contiritied  series  of  tolly,  • 
of  exiraviigai'ce,  cruelly,   and   inju»licc.     By   becomio^  a 
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pensicner  on  the  French  •  court  be  becwne  a  traitor  to 
tlie  nalfoD  who  bad  restored  biin  to  the  crown  and  en«t 
trasfeed  him  with  the  reins  of  ^overnmeat ;  and  the  panisb** 
oient  which,  is  inflicted  on  traitors  to  the  sovereign,  might 
with  tenfold  justice  have  been  inflicted  on  the  sovereigi^ 
whojn  contempt  of  tbe  most  solemn  ties  and  of  every  di» 
vine  and  human  obligation,  was  a  traitor  to  his  people.  His- 
tory  hardly  furnishes  the  parallel  of  such  an  unprincipled 
miscreant.  Jacob  sold  bis  birth-right  for  a  mess  of  pottage  } 
but  Charles  pawned  the  right  of  a  whole  nation^  the  civil 
and  religious  liberties  of  ten  millions  of  people  for  a  paltry 
stipend  from  the  court  of  France.  Both  himself  and  fats 
bigoted  brother  were  the  menial  hirelings  of  the  French 
government ;  and  we  think  that  Louis  XlV.  was  truly  gene; 
fous  in  not  insisting  that^  as  they  received  his  wa^es,  tfity 
should  wear  his  livcty.  The  ecclesiastical  tyranny  whiclt 
Charles  exercised  in  Scotland  was  characterised  by  cruelties 
which  were  not  surpassed  in  the  persecutions  of  Diode- 
sia/i*  ,  .  ' 

In  mentioning  the  second  Dutch  war  wluch  bfoke  oat  ii^ 
1672,  Mr.  Fox  pays  a  high  compliment  to  the  pensiodni^ 
De  Witt,  who  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  fury  of  tbe  popuW-c, 
Mr.  Fox  describes  him  as 

*  The  wisest,  best,  ^nd  most  truly  patriotic  mrnister  ibat  eve^ 
appeared.upontb?  public  stage.* 

He  speaks  of  his  death  as  ^ 

<  An  act  of  the  most  crying  injustice  and  ingratitude^/  ^ 

and  as    . 

*  Tbe  most  Completely  disencouragtng.  example,  that  history 
affords  to  tbe  lovers  of  libeity.' 

De  Witt  seems  to  have  resembled  Mr.  Fox  in  his  abhor* 
rence  of  war  and  his  love  of  peace;  in  his  zealous  endeavours 
to  prevent  the  one  and  to  preserve. the  other. 

*  War^'said  De  Witt,  *  is  much  worse  than  an  uncertain  peace. 
And  among  all  pernicious  things,  except  the  intolerable  slavery  of 
being  goTerned  by  the  will  of  a  single  person^  nothing  is  more  mi/* 
cbievous  than  war.'* 

Mr.  Fox  expresses  hiii  decided  unbelief  in  the  popish-  plot 
ofl<>78;  and  %ery  properly,  censures  the  conduct  of,  the 
whigs  on  that  occasion. 

•De  Witt's  true IntMcst of  HolUiKi.    Svo.   S4S. 
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'  'Tet/Temarks  llr*  Fox  with  hihusaal  dkcriminMion,  *I  mm 
9hM'iimtij  be  juBtlj  suspected,  that  it  was  pri^cisely  to  that 
pan  of  their  conduct  whkh  related  to  the*  plot,  aiid  which  is  nMtot 
fepiebeDsihre,  that  they  were  tndehCed  for  their  power  to  make  Hie 
aobJe»  and,  m  some  instances,  successful  struggles  for  libertj^ 
do  so  much  honour  to»their  memory/ 


'To  these  times  of  heat  and  passion,  and  to  one  of  those  parlia* 
IBeots,  u^hich  so  disgraced  themselvet  and  the  nation  by  the  coun- 
teimnce  given  to  Oates  and  Bedloe,  ami  by  the  persecution  of  so 
jMUiy  innocent  victims,  we  are  indebted  for  the  habeas  corpus  act, 
the  most  important  barrier  against  tyraitny,  and  best  framed  protec- 
tion for  ihe  liberty  of  individuals,  that  ever  existed  in  any 
ancient  Or  modem  commonowealth/ 

In  comineotiog  on  the  bill  for  encloding  the  Butte  of 
Toik  from  the  succession,  which  wak  propoaed  in  l87!>, 
Mr.  Fox  con  traits  the  measure  of  exxilosion,  with  the  re- 
alrictiona  which  the  tories  proposed  to  lay  an  a  po)Msb  sikn 
oeesor  ;  and  be  criticises  the  merits  of  the  two  plans  witb 
Ilia  ostnal  alrcDgtb  of  judgment  and  force  of  discrimi* 
nation. 

^  In  coasentiog  to  curtail  the  powers  of  the  crown,  rmtber  thais 
to  alter  the  succession*  they  (the  tones)  were  adopting  the  greater 
to  avoid  the  lesser  evil.  The  question  of  what  are  to  Iw  the  powers 
of  the  crown,  is  surely  of  superior  importance  to  that  of,  who  shall 
#ear  it  ?  Those,  at  least,  who  consider  the  royal  prerogative  aa 
vested  in  the  king,  not  for  his  sake,  but  for  that  of  his  subjects, 
SDttSt  consider  the  one  of  th^se  qnestionsas  much  above  the  other' in* 
dignity,  as  the  rights  of  the  public  ore  mote  yaluable  than  those  of 
an  individual.  In  this  view  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  are  in 
aabstance  and  tfffti  the  ri^s  of  the  people  v  and  these  rights  of- 
the  people  were  not  tu  be  sacrificed  to  the  purpose  of  preserving 
the  succession  to  the  most  favoured  prince,  much  less  taoric  who,  on 
account  of  bis  religious  persuasion,  was  justly  feared  and  suspected* 
In  truth,  the  question  between  the  exdusion  and  restrictions  seems 
peculiarly  calculated  to  ascertain  the  different  views  in  Ivhich  the 
different  parties  in  this  country  have  seen,  and  perhaps  ever  will  see, 
the  prerogatives  of  the  crown.  The  whigs,  who  consider  them 
.as  a  trust  ibr  the  people,  ii  doctrine  which  the  tories  themselves, 
vben  pushed  In  argument,  will  sometimes  admjt,  naturally  think  it 
their  doty  rather  to  change  the  manager  of  the  trust,  than  to  impair 
tha  subject  of  it ;  while  others,'  who  consider  them  as  the  right  or 
properly  of  the  king,  will  as  aatdrally  act  at  they,  would  do  in 
the  case  of  any  other  property ,  and  consent  to  the  loss  or  annihi- 
lafioti  of  «ny  part  of  it,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  remainder 
ta  bim^  whom  they  style  the  rightful  owner.     If  .tha  people  be  the 
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so<v€reign««  and  tke  kitf  the  delegate,  it  is  Mter  to  chanta  die  fcai* 
liff  tban  to  iiijoro  the  fiirm ;  but  if  tbe  kiag  be  the  iproprietor,  it  ia 
belter  tbe  farm  should  be  impaired,  nay^part-6f  it  dettroyed^  Cbaa 
that  tbe  whole  should  pass  over  to  an  usurper.  The  royal  prerogative 
ought*  according  to  the  whiff$  (not  iu  the  case  of  a  popish  successor 
only,  but  in  all  cases,)  to  be  reduced  to  such  powent  as  are  in 
iheir  exercise  beneiicial  to  the  people ;  and  of  (he  benefit  of  these 
they  will  not  rashly  sufifer  the  people  to  be  deprived,  nhether  the 
executive  power  be  in  the  hands  of  an  hereditary,  or  of  an  elected 
king ;  of  a  regent,  or  of  any  other  denomination  of  magistrate  i 
while  on  the  other  hand,  they  who  consider  prerogative  with  reler« 
ence  only  to  royalty,  will,  with  equal  readiness,  consent  either  to 
the  extension  or  the  suspension  of  its  exercise,  as  the  occasional 
interests  of  the  prince  may  seem  to  require.  The  senseless  plea  of 
a  divine  and  indefeasible  right  in  James,  which  even  the  legislature 
was  incompetent  to  set  aside,  though  as  inconsistent  with  the  decla* 
rations  of  parliameatinthe  statute  book,  and  with  the  whole  prac* 
Cice  of  the  English  constitution,  as  it  is  repugnant  to  nature  and  cqim* 
mon  sense,  was  yet  warmly  insisted  upon  by  the  high  church 
party.  Such  an  argument,  as  might  naturally  b«  expected,  oper* 
ated  rather  to  provoke  the  whtgs  to  |)erseveraiice,  than  to  dissuade 
them  from  their  measure  :  it  was,  in  their  eyes,  an  additional  merit 
belonging  to  the  exclusion  bill,  that  it  strengthened,  by  one  instance 
more,  -  the  authority  of  former  statutes,  in  reprobating  a  doctrine 
which  seems  to  imply,  that  man  cnn  have  a  property  in  his  fellow 
Creatures.  By  far  tbe  best  argument  in  favour  of  the  restriction^ 
y  the  practical  one,  that  they  could  be  obtained,  and  (bat  the  ex* 
elusion  could  not ;  but  the  value  of  tliis  argument  is  chiefly  proved 
by  the  event.  Th^  exclusionists  had  a  fair  prospect  of  success,  anil 
their  plan  being  clearly  the  best^  tbey  were  justified  in   pursuing 

Mr.  Fox  very  iuslljr  and  very  pointedljr  reprobatea  tbe 
^isingeQuous  conduct  Y>f  Hume  in  excnlpaling  Charles  front 
tbe  murder  of  Sidney,  when  both  tbe  jury  and  the  Judge 
were  the  mere  creatures  of  tbe  court. 

*  Widely.'  says  Mr.  Pox,  *  as  I  dilbr  from  him  upon  many 
other  occasions,  this  appears  to  me  the  most  reprehensible  passage 
of  his  whole  work.' 

The  truth  of  history  ia  almoat  tbe  only  pmiishmeot  wbicl^ 
can  be  inflicted  on  tbe  crimea  of  kingg.  But  if  this  truth  be; 
violated,  and  tbe  page  of  history  be  servilely  prostituted  tO| 
pallialie  tbe  outra^ea  of  tyrants,  one  of  tbe  strongest  barriei's 
against  tlie  injustice  and  cruelty  of  sovereigiu  is  removed  ; 
and  the  historian  is  guilty  of  an  act  which  is  most  peroioious 
to  the  interests  of  hit  feliolT  creatnret  not  only  in  the  pre- 
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sent  %lit  in  «)l  future  times.  The  importance  of  bistortcal 
truih,  when  ^viewed  in  this  light,  ascends  to  the  highest 
p)tcb  of  moral  obligatiwK  Thoqgh  in  point  of  literary  exe- 
cution the  hiiJtory  of  Mr.  Fox  is  inferior  to  that  of  Hume ; 

et  in  point  of  strict  adherence  to  truth  the  history  of  Mr. 

'lime  is  more  than  proportionally  inferior  to  that  of  Mr.  Fox. 
We  cannot  pass  by  the  reflections  which  Mr^  Fox  makes 
on  the  deaths  of  Russel  and  of  Sidney. 

*Thus  fell  Rnssel  and  Sidney^  two  names  that  will,  it  is  hoped, 
be  for  ever  dear  to  every  English  heart.  When  their  memory  shall 
cease  to.be  an  object  of  respect  and  veneration^  it  requires  nospiiit 
of  prophecy  to  foretel  that  English  liberty  will  he  fa»t  approach* 
ing  to  its  final  consummation.  Their  deportment  was  such  a» 
might  be  expected  from  men  who  knew  themselves  to  be  suffer* 
ing,  not  for  their  crimes,  but  for  their  virtues.  In  courage  they 
ivere  equal,  but  the  fortitude  of  Russel,  who  was  connected  witb 
(he  world  by  private  and  domestic  ticis,  which  Sidney  had  not,  was 
put  to  the  severer  trial  ;  and  the  story  of  the  last  days  of  this  ex- 
cellent mnn^slife  Alls  the  mind  with  ,such  a.  mixturei  of  teiidertitss 
and  admiration,  that  1  know  not  any  scene  in  history  that  more 
powerfully  excites  our  sympathy  or  goes  more  directly  to  th^ 
^earU' 

'  .  Mr.  Fox  characterises  Charles  IL  as  unprincipled,  un«. 
grateful,  mean  and  treacherous,  vindictive  and  remorseleKs^ 
He  allows  him  to  have  possessed  a  small  portion  of  those 
qualities  which  make  an  approach  to  the  nature  of  the  amia* 
ble.     ^  He  was  gay  and  affable/  and  though  he  wanted  the 

'  pride  of  an  elevated  character,  *  he  was  at  least  free  from 
haughtiness  and  insolence.*  We  agree  with  Mr.  Fox  in 
classing  the  kindness  of  Charles  towards  his  mistfesses,  his 
affection  for  his  children  and  his  relations  among  the  best 
'parts  of  his  character  ;  though  we  are  aware  that  the  rigid 
censor  who  confounds  not  only  the  nicer  lineaments  bat 
the  broad  features  of  virtue  and  of  vice  will  object  to  this 
ptirt  of  the  praise  which  the  historian  bestows.  But,  in  a 
disposilion  like  that  of  Charles,  which  was  radically  bad, 
which  was  obdurately  sel6sh,and  strangely  insensible  tothe 
misery  and  the   happiness   of  bis  fellow-creatures/  we   are 

Jiappy  to  remark  any  trait  that  lessens  our  general  abhor« 
rence  and  wears  even  the  semblance  of  philanthropy. 
Of  the  religion  of  this  monarch  we  may  remark  that  he 
neViM  had  any,    though  he  often  eountcrftited  the  appearance. 

PRAYING  AND  KNEKLINO    CONSTITUTE  THK    RELICIOM  OF 

COUNTS ;  and,  when  ii  suited  bis  purpose,  Charles  could 
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pray  and  kneel.  .In  bisjoiith  hit  miail  had  been  imBoed 
with  tb«  popish  9yp<^rfliitton ;  in  his  maturer  ^^ears  he  was 
both  practically  and  professedly  an  infidel,  bat  towards 
the  close  of  his  life  he  seemed  willing  to  stifle  the  regrets  of 
conscience  under  the  mummery  of  Ibe  church  of  Rotne^ 
*  James  no  soonermounled  the  throne  than  he  began  to 
uct  as  if  he.  had  strcceeded  to  an  established  despotism^ 
He  ordered  Iheduties^o  be  paid  as  in  the  fornjer  reign  wilb^ 
out  waiting  till  they  had  been  legalised  by  parliament. 
Indeed  beseems  to  have  beea  detern^ined  to  govern  witliout 
the  concurrence  of  that  assembly.  But^  at  this  toonaent^euch 
seemed  the  apathy  of  thepeojple  to  thisinfractionof  the  con** 
stitutioni  that  no  Hampden  arose  to  resist  the  arbitrary  exac* 
tion  of  the  monarchy,  though^  a$  Mr,  Fox  remarks  it  U 
doubtful^ 

I-  / 

*  Whether  even  the  most  corrupt  judges,  if  the  quettiou  had  bcscn 

tried^  would  have  bad  the  audacity  to  decide  it  agaiijst  the  subjcct^^* 

Bat  instead  of  experiencing  resistance  the  court  received 
Addresses  full  of  the  most  fulsome  flattery  and  the  most  uo^ 
qualified  servitude.  Yet  in  about  three  years  -from  this  pe. 
riodj  when  not  one  individual  was  fQund  courageous  enough 
to  grapple  with  the  power  of  tlie  despot^  this  very  oppressor^ 
from  one  of  those  changes  of  opinion  which  tyranny  must 
sooner  or  later  produce^  was  a  fugitive  from  his  (ingdooi 
and  an  outcast  from  l:is  throne.  What  an  instructive  le«*> 
son  for  subjects  and  for  sovereigns  !  !! 

One  of  the  primary  objects  of  James's  reign  as  well  as  that  of 
bis  predecessor  was  to  connect  himself  with  France  by 
jj^caniary  ties  in  order  to  become  the  more  absolute  at  home 
^nd  the  more  independent  on  the  bounty  of  an  English  par- 
liament. We  agree  with  Mr.  Fox  in  thinking  that  this  wai 
the  first  object  of  the  king,  and  that  the  plan  of  establishing 
popery  was  a  subordinate  consideration.  The  reflections 
^  which  Mr.  Fox  makes  on  this  subject  are  too  important  to 
1^  omitted* 

*The  lory  historians,*  says  be,  •  especially  such  of  tbem  as  arc  not 
Jacobites,  have  taken  much  pains  to  induct  us  to  attribute  the 
'violences  and  riltgalities  of  this  reign  to  James's  religion,  which  was 
peculiar  to  him,  rnther  than  to  that  desire  of  absolute  power,  which 
so  many  other  princes  have  had,  have,  ami  always  will  Have  in 
common  with  him.  1*he  policy  of  soch  misrepresentation  is  ob* 
-viou!!.  Jfthii  period  is  to  be  considered  as  a  period  insulated,  as  it 
^ere,  and  unconnected  with  the  general  course  of  history,  and  if 
Ibe  events  of  It  are  to  be  attributed  exclusivelyi  to  the  particular 
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character  and  partieutHr  alUcknaaU  of  the  Mooardi,  tka  lole  in* 
fer^Dce  will  be,  that  we  muil  not  have  a  catholic  for  oor  kiogy 
whereas,  if  we  ooasUer  it^  which  hiitoiy  will  warrant  m  to  clo>  m 
a  part  of  that  system  which  had  been  pursoed  by  all  the  Stuart 
kings,  as  well  prior,  as  subsequent  to  the  restoration,  the  lesaoii 
which  it  affords  is  ^ty  difierent,  as  well  as  Car  more  instmctivc/ 

It  teachei  ns  to  watch  the  power  oF the  crown  witban  tm* 
ceasing  jealousy  ;  b;^  which  alofae  the  poblic  liberty  can  h€ 
aecured,  and  neveri-in  order  to  obtain  any  partial  bhoefita^to 
barter  away  the  great  blessings  of  civil  hberty. 

We  shall  not  detail  the  butchery  that  was  practised  in 
Scotland  on  the  conventiclers  and  other  non«conformista, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale^  or  relate  the 
massacre  of  the  Cameronians  who  were  bunted  by  blood 
bounds^  or  shot  like  wild  beasts,  but  hasten  to  the  character 
which  Mr.  Fox  draws  of  the  Cborch  party  at  this  period, 
the  opposite  influence  of  whose  religious  and  political  teneta 
be  describes  with  his  usual  nicety  of  discernment,  and  Hi  a 
manner  which  throws  considerable  light  on  contemporary 
events  and  on  subsequent  transactions* 

<  Ohedience/  says  Mr.  Fox, '  without  retenre»  an  abliorrence  of 
all  resistance,  as  contrary  to  the  tenet's  of  their  religion,  are  the 
principles  which  they  professed  in  their  addresses,  their  sermons^ 
and  their  decrsesat  Oxford ;  and  surely  nothing  short  of  such  prin- 
ciples could  make  men  esteem  the  latter  years  of  Charles  the  Se- 
cond and  theopening  of  the  reign  of  the  successor,  an  era  of  national 
happiness  and  exemplary  gorernment.  Yet  this  is  the  representa* 
tion  of' that  period,  which  is  usually  made  by  historianst  and 
4)ther  writers  of  the  church  party.  *  Never  were  fisirer  proBMses  on 
pae  side,  nor  greater  generosity  on  the  other,*  says  Mr.  Echaoi* 
<  The  King  had  as  yet,  in  no  instance,  invaded  the  righst  of  his  snh* 
jccts,'  says  the  author  of  the  Caveat  against  the  whigs.  Thus  as  long 
as  James  contented  himself  with  absolute  power  in  civil  matters,  and 
did  not  make'  use  of  his  authority  against  the  church,  every  thing 
went  smooth  and  easy ;  nor  is  it  necessary,  in  order  to  accoont  for 
the. satisfaction  of  the  parliament  and  people,  to  have  recourse  to 
any  implied  compromise,  by  which  the  nation  was  willing  to  yiell 
its  civil  liberties  at  the  price  of  retaining  its  religioai  constttocioa. 
The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  the  king,  in  asserting  his  ttnlimited 
power,  rather  fell  in  with  the  httnonr  of  the  prevailing  party,  than 
offered  any  violence  to  it*  Absolute  power  in  civil  matters,  nndjer 
the  specious  namea  of  monarchy  and  prerogative,  foraied  a  moat 
essential  part  d  the  Toiy  creed ;  but  the  order  in  which  church 
and  king  are  placed  in  the  nvourite  device  of  the  party,  is  not  ac« 
cideatal,  and  is  well  calculated  to  show  the  genuine  principles  of - 
such  among  theas  as  are  not  corrupted  by  influence.    Accordin^y, 
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at.tlie'scyqiid  of  this  reign  vi]|  alMindtotry  show,  wbeh  tbey  found 
themselves  compelted  to  make  an  option,  they  preferreilywithout  any 
degree  Qf  inconsistency!  their  first  idol  to  their  second,  and  when 
they  could  not  preserve  iToth  church  and  king  declared  for  the  for- 
mef.' 

Thus  we  find  that  it  was  not  the  hatred  of  despotism  nor 
•  the  love  of  liberty  in  the  tories^  but  only  an  atlachaienl  to' 
a  certain  form  ot  churcA^govertiment  and  to  certain  specula'^ 
iive  tenets,  which  caused  the  church  faction  to  unite  for  u 
season  with  the  whigs  in  order  to  save  the  consiitution.  The' 
king  with  the  permission  of  the  tories  might  have  been  as  abso* 
lute  as  he  wished  if  he  would  have  espoused  the  infaltibililif  of 
the  church  ^England  rather  than  that  of  tke  church  of  R6me. 
Jame?  therefore  evidently  lost  the  crown,  not  by.  violattng 
the  liberty  bfihe  subject,  but  by  offending  |he  pride  and  con- 
travening the  opinions  of  the.  eslublished  hierarchy.  The 
church  party  regarded  with  indifference  his  despotic  ii^nova-, 
trons  on  the  civiT^bul  were  sensitively  alive  to  bis  aggressions 
on  the  ecclesiastical  const)  l-utian.  Their  prepossessions  wereaa 
strong  one  way  as  those  of  James  were  another;  and  they  both, 
happened,  fortunately  for  the8uccessoftherevolution>tospli| 
qu  a  point  on  which  neither  would  yield.  The  popish  pro^ 
pensitiee  of  the  king  caused  tlie  church-party  to  throw  their- 
strength  into  the  scale  of  the  wbigs  in  their  noble  exertiona 
lo  place  tbe  prince  of  Orange  on  the  throne.  They  faated-the 
whigsless  than  tt^ey  abhorred  (be  pope  ;  and,  though  tbey> 
would  Willingly  have  endured  the  most  abject  servitude,  they 
eouid  not  brook  the  mass.  They  worshipped  two  idols,  un- 
der the  denomination  of  church  and  king ;  but,  when  the^ 
kii)g  turned  against  the  church,  they  turned  against  the 
king.  In  his  third  chapter  Mr.  Fox  exhibits  a  very  ctrcum« 
stantial  and  detailed  account  of  the  unsuccessful  atteriipta 
which  were  made  by  the  dukes  of  Monmouth  and  Argvie  tp 
subvert  the  tyranny  of  James.  This  is  a  very  interesting 
part  of  his  work.  The  fate  of  both  these  unfortuiia^  ao« 
olemen,  and  particularly  the  latter,  is  very  feelingly  and  im- 
pressively told.  Here  the  artless  simplicity  of  Mr.  Fox's 
narrative  appears  to  singular  advantage ;  and  yft  believe 
that  there  is  no  reader  of  taste  who  will  not  say  that  bia 
description  of  the  defeat,  the  execution,  atid  the  sufferings  of 
Argyle,may  vie,  in  point  of  classical  perspicuity  and  ^nsa- 
tional  effect,  with  any  thing  in  Hume.  He  who  can  rea4 
it  without  emotions  of  admiration  aod  of  love  for  the  un* 
aiiected  display  '  of  aN  that  is  sublime  and  amiable  ia 
Ibetiumain   character,    must  be  destitute  not  only  of  sensi* 

Crit.  Ke.s.  Vol.  14.  August,  1B08.  A  a 
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bility  but  of  virtoe.  In  Argyle  we  ditcern  all  that  is  great, 
ihagDaniinous.and  amiable,  most  happiljrtempered  and  com* 
billed  ;  we  »ee  the  courage  of  the  hero,  ihe  disinterested* 
Hess  of  the  patriot,  exalted  and  adbrncd  by  the  humility, 
the  gentleness,  and  the  patience  of  the  christian.  Oar  limits 
vill  not-  permit  us  to  extract  more  than  a  part  of  the 
•imple,  the  touchihg  and  beautiful  description  which  Mr. 
fox  haa  e)clnb'ited  of  the  mind  and  heart  of  this  virtooui 
noblethan,  during  the  trying  period  of  his  Imprisonment  and 
at  his  execution.  But  though  we  can  give  only  apart  wc 
mfe  sure  that  the  curiosity  of  the  reader  wnl  notrest  contents' 
td  without  pet  using  the  whole. 

'*  In  recounting  the  failure  of  his  expedition^  it  is  inapossible  for 
him  not  to  touch  upon  what  be  deemed  the  misconduct  of 
bi$  frieiidls  ;  and  this  is  the  subject  upon  which,  of  all  others,  bis 
ipjnd  roust  have  been  most  irritable.  A  certain  debcnpiion  of 
friends  (the  worus  describing  tbero  aic  omitted)  were  all  ot  thera| ' 
Without  exceP'i<>u«  hi**  greatebi  enemies,  boih  to  betra^r  and  destroy 
bim  ;  and  ♦  *  *  *  *  and  •  •  •  *  *  •  Jbe  names  again  otnit. 
ted)  were  the  greatest  cause  of  his  rout,  and  his  being  taken,  though 
pot  designedly  he  acknowledges,  .but  by  ignorance^  cowardice,  and 
f action. This  !>entence  had  scarce  escaped  him^  wht- n,  ii«)twithstand* 
rng  the  qualifying  words  with  which  his  candour  had  ac* 
dditted  I  he  last  mentioned  persons  of  intentional  treachery,  it  ap« 
Beared  too  harsh  to  his  gentle  nature  ;  and  declaring  himself  dispieas* 
•dwith  the  bard  epithets  he  had  used,  be  desiies  they  may  be  pat 
out  of  any  account  that  is  to  be  given  of  these  transactions/ 

*  When  be  is  told  that  be  is  to  be  put  to  the  torture,  he  neither 
Vreaksout  into  any  bigbi-sounding  bravado,  any  premature  vauats 
of  the  resolution  with  which  he  will  endure  ii,  nor  on  the  other 
band,  into  passionate  exclamations  on  the  cruelty  of  his  eneniie^or 
unmanly  lamcniations  of  bis  fate  :  after  stating  that  orders  were  ar* 
lived  that  he  must  be  tortured  unless  be  answers. all  questions  upon 
oath,  he  simply  adds  that  he  hopes  God  will  support  him  ;  and  tnea 
leaves  off  writing,  not  from  any  want  of  spirits  to  proceed,  but  to 
enjoy  tie  consolatiou  which  wi«»  yet  leftbim,  the  countess  beiiig 
jiist  then  admitted/ 

« Religious  concen*>in  wtiich  he  seems  to  have  been  yery  serious 
and  siticeie,,  engaged  much  of  bis  thoughts  i  but  his  religtoii  was  of 
that  genuine  kind,  whicb»  by  representing  the  performance  of  our 
duties  to  our  neighbour  as  the  most  acceptable  service  to  God« 
strengthens  all  the  charities  of  social  hfe.  While  be  anticipates 
with  a  hope  approaching  to  certainty,  a  happy  futurity,  he  does  not 
forget  those  who  have  been  justly  dear  to,  him  in  this  world.  H« 
writes  on  the  day  of  bis  execution  to  his  wife  and  some  other  rcla* 
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tions,  for  whom  he  seems  to  have  entertained  a  sort  of  parent^  ten* 
derness,   short,  but  the  most  affectionate  letters,  wherein  he  gives 
them  the  greatest  satisfaction  then  in  his  power,   by  assuring  them 
of  hit  composure  and  tranquillity  of  mind,  and  refers  themfor  fu». 
Iher  consolation  to  those  sources  from  which  he  derived  his  own. 

*  He  states  that  those,  in  whose  hands  he  is,  had  at  first  used  him 
bardly,  but  that  God  had  melted  their  hearts,  and  that  he  w«s  now 
treated  with  civility/  as  an  instanceof  this  he  mentions  the  liberty 
which  he  had  obtained  of  sending  a  letter  to  one  of  his  friends. 

^  Never  perhaps  did  a  few  sentences  present  so  striking  a  picttirtt 
of  a  mind  truly  virtuous  and  honorable.  Haroic  courage  fs  the 
least  part  of  his  praise,  and  vanii^hes,  as  it  were,  from  our  sight 
t\ ben  we  contemplate  the  sensibility  with  which  he  acknowledges 
the  kindness,  such  as  it  is,  of  the  very  men  who  arc  leading  him. to 
the  scaffold ;  the  generous  satisfaction  which  he  feels  on  reflecting 
that  no  confession  of  his  has  endangered  his  associates  ;  and  above 
all  his  apxiety»  in  such  moments,  to  perform  all  the  duties  pf 
friendships  and  gratitude,  not  only  with  the  most  scrupulous  ex* 
actness,  but  with  the  most  considerate  attention  to  the  feelings  as 
^ell  as  to  the  interests  of  the  person  who  was  the  object  of  them/ 

*  Beihre  he  left  the  castle  he  had  his  dinner  at  the  usual  hour, 
at  which*  he  discoursed,  not  only  calmly,  but  even  cheerfully  with 
Mr.  Cbarteris  and  others*  After  dinner  he  retired,  as  was  his  cus«' 
turn,  to  his  bed  chamber,  where,  it  is  recorded,  thet  he  slept  Quietly 
for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  While  he  was  in  bed,  one  of  the 
members  c»f  the  council'  came  and  intimated  to  the  attendants  a 
desire  to  speak  with  him  :  upon  being  told  that  the  earl  was  asleep, 
and  had  left  orders  not  to  be  disturbed,  the  manager  disbelieved 
the  account,  which  he  considered  as  a  device  to  avoid  Jurther 
questionings.  To  satisfy  him,  the  door  of  the  bed  chamber  was 
half  opened,  and  he  then  beheld,  enjoying  a. sweet  and  tranquil 
slumber,  the  man,  who  by  the  doom  of  him  and  his  fellows,  was  to 
die  within  the  space  of  two  short  hours!  Struck  with  the  sight  he 
hurried  out  of  the  room,  quitted  t|he  castle  with  the  utmost  preci« 
pitation,  and  hid  hhnself  in  the  lodgings  of  an  acquaintance  who 
lived  near,  where  he  flung  him:ielf  upon  the  first  bed  that  presented 
itself,  and  had  every  appearance  of  a  man  suffering  the  roost  ex- 
cruciating torture.  .  His  friend  who  had  been  apprized  by  theser* 
vant  of  the  state  he  was  in,  and  who  naturally  concluded  that  he  was 
'ill,  offered  him  some  wine.  He  refused,  saying,  *  No  no,  that  will 
Dotbelpme;  i  have  been  in  at  Argyle.and  saw  him  sleeping  as 
pleasantly  as  ever  roan  did,  within  an  hour  of  eternify.  But  as 
lor  me— »•'  The  name  of  the  person  to  whom  this  anecdote  relates 
is  not  meotioned,  and  the  truth  of  it  may  therefore  be  fairly  cunsi* 
dered  as  liable  to  that  degree  of  doubt  With  which  men  of  judgment 
receive  every  species  of  traditional  history.  Woodiow,  ho.wever, 
whose  veracity  is  above  -suspicion,  says  ha  had  it  from  \he  most 
vuquestiottabie  authority.     It  is  not  in  itself  unlikely,  and  who  is 
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there  that  would  not  wish  it  true }  What  a  satisfactory  spectpclc 
to  a  philosophical  mind,  lo  see  the  oppressor,  in  the  zenith  of  his 
power,  envying  his  Tictim !  What  an  acknowledgment  of  the  supe- 
riority of  virtue !  what  an  affecting,  and  forcible  te^imony  tu  the 
value  of  that  peace  of  mind  y  which  innoct'ure  alon/e  cnn  confer!. 
We  know  not  who  this  man  was ;  but  when  we  refleci  that  the  ^uilt 
which  agonized  him  was  probabjy  incurred  for  the  ^ake  of  some  vain 
title,  or  at  least  of -some  increase  of  wealth  which  he  did  not  want» 
'  and  possibly  If  new  not  how  to  enjoy,  our  disgust  is  turned  into  some* 
thing  like  compassion  for  that  very  foolish  class  ot  men,  whom  (he 
lyorld  call  wise  in  their  generation/ 

On  the  scaffold  Argyle  exhibited  that  truly  interesting 
picture  of  firmness  and  mildne.«>s,  which  were  showii 
throughout  his  whole  conduct,  and  were  mingled  in  the 
nicest  proportions  in  bis  character. 

*  We  ought  not/  said  he  in  his  speech  upon  the  scaffold,  *  to 
despise  our  afflictions  nor  to  faint  under  them  We  must  not  suffer 
ourselves  to  be  exasperated  sgainitt  the  instrumtnts  of. our  trou« 
bles,  nor  by  fraudulent,  nor  pusillanimous  compliances,  bri|ig 
j^uilt  upon  ourselves ;  fainthearts  are  ordinarily  false  hearts  i  chocs* 

,  iisg  sin  rather  than  suffering/ 

*  He  embraced  his  friends,  gave  some  tokens  of  remembrance 
to  his  son  in-law,  Lord  Maitland,  for  his  daughter  and  grand-chil* 
dren,  stript  himself  of  part,  of  his  apparel,  of  which  .he  iikewisa 
made  presents,  and  laid  .his  head  upon  the  block.  Having  uttered 
A  short  prayer,  he  gave  the  signal  to  the  executioner,  which  was 
instantly  obeyed,  and  his  head  severed  from  his  boriy.  Such  were 
the  last  hoursi  and  suc^  the  final  close,  of  this  ^reat  man's  life. 
May  the  like  happy  serenity  in  such  dreadful  circumstaiices,  and 
e  death  equally  glorious,  be  the  lot  of  all  whom  tyranny,  of  what- 
ever denomination  or  description,  shall  in  any  age,  or  in  any  coun- 
tryi  call  to  expiate  their  virtues  on  the  scaffold  */ 

Mr.  Fox  then  gives  a  very  particular,  impartial,  and  la* 
minous  account  of  the  expeditiocr,  defeat  and  execution  of 
"^ Monmouth,  which  closes  the  fragment  of  his  history.  The 
reader^  who  will  compare  this  part  of  his  narrative  with 
tliatof  Mr.  Hume,  will  perceive  that  Huiue  has  condensed 
into  a  much  shorter  compass  most  of  the  prominent  featorea 
of  the  story,  but  has  omitted  some  important  partieolara 
which  throw  much  light  on  the  character  of  the  actors,  and 
the  spirit  of  the  times*  Mr.  Fox  has  painted  with  great 
vivacity  the  manner  in  which  Monmouth  was  peraecated, 
even  on  the  vei'y  scaffold^  by  the  bigotry  of  his  s|piritual  at- 
tendants.    Instead  of  suo^ing  bim  in  his  last  moment^ 
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instead  of  endeavouring  to  elevate  his  soul  above  the  mourn- 
ful scene  around  hiai  to  the  contemplation  of  a  happy    futa* 
riiy,  thej  not  only  repeatedly  but  rudely   and    unfeelingly' 
urged  him  io  a cknotx. ledge   the  doctrine  of  non-remtance  to 
he  truet  and  to  make  other  confessions  about  controverted 

K'nts,  which,  at  that  time,  were  equally  useless  and  absurd* 
ese  pious  instructors  seem  4o  have  imagined  that  Mon- 
mouth had  n(*  chance  (xf  eternal  bliss  without  firsts  cxpres- 
iing  his  assent  to  their  orthodox  speculations.  Bat  the  un^ 
fortunate  prince,  without  expressing  any'  resentment  at  the 
harrassinginsolpnce  of  his  clerical  admonishers^  behaved 
^ith  great  firmness,  serenity,  and  resignation  in  these  trying 
moments;  and,  if  he  had  ma^nitested  ^mueh  inconstancy  m 
bis  lite,  be  may  be  said  to  have  expiated  that  frailty  by  the 
placid  fortitude  of  his  death.  The  attempt  of  Monmouth 
was  ili.timed,  and. badly  planned  ;  hut  yet  we  think  that  it 
would  have  been  '.successful  if  it  had  been  more  vigorously 
executed.  The  want  of  decision  in  his  councils^  and  of  ra- 
pidity in  his  movementiy  proved  the  rain  of  his  cause. 

*  There  it  no  point/  says  Mr.  F<»x,  *in  human  concerns 
wherein  the  dictates  bf  virtue  and  worldly  prut  ence,  are  so  idco« 
Cifii'd  as  in  this  great  question  of  resistance  by  furce  to  an, established 
goventment.'  , 

In  the  attempt  of  Monmouth  we  are  doobtful  whether  we 
can  applaud  the  purity  of  his  intentions  ;  but  we  cannot 
cei tain ly  commend  the  prudence  of  his  means.  His  cha- 
racter is  drawn  by  Mr.  Fox  with  his  usual  force  of  discrimir 
nation  aiid  love  of  truth  —We  must  now  bring  this  article 
taa  clos«  J— we  shot  the  book  with  deep  regret  that  the  aa- 
fhof  did  not  llye  to  finish  what  he  had  begun*.  The  senti- 
ments of  pure,  rational,  uuvitiafed  liberty,  with  which  the 
present  fragment  glows  in  every  page,  the  exalted  spirit 
of  patriotism  which  it  inspires,  when  infused  into  his 
artless  recital  of  I  he  causes  which  led  to  the  revolution, 
bis  description  of  the  different  parties  who. opposed  or  who 
favoured  that  gforious  event,  and  his  philosophic  and  com* 
pre4iensive  vieVva  of. its  principles  and  jts  consequences, 
Aiiflht  have  iterved  to  reanimate  that  almost  lifeless  form  of 
roBt*ic  SPIRIT,  which  seems  breathing  its  last,  under  the 
pressure  of  exorbiftant  taxation,  and  have  counteracted 
that  tndiffsrenee  to  the  principle  of  liberty  and  that  propen. 
iity.to  servitude,  which  are  so  prevalent  in  these  evil  times. 
Biitjwetraat  li)at.  the  genius  of  cons|itutional  freedom  is  not 
for  ever  buried  in  the  grave  of  Fox ;  and  that  tfie  same  love 
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of  liberty,  which  oncelbriiled  in4iis  own  generous  bosom,  is 
still  cherished  in  the  bosoms  of  his  friends. 

Of  the  present  performance,  the  prevailing  characteristic 
is  a  simphcity,  which  is  sometimes  polished  into  elegance^ 
bift which  more  often  presents  the  natural,  easy  flow  ofa  story 
told  asth^  facts  arose  without  any  adventitious  decorations^ 
>io  flowers  of  rhetoric  §re  strewn,  over  the  artless  tale.  If, 
without  knowing  the  circumstances,  we  were  informed  that 
this  was  the  work  of  Hiegreatest  orator  of  the  age,  we  should 
not  readily  credit  the  assertion  ;  for  we  discern*  no  lustre  of 
diction,  no  glare  of  metaphgr,  no  vivacity  of  allusion,  no 
richness  of  colouring,  no  elaborate  rotundity  of  period. 
It  exhibits  none  of  the  artifices  of  oratory;  but  in  the 
delineations  of  character  and  the  investigations  of  fact,  i( 
unites  the  penistrating  sagacity  of  a  critic  with  the  reflective 
serenity  or  a  philosopher  and  a  moralist,  and  the  generous 
ardour  ofa  lover  of  liberty  with  the  calm  dignity  of  a  friend 
to  truth. 

In  going  over  ihe  present  work  we  had  noticed  several 
defects  in  the  composition,  in  the  phraseology.and  construc- 
tion ;  but  when  we  recollected  that  this  was  a  postbuaious 
publioation  which  ha4  not  •  received  the  last  revision 
of  the  author,  we  were  unwilling  to  exercise  the  rigid  severity 
dfcnticism.  Indeed,  our  feelings  would  not  permit  us. to 
expose  all  the  defects  of  style  and  ipanner  which  a  person 
of  acute  discernment  might  dascry  in  this  saorcd  rehque 
of  the  venerable  dead. 


Art.  Jl. -^Parttnopex  de  Bloh,  a  Romance  ^  in  four  C4mios. 
Freely  translated  from  the  French  of' M.  ie  Grand;  with 
Hotes:   By  WilUam^tewart ,Rou.    Mo.     Longman. 

THERE  are  men  who,  in  their  wisdom,  affect  to  despise 
the  venerable  fabric  of  fairy  superstition  which  amused  and 
captivated  the  fancies  of  their  foolish  ancestors;  bat  we  are 
obliged  to  confess  that  our  hearts  leap  within  as  for  joy 
whenever,  on  opening  thcimontiily  pacqiiet  destined  to  be 
the  loundation  of  our  labours,  we  discover  a  romaace  or  a 
f4iry  tale  among  the  contents.  We  anticipate  the  highest 
pleasure  from  thediscoVery;  and,  though  often  disappoialed 
in  the  full  extent  of  our  ambitious  hopes,  yet  are  always 
so  far  deliglited  with  the  mere  shadow  of  fiction^  so  allunng 
as  to  tun  with  sentimeau  of  sosiathiog  mort  tbaii  nwre-to* . 
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difference  to  the  regaUr  and  classical  routine  of  Myric/ 
*  didactic/  ^elegiac'  and  ^descriplive/ even  though  veraea 
as  spirited  as  Mr.  Mant's^  and  as  new  as  BlathtotWs  Fart" 
vpeli  to  his  Muse  are  lo  be  the  reward  of  oqr  labours. 

Mr.  Scotthas  been  advised  by  oneofthe  wise  men  before 
mentioned  to  abstain  from  wasting  his  time  and  talents  on 
such  childish  subjects  as  the  customs  of  feudal  ages  and  the 
characters  and  manners  of  ancient  chiyalry.  He  is  re'com* 
merded  to  adopt  some  modern  events,  (the  history  of  the 
Dnke  of  York's  campaigns,  for  instance,)  as  tlie  fit  employ- 
ment of  his  epic  oruse  ;  and  doubtless  may  be  permitted  ih 
lighter  moments  to  exercise  his  didactic  pencil  in  pour* 
traying  th^  Pleasures  of  Hope^  of  Love,  of  Memory,  or  of 
Imagination. 

Mr.  Scott  must,  undoubtedly,  be  convinced  by  the  argu»  ' 
mentd  of  such  excellent  counsellors.     '  1  bow  with  all  possi-* 
bie  submission,'  he  will  say, '  to  your  superior  taste  and  judg* 
ment.     I  acknowledge  the  folly  with  which  you  charge  me.. 

.  1  was  not,  indeed,  quite  prepared  for  your  attack  upon  my 
want  of  nationalitffy  vainly  imagining  that  I  had  dwelt  quite 
long  enough  on  the  names  of  £ttrick,  Dun- Edin,  Melrose, 
Tweed,  and  Teviot,  to  satisfy  the  most  bigotted  of  my  coun*^ 

^  trjmen.  But  I  should  hav^  carried  vf\y  patriotism  farther; 
I  inigh't  have  made  the  Scottish  army  victoriojus  on  Floddea- 
field;  and  killed  Harpy  ihe  eighth  liimself  by  the  bauds  of  our 
bonie  king  Jamie.  For  the  rest,  I  confess  the  perversion  of  my 

fenius.  1  humbly  thank  Messieurs  the  Curate  and  Barber, 
beg  them  to  burn  all  my  wicked  tales  of  knight  'errantry 
and  enchantment ;  and  will  immediately  begin  -an  epic  poem 
pn  the  explicits  of  the  Highland  regiment  under  General 
Abercrpinfoie.' 

Were  we  of  Mr.  Scott's  cabinet  council,  our  adyic6 
would  probably  be  very  different  from  that  given  by  thp 
sages  above  mentioned^  We  wiJI  not  say  it  would  l>e  morf 
palatable  \  since  we  might  think  ourselves  obliged  to  remoD* 
itrafee  against  certain  vues  of  style  which  have  been  so 
long  indulged  by  him  as  to  berume  hirbttufd*  Bi|t  our  op(« 
liioD  respecting  Ihenfi  he  knows  a{>eady. 

On  the  other  miftiers  at  issue,  we  must  suppose  him  to 
be  so  thoroughly  convinced  by  the  argtiments  of  his  judi« 
cious  friends  as  to  render  all  opposition  on  our  pact  yaiu  an(| 
fruitless.  But  to  Mr.  Rose,  wtio  like  him  ia  smitten  with 
ibe  lov«  'of  romance,  we  vetiture,  npiwithstaoding,  to  re* 
coiQimefid  most  earnestly  perseverance  in  the  path  v^hicb  be 
baa  cboten.  If  to  delight  in  '  these  curse4  bg^ks  itf  kqig h^ 
•VIAiry '  b«  madness^  yet 
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'Tis  8W€ct  anil  pleasant  90  t»  rave/ 
Tis  an  enchantment  wbich  Uie  sense  hath  boHhd, 
But  paradise  is  in  tbe  emrhanted  ground. ' 

We  will  now  give  some  account  of  Mr.   Rose's  present 
perfojrmance,  that  our  readers  may  be  enaUed  to  Ju^lge  wbe-  * 
ther  we  are  right  in  wisliing  for  the  /CpnliouanGe  of  bis 
phrenzy. 

Tbe  romance  of  Partenopex  wa9  fcransiated  by  M.  it 
Grand  from  a  MS.  poem  io  tbe  library  of  Sl  Germain  des 
JPres^  the  production  of  which  he  ascribes  to  the  thifteenth 
century.  From  a  copy  in  Spanish  prose^  bhe  first  geoeratly 
Icnown^  it  was  c*onsidered  as  of  Spanish  origin,  till  M.  le 
Grand  undertook  to  assert  the  right  of  his  own  country  to 
its  invention  ;  and  it  is  certainly  impossible,  with  the  lights 
which  succeeding  antiquaries  have  thrown  oii  the  subject, 
not  to  acquiesce  completely  in  tbe  justice  of  bis  cobcIu- 
siona. 

After  the  roost  approved  custom  of  romances,  the  fable 
opens  with  a  sirnple  descriptioa  of  spring  aud  its  influence 
on  tbe  mind  of  the  poet. 

*  Now  lusty  May  drops  sweets  in  every  shower, 
And  broiderso'er  tlie  fields  with  grs^s  and  flower^ 
And  woodhinds  wild  with  lark  and  throstle  riug. 
And  ladies  in  their  painted  chambers  sing. 

,  Blesttiiib  a  heart  at  ease,  and  tun'd  to  joy, 

Shall  I  in  lisiiess  «loth  m>ne  hours  employ  ?  ' 
Ko;  while  ail  natare  wakes  to  sprightly  mirth, 
A  story  will  I  xvU  ofmickle  wortn, 

J  List,  damsels  bright  in  bower  !  list,  lordlings  gay  ! 

For  pleasant  is  my  tale,  and  wondrous  sweet  tbe  lay/ 

*  Cleoner,  ^ing  of  France,  accompaoie<l  by  bis  peers  and 
Ibj  his  nephew  Partenopex^  son  of  the  Count  de  Biois,  tken 
]^  scarce  fifteen  winters  old/  goes  t  hunting  in  tl^e  forest  of 
Ardenqesl  /The  gentle  child/ being  engaged  in  the  pur- 
^suit  of  a  wild  boar,  loses  sight  of  his  compauiooa,  and  bis 

horse,  influenced  by  a  spell,  ksarries  bim  on  with  imoeMiiie 
speed,  till  he  finds  himself  on  the  sea*coast. 

,       'Tvvas  eve  ;    when  from  afar  was  heard  the  roar  ' 
Of  hollow  billowy,  bursting  on  the  shore  ; 
And  from  those  wilds  forth  issuing  on  thestraod^ 
He  view'd  a  bark  fast  anchored  by  the  land. 
Gay  was  the  hull,  and  seemly  to  behold  ;  ,     ,     ,        • 

•  ,       ^e-dag- WAS  senda)^  porfled o'er  with  gold.*    .',' 
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WhaUfoHows  is  rimllar  to  the  advetitore  in  th«  Injr  of  Sir 
Gugemer^  one  of  the  fabliaux  translated  by  Mr,  Way,  Tb© 
child  climbs  the  deck  of  the  shallop  ^nd  finds  it  empty. 

*  While  long  and  sore  he  mus'd,  a  gentle  gale 
Blew,  rustling  from  theshofe,  aiiH  sweMM  the  tail^ 
Self-steer'd  o'er  sparkling  wares  the  ressel  (lew ; 
The  shore,  receding,  lessen'd  from  his  view. 
Wo  was  the  boy ;   the  land  might  hope  afford 
1\)  him  who back'd  a  steed, and  grasp'd  a  sword; 
Alone  upon  the  deep,  what  power  could  friend. 
What  skill  direct  him,  or  what  force  defend  \  \ 

He  falb  It^to  aa  enchanted  sleep  ;  and^  on  walrinr,  fiiida 
himself  securely  harboured  beneath  the  walls  or  a  most  * 
magnificent  castle,  the  description  of  which  followa,  and  it 
in  tne  true  style  of  the  romantic  picturesque*  After  paMiag 
on  from  court  to  court,  and  admiring  all  the  rarities  by  which 
\^  is  surrounded,  Partenopex  at  last  enters  a  hall  wbece  a 
fich  repast  is  spread,  but  not  a  soul  to  partake  of  it^  not 
even  a  priest  to  bless  the  meat.  While  he  hesitates^  an  ia^ 
-visible  minstrel  sings  to  the  touch  oi  an  invisible  harp,  ajul 
bids  him  indulge  without  restraint  in  all  the  pleaauies  ^it» 
pared  /'or  him. 

*  The  costly  banquet  done,  the  sightless  craw 
Thatserv'd  him  at  the  board,  with  lights  wlttd^ew; 
Thence  pass'd  into  a  bower,  where  stood  a  bed,    , 
With  milk-white  furs  of  Alexandria  spread  i  • 
Beneath,  a  richly  broidered  vallance  hung; 
'  The  pillows  were  of  silk ;  o  er  all  was  flung 
A  rare  wfought  coverlet  of  phoenix  plumes. 
Which  breathM,  as  warm  with  life,  its  rich  perfumes. 
Here  the  quaint  elves  4he  wondering  child  undresl. 
And  on  the  snow-white  ermine  laid  ta  rest« 

*  This  done,  the  tapers  sunk,  low  creak'd  the  door, 
And  a  soft  foot-fall  sounded  on  the  floor. 
MelioAi  in  sooth,  it  was;  the  sovereign  fay. 
The  wardress  of  that  keep  and  garden  gay.  \. 

She  »tt  the  bed  her  dainty  limbs  down  laid, 
*  Then  started,  and,  as  one  affrighted,  said  i 

'Hence,  whosoe'er  !  hence!  or  ray  knights  I  caW, 
And  yield  thee  to  their  swords  ao  helpless  thrall.* 

PartenopcK,  however,  soon  finds  means  to  dispel  the  af^ 
fecied  alarm  of  bis  invisible  paramour.  ^  They  pass  the  night 
togeibcTi  much  to  tbeit  mutual  satisfaction  \  but,  on  wal£r 
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ing,  the  amoroos  prioce  begins  to  expi^ets  his  desire  of 
ing  the  charms  which  he  had  possessed. 

•  To  bim  that  damsel  boon  :  — *  Thy  ^l»fc  forego. 
Sad  foumaiDy.rf  indolg'd  of  shame  and  woe. 

Yet  more  ;  thou  here»  until  a  spell  be  done^ 
Unsetn  of  living  wight,  must  make  thy  won  ; 
But  not  deprivM  ot  fitting  pastimes,  live  ; 
Share  Mhatsoever  joys  mine  »rt  can  give, 
'    Say,  do  the  cryttal  streams,  or  woods  delight  f 
'  Falcons  and  tiercelets  1  mew  for  flight. 
And  at  thy  morrow's  rising  ihou  shalt  find 
A  wondrous  horn ;  the  fiiiry  bugle  wind  ; 
My  bounds  shall  hear  the  call  i  to  merri^er  cry 
Did  never  shaggy  holt,  or  hill  reply, 
Melior,  unseen,  each  new  desire  shall  aid  ; 
Frame  but  tLc  wish,  and  find  that  wish  obey'd.* 

She  proceeds  lo  inform  him  ihat  two  years  is'  the  time 
aeeessary  for  his  probation^  after  which  she  will  be  levealed 
to  him  in  her  reul  form  and  present  him  lo  all  the  barona 
and  knights  of  her  extensive  dominions  as  their  sove* 
reipn. 

^  Fartenopex  finds  no  reason  to  be  displeased  with  his  cap* 
tiviiy.  Every  day  he  passes  in  some  new  diversion  of  the 
woods  and  fields,  and  every  night  reposes  in  the  arms  of  his 
enamonred  fairjr,  whose  accomplibboients  are  thus  des« 
cribed* 

*  A  parlous  wit  she  had ;  and  could  of  lore. 
And  eke  of  ancient' tales,  a  countless  store. 
And  oft  sftge  rules  and  precepts  would  she  deal, 

.  Such  as  might  well   his  youthful  bosom  steel 
'Gainst  vicious  lures;  andtttili,  her  rede  betwixt, 
Ensaroples  of  recorded  virtue  mixt. 
Nor  charm'd  the  damsel  less,  when,  boon  and.gay, 
More  lights(»me  Phantasy  did  bear  the  sway. 
Tender  or  free,  in  smiles  or  gladness  drest. 
The  reigning  humour  seem'd  to  grace  bej  best. 
And  stilU  whate'er  the  theme,  so  soft,  so  clear. 
Her  gentle  accents  sounded  on  his  ear, 
That,  of  all  gifts  the  lovely  dame  might  boast. 
Perchance  this  sweet  perfection  hk'4  bim  most. 

Here  the  poet  is  called  ofl^  by  the  f emeinbraoce  of  fats  own 
'lady'n  attraclioofi,  a  circtimstance  which,  as  it.  frequently 
occurs  and  produces  a  very  pleasing  effect,  we  will  miiice  la 
Ml*  Rose's  owa  words. 
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'  I  have  reUinfed  a  peculiarity  io  the  French,  which  1  thought 
promised  io  give  some  little  relief  and  animation  to  the  narrative* 
The  Trouveur  is  himself  crost  in  love,  and  whenever  he  touches  a 
kindred  chords  breaks  forth  into  an  eflfusion  on  his  own  melancholy 
condition.  As  there  is,  however,  a  sameness  in  tfae^e,  I  have  sought 
to  diversify  them  with  sopie  variety  of  sentiment ;  generally  return* 
ing  to  the  supposed  case  of  the  poet,  as  i^  sort  of  key-note,  whicb 
u/iiformly  serves  to  clese*^  these  rhapsodies  in  the  original/ 

The  poet  proceeds — 

*  fn^is  (  blam^  him  not :  of  every  grace 
That  tricks  my  love,   '  bove  dainty  form  or  face. 
That  which  doth  most  my  captive  soul  rejoice*.  ^ 

Is  the  sweet  music  of  her  thrilling  voice. 
Put  worser  plight  is  mine  ;  predoomM,  in  vain 
To  chase  a  fleeting  good  that  mocks  my  pain* 
His  mistress  did  prevent  his  every  thought,  ^ 

Mine  floats  my  low-^sick  phantasy  to  nought, 
b     If  in.his  cup  some  bitter  drops  were  thrown, 
JJy  draught  is  brew'd  with  noxious  drugs  alone/ 

Parteoopey,  notwithstanding  his  good  fortonCj  begina  at 
last  to  grow  tired  of  his  confinement ;  and  his  loveTjr  fay, 
anticipating  every  wish  of  his  hearty  sends  him  back  in  the 
same  enchanted  bark^  to  his  native  country  with  a  promise 
of  his  speedy  retttro»  and  furnishes  him  with  treasures  and 
forces  suflicii^nt  to  free  the  realm  of  France  from  the  incur- 
sions of  the  Horthmen  who  had  long  ravaged  and  oppressed 
it.  Here,  though  he  reveals  to  no  one  the.  secret  of  his 
long  abseiKre,  his  mother  sagaciously  auspects  the  devil  to 
be  at  the  bottom  of  it  in  the  shape  of  a  beautiful  woman  ;  - 
and,  with  a  view  to  free  him  from  the  enchantment  by  the 
powerful  impulse  of  an  earthly  love,  furnishes  her  niece 
with  a  potion  by  the  force  of  which  she  has  no  doubt  of 
being  able  to  change  the  bent  of  his  inclinations^ 

'  It  ch^ncM  the  count  (to  make  my  story  short] 

Lit  from  bis  steed,  foredonewith  woodknd  sport. 

Him  the  boon  damsel  met,  and  fair  besought 

'  He  would  assay  the  dripk  herself  had  wrought ; 

And  ween'd  that  be  should  find  that  Average  bweet 

A  sovereign  remedy  for  inward  heat/ 

Rare  wonder  I  scantly  might  he  sip  the  bowl, 

Err  a  strange  fancy  fired  his  aher'd  soul ; 

He  prints  her  burning  cheeks  with  many  a  kiss. 

Styles  lirr  his  Uegey  his  lo^c,  his  lorereign  bliss ! 
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And  ^ba  these  herbs,'  she  cried,  '  twicey  trebly  blest 
That  blot  the  accurs«>d  Melior  from  thy  breast.' 
She  spake  ;  and,  at  the  name,  like  one  aghast 
He  stared  ;  the  chHrm  was  broke,  the  witchery  past. 

^  He  leaps  upon  his  courser^  plies  the  gore/ 
And  flies  as  shame  or  sorrow  dogg'd  him  sore. 
And  now  th«  stripling  gain'd   Loire's  flowery  side. 
And  saw  the  fairy  ship  Ht  anchor  ride  ; 
Breathles»he  climbs  the  deck  ;  a  favouring  breeze 
Springs,  and  the  shallop  darts  across  the  seas/    / 

•There  is  certainty  excpiisite  beauty,*  says  Mr.  Rose,  *in  this  in- 
Cid«?nt.  The  name  of  the  beloved  object  alone  is  sufficient  to  recull 
the  perverted  afittctioDs  and  triumph  over  all  th«  mysterious  energiea 
•f  magic' 

He  cites  the  romance  of  Sir  Gerard  de  Nevers  in  Tressau's 
Corps  d*  Extraits,  for  a  parallel  circumstance,  aad  adds^ 
that  one  very  timilar  is  also  to  be  found  in  *  Sii  Tristrem.' 

The  forgiving  fairy  receives  her  lover  with  a  fond  embrace 
and  theyVenew  fqr  a  time  all  the  delights  of  their  former 
intercourse.  But  the  restless  Partenopex  cannot  persuade 
Jiitnself  from  the  memory  of  past  dangers  to  lead  the  re- 
mainder of  the  term  of  his  probation  in  quiet,  at  Mtlior's 
eonrt.  He  again  implores  leave  to  visit  his  country  and 
friends  ;  and  she,  much  more  reluctantly  than  before  again 
grants  it.  Meanwhile  his  mother,  frames  a  device  similar 
to  that  with  which  the  unhappy  Psyche  fras  deceived  by 
her  jealoo^  sisters.  She  gives  her  son  a  mac:ic  Inro'p,  of 
power  to  break  the  invisible  charm  by  which  Melioi*  is  de- 
fended, instructs  him  to  use  .it  aright,  and  sends  him  back 
with  her  benediction  to  the  land  of  Faerie. 

'Again  his  feet  the  fairy  palace  tread.; 

Again  with  cosily  cates  the  board  is  spread. 

Now  half- repentant  of  his  purposed  deed, 

Now  trembling  at  the  priest^s  remember'd  rede, 

He  to  the  nuptial  chamber  bends  bis  way. 

And,  couch'd  within  her  bow'r,expecis  the  (ay. 

'  Alas  !  and  she  was  witless,  woe  the  uhile  f 
Of  the  false  child's  premeditated  guile.  , . 

He,  while  the  daoKel  to  his  bosom  grew, 
RaisM  with  his  better  hand  the  lamp  to  view. 
Struck  with  the  beauties  of  a' matchless  face, 
A  masterpiece  of  loveliness  and  grace, 
Back  starts  the  l)oy,  and,  as  he  moves,  the  blaze 
O'er  her  fair  limbs  and  lovely  figure  plays. 
Dishevelled,  all  about  her  tresses' hung, 
And  on  each  charm  a  softening  shadow  fiang* 
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Meanwhile  her  eyes  were  doted,  and  not  a  streak 
Of  faint  carnation* ting'd  her  faded  cheek;  , 

But  bitterly  the  sobb'd,  and  frequent  rose 
'    Her  bosom,  as  convulsed  with  cruel  throes* 

*  He  with  one  arm  her  bo^y  did  embrace, 
'    And  gas'd  in  silent  anguish  on  her  face. 
She  hung  upon  that  arm,  like  to  a  fluwer 
Half  cropt,  or  overcharged  with  summer  showV:  ] 
*  Then  loud  he  cali'd  upon  her  name,  and  preH'd 
Th^  lifeless  burden  to  ^is  throbbing* breiist. 
.   Long  fruitless  was  the  pain,  till  with  a  sigh  ^ 

She  heavily  'gaii  ope  each  drooping  e3*e^ 
And,  for  a  little  season,  strove  for  breath. 
Then  sunk  again,- en tranc'd  in  seeming  death* 
<  Again  the  boy  his  franiic  plaint  renew'df 
And  to  her  lips  of  faded  coral  glu'd 
His  mouth,  as.be  behev'd  each  kiss  had  might 
To  breathe  new  life,  or  catch  her  fleeUugs)>ritci.* 

Melior  recovers  fro'm  her  swoon  but  awakes  only  to  rage 
and  indignation.  Her  sister  Uraqua,  moved  by  tbe  geolieoesa 
of  her  nature  and  perhaps  by  ^  more  tended  feeling,  inter* 
cedes  for  die  unhappy  Partenopex  in  vain.  The  fairy 
abandons  him  to  his  fate,  and  all  that  his 'generous  friend 
can  do  is  to  contrive  the  means  of  withdrawing  him  in  secu« 
riiy  from  ihe  court,  where,  deprived  of  the  aid  of  enchant- 
ment he  is  near  failing  a  sacrifice  to  the  resentment  of  the 
nobles.  They  escape  to  the  harbour  where  they  find  a  bark 
ready  te  sail,  ant)  the  charitable  Uraqua,  loath  '  to  abaadoa 
bim  to  his  desperate  imagination,  becomes  the  companion 
of  his  voyage*  The  melancholy  which  oppresses  faim  oa 
Caking  a  last  farewell  of  scenes  where  he  bnd  been  so  happ/ 
is  painted  with  iQuch  nature  and  feeling. 

'  Upon  the  poop  the  County  took  his  stand. 
And  gas'd  ill  silent  anguish,  on  the  land,    ' 
By  slow  degrees  still  lessening  from  his  sight 
Till  the  dim  scene  was  lost  in  ihadowy  ni^t.    ' 
Then  on  the  deck  his  fever'd  limbs  he  strews^ 
Regardless  of  the  cold  and  stckly  dews. 
Straightway,  there  is  such  heaviness  in  woe^ 
He  slumber'd :  but  cold  comfort  thence  did  grow; 
For  fancy  brought  the  past  again  to  view, 
With  circumstance  of  sorrow,  strange  aud  new* 
Next  (for  that  mimic,  as  she  still  doth  ply 
Her  random  task  with  ever-roving  eye. 
Will  often  nar  her  web,  then  quickly  piece, 
With  diverse  dye,  the  party-coiour'd  fleece^)   • 
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He  irith  hts  lief  on  mossy  Imiik  did  sir. 
In  cooTerse tweet  and  interchange  of  wit, 
And  itbethougbt  him  she^  in  amoroas  pUy, 
His  head  npon  her  dainty  lap  did  lay ; 
While  music  from  about  and  underneath. 
Such  as  earth  knows  not,    did  around  them  br«atiift» 
He  wak'd,  and  noise  was  none,  savje  of  the  tidei 
Soft  rippling  as  the  barque  did  onward  glide. 
And  of  the  creaking  yards,  which  grated  sloWj 
With  melancholy  murmur  to  and  fro. 
:  '  I  not  misrate  the  measure  of  his  woes, 
Who  from  his  love  a  cheerless  outcast  goes ; 
Yet  hin\  kind  nature's  varied  sweets  some  deal 
From  that  his  soul-coftsuming  care,  may  steal 
The  breeae,  the  bud,  fresh« bursting  into  life. 
The  rivulet,  with  iu  pebbly  banks  at  strife^ 
AII9  all,  may  to  some  sense,  some  charm  convey^ 
And  toothe  awhile  tbe  wanderer  on  bia  way. 
And  when  the  garish  lamp  of  day  is  out. 
And  the  blue  vault  is  set  with  stars  about,     . 
And  pensive  Philomel,  that  in  the  ii^ht  - 
Sat  route,  repeau  her  Salve  to  the  night, 
In  rick  and'changeful  descant, — though  he  borrow 
Plaint  of  her  plaint,  and  sorrow  of  her  sorrow^  . 
That  vent  of  grief  shall  bring  its  own  delight. 
And  soothe  to  softer  tone  his  tortur'd  sprite. 
'  'Tis  ill  to  chuse  betwixt :  yet  sorer  pain. 
Is  bis,  who,  love-lorn,  ploughs  the  watry  maim—     . 
Ttie  discord  of  the  mutinous  waves  and  4vind 
Shall  speak  no  comfort  to  bis  troubled  mind  : 
But  he,  as  he  still  views  on  every .^ide  , 

^The  world  of  trembling  waters,  drear  and  wide, 
Shall  needs  lament  as  one  who  cannot  miss. 
To  think  what  gulph  there  is  'twixt  him  and  bliiK* 

They  landj  anil  bis  kind  guardian',  after  embracing  aod 
bidding  bim  farewell,  diamiasea  him  on  hia  road  to  Blois, 
and  returna  alone  to  the  court  of  her  aiater.  Oa  bis  arrival 
at  his  native  place,  all  hia  friends  and  relations  deplore  his 
altered  air;  and  his  mother^  who  is  conscious  to  herself  of 
the  cause,  endeavours  in  vain  to  soothe  and  comfort  him. 
Parteoopex  upbraids  her  with  the  misery  to  which  he  is  re* 
du6ed,  and  in  the  transports  of  his  phrensy,  hardly  absuina 
from  revilitig  his  sovereign  mistress,  which  gives  occasioa 
to  the  poet  to  break  out  into  a  truly  chivalrous  apos* 
trophe. 

'  Ah !  well  was  he  that  he  forebore  to  blame  I 
Misfortune  be  his  lot  and  wordly  shame, 
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Nor,  dying  tet  him  taste  of  heavenly  bliss, 
IVboe'er  of  dame  or  damsel  speaks  amiss/  &c.  &c* 

For  a  iweWemorith  Partenopex  coofines  himself  U>  hS$ 
chamber,  living  on  the  most  coajrse  and  scanty  fafe,  axiA 
abandoned  to  0lief.  Ai  length  he  is  persuaded  by  a  paireio. 
jeek  relief  in  travelling.  He  mbunts'  his  horse,  quits  Bloii 
by  ntghti  and)  accompanied  only  by  Ins  adviser,  peaelralei 
the  recesses  of  Ardennes  forests  There  he  forms  the  det* 
perate  resolution  of  giving  himself  up  a  prey  to  the  wikl 
4>easts~iirbich  haunt  tbe-wood.  He  leaves  his  page  asleep 
on  the  ground  and  rides  onward  alone  into  the  most  savage 
parts  of  the  forest.  A  tyger  rushes  from  a  thicket  as  if  10 
dt^vour  him»  and  Partenopex  coolly  expects  his  iale,  but^ii 
itraogely  disappointed  wheo>  instead  of  attacking  htm^ 

*  Thp  siillfn  bea«{t,  with  half-averted  eye, 
Glar*d  fiercely  on  the  child  and  passed  him  by/ 

Imagining  that  his  horse  might  deter  the  anunal^  he 
alights;  and  the  tyger  ioimediiTieiy  rushed,  not  on  the  rider 
bat  his  beast,  who,  wildly  shrieking  with  affricrbt,  flies  aiMl 
is  pursued  hv  the  savage  assailant.  The  flying  horse  aever 
•tops  lu  his  career  till  he  reaches  the  sea  shore  where  a  bari( 
is  iust  come  to  land,  having  Uraqua  herself,  and  a  reverend^, 
luber,  her  companion,  on  board.  The  horse  mo&t  fortti* 
nately  leads  to  the  discovery  of  his  wretched  master.  Ura- 
qua persuades  him  to  give  up  his  dreadful  purpose,  and  car- 
ries him  with  her  to  Salence ;  which,  it  seems,  is  a  fief  a^ 
*faer  own,  situated  in  the  dominions  of  her  sister; 

Here  the  wretched  state  to  which  Partenopex  is  reducecl 
by  his  despair,  requires  all  the  aid  of  medicine,  in  which  hit 
fair  hostess  is  very  expert;  but  it  very  naturally  hapf^na 
that,  in'curtng  her  patient,  the  physician  herself  aboukl  iaa* 
bibe  a  pgrtion  of  bis  malady*' 

*  Hapty  this  leech,  while  so  she  proves  her  skill,' 
Might  catch  some  portion  of  her  patient's  iU« 
To  wii&te  with  such  a  youth,  aye  side  by  side, 

^       In  fellowship  of  least,  noon's  jocund  tide; 

Fr<im  the  same  dikh  to  fi^d,  from  the  same  cup. 
In  swaet  exchange,  the  rosy  wine  to  sup ;  , 

And  gfjll,  wben  nature,  prankM  in  Iriro  attire, 
Through  air  and  earth  and  flood  breathes  new  desire^ 
And  the  small  fowl,  they  cannot  choose  but  sing, 
Through  lu>tyhood  of  heart,  and  joy  of  spring ; 
With  such  a  boy  to  sport   in  greenwood  bhade 
«— — Twera  penlous,  insootb^to  coldest  maid/ 
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PartehopeK>  UDconscious  of  tlie  harm  be  has  .done,  re- 
quests his  hostess  to  iDtercede  for  him  agaio  with  bis  offend- 
ed faj  ;  and  Uraqua^  with  a  generosity  of  which  even  ro- 
mance furnishes  but  few  eicamples,  undertakes  his  cause,  an4 
tervet  him  in  it  with  firm  and  unshaken  fidelity.  The 
relentless  IVielior^  however,  continues  inexorable.  Parteoo* 
pex  grows  restless  and  uneasy  ~  at  the  delay  of  his  hoslesa, 
tvhen  a  messenger  arrives  from  her  declaring  the  ill-sue- 
€ess  of  her  negociations,  but  recommending  him,  as  a  lasl 
resource,  to  arm  himself  and  repair^  incognito^  to  a  mag- 
nificent tournament  about  to  be  given  in  honour  of  Melior 
ODher  coming  of  age. 

On  his  way  he  overtakes  a  knight  nanoed  Sir  Gaudwiit, 
whp  exhibits  a  very  strong  and  natural  picture  of  the  rude 
age  of  chivaliry  when  the  mixture  of  couiage,  rapacity,  aiWI 
generosity,  made  up  the  true  tfnd  leading  feature  .of  the 
baronial  character.  It  is  the  same  character  which  Mr. 
Scott  has  pourtrayed  with  an  accuracy  and  force  of  descrip* 
lion  peculiar  to  himself  in  bis  Lard  M  amnion.  None  but 
m  very  vulgar  or  ignorant  mind  can  doubt  the  perfect  con- 
aiatency  with  which  he  is  made  to  sacrifice  tlie  unfortunate 
Constance  to  his  covetousness  of  Clara's  wide  possesstona^' 
and,  having  the  same  object  in  view,  to  adopt  the  device  c£ 
forged  letters  in  order  to  get  rid  of  his  rival. 

In  the  miidst  of  our  admiration  for  the  virtues  of  chivalry^ 
we  must  recollect  that,  generally  speaking,  they  were  raised 
upon  a  weak  and  rotten  foundation ;  that>  during  the  feu- 
dal ages,  the  most  fervent  pietff  commonly  rested  pn  igno* 
ranee,  and  the  most  refined  galiantry  on  an.  imaginary  and 
absurd  estimate  t>f  female  perfection;  that  even  courage 
and  gentrmty  were  oftener  constitutional  qualities  guided 
by  a  blind  impulse  than  the  result  of  reflection,  operating 
on  any  rational  principles.  -  That  extrordinary  system  of 
manners^  so  delightful  to  fancy^ '  and  so  goodly  when  con- 
templated at  a  distance,  will  not  by  any  means  bear  the  close 
inspection  of  tru|h  and  judgment.'  It  was  a  system  which 
admitted  the  closest  conjunction  of  the  extremes  of  vice 
and  virtue^  and  reconciled  the  most  apparently  contradic- 
tory qualities  of  human  nature.  • 

Lord  Marmion  was  proud,  magnificent,  valiant,  and  ge- 
nerousy  according  to  the  taste  and  spirit  i)f  the  times.  'But 
covetousness  was  bis  prevailing  passion^  (perhaps,  it  would 
not  he  much  amiss  to  style  it  the  characleristic  vice  ofall 
semi-barbarous  ages)  and  he  possesses  no  ob6  principle 
strong  enough  to  oppose  its  influence. 
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Hiitory    furnishes  as  with  many  examples  of  knights 
who,  like  Sir  Gaudvrin,  freqaetited  tournaments,  etc.  only 
for  what  tkttf  mght  get ;  and  that  wtthoot  any  disparage* 
ment  to  their  general  character. 

'  So  rid iiig,  they  overtake  an  errant  k nighty 
Well  horsM  and  large  of  limb^  Sir  Gaodwin  hight.     . 
He  nur  of  castle,  nor  of  land,  was  lord ; 
HruselesSy  hereap'd  the  harvest  of  his  sword: 
And  now,  not  more  on  fame  than  profit  bent. 
Rode  t\ithbl}tbe  heart  unto  the  tournament* 
For  cowardice — he  held  it  deadly  sin ;  , 

And  sure  bis  mind  and  bearing  were  akin. 
The  fkce  an  index  to  the  soul    within. 
It  jeeia'd  that  be  (»ueh  pomp  hh  train  bewray'd) 
Had  sbap'd  a  goodly  i^rtuna  by  his  blade. 
His  Jsnaves  were  point  device,  in  livery  dtgbt^ 
With  suropter  nags,  and  tents  for  shelter  in  the  night* 
Hty  for  he  iaw  tbc  bay  was  ill  bested, 
Proffer'd  fair  barboorage  of  hoard  and  bed  } 
And,  'mid  their  social  cups,  soon  learn'd  the  scope 
Of  bis  mischances  past,  and  present  hope. 
For  wine  unlocks  the  hearty  and  sooth  to  say, 
Quick  friendship  springs  from  fellowship  o(  way/ 

Tb^  description  of  Chedore,  the  royal  seat  of  the  farry, 
and  of  the  preparations  for  the  tournament^  which  imme* 
•diately  follows,  is  rery  picturesque. 

'  It  was^the  second  noon,  and  far  before, 

Kose  to  their  view  the  ramparts  of  Chedore. 

And  now  so  nigh  they  came,  tliat  Chcy  might  see 

The  walU  and  windows  throng'd  with  bravery* 

The  sea  was  on  the  castle's  further  side, 

And  loud  upon  the  sbingle  lasb'd  the  tide; 

There  gilded  shallops  Vode^  with  silken  sail, 

Wiib  mariners,  and  shout  of  <  how  and  hail !  * 

Upon  the  spacious  field,  without  the  gates,   " 

CampM  feudatory  lords  and  great  estates. 

Here  lusty  gallants  prick'd  across  the  plain ; 

There  brawling  gamesters  threw  the  merry  main ; 

Here  their  qua«nt  art  the  shifting  jugglers  ply^  ^  r 

And  there  in  frolic  strife  the  jesters  vie. 

.Still  from  the  crowd  a  busy  humupwent^ 

Loud  laugh'ter,  and  the  sound  of  merriment ; 

Shrill  minstrels  pipe,  and  barded  .coursers  neigh. 

Drums  thunder,  trumpets  flourish,  hangdogs  bay.^ 

The  concloatonof  this  iateiteitiog  tisle  will  be  easily  ami* 
cipated  by  our  readers.    Having  been  so  prafoae'io  our  ex« 
Crit.  Rtv.  Vol.  14.  Juguii,   l»09.       *    B  b 
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tracts  /rocn  the  former  parU  of  the  work,  w«  will  foftear 
^Dteriog  at  all  into  'the  particularA  of  tbe  fourth  aod.  last 
canto^  which  possesses  sufficient  charms  to  detaio  lis  mach 
longer  than  is  consistent  with  our  duty*  Soaae  of  ibese 
charms  are  indeed  of  a  nature  which  may  possibly  give  occa- 
sion to  some  critics  of  recurring  to  a  very  favourite  compa- 
rison^  the  justness  oF  which  we  are  unable  fully  to  appreciate. 
But  we  sliall  not  he8it<ite  in  declaring  our  opinion  that,  al- 
though Mr.  Rose  has  been  very  minute  in  many  of  his  de-* 
■criptionst  particularly  in  the  toilette  and  wardrobe  of  tbe 
fairy  Meiior,  he  had  ,up  works  ,of  the  Qhiaeae  masters  before 
his  eyes  when  h^  drew  hispiclu^res. 

It  will  be  concluded  that  Partejaopex  by  hi$  .unrivalled 
valour  recovers  the. heart  and  ohtaiRS  the  baad.  ofhis  no 
longer  invisible  miatress^  and  i*  welcomed  by  all  ber  sub* 
jectsas  their.sovereign  with  shouts  oi  joy  and  tnomph.  It 
is  with.no  less,  pleasure  that  we  learn  of  Urraqtia's  having 
.  conquered  her  unfortuoajte  passian  and  bestowed  her  hand 
on  Sir  Gaudwin^  who  is  a  very  hottest  flellow^  notwithstand- 
ing his  love  ofsomethitygmare  substantial  than  glory; 

-We  have  given  our  readers  so  aniple  a  power  of  judging 
for  themselves  of  Mr.  Rose's  general  merits,  that  we  may 
spare  ourselves  the  superfluous  task  of  commenting  upon  the 
specimens  before  their  eyes.  Stiil  Iqbs  shnll  weat^eompt'  to 
institute  a  comparison  between  him  and  his  friend  Ntr.  ooott^ 
which,  in  the  present  instance,  would  be  particularly  iIlvi^ 
dious,  since  the  one  is  an' original  poet,  while  the  other 
(though  not  without  h\^  claims  ta  originality)  assumes 
only  the  humbler  dress  and  air  of  a  poetical  translator. 
The  most  striking  peculiarity  in  the  work  is  the  mixture  of 
antique  and  obsolete  phraseology  with  modern  versification, 
which  we  are  unable,  in  toto,  either  to  approve  or  condemn. 
In  some  respects  it  stamps  a  foriai  ana  character  on  the 
poem  which  we  do  not  wish  to  have  softened  away  into  pre-  ' 
sent  elegance  and  refinement.  There  is  an  idiook  apper- 
taining to  romaoce,  of  which,  wbeA  it  is  divested,  it  loses 
every  individual  mark  of  distinction.  Yet,  on  the  other 
band,  there  are  numerous  instances  where  we  are  not  pleased 
with  the  quai.nlness,  so  much  as.  disgusted  by  the  aflecta- 
tion  with  which  it  is  introduced.  Al!  we  can  say  is  that 
the  peculiarity  ought  not  to  be  rejected,  but  that  it  must  be 
used  with  great  judgment  not  to  become  offeusive  ;-and  that 
It  is  necessary  for  the  critic  to  be  possessed  of  at  least  an  equal 
share  of  caution  with  the  poet,  not  to  condemn  too  rashly 
.where  it  is  extremely  dii&cttU  lo  bold  ^the  balance  even  be« 
Jkm^n  defect  and  beauAjr. 
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'We:  have  Uad  too  many  reasons  lately  fof  decipying  the 
book-selling  art  of  aonotation  so  unmercifaily  ased  by  mo« 
dern  poets.-  But  we  are  oot  stall  inclined  to  rank  Mr.  Rose* 
among  the  objects  of  oar  wrath  as  participating  m  the  vice 
of  the  timefs.  His  notes  do  not  bear  any  extravagant  dis- 
proportion to  the  text.  Many  of  them  are  very  amosing, 
soiine  very  instructive,  and  all  tend  to  illustrate  this  romance 
of  which  they  are  appendages.  We  were  perticniarly  pleas- 
ed  with  thos^  on  hunting,  on  the  amours  of  fairies,  on 
military  servicer,  the  mysteries  of  woods  and  rivers,  the 
seven  secrets  ofart»  and  th<  introduction  of  '  the  art  magic^ 
out  of  the  east  into  Europe. 

Neither  are  we  at  all  displeased  with  the  accidental 
delay  of  puUicalion  which  gave  Mr.  Rose  time  to  write 
bis  ballad  on  the  d.eatfa  of  William  Rufus  which  pos. 
seisses  conaiderable  merit  in  itself,  but  still  more  as  having 
given  occasion  td  a  very  interesting  dissertation  on  the  New 
Forest  in  Hampshire^  in  w^hich'Mr.  Rose,  with  a  laudable 
perseverance  ofexaminatio'n  and  research,  has  brought  to- 
gether proofs,  in  our  opinion  sufficiently  convincing,  of  the 
reality  of  that  merciless  depopulation  by  the  Conqueror; 
which  Ml  our  later  historians  have  doubted  and  some  affects 
ed  to  ridicule  as  an  absurdity  utterly 'unworthy  of  belief  or 
even  of  serious  refutation. 

We  ought  not,  however,  to  close  the  work  without  giving^ 
the  due  share  of  praise  to  Mr.  Smtrke  for  the  very*  elegant 
and  appropriaie  designs  with  which  he  has  contributed  to 
embellish  it  ;  nor  should  we  omit  to  mention  that Ballantyne  . 
has  displayed  all  the  skill  of  which  he  is  so  eminently  pds* 
■essed  to  render  it  one  of  the  most  attractive  volumes  in  its 
external  appearance  that  we  have  ever  beheld.  Notwith- 
standing these  superior  charms,  we  shall  not  be  at  all'sorry 
to  welcome  our  friend  Partenopex  hereafter  in  an  every-day 
suit. 


Art.  III.—-/  Ilistoru  of  the  Island  of  St.  Helena,  from  its 
DUcovery  by  the  rortu^ueze,  to  the  Year  1806,  to  which  is 
'  added  an  Appendix,  Dedicated  by  Permis$ion,  to  the  Ho^ 
nourable  the  Court  of  Directors  for  Affairs  of  the  UiUm 
ted  Engliih  East  tndi(4  Company.  By  T.  H..Br}foke,  &• 
tretary  to  the  Government  of  St.  Helena.  Svo.  Black  iind 
Parry.     1808. 

ST.  Helena  forms  so  trifling  a  part  of  the  British  empire^ 
thai  a  satisfactory  history  of  it,  as  it  seems  to  us,  mi-rht  have 

Bb  ft  . 
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bten  comprised  b  nearly  as  few  words  as  the  following ;  viz. 
that  it  was  first  discovered  by  the  Portogueze^n  the  year  150], 
vho  peopled  and  retained  it  for  about  a  cenCury,  when  they 
ekber  relinquished  it  as  an  useless  ppssession,  or  were  forci- 
bly ewelled  by  the  Dutch.  The  latter  in  their  turn  made 
room  K>r  the  English^  in  the  year  16^1 ,  who  have  kept  pos* 
session  of  it  ever  sincci  and  found  it  of  great  advantage  as 
a  place  of  refreshment  for  their  merchant  ships  reluming 
from  iiidia.  A  list  of  the  governors  who  have  been  succes- 
sively appointed  to  adminiatil^r  its  little  affairs^  and  some 
petty  disturbances  that  odcasionally  have  taken  place  among 
its  feyf  hundreds  of  inhabitants^  can  surely  be  interesting  to 
none*  >And  although  some  of  Hiose  who  have  visited  the 
island^  may  have  expressed  a  desire  (as  the  author  in  his  pre- 
face assures  us)  to  have  some  further  information  respecting 
it  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  accounts  that  have  hi- 
therto been  pubiislied,  we  can  hardly  think  their  cirriosity 
will  be  more  fully  gratified  by  the  present  performance,  as 
the  body  of  the  work  consists  of  the  dry  detaik  above  men« 
tioned,  avd  of  a  still  more  dry  appendix,  being  transcripts 
of  the  several  charters  which  have  been  granted  by  the 
crown  to  the  East  India  company,  while  tbirty  pages 
alone  are  devoted  to  the  soil,  climate,  natural  history,  pro- 
ductions and  inhabitants  of  the  island.  To  these  we  shall 
confine  our  attention,  and  after  a  short  survey  of  them,  dis« 
miss  the  work,  which  upon  the  whole  as  we  can  by  no  means 
consider  as  a  valiiable  addition  to  our  stock  of  travels,  or  of 
^istory,  for  it  may  come  under  either  one  or  the  other  des- 
cription. 

<The  island  of  St.  Helena,  i$  situated  in  I5<>55'  sauth  latitude, 
ahd  b^  49'  ivest  longitude  from  Greenwich*  It  lies  within  the 
limit  of  the  south-east  trade  wind,  and  is  distant  400  leagues  from 
the  coast  of  Africn,  the  nearest  continent.  The  extreme  length  of 
the  island  is  10{  miles,  its  breadth  6|,  its  circumference  about  2$ 
miles,  and  its  surface  in  acres,  30,300.' 

The  atmosphere  is  remarkably  mild  and  favoarable  to  the 
.  constitution  of  man.  The  instances  are  surprising  of  the  ra. 
pidity  with  which  those  who  have  for  months  been  afflicted 
with  the  sea  scurvy,  in  its  worst  state,  have  recpvered  their 
health  on  landing  at  St.  Helena.  Nor  is  the  climate  less  fa- 
vourable to  vee:etable  productions,  and  the  fruits  and  treesof 
the  most  opposite  climes  are  here  found  to  arrive  at  perfection. 
The  pine  of  the  north,  the  mimosa  of  "New  South  Wales, 
and  the  bamboo  of  India,  flourijsh  with  equal  luxuriance* 
There  are  also  several  indigenous  timber  trees  of  consider*  ' 
^ble  value.    The  vallies  near  the  sea  are  ada^dto  fruits  of 
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I  the  morr  delicate  kind,  as  vines,  figs,  oranges,  lemons,  gna* 
Tts,  peaches,  plantains,  and  bananoes.  Some  oF  the  more 
hard;  ones,  as  cherries,  have  been  tried  without  success^ 
Ooosebejfry  and  currant  trees,  turn  to  ever-greeos,  and  do 
Dot  bear  fruit.  ,The  island  however  cannot  be  said  to  be 
possessed  of  general  fertility,  the  monntaitioas  districts 
whieh  form  the  greatest  portion^  are-  a  barren  and  reluctant 
waste.  Yams,  potatoesi  pulse,  and  the  other  ordinary  vegeta** 
bies  of  Europe,  are  produced  in  sufficient  abundance  to  sup* 
ply  the  Bast  India  ships  which  tonch  at  the  ifland;  in  the 
greatest  profusion.  These  are  annually,  on  ihe-aver age,  one 
hundred  and  sixty.fi ve  in  numbe*. 

Cattle  and  sheep  are  less  abundant.  The  extra  consump- 
tion of  them  by  the  East  Indiiimen,issogreat  as  to  render  Hvt 
isg  at  St.  Helena,  upon  the  whole,  extremely  dear,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  following  statement  of  this  prices  of  the 
principal  necessaries  in  the  year  1805. 

*  iVf  P^on,  from  Hd.  to  18d.  per  pounJt 
Pork,  from  ISd.  toizOfi.  per  pound.  ^ 

Grown  fowls,  from  9s.  to  12s.  eacli.  x 

Turkeys  from  30s.  to  40s.  each. 
Creese,  259.  to  3()s.  each. 

Ducks,  lOs.40  >2s.  each.  ^ 

Potatoes,  Zu  to  10s.  per  bush^]. 
'    Milk  4d.  to  fid.  pet  quart. 
Eggs,  5i.  per  dozen. ' 

The  exorbitance  of  these  rates^  is  in  some  measure,  how* 
€ver,  compensated  by  the  cheapness  offish,  of  which  there 
la  a  very  gre  rariety^  including  turtle  and  others  of  a  very 
delicate  nature^  and  which  sell  on  an  average  far  4d.  or  6d. 
per  pound. 

Experiments  hi|ve  been  made  at  different  times  to  ascer- 
tab  the  resources  and  capability  of  the  island  shortly  after 
its  first  settlement. 

^  Indigo,  cotton,  sogar  canes  and  vines  were  introdnred.  Rum^ 
Sugar,  wine,  and  brandy,  were  brought  to  sbqie  degree  of  perfections 
and  at  a  more  recent  period,  crops  of  barley  and  other  grain  wera 
satsed  at  Long* woodf  which  were  subsequently  found  not  to  answer. 
The  intrinsic  value  of  St.  Melana,  consisting  in  its  local  situation,asa 
place  of  refreshment  and  rendesvous  for  the  homeward<-bound  vhips 
Jrom  India,  the  attention  of  the  court  of  directors  has  been  confined  to 
the  objects  which  most  conduced  to  that  important  purpose.  On  this 
groundeven  the  cultivation  of  cornhasbeendeemed  ofiess  consequence, 
thKn  that  every  acre  should  be  appropriated  to  rauingliva  stock, 
roots,  and  culinary  vegetables.  As  t|)e  island  on  this  account  cannot 
^  devoted  to  commercial  produce,  its  profits  or  revenues  must  con* 
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sequently  be  very  small,  and  its  annual  expense  to  the  pffoprietoif 
considerable.  The  returns  w)iich  it  makes  for  this  expenditure}  ap« 
ply  to  (he  accomodation  and  the  security  of  the  company^s  €om« 
tnerce,  against  the  baiards  of  the  sea,  and  the  hostilities  of  an  ene« 
my/ 

The  popalation  ot  St.  Helena^  bj  ihe  •  registered  retuma 
"of  I805|  ap{^ared  to  consUt  of  504  white  iDbabitaota, 
1560  blacks,  of  whomSSQ  were  free,  making  a  total  of  52064, 
exclusive  of  the  garrison^  and  civil  estabjisbai^ut  of  the 
€oaipany. 

The  East  India  company  .are  lords  proprietors  of  the  islandj, 
with  povrers  of  sovereignty  and  legislation.  The  supreme  ex^ 
ecutive  authority  it  vested  io  the  governor^  and  a  council 
composed  of  a  lieutenajit  govefnor  and  senior  civil  servant. 
The  military  force  consists  of  one  regiment  of  infantry^  five 
companies  of  militia^  and  a  corps  of  artillery. 

It  has  been  before^observed  that  provisions  of  moat  kinds 
are  dear  at  Su  Helena.  House-rent  also  is  extremely  high, 
and  the  price  of  labor  exorbitant.  The  inhabitants,  shurontso 
completely  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  lead  a  confined  and 
uniform  life.  But  these  inoonveniences  are  counterbalanced 
by  the  extreipe  salubrity -of  the  climate,  and  some  other  ad- 
vantages, which  upon  the  whole,  perhaps,  put  thcircomforts 
pn  a  level  with  those  of  the  rest  of  mankind^  and  are  an  ad- 
ditional proof  of  the  general  rule,  that  Providence  has  made 
an  equal  distribution  of  happiness. 


Art.  IV. — Critical  Euay$  on  ihe  Performer9  of  the  London 
Theatret,  iiuluding  general  Obtervatiom  on  the  Fractice 
and  Genius  of  the  Stage,  by  the  Author  of  the  Theatrical 
CriHci$ms  in  the  weekly  Paper  called  the  News.  l2mo.  6s« 
Hunt,  Bridges  Street,  Strand. 

SOME  of  these  Essays  evince  solidity  of  judgment  and 
delicacy  of  discrimination ;  the  remarks  on  several  of  the 
first  performers  are  candid,  ingeciiious,  and  acute.  The  author 
displays  an  unyitiated  taste  and  much  knowledge  of  what 
is  called  sUge  eifect.  His  observations  are  diveated  of  that 
ibndneas  for  foreign  manners  and  frippery  and  nonsense 
which  has  aor long  disgraced  our  theatres;  his  notions  are 
truly  English,  and*  evince  thai  genuine  good  sense  which 
onceseemed  a  native  of  the  soil.  Among  the  different  per* 
formers  who  are  here  criticized^  /  are  Mr.  Kemhie  and  bis 
fitter  Mrs.  Siddons^  Mr.  Banniiter,  Lewis,  Munden,  Faw« 
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ce^aodMr.  Charies  Kemble^  Mr.  ilistoo,  Emerj,  Dow* 
\6u^  and  Matthews^  Mrs.  Jprdan,  Mrs.  H.  Siddons^  and 
Mtts  Dttfican^  &c*  &e»  The  abovfi  laeotionedwe  think  by 
far  the  best  Und  most  deserving  of  attention.  The  critiqoe 
.oaMr.  Kemfaie  must  strike  every  one  as  very  jadick>us>  and 
«b^aeteriiiiieally  descriptive  of  the  aetor  and  the  man.  As 
long  as  Mr.  Hunt  keeps  within  his  proper  sphere  of  simple 
language  and  plain  gpod  sense  he  commands  our  attention 
ana  we  listen  to  him  with  delig^ht;  but  his  attempts  at 
*8prigbtliness  and  wit  are  not  very  successful.  When  he 
teltt  OS  that  his  majesty  of  Maples  used  to  smoke  with  his 
Lazzaroni,  fish  with  his  fishermen^  and  sel)  the  produce  of 
bis  labours  ;  tliat  George  11.  loved  to  kick  his  minis- 
ters, and  Charles  XII.  or  Sweden  combed  his  .hair  with 
his  fingers ; — however  true  all  this  may  be,  the  recital 
brings  with  it  no  conviction  of  what  he  wants  to  impress; 
and  the  simile  which  he  presents  is  no  simile  at  all,  or  so  en- 
veloped in  dissimilaritv  that  it  would  take  too  moch  of  our 
time  to  peqetrate  the  taint  trace0  of  resemblance  even' were 
we  at  all  likely  to  comprehend  it  ai  last.  ^ 

We  agree  with' Mr.  Hunt,  that  the  great  fanit  of  ^most  of 
onr  best  actors^is  the  pluying  to  that  part  of  the  audience 
who  haVe  really  neither  a  particle  of  taste  nor  of  judgment  : 
rant  and  bombast  are  with  them  very  fine  tragic  acting,  and 
buffoonery  and  grimace  vastly  funny  and  clever,  though 
the  former  are  not  the  true  province  of  the  tragic,  nor  the 
latter  of  the  couiic  art.  Our  stage  has  so  lamentably  ffilleKi 
from  the  respectable  eminence  which  it  had  attained ,>  that 
instead  of  saying  we  are  going  to  see  a  play,  we  should  say 
we  are  going  to  see  any  thing  except  a  play  ;  for  what  arc 
now  so  called  ar^  nothing  more  nor  less  ihan  broad  farce 
or  sing-song  nonsense.  Mr.  Kemble  has  much  merit  in 
bringing  forward,  when  he  cap,  those  excellent  stock-plays, 
from  which  the  sensible  part  of  his  audience  and  llie  true 
lovers  of  the  drama  may  nbt  only  derive  amusement,  but 
instruction.  But  whatever  merit  Mr.K.  may  have  in  endea- 
vouring to  regulate  or  restore  the  good  taste  for  theatrical 
representation,  he  spoils  all  by  his  presumptuous  conceits 
and  his  new  readings  of  our  best  authors  and  particularly 
our  immortal  bard.  What  roun  of  good  sense  and  nnvi- 
tiated  taste  can  refrain  his  indignation  at  hearing  Mr.  K.'s 
pronunciation  of  the  most  plain  words  in  the  English  lan- 
guage? Mr.  Hunt  criticizes  Mr.  Kemble's  performances 
with  much  sagacity  and  force  ;  be  depicts  his^  merits  and 
demerits  with  no  ordinary  felicity,  if  Mr.  K.  would  pay 
'some  little  attention  to  these  useful  hints  he  would  render 
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his  present  eobd acting  most  exedlent ;  b«kM(  Mr.  K-seenM, 
like  mo8i  oilier  people^  ^o  be  on  extreisety  good  tcmumih 
himself y  we  fear  thai  tlie  aabcary  councils  of  tbe  uritic  vfill 
be  spent  in  vain. 

Iq  tbe  critique  of  Mr.H.on  Mrs,  Siddons  we  perfectly  agce^^ 
she  is  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  an  cxceHent  actress ;  she 
feels  the  part  which  she  performs;  abd  of  coarse  she  makea 
her  aodience  sympathize  in  tbe  scene.  Her  actions  am 
appropriate ;  well  suited  to  her  words ;  graceful  and  majea^ 
tic ;  her  countenance  is  marked  and  noble ;  affected  and 
linpassioned.  Mr.  Hunt  points  out  among  her  most  excel- 
lent representations^ 

*  The  bewildered  melancholy  of  lady  Macbeth  walking  in  her 
sleep,  the  widow's  mute  stare  of  perfected  misery  by  the  corpse  of 
the  gamester  Btverfy,  two  of  tbe  subUmeftt  pieces  of  acting  on  the 
English  stage/  , 

He  says  and  with  truth  that 

'  Mrs.  Siddoni  has  the  sir  of  never  being  the  actress ;  she  seems 
.>inconicioui  that  there  is  a  motly  croud  called  a  pit  waiting  to 
applaud  ber,  or  that  there  are  a  dosen  fiddlers  waiting  for  b^r 
exit/ 

tAff  Hunt  observes  that 

*  If  Mrs^  8.  has  not  every  single  requisite  to  a  perfect  tragedian, 
it  is  the  amatory  pathetic:  in  the  despair  of  RehiHera^  for  instance, 
she  rises  to  sub1imijty»  but  in  the  tenderness  of  Bthidera  she  pre- 
serves too  stately  and  self-subdued  an  air:  she  can  overpower, 
astonish,  afflict,  but  she  cannot  win :  her  commanding  ffraturcs 
seem  to  disregard  love  as  a  trifle  to  which  they  cannot  descend/ 

•I 
We  ^rfe  with  Mr,  H.  that  Mrs.  Siddous  in  every  other 
character  unites  ^11  the  excellences  which  are  necessarv  to 
produce  the  intended  effect  of  repreKentation.  Her  actions 
have  the  carelessness,  the  ease^  and  the  impulse  of  the  mo« 
ment^  it  is  ihe  intpilion  of  genius  not  the  toil  of  study ; 
there  is  nostiffminulenesSf  no  afTectation^  no  clipping  and 
chopping  of  wof-ds^all  is  smoQih/warm,eDergic^  chaste,  sub. 
lime.  We  have  been  told  and  on  good  authority ,that  Gar- 
rick  discouraged  Mrs.  Siddons  from  attempting  the^tage^s- 
curing  her  that  she  was  unequal  to  support  any  great  charac* 
ter  saying  at  the  same  time  that  she  was  mere  milk  and  wa* 
ier;  but  one  of  the  managers  of  the  Bath  stage^  we  believe 
I)iamond,  was  a  better  prophet^  and  pronounced  in  the  heart- 
ing of  several,  persons  and  at  the  rooms  at  Bath^  after  a  very 
ynsuccessful  seaspn  of  hex  performance  5t  bis  tlieatrc^  tb^t 
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Mrs;  Siddons  woald  eventually  become  one  of  th^  most  per* 
feci  acfcresiec  that  ever  graced  an  English  stage.  And  8ui4i 
does  Mrs.  Siddons  prove.  In  enumerating  Mr.  Bannister's 
qnaiifications  as  a  comic  actor^  Mr.  H.  ascribes  the  highest 
metitto  that  most  admirable  performer.  His  /lores  in  the 
Rivals,  his  Mnrpiotin  the  Busy  Body^  his  Lissatdo^  and  hi« 
Young  Philpot  are  so  well  known,  and  so  properly  appre- 
ciated by  the  world,  that  little  else  can  be  said  than  that 
nothing  can  be  more  natural.     Mr.  H.  observes  that 

*  Mr.  Bannister  in  comic  character  Is  always  animated,  is  always 
nstura),  except  when  he  assumes  the  lively  gentleman,  'His  Mtr» 
rti/«ais  not  gay  but  jolfy\  it  exhibits,  not  the  elegant  vivacity  of 
the  ^eitf/rm(r7{,  but  the  boisterous  mirth  of  the  honest  feUowi  itie 
audience  immediately  think  themselves  on  a  level  with  him,  and 
this  familiar  sensation  is  always  a  proof  that  the  genileman  i^  ab« 
sent.' 

We  cannot  at  all  subscribe  to  this  assertion ;  oor  do  w^ 
see  the  truth  of  the  observation  ;  that  Mercutio  is  a  noble- 
inan  and  a  lively  spirited  inm  we  agree  ;  but  at  the*  same 
time,  there  is  in  him  a  bluntness  and  love  of  mirth  that  bor- 
der very  near,  on  jollity  and  fun  ;  and  yet  the  gentiemaa 
remains.  Mr.  Baunister  iatnost  happy  io  his  character  of 
a  aailor,  roughs  good  natured,  aod  pleasant :  his  amiie  is 
open,  his  walk  free  and  careless,  his  voice  sincere,  and  at<r 
tests  the  honesty  which  you  see  displayed  in  his  counte* 
nance.  His  waiter,  in  the  Children  in  the  Wood,  is  not 
to  be  forgotten,  and  the  recollection  must  ever  delisbt.  la 
the  character  of  Feignwcll  in  A  bold  Stroke  for  a  Wife,  Mr. 
Hunt  ^ives  him  every  praise,  and  aays  it  is  ^enough  to 
stamp  him  as  one  of  the  'greatest  aod  most  versatile  comedi- 
ans/ Our  Limits  will  Dot  permit  us  to  expatiate  on  the  oup. 
merous  excellences  of  this  comic  actor ;  he  is  a  great  and 
deserved  favourite  with  the  public;  he  has  well  earned  the 
laurels  which  public  favour  has  bestowed;  aod  we  hope  that 
he  will  long  live  to  enjoy  the  merited  ^plause  which  be  bas 
for  so  many  years  experienced. 

Mr.  Hunt's  observations  on  Mrs.  Jordan,  Mrs.  H«  Sid* 
dons.  Miss  Duncan,  &.c.  are  exiremely  just  ;  he  places  Mrs* 
J&rdan  under  the  head  of  comedy,  and  very  properly, 
though  she  sometimes  appears  with  less  success  in  tragedy. 
She  certainly  excels  in  Ophelia;  and  ho  observes  tliat  in  the 
former, 

'Nothing  can  be  more  natural,  or  pathetic  than  the  complacoit 
loiies  and  busy  good  nature  of  Mrs*  Jordan  in  the  iferangeraent  qf 
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OpbeKa ;  her  Utile  bewildeted  songi  in  particslar,  like  all'  her 
tongs  imieed,  pieyce  to  our  feelings  with  a  most  original  stnplicityw 
<  The  immediate  felicity  of  Mrs  Jordan's  style  consitti  perhaps 
in  that  great  excellence  ol  Mr.  Bannister,  which-  i  h&ve  calM  hear* 
tiness;  but  as  the  matiner  of  this  feeling  ia^  naturally  softened  in  a 
fetnale^  it  becomes  a  charming  openness  mingled  with  the  roost 
artless  vivacity.  ,In  characters  that  require  this  expression,  Mrs. 
Jordan  seems  to  speak  with  all  hex  »ouUher  voice,pregnantwith  me. 
]ody,delight6  the  ear  with  a  peculiar  and  exquisite  fulness,  and  with 
aoemphasi&that  appears  the  result  of  perfect  conviction ;  yet  this 
conviction  is  the  effect  of  a  sensibijiiy  willing  to  be  convinced  rather 
thai)  of  a  judgment  weighing  it's  reasons  ;  her  heart  always  precedes 
her  speech,  which  follows  with  the  readiest  and  happiest. acquiesc 
cence.'. 

The  r^st  of  M/.  H.'s.  observations  are  equally  good  ;  he 
attributes  the  inability  of  Mrs.  Jordan  to  catching  the  ele- 
gant delicacy  of  the  iady,  to  her  perpetually  representing  the 
ether  tex»  This  is  a  vile  and  abominable  cuatom  on  our 
stage;  and  we  join  most  heartily  in  condemning  a  usage 
"which  8Q  much  disgraces  the  female  character,  Mr.  U« 
however,  pronounces  her,  as  every  one  roust,  the  Brstaclress 
of  the  day.  Mr«.  H.  Siddons  cotues  in  for  a  proper  share  of 
approbation,  a$  an  actress,  and  what  is  more  honorable^ 
amodotvoififlii. 

'  A  modest  f(?ma*e,*  says  Mr.  H.,  '  is  beneath  no,  dignity  of  alhir 
sion  or  of  language  ;  and  after  admiring  all  the  sweetness  and  the 
feeling  of  Mrs.  H.  Siddons,!  iind  nothing  so  delightful  as  the  chastity 
of  her  demeanour.  One  would  think,  that  a  sensible  actress  would 
cultivate  this  modesty  if  it  were  merely  for  its  theatric  rarity. 
"When  Mrs.  Jordan  plays  Ro«a/<W,  you  are  amused  with  herarch- 
nesS)  her  vivacity,  her  carelessness,  and  you  admire,  the  shape  of 
lier  leg  :  the  Rosalind  of  Mrs.  H.  Siddons,  interest!  you  with  a 
chastened  feeling,  you  love  ihe  very  awkwardness  with  which  she 
wears  her  male  attire,  and  yidu  are  even  better  pleased  with  her 
shape  because  you  are  left  to  fancy  it.  If  thie  sight  is  more  accu* 
fate  in  likenesses,  fancy  is  a  better  painter  of  things  to  be  Hkedw 
When  the  generality  of  actresses  are  representing  the  objects  of  a 
man's  attachment,  their  broadness  of  demeanour  produces  in  the 
beholders  a  kind  of  silent  disagreement  with  the  hero's  choice,  that 
deranges  their  satisfaction :  his  compliments  become  false,  hisardoiir 
unwarrantable,  his  sorrows  ridiculous ;  but  a  modest  actress  like 
]Vlrs.  H.  Siddons,  reconciles  this  inconsistency :  love  resumes  it's 
respectability,  and  with  it's  respectability  the  acquiescence  of  the 
audieisce.' 

Mr*  H.  pursues  his  thoughts  on  the  unbecoming  appear^ 
ance  of  male  attire  in  his  essay  on  Miss  Duncan,  who  seema 
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to  have  imbibed  ap  increased  love  for  displaying  her  persom 
/in  coat,  waiitcoat,  SLnd  breeches.  Uhlike  other  iadies  of  the 
atage>  wliogive  as  little  to  the  public  eye  as  possible^  he  ac- 
cuses this  respectable  lady  (for  such  in  her  private  cbaractec 
be  allows  ber  to  be,}  of  wearing 

^  Tight  waistcoats  that  imprison  the  w$ist  merely  to  give  greater 
freedom  to  the  chest,  white  silk  s'ockings  that  make  the  leg  want 
nothing  but  a  pedestal  to  iix  it  for  the  eye  of  the  connoisseur,  and 
tight  breedies  through  which  Mr.  Sheldon  might  read  a  lectnre  OA 
the  SartoriaA  muscles.' 

In  his  admiration  of  ^f  iss  Duncan  as  an  actress  and  a  lei* 
pectable  fetnale,  he  reminds  her  that  to 

*  Strut  about  in  all  the  insolence  df  a  military  coxcomb,  to  slap 
the  jovial  fellows  on  their  backs,  to  rap  out  oaths  with  a  twang,  and 
to  imitate  drunken  lobby-loungers,  is  not  the  surest  way  to  preserve 
either  her  own  delicacy  or  the  respect  of  others.  She  may  become 
a  very  gay  sort  of  something  like  a  man,  hut  she  must  forget  herself 
£rst;and  in  proportion  as  she  does  this^  she  will  forget  something 
very  ingenious  and  very  pleasing/ 

We  recommend  these  considerations  to  the  fair  sex  ii| 
general/A'bo^though  they  do  not  actually  all  wear  male  attire^ 
wear  so  little  of  the  female  habiliments,  as  to  make  us  sus« 
pect  that  they  have  forgptten  that  modestv  is  a  jewel  of  great 
price ;  and  more  to  be  admired  and  higher  to  be  esteemed 
than  the  roost  beautiful  face  or  the  finest  figure  in  the  world. 
.  Upon  the  whole,  these  essays  are  sensible,  ingenious,  and 
amusing;  and  the  inslructions  which  they  contain,  the 
Dfiertts  wMch  they  ext6l,  and  the  defects  which  they  ceo* 
sure,  constitute  a  dramatic  monitor^  whose  wholesome  coun- 
aels  we  earnestly  recommend  to  the  male  and  female  perfor* 
mei's  of  the  English  stage. 


Art.  V. — Hints  to  (he  Public  and  the  Legislature  on  the 
Nature  and  Effect  of  Evangelical  Preaching,  by  q  Bar-t 
rister.    Part  the  Second.    Svo.  S9»  6d.    Jotipson,  Jj308« 

WE  are  happy  to  renew  our  acquaintance  with  theBarnV 
ter.  We  were  much  gratified  by  the  perusiM  of  his  firsi 
performance,and  we  have  perused  the  pres^njt  with  increased 
delight.  There  is  more  correctness,  ipore  splendour 'and. 
more  force  in  the  composition.  The  arginments  are  solid 
and  the  remarks  are  acute ;  the  theology  is  rational  and  the 
morfdity  19  p^re.    The^^vil^  which  the  Barrister  i|  eiidea^ 
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Touring  along  with  other  good  men  to  counteract  is  one  af 
no^common  magnitude.  Indeed  it  is  so  greats  and  theeffecis 
so  various  and  complicated,  that  it  ;sdi$cult  to  calculate  the 
extent  of  the  danger^  or  the  enormity  of  the  mischief.. 

The  primary  tendency  of  what  is  called  niethodism  is  to 
convert  (he  doctrine  which  Christ  taught,  by  a  dexterous 
perversion  of  the  sense,  into  the  most  potent  engine  of  de- 
pravitj.  By  the  aid  of  that  noxious  matter  which  they 
extract  from  their  >(avourite  tenets  of  AercdiVary  guilt,  rica- 
ridus  punishment  and  imputed  righteousness,  the  anti-moral 
preachers  form  a  sort  of  magic  talisman,  which  relaxes  the 
m>ld  of  every  moral  obligation  on  the  heart.  With  this 
efhcacious  antfdote  to  remorse,  and  this  supposed  prevent 
tive  of  punishment,  the  disciple  of  Whitfield  and  of  West« 
lev  marches  fearlessly  forth  into  the  world,  and  cares  not 
wnat  duty  of  truth,  of  justice  or  humanity  be  violates  as  long 
as  he  preserves  (hat  ceremonial  exterior  of  a  sabbatA^kecpirtg 
piety,  which  renders  him  holy  in  the  opinion  of  his  sect, 
Pravers  and  hymns  are  the  maximum  of  necessity  in  their 
code  of  duty.  Ail  the  rest,  which  includes  the  practice  of 
social  virtue,  is  matter  of  gratuitous  performance,  and  makes 
riopart  of  the  Saint's  hook  of  offices.  As  long  as  the  oii^^ 
sidf  df  bis  character  presents  a  polished  surface  to  the 
vurki,  he  possesses  an  infallible  cure  in  the  dogmas  of  \ii% 
creed  for  (ne  turpitude  within. 

If  the  articles  of  belief,  which  the  disciple  of  methodism 
professes  to  revere,  do  not  always  give  birth  to  that  progeny 
oi  crimes  which  Lh^y  have  a  direct  tendency  to  generate,  the 
Yeoson  is  not  that  they  are  innocuous  in  themselvesa  bat 
that  the  ^ia/iirA//y  virtuous  propensities  of  humanity  often 
counteract  the  vitiating  efficacy  of  the  most  superstitioua 
creed.  For  whatever  may  be  pretended  to  the  contrary  by 
the  methodists,  the  genuine  philosopher  and  the  tumble 
(christian  will  assent  to  the  proposition  of  Bishop  Butler,  that 
VIRTUE  IS  ThE  LAW  OF  OUR  NATURE.  The  lovc  of  Virtue 
h innate  in  the  heart;  and  though  a  vitiated  education,  cor- 
rupt example,  and  bad  habits  may  weaken  the  principle,  yet 
the  sense  of  ^  duty  is  seldom  so  entirely  obliterated  as  to  leave 
nb  trace  ai  virtue's  superior  loveliness  on  the  con$^cience*  A 
taste  for  virtuf,  for  truth,  for  justice  itnd  huinanity  is  not 
less  a  part  of  our  nature  than  a  taste  for  fresh  air ;  but  we 
know  that  the  lungs  will  gradually  acdommodate  theiraction 
to  a  very  impurb  and  vitiated  a(mospbere,  and  the  moral 
taste  of  man  will  by  degrees  degenerate  into  an  appetite  for 
all  manner  of  impurity, 
..The  moral  virto^s^  which  we  stinc times  observe  eveit 
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in  the  rotaries  of  melhbdisin,  are  not  the  natural  product' 
of  their  belief,  but  of  the  virtuous  rlispositiom  which  theif  in^' 
heritfrom  nature,  and  which  often  triumph  or<rr  the  incentives 
to  immorality  which  are  so  copiouslu  furnished  by  their  faith. 
When  they  are  good  men,  tliey  are  not  made  »o  by  what 
they  believei  bat  they  are  so  in  spite  of  what  they  believe^ 
The  articles  of  their  religious  creed,  which  tell  them  that  - 
they  have  a  nataraliy  irresistible  propensity  to  all  manner 
of  unrighteousness ;  that  the  forfeit  of  (his  unrighteousneaa 
has  been  paid  by  the  sufferings  of  another  person;  and  that 
the  virtues  of  this  same  person  are  accepted  by  the  Deity  as 
a  substitute  for  any  virtue  in  themselves;  have  a  tendency 
to  render  them  the  most  obdurate  and  abandoned  transg^s** 
sors,  till  they  become  totally  insensible  to  the  importance  of 
moral  obligatiqn.  But  in  this  respect,  as  in  many  others,  the^ 
wisdom  of  God  counteracts  the  foolishness  of  man.    Even  a* 


vicious  system  (and  one  lAore  vicious   than  that  of  Westic 
and   of  Whitfield   can   hardly   be  imagined,)  cannot 


I 

ways  extirpate  the  principles  of  virtue,  the  seeds  of  goodness 
in  the  heart;  and  these  principles  will  often  take  rpot  and 
these  seeds  spring  up  ana  bear  fruit  evyen  in  the  wilds  of 
methodism.  As  far  as  the  tenets  of  the  metho(Ii<ts  are  operu'^ 
tive  in  their  conduct,  nothing  hut  vice  can  be  produced,  for 
virtuous  actions  cannot  Jbe  the  practical  result  of  a  radically 
vicious  theory.  Whenever,  therefore,  this  god/^  sect  exhibit' 
any  examples  of  moral  virtue,  there  is  a  glaring  opposition 
between  their  conduct  and  their   belief    Their   bbltep  is 

FUNDAMENTALLY    AND      SYSTEMATICALLY    VICIOUS    AND 

VITIATING.  It  libels  the  moral  nature  of  man  ;  and  it  su* 
persedes  the  moral  government  of  G6d.  Il  destroys  the' 
idea  that  life  is  a  state  of  trial,  and  that  there  will  be  a  state 
of  retribution  ^ft^r  death  (rhen  every  man  will  receive  ac«. 
cording  to  what  he  hath  done,  whether  it  be  good  or '  whe* 
ther  it  be  evil.  Thus,  like  the  system  of  Epicurus,  which  it 
greatly  resembles  in  its  deadening  influence  on  the  natural 
sensibility  to  the  differences  of  moral  good  or  evil,  it  an* 
nihilates  the  moral  responsibility  of  man,  and  removes  the 
strongest  barrier  against  vice  and  the  strongest  enc0urage« 
ment  to  virtue. 

If  we  could  suppose  it  possible  for  a  whole  nation  to  em- 
brace the^creed  of  the  methodists,  and  to  become  thorougli 
adepts  in  all  the  external  sanctity  and  all  the  internal  tur- 
pitude of  the  sect,  the  spectacle  which  would  present  itself  to 
a  stranger  coming  among  this  righteous  crew,  would  powerful- 
ly interest  his  curiosity,  if  the  feeling  of  curiosity  werenot'sop- 
pressed  by  that  pf  dctesi^ation.    The  moment  be  set  his  foot 
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€n  the  shore  of  ihig  praying  ^nd  pMlm-mnging  people,  h\w 
cars  wootd  be  assailed  with  lialleiujahs,  groans^  sighs,  and 
prons  ejaculations  of  every  description.  At  first  he  might 
perhaps  think  that  he  was  going  to  enjoy  the  harmony  of 
fieaveny  or  to  dwell  with  men;  among  whqm  there  was  no 
IwUernessytio  dissention,  no  cruelty,  no  falsehood  and  no 
guile.  But  this  siopposition  would  soon  vanish  like  the  morn* 
mg  dew,  when  he  found  that  their  teneU  were  at  utter  va- 
Yiaoce  with  every  moral  rufe  which  he  had  been  wont  to 
esteem  sacred  ;  which  his  heart  inwardly  approved^  and 
which  reason^  and  revelation  onited  to  inculcate*  What 
would  he  think,  when^  notwithstanding  all  the  grimace  of 
piety  which  they  assumed,  he  foutid  them  to  delight  tu  pro* 
Bounerng  the  most  atrocioiis  slanders  against  the  moral  crea. 
tioD  of  God  }  when  he  heard  them  assert  in  otter  contra* 
diction  to  reason  and  experience  that  the_  Almighty  had  io* 
Ibsed  into  ihem  from  the  womb;  an  irresistible  propensity  to 
evil,  to  falsehood,  to  injustice  and  to  cruelly  ?  that  their  de- 
pravity was  hereditary,  innate,  and  constitutional  ?  but  that 
notwithstanding  this  whatever  crimes'  they  might  commit, 
*  a  full,perfect  and  sufficient  sacri6ce,oblatiunand  satisfactioo^ 
liad  been  made  for  them  by  the  sufferings  of  a  God  who  had 
come  upon  earth  about  eighteen  ceniuries  ago,  and  been 
put  to  death  by  his  own  creatures ;  that  the  blood  which  this 
God,  who  made  man,  arid  yet  was  born  of  a  woman,  shed^ 
waa  a  fountain  of  purification  in  which  the  blackest 
turpitude  would  be  washed  white  as  snow  i  Who  that 
I^ard  this  and  similar  jargon,  which  would  be  talked  by  a 
nation  of  methodists,  would  not  believe  that  every  man, 
%oman  and  child  among  them  were  out  of  their  senses;  or 
-fhat  notwithstanding  all  their  kneeling,  praying,  and  singing, 
they  were  an  inconigible  mass  of  hypocrites^  ^^tiMit*^  imj 
roffues  ? 

If  there  could  be  no  virtue  in  a  nation  of  metbodists^  who 
practically  followed  the  doctrines  which  they  taught,  it  is  clear 
that  the  more  methodism  itself  increases  in  any  country,Hhe 
more  wiH  the  sum  of  vice  be  augmented,  and  that  ofvirtne 
tie  diminished.  For  virtue  and  methodism  are  like  two 
opposing  powers  ;  and  according  as  one  rises  in  the  scale 
the  other  will  decline.  The  only  reason  why  this  abomi- 
Niiablesuperstilion  is  not  productive  in  thisicountry  of  allthe 
evil  which  it  has  a  natural  leddency  to  engender,  is  that  the 
buman  nature  which  belongs,  to  a  methodist  as  well  as 
to  any  Other  religionist  in  many  instances  operates  as  a 
counteracting  remedy  to  the  deleterious  influence  of  his  creed. 
Even  methodism  itself  cannot  always  extirpate  the  social 
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ty.Qipathies  whiqh  proftipt  to  the  kind  exertieDS  of  liutnaBttf^ 
por  ^ace  that  sense  ofjustice«  which  almost  comineneei 
iviih  the  first  pulsations  of  the  heait. 

The  Barrister  comoienceshis  work  with  some  observatioM 
on  the  precipitate  temerity  with  which  the  .promulgator  of 
methodism  undertake  the  pastoral  office.     For  this  purpose 
4ilthat  with  them  is  necessary  is- a  little  glibness  of  speech 
and  a  large  stock  of  impudence*    This  serves   them  instead 
of  a  university  education.     Few  of  them  even  know  that  Uie 
New  Testament  was  originally   composed  in  a  foreign  Ian* 
guage;  or  that  it  was  not  sent  down  from  heaven  ready  printed 
in  the  English  tongue.    Hence  they   are  totally  unacquainl- 
ed  with  the  idiom  of  the  scriptures ;  and  o^  cotirse  ihey  rash 
blindfold  rnio  all  llie  absurdities  of  a  literal  interpretation^ 
The  mode  in  which  the   scriptures  are  broken  into  verses  ; 
is  very  favourable  to  iheir  supposition,  that  every  verse  os 
text  as  they  call  it,  is  a  whole  in  itself  \  a  sort  of  oracle  which 
has  all  the  verity  of  inspiration,  without  depeadiog.  for  ila 
real  explaoaiion  on  what  followa  after,  or  what  goes  be£oi«. 
Thus,  whenever  they  are  attacked   they  seek  to  overwheloa 
iheir  antagonist  by  a  h*eap  of  disconnected  texts  of  soriptore, 
which,  when  explained  together  with  the  contexts,  have  « 
sense  totally  different  from  that  which  they  make  them  as* 
•ume.    Thus  they  can  readily  convert  conditional  or  modi- 
fied .into    absolute    propositions.      When    Isaiah   says  oa 
the  corrupt  state  of  the  Jewish  people^  among  whom  the 
Vital  kernel  of  moral  virtue  was  forsaken  for  the  empty  shell 
of  ceremonial  observances,  "  ail  oar  righteousnesses  are  as 
fiitkfrags"  they  quote    the  passage  as  if  it  were  an  un- 
qualified assertion,  designed   by  iiic  propbeti  lo,  depreoialo 
<the  real  worth  of  piety   and  virtue«     When    David   in    tito 
agoniesofpenitential  remorse,confes8eshimself  a  great  sinner^ 
l9^  says,  '^  Behold  I  was  shapen  inwicliedmss^  undin  sin  kath 
,  my  ntot/t^r  conceived  me.*'    This  hyperbolical  declaratioa  of 
a  contrite  individual,  astounded  with  a  sense  of  tbe  murdet 
which  he  bad  committed,  the  method  ists  con  vert  into  a  gene-» 
ral  proposition,  that  every  man  who  comes  into  the  world 
isshapen  in  wickedness  and   conceived/in  sin.    Thus  they 
convert  the  pangs  of  contrition  into  WQf4^  of  blasphemy. 

3iblical  criticism  is;B9  opposite  to  the  genius  of  nietho« 
dism,  that  no  person  who  ^ad  ever  attained  to  any  eminence 
in  sacred  criticisoi  was  ever  found  marshalled  under  the 
banner  of  the  methodists.  Tew  among  them  ever  read  any 
books  but  such  as  have  been  written. by  persons  of  their  own 
sect.  All  the  theology  but  their  own,  is  denominated 
theism,  itifidclitjf,  and  l^atkemsm ;  and  every, place  of  wor- 
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ship  which  does  not, ring  the  chan.sre^on  the  articles  of 
their  belief^  is  reckoned  unholy  and  profane,  the  ab^de  cST 
•«ceptics»  and  monsters  ofevery  description  which  people  th6 
ivangtUoil  hnia.  Theae  pioas  expositors  of  the  Gospel 
place,  as  the  Barrister  said  Id  the  first  part  of  bis  4IiDts, 

*  llieir  own  interprt>tations  of  the  scripture  doctrines  ^n  the  same 
level  of  authority  wiih  the  scripture  itself,  and  iKhoever  does  noS 
subscribe  to  them  roust  expect  a  pleotiful  sprinkling  of  abuse  from 
the' shower-bath  of  Calvinisfti  :  the  term  of  infitiel,  heathen^  so* 
cinisn,  deist,  atheist,  with  all  the  abnsiire  epithets  which  their 
eTsngelical  spleen  can  furnish,  will  be  vented  againsl^him/ 

The  Barrister  well  remarks  of  these  pretenders  to  sanctity 
that  in  the  fallacious  estimate  of  their  own  self-conceit, 

*They  alone  ate  the  ifrioys  christians ;  all  the  world  beside  con- 
irainsa  inotly  mixture  of  the  infidel  and  the  ungodly.  They  are.  the 
elect  of  the  flock  and  grace  in  green  pastures  ;  the  rest  are  lost 
sheep,  black  iyh  the  rot  of  their  original  corruption,  and  outcasts 
from  the  fold  of  faith.  Lifted  up  as  they  are  in  their  vision  of  vanity 
to  the'  highest  heavefi)  they  lo^k  down  with  affected  pity  on  the 
creatures  of  this  world*  They  fancy  themselves  taught,  as  by  spe- 
cial favour  from  above,  and  by  a  very  natjiral  progress,  inwhidi 
their  fanaticism  panders  to  their  pride»  they  soon  come  to  consider 
all  human  knowledge  as  beneath  their  attaiiunent.  Human  reasoa 
compared  with  the  light  that  floats  round  their  holy  temples^  be* 
comes  in  their  estimation,  no  better  than  a  carnal  varnish  which 
throws  its  delusive  glare  over  the  unsightly  picture  of  human  de» 
pravity/ 

Dr.  Hawker,  one  of  the  high  priests  ofthe  Baal  of  roetbo« 
dfsm, has  said  that  be  '  skdllnot  recnmmend  human  Hrength  to 
ixert  Ustljin  acU  of  moral  virtue  towards  Us  own  salvation.^ 
For  according' to  the  Doctor's  creed>  '^  man  is  whollt 
incApablb  OF' doing  any  thing  towards  his  own 
KKFORMATioN.'  Here  the  Barrister  aagacioasly  intimates 
that  the  Doctor  has  forcibly  controverted  the  utility  of  his 
own  preaching.  For  where  can  be  '  the  utility  of  preach- 
ing to  such  helpless  machines  as  he  describes  mstnkind  to 
be  V  And  how  can  the  doctor,  or  his  preaching  and  praying 
associates^  in  any  conscience,  receive  their  maintenance 
from  those  whom  with  ail  the  toil  which  they  can  bestow^ 
they  know  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  amend  ?  The  doctor 
Qonfesses  thiit  all  the  rational,  historical,and  moral  evideocea 
in  favour  of  Christianity  stand  for  nothing;  that  they  are  not 
sufficient  to  produce  faith  in  any  man's  soul ;  that  faith  is  9 
supernatural  gift  and  must  be  effected  by  supernatural 
lueans  ^  and  consequ&atly  that  all  the  works,  which,  have 
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been  written  to  prove  the  troth  of  Christianity ,  from  the 
answer  of  Origen  to  Celsusto  thereply  of  Bishop  Wal son  to 
Thomas  Payne^  might,  for  any  good  which  they  can  do,  as 
well  be  put  into  the  fire.  When  Dr.  Hawker  intimates  that 
faith  in  the  divine  mission  of  Christ  is  i^ot  to, be  produced  by  * 
evidence^  but  by  the  immediate  interposition  of  the  Deity, 
he  virtually  asserts  that  Christianity  is  false.  For  the  doctor 
with  all  his  perspicuity  will  find  it  dif&cult  to  distiuguish  be^ 
tween  a  religionwbich  is  false  and  a  religion  which  is  not  sup- 
ported by  evidence;  or  only  bj^  such  pLvideoce  as  is  utterly 
iQsufficieAt  to  convince  any  rational  man  that  it  is  true. 
.Such  are  the  contradictions  and  absurdities  in  which  the 
evangefical  preachers  are  necessarily  entangled.  The  doctor 
had  said  that  the  gospel  ''has  neithkr  ips  ^or  hvts, 
NEITHER  TERMS  NOR  CONDITIONS;"  attd  when  the  Bar- 
rister pressed  him  with  the  uoscriptoral  principles  and  the 
immoral  consequences  of  this  monstrous  doctrine,  the  doctor  •. 
instead  of  either  establishing  the  principles  or  refuting  the. 
consequences,  only  repeats  his  assertion,  and  says  that  a\ 
distinct  treatise  would  be  necessary  for  the  proof  of  what  he 
had  advanced.  Thus  the  doctor  attempts  to  parry  the 
home-thrust  of  the  Barrister !— But  the  way  in  which  he  en- 
deavours, to  elude  the  objection  is  a  proof  that  he  feels  the 
force.  ,  For  if  the  absence  of  all  iPS  and  buts,  all  trrms 
of  moral  performance  and  coNOiTioNS  of  voluntary  obedi* 
ence,  from  the  covenant  of  salvation  were  so  palpably  true 
as  the  doctor  asserts,  the  proof  would  be  ea^y ;  and  instead, 
of  a  distinct  treatise  being  necessary,  a  single  page  would 
suffice/or  the  demonstration. 

The  Barrister  well  remarks  that  from  the  sage  instructors 
of  the  evangelical  school, 

'  You  can  never  get  a  plain  answer  to  a  plain  question.  Ask 
^em  in  the  midst  of  their  harangue  to  explain  any  difficulty  that 
arises  out  of  their  doctrines  and  they  lead  you  into  the  wilderness  of 
mystery,  lose  themselves  and  you  in  a  maze  of  texts  without  con« 
nectiori,  and  terms  without  meaning;  and  after  all,  like  dancers  in  . 
a  minuet,  they  end  where  they  began.' 

In  p.  18— 23,  the  Barrister  has  incon trover tibly  convicted 
Dr.  Hawker  of  picking  and.  stealing  numerous  embellish- 
ments df  rhetoric,  with  some  elegant  turns  of  phrase  and 
thought  from, the  letter  of  Edmund  Burke  to  the  Duke  of 
}}edford.  By  the  help  of  these  plagiarisms,  the  doctor  no 
doubt  thought  to  rival  his  foes,  and  captivate  his  friends  by 
the  fascinations  of  his  style.  But  the  doctor  has  certainly 
Qot  snatched  a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art;  and  the  doctor '4 
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diction,  wben  divested  of  the  purloined  decorations,  looks 
not  unlike  the  livid  skin  of  the  old  crow  when  stripped  of  the 
peacock's  plumes. 

One  of  the  favourite  doctrines  of  the  methodists  is  the 
K£W  BIRTH ;  by  which  thej  do  not  understand  an  amelio-^ 
r&tion  of  moral  habits,  a  radical  improvement  of  thp  incli* 
nations  and  the  conduct,  but  a  certain  paroxysm  of  the  de-* 
vbtional  feelines,  which  is  unaccompanied  with  any  salutary 
impressions  either  on  the  head  or  on  the  heart.  This  new- 
birth  sometimes  takes  place  among  the  godly  in  very 
mwkward situations ;  and  we  &re  almost  inclined  to  term  it  a 
spiritual  miscarriage.  Thus  in  th«  Methodist  Magazine  for 
1798>  p.  273,.  we  have  an  account  6f  an  old  woman,  who 
faltd  a  NEW  BIRTH  while  busy  at  the  wash-tub. 

*  The  Lord  astokishbd  Sarak  Roberts  with  hit  mercy,  by 
getting  her  at  liberty^  while  employed  in  the  necessary  business  af 
vMUfig  for  her  family.  For  even  while  her  hands  were  engaged  in 
tke  world,  her  heart  was  given  unto  the  Lord.  She  now  found  all 
the  ways  of  reiigfon  to  be  ways  of  pleasantness  and  all  its  paths 
peace.  She  recevoed  a  clear  witness  that  God,  for  Christ's  sake,  had 
blotted  out  all  her  sins^  and  received  her  into  his  family  * 

This  lady  seems  to  have  had  a  very  pleasant  time  doriag 
ber  travail ;  and  to  have  got  rid  of  her  sins  at  a  very  easy 
rate.     We  heartily  congratulate  her  on  ber  safe^deliverance. 

The  religious  parturition  of  Sarah  Roberts,  is  we  suppose, 
a  proof  of  Dr.  Hawker's  assertion,  that  salvation  '*  is  alto* 
gethbrunconihtional  on  the  pur/  of  God,  and  requires 
no  previous  QUALIFICATION  OR  WORK  on  the  port  of  man»* 

"  According  to  the  gospel  which  hitherto,"  says  the 
author,  '' has  been  the  pillar  of  the  christian  world,  we  are 
taught  that  whosoever  endeavours  to  the  best  of  his  ability 
to  reform  his  manners  and  amend  his  life  will  find  pardon 
and  acceptance.  That  when  the  zticked  man  turneth  away 
from  the  wickedness  which  he  hath  committed^  and  doeth  that 
which  is  lawful  and  right,  he  shall  save  his  soul  alive  !  This 
gracious  declaration  ihe  old  moral  divines  of  our  church 
have  placed  in  the  front  of  iisliturgj.  When  the  doctor 
himself  announce  this  from  the  desk,  as  he  most  do,  at  the 
very  commencement  of  the  service,  does  it  never  strike  him 
as  utterly  repugnant  to  the  doctrine  he  delivers  from  |fce 
pulpit?  Would  it  not  be  a  sort  of  inhuman  or  tyrannic  mocQ^ 
ery  to  assure  a  poor  helplessbewg,  that  if  he  walked  to  acer« 
tain  distance  he  should  be  restored  to  health,  when  we  knew 
him  to  be  utterly  incapable  of  putting  one  leg  before  the 
other  ?  llie  scriptural  promise  above  quoted,  in   order  to 
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square  with  the  DoclorV  creed,  should  te  altered'  thusx 
*^  When  tiie  wicked  man  hath  been  turned  away  from  the 
wickedness  which  he  hath  committed,  and  that  is  done  for 
hiiu  which  is  lawful  and  right,  he  shall  save  his  soul  alive." 
Accordiug^to  the  doctrine  of  the  evangelical  junto/it  is  not 
the  sincerity  of  ihe  repentance,  but  the  greatness  of*  the  sin 
that  offers  tlie  most  elf  factual  plea  for  the  mercy  of  God. 
•This/  says  Dr.  Hawker,'  becomes  the  universal  remedy  for 
great  sinners  as  well  j^  little  sinners:  the  £lood  of  Christ 
cleareth  from  all  siu/  Here  the  Barrister  asks  H^ith  elo- 
quent animation : 

*  Does  our  Saviour  tpach  in  any  one  passage  of  his  gospel,  that 
there  was  any  thing  rn  bis  sufferings  that  would  alter  the  nature  of 
sin  ;  or  that  his  blood — sheU  by  the  niust  obstinate  and  cruel  bigots 
thiit  ever  disgraced  the  human  chHractf««-would,  when  thus  shed« 
exempt  sin<^ers  from  the  punisliment  denounced  against  their 
crimes  ?-~  Did  he,  in  any  one  instance,  affirm  that  the-  btood  thus 
spilt,  was  in  itself  effectual  \o  the  pardon  of  guilt,  aiid  would  theM- 
fore  annul  that  solemn  declaration  of  God,,  (bat  be  would  in  a  fu- 
ture V\(e  render  to  every  man  according  to  his  works?  Did  be  iiw 
vite  the  miscrtaat  multitu^ie,  thiK  flocked  with  frantic  mockery  to 
his  eroM,-— did  he  invite  them  to  was  A  their  guilt  awuy  in  th6  blood 
they  were  shedding^  Did  be  direct  them  to  bathe  in  that  crinuon 
blood,  in  order  to  purify  ihtmsclves  from  the  blackness  of  their 
guilt — aguihso  tremendous  that  the  darkened  earth  trembled  to 
its  centre  ?  Did  our  Saviour  after  his  resurrection  in  any  manner, 
or  on  any  occasion  even  allude  to  hisblood,  as  cleansing  the  im- 
pure from  rheir  vices,  or  as  clearing  the  guilty  from  their  crimes? 
Did  he,  when  risen  from  the  dead  give  commission  to  bis* disciples 
to  direct  those  who  bad  lived  in  opei>  violation  of  bis  laws,  to  a 
fountain  filled  with  blood  V 

The  phrases,  '  blood  of  Christ*  '  blood  of  the  Lamb,* 
*  atoning  blood,'  *  redeeming  blood,'  seem  used  like  so  many 
spells  of  conjuration,  in  the  moulhsof  tlie  methodists,  and 
BO  discourse,  which  they  hear,  is  thoughl.to  have  any  savour 
of  the  gospel  in  it  that  is  not  well  seasoned  with  tnis  high- 
spiced  phiTaseology.  The  Barrister  gives  an  exam^ple  of  the 
familiar  manner  in  which  the  blood  of  Christ  is  mentioned 
even  in  the  common. place  discourse  of  these  modern  Pha- 
risees. In  the  Evangelical  Magazine  for  December  last  we^ 
read  the  fdlowiiig  among 

'  The  las^t  words  of  a  rer^rfitrf  methodist,  whose  life,  character,  a'  d 
behaviour  is  duly  recorded  in  that  marvellous  chrgmcie  of  Sainis. 
Sunday  the  24rtb.  On  a  friend  saying;  take  a  drop  of  wice  into 
your  dear  mouth,  he  repUed^it  is  a  dear  mouth  for  it  was  purchaMl 
with  p'ecious  blood/  - 

Cc2 
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According  to  the  doctrine  of  the  melhodists,  even  the 
fnurder  of  Christ  carried  with  it  its  own  justification,  for 
th^y  represent  his  blood  as,  '  an  ample  atonement  fo^^ 
THE  SIN  OF  SHEDDING  IT.'  Thus  do  thcse  delcstable  fana-r 
tics  endeavour  to.  confound  all  our  ideas  of  right  and  wrong, 
of  innocence  and  guilt.  But  though  the  evangelical  pastors 
have  discovered  this'gieat  expanse  of  charity  towards  the 
inurdeners  of  Christ,  one  of  their  godly  hymns  breathes  this 
sentiment  of  ferocioqs  intolerance  towards  tho§e  who  voxr 
ship  the  Deity  after  the  manner  of  Christ, 

*  Stretch  out  thy  arm,  thou  triune  god, 

The  unitarian  fiend  expel, 

And  chase  bis  doctrine  back  to  hell/ 

Large  Hymn  Book,  431. 

This  is  one  of  the  evangelical  petitions  which  this  kneeling^ 
J)raii/ing,  and  canting  fraternity  have  the  audacity   to  offer 

to  the  GBEAT  SPIRIT  OF  FORBEARANCE^  OF  FATIENCK  AND 

OF  LOVE  ! ! !  The  Barrister  well  remarks  that  the  term  Cni- 
tartan,  which  is  synonymous  with  every  thing  execrable  in 
the  idiom  of  met/todism,  can  properly  be  applied  only  to 
him  who  believes  that  there  is  but  one  god.  The  appel- 
lation Unitarian  can  properly,  denote  only  tkifi  particular 
opinion,  and  we  have  no  right  to  couple  it  with  any  other 
tenets  which  are  not  necessarily  implied  in  the  term.  You 
cannot  in  fairness  apply  to  the  person  whom  it  designates 
a  belief  in  fables  of  the  Koran  or  an  attachoienttQ  the  cere- 
inonies  of  Judaism.  And  yet  both  Jews  and  Mahometaas 
are  unitarians ;  but  they  are  unitarians,  not  because  they 
believe  either  in  Moses  or  in  Mahomet,  but  in  the  oneness 
of  the  Godhead,  An  Unitarian  is  not  necessarily  of  any 
sect;  and  he  does  not,  like  the  Calvinist  or  Socinian,  follow 
the^Iogmas  or  acknowledge  the  authority  of  any  individual. 
The  UNITARIAN  Christian,  belongs  not  to  the  school  of 
Calvin,  hor  of  Wesley,  nor  of  Whitfield,  nor  of  Socinus, 
nor  of  Priestly,  but  of  Christ.  In  this  'sense  of  the  words 
nne  profess  ourselves  Unitarians  ;  we  belong  to  no  $ect  but 
that  ofcHARjTY  ;  and  in  matters  of  faith  we  acknom'LEDGk 
NO  authority  but  thAt  of  CHRIST.  We  believe  in  one 
God,  the  loving  father  of  all  mankind  \  we  acknowledge 
with  reverence  and  gratitude  the  divine  mission  of  Jesus ; 
we  assent  to  the  truth  of  his  doctrine  ;  we  confess  the  purity 
of  his  example,  and  we  feel  a  degree  of  comfort  which  we 
pannot  express  in  the  reality  of  his  resurrection.  But  yet 
this  is  the  doctrine,  this  is  the  ercouragement  to  virtue,  the 
spring  of  joy^  and   the  support  under  suffering  which  the 
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pious  worshippers  of  the  Moloch  of  methodism'implore  their 
*  Triuue  God  to  chase  back  to  hellJ 

The  sense  whicL  themethodisls  have  of  true  religion  may 
\beseeQ  not  only  from  their  chantahlc  anathemas  which  have 
been  just  quoted,  but  from  the  manner  in  which  the  leader 
of  the  band  Dr.  Hawker,  (who  is  at  tlie  same  time  a  bene- 
ficed clergyman  of  the  church  of  England)  speaks  of  Dr. 
PaJey,  whose  writuigs  have  tended  so  much  to  convince  the  iu- 
fidel,  to  confirni  the  believer,  and  to  keep  the  wavering  in  the 
faith.  'There  are  not  many/  says  Dr.  Hawker,  •  who  have 
contributed  more  icy.increaie  the  mass'of  moral  m/and  there- 
fore deserve  less  from  mankind  than  Mr.  Paley.'  W  were 
not  in(leed  much  surprised  tu  find^this  honourable  abuse  of 
the  author  of  the  '  Evidences  of  Christianity'  by  a  writer^ 
wbo  makes  Christianity  to  be  a  religion  mthout  evidence  ; 
and  who  represents  \i  ^%  impossible  to  produce  faith  in  Chris^ 
tianity  Iry  any  human  means  as  it  would  be  to  create  a  worlds 

The  Jiarrister  brings  a  charge  of  worldly- mindedness  and 
carnal  propensity  against  these  Evangelical  ^aslovs,  ivhich 
is  very  incompatible  with  the  professions  which  they  make 
wherever  they  may  happen  tojsojourn^  to  know  nothing  but 
Jesus  and  him  crucified, 

*  But*  says  this  forcible  assailant  on  the  strong  holds  of  Metho- 
dism, *  these  saints  take  good  case  (care)  never  to^unite  themselves 
Q)ut  with  the  ELECT  of  fortv^e.  Tljiey  never  tread  the  road  of 
matrimony,  but  in  the  track^of  her  wheel.  This  U  a  speculation 
which  more  or  less  prompts  and  presides  over  ail  their  labours  of 
hve.  Their  eye  is  ever  on  the  watch.  They  know  well  who  has 
'a  rich  uncle,  and  who  has  an  estate  in  eNpectancy, — ahd  they  stand 
'  like  hogs  in  an  orchard  waiting  for  a  windfall.' 

It  may  seem  very  uncourteous  to  compare  the  saints  to 
a  herd  of  swine,  but  we  must  confess,  from  our  knowledge 
of  the  fraternity^  that  we  were  much  struck  with  the  singu- 
lar aptitude  of  the  simile. 

The  Barrister  well  remarks  that  methodism,  instead  of 
making  itsfollozeers  better  than  others,  has  a  direct  tendency^ 
AS  FAR  AS  IT  IS  ACTED  UPON,  to  make  them  worse.  *  The  truth 
is,  that  the  speculative  principles  oF  methoHism  about  innate 
depravity,  vicarious^  punishment,  imputed  righteousness,  ^c. 
are  of  such  a  nature  that  if  they  were  mb.de  a  practical  rule 
of  life,  they  wotJLD  tear  up  the   very  Voundations  Of 

SOCIETY,  AkD  BANISH  EVEIIY  PARTICLE  OF  TRUTH,  JUSTICE 
AND  HiJMANlTY    PUOM     AKIONC     MEM.      But     what    can     W>5 

think  of  a  system  which  leans  directly  to  such  consequences, 
and  which  cannot  be  made  a  rule  of  lifewithout  producing 
tbem?  The  truth  of  any  religious  system  may,  in'some  de- 
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* 
gree  be  ascertained  from  the  results  which  must  follow  from 
the  practice  of  the  principles  which   it   incalcates.— As  far 
as  the  speculative  tenets  of  the  Unitarians  are  made   prac- 
tical'fules  of  life,  trnth, justice  and  humanity  will  flourish  in 
the  world  ;  but  the  doctrines  of  niethodism  render  vice  the 
only  uppanage  of  man>  and   mai^e  Christianity  itaelf  oiily« 
nursery  for  crimes  and  a  receptacle  for  criminals.    Happily, 
however,  as  we  have  remarked  above,  the  b-uraan   nature  of 
the  mefhodists  counteracts  the  vitiating  teirdencies  of  me- 
thodism  ;  and  the  moral  sense,  which  ood  infused  into  their 
hearts,  is  with  difficulty  suppressed  by  the  pernicious  influ- 
ence of  their  demoralizing  creed. 

With  the  unitarians  ricr  is  the  worst  heresy ;  but  with  the 
raelhodists  Aer^sy,  or  a  dissent  from  their  unscriptoral  tenets^ 
is  the  worst  vice.  With  the  unitarians  religion  becomesprac- 
tical'  usefulness ;  with  the  methodi'^ts  it  is  nothing  buta  chaos 
of  speculative  polemics.  The  (iicty  of  the  first  solte  is  the 
heart  and  improves  the  life;  that  oH  the  last  cetire^  in  a 
labyrinth  of  words  without  a  spark  of  sense.  The  creed  of' 
the  unitarian  tends  to  elicit  all  the  virtues  which  constitute 
the  charm  and  the  bliss  of  Vik ;  that  of  the  methodist  tends 
to  chill  all  the  sympathies  which  sweeten  existence,  and  t9 
extinguish  all  the  liberal,  the'  generous,  and  exalted  aenti- 
ments  which  ennoble  man.  Mr.  Wilberforce  in  the  ignorance 
of  his  zeal,  or  in  the  zeal   of  his  ignorance  once  said  that 

.  '  Unitarianism  was  the  hxilf* way-house  to  infidelity  ;'  but  he 
might  with  more  truth  have  asserte4  that  methodism  is  the 
last  stage  of  vice^  where  all  the  roads  meet  that  lead  to  tha 
gallows  from  all  the  sources  of  crimes. 

We  have  heard  tnuch  of  the  itomoral  poison  which  was 
diffused  over  the  earth  by  the  atheists  of  France ;  but  a  much 
Uiore  subtle  and  more  pernicious  material  is  produced  by  the 
chemistry  of  melhodisui  and  retailed  by  the  evangelieal 
hucksters  in  every  part  of  the  empire.  The  Barrister  exhibits 
a  specimen  of  this,  not  only  in  ihe  publications  of  Dr.  Haw-^ 
her,  but  in  Rt  wland  Hill's  Sale  of  Curates;  which  is  nrlfully 
designed  to  bring  into  disrepute  not  only  the  clergy  but  the 
religion  of  th^  counny.  We  will  venture  to  say  that  false- 
hood more  atrocious,  that  slanders  more  malicious,  insinua* 

^  tions  more  unfavourable  to  moralit}',  and  more  subversive  of 
genuine  piety,  were  never  vented  in  any  publication.  The 
mouths  of  the  saints  are  proverbially  foul;  and  if  we  may 
judge  from  their  own  confessions  that  foulness  must  proceed 

-  irum  turpitude  of  heart. 

In  the  concluding  pages  of  his  pamphlet  the  Barrister  men* 
tions  a  fact,  which  merits  serious  atieatioD,  and  deserves  to 
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be  minutely  investigated  both  in  its  principles  and  its  coose* 
qaences.  Th«  horde  of  methodists,  who  seem  from  ttie  oom* 
ber  and  the  diversity  of  their  missions  to  assume  a  sort  of 
pontifical  sovereignty  over  the  religious  systems  of  all  tbe 
countries  in  the  worlds  Iwve  lately  h^d  the  audacity  to  ap* 
j^oiiii  a  GomoiuteeyAraied  witb^ll  the  inquisitokial  powers 
which  these  evaiiojdwts  can  confer^to  examine  into  the 
-RELIGIOUS  sTAtu  op  IfCBLAN^*  Th^  setf.Gonstltuled  com* 
jsission  of  bigots  havepoblishe^dtheir  report,in  which* in  their 
bypocritical  gibbberish  they  pjedge  themselves  to  attend  40 
the  spiritual  welfare  (viz.  to  prom  )ce  the  moral  deterioratioo) 
of  the  sister  isle.     These  sanctifiet!  impostors  tell  us  that 

-  *T1iey  wtl  visit  mmiy  places^  confer  with  a  variety  of  individu- 
als, and  notlu  with  united  care  and  candoar,  the  state  of  all  rtli" 
giaus  denimmatioas.  Accuroulatii^  such  testimonies  as  a^ree  and 
balancing  such  as  are  discordant  they  will  endeavour  to  form  just 
.coDclusfons  so  \\i^i  the  cwmnit tee  without  anji  further  aPPbaI', 
will,  ii\  a6tfyi(fa/ic«  of  casf5  khu w  when  to  hesitate  and  uhento  j^/^- 
ciDE,  whereto  exert  themselves  and  where  to  be  still/  Report 
of  the  Hibernian  Society,  p.  1,  2/  ^ 

Here  we  find  these  pragmatical  Usarpers  of  ajfuidiction 
over  tbe  conscieiftoes  of  men  talkiog  in  a  lofty  and  magisterfal 
tope*  wbiob  becooMcs  not  tbe  teachers  of  any  sect^  afi^.mueb 
less  of  such  an  incorporated  mass  of  jgaorBoce  and  Tiee* 

*  What  power/  exclaims  the  author  of  this  excellent  pamphlet. 
*  do  these  spirittial  directors  calculate  to  have  undbr  their  command 
that  ihey  talk  so  confidently  of  deciding  without  aypeal^  and  exer/iug 
themselves^  when  in  their  judgment  the  exertionbf  their  power  shall 
be  necessary  ?  It  becomes  prudent  to  look  at  the  length  of  the  mus« 
ter-ToU  of  the  saints»  when  they  thus  assume  to  themselves  an  autho- 
rity which  the  prov  ident  constitution  of  this  country  has  hitherto 
confined  to  ihef executive  magistracy.  The  recognised  principles  of 
freedom  neither  ^stify  nor  suffer  this  kind  of  active  interference. 
To  me  it  appears  the  most  haughty  an^  insolent  intrusion  into  the 
annals  of  domestic  life  that  we  have  ever  witnessedb  Assuming  the 
naoM.style)  and  titk  of  ihe  Hibervian  Society,  Ahey  announce 
themselves  with  as  much  assurance,  and  reveal  their  intentions  wick 
an  air  as  magisterial  as  if  they  were  the  plenipotentiaries  (iftb^  spin, 
tual  kingdom.  The  legates  ot  the  Pupe  in  the  meridian  of  his  supae- 
jmacy,  never  adopted  a  tone  more  peremptory,  or  pro^^laimed  theit 
commission  in  terms  more  decisive/  '  These  Evengelical  km* 
▼0Y8  open  their  circait  with  sufficient  pomp,  and  they  divide  their 
inquisitorial  researches  with  due  precision.  ^  On  Friday,  July  Slst, 
(says  rhe  report)'  .they  commenced  their  tour.  Mes-^ni.  Br{>m'aiid 
Charles  proposing  to  visit  A  thy,  Castlecomber^  Kilkenny  and  Clon* 
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mel;  while  for  the  sal; e 'of    enlauoikg   tbe  field  oy   obsek- 

T A Ti^'y,  Messrs.  Mills  and  Hnghostook  the  road  through  Wicklow, 

Arklow,  Gorcy,  Fearn^*,  *  Enniscorthy,and  New  Ross/     *  What  his 

majesty's  subjects  in  Ireland  may  think  of  the  deputies  of  this  neiff 

convention,  sent   to   spy  out  the  nakedness  of  the  land,  I  do   not 

~.  know.     But  if  this  is  to  be  the  prdude  to  other  conventions  of  a  si* 

>  milar  nature,  I  am  sure  it  eannoton  this  side  the  water  be  too  se* 

.riousiy  inspected,  or  (nor). too  severely  condemned/ 

We  tire  no  friends  to  popery  ;  bdt  we  are  persuaded  that 
popery^  even  wilb  all  it&.superstitions,  is,  in  respect  to  its 
moral  itifluence  preferable  to  those 'horrible  impieties,  Uiose 
blasphemies  against  the  goodness  of  God  and  those  insults 
on  the  common  sense  of  man,  which  are  brawled  abroad  bjr 
the  missionaries  of  methodism. 

*  The  religious  faith  of  the  Catholic/  says'the  Barrister,  •  con- 
tains much  that^  more  enlightetred  reason  would  rectify  and  much 
that  a  tnore  sound,  exteireive,  aiid  unprejudiced  inquiry  would  re- 
move/ 

But  if  Popery  should  ever  be  subverted  by  methodism,  a 
greater  evil  will  eventually  be  substituted  for  a  less  ;  more 
superstition  will  be  generated,  more  intolerance  be  produced, 
and  mote  vice,  particularly,  more  of  that  yice  which  Mr. 
Fox  calls  in  bis  h'x^lory ,  the  moU  detestable  of  all  xices  hy- 
pocRisT,  will  be  the  practical  result.  Let  England^  let  Ire- 
land,and  indeed  the  United  Empire  beware  of  the  envenomed 
arts,  the  pernicious  doctrines  and  the'  subtle  machinations 
of  the  roethodists  !  Their  real  object  is  to  subvert  every  sys- 
tem of  rational  religion,  and  all  the  true,  that  is,  all  the  moral 
Christianity  that  is  left  in  the  country;  and  if  they  should 
utifortunateiy,  through  the  apathy  or  the  mdolence  of  wiser 
religionists,  effect  this,  the  most  furious  persecution  will 
then  be  commenced  against  every  man  who  will  not  bow  .his 
head  and  bend  his  knee  to  that  ghastly  akd  barbarous 
SUPERSTITION  which  they  will  cause  to  raise  its  hydra*head 
over  the  land. 

,We  are  now  obliged  reluctantly  to  quit  the  farther  consi. 
deration  of  this  excellent  pamphlet.  We  took  it  up  with 
pleasure  and  we  lay  it  down  with  regret.  He  who  is  a  friend 
to  pure  unvitiated  Christianity  and  an  enemy  to  that  anfi. 
morakiystem,  which  the  fanatics  are  attempting  to  substitute 
in  its  stead,  will  peruse  it  3rith  delight.  The  composition  is 
forcible  and  eloquent,  and  the  theology  would  do  honour  to 
anj  professional  divine.  The  writer,  whoever  he  may  be, 
h&a  rendered  an  essentifil  service  to  the  caiise  of  revealed  tjmili 
and  to  the  best  interests  of  political  society. 
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Art.  VI.— 3f^mo/r5  of  Captain  Gear^e  Carhton,  an  Jtng- 
.iish  Officer,  inchtding  Jnecdotes  of  the  fVar  in  Spain  an- 
der  the  Earl  of  Peterborough,  and  many  interesting  Par- 
ticulars  relating  to  the  Manners  of  the  Spaniards  in  the 
beginning  of  the  last  Century.  Written  b if  Himself  8ro.* 
12s.     Murray.    1808. 

THE  Memoirs  which  are  here  republished,  made  thefit 
'first  appearance  in  1743,  before  our  journal  was  estabhshed: 
They  have  long  been  oui  of  print,  and  have  been  much 
less  known  than  tliey  deserved.  The  recent  occurrences 
in  Spain  give  them  an  additional  interest  in  the  present  pe- 
riod ;  as  they  exhibit  a  very  correct  and  animated  account 
of  the  different  campaigns  of  the  Earl  of  Peterborout^h  dur* 
'  ing  the  war  of  the  succession;  and  as  the  moral  and  phy* 
sical  culture  of  that  country  has,  since  the  above  aer a,  un- 
dergone fewer  changes  than  most  other  European  nations 
have  experienced  in  the  same  lapse  of  time,  many  o^  the  re- 
.markswhichCarleton  makes,and  many  of  the  particulars  whicli 
he  relates,wili  be  found  as  applicable  to  the  present  condition 
of  Spain  as  to  the  past.  The  lapse  of  more  than  a  century^ 
and  the  substitution  of  a  Gallic  for  the  Austrian  dynasty  have 
not  much  altered  the  face  of  the  country,  nor  the  manners, 
of  the  people.  Since  the  discovery  of  the  mines  of  Mexko 
and  Peru,  the  internal  improvement  of  Spain  seems  not 
merely  to  have  been  stationary,  but  to  have  become  retro- 
grade; and  a  degree  of  revolutionary  convulsion, —such  as 
that  with  which  the  country  is  at  this  moment  agitated^ 
seemed  wanting  to  rouse  the  dormant  faculties  and  latent 
energies  of  this  brave  and  generous  people. 

Captain  George  Carleton,  the  author  of  the  present  Me- 
moirs,  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  an  active  and  enter* 
prizing  spirit,  and  impatient  of  what  may  be  termed  the 
quiescence  of  still  life.  That  kind  of  calm,  unruffled  sere- 
nity, which  is  most  delicious  to  some  dispositions,  is  quite  in- 
supportable to  others.  There  are  some  persons,  wbo^e  frame 
is  so  peculiarly  organized,  that  they  seem  to  respire  with 
most  facility  in  a  turbid  atmosphere;  and  to  enjoy  all  their 
vital  functions  most  when  the  winds  rage  and  the  tempests 
hotW.  The  temperament  of  Captain  Carleton  was  of 
that  species  ;  he  ^eems  to  have  delighted  more  in  a  state  of 
turbulence  than  rtpose.  ^  He  had  no  sooner  finished  one 
enterprize  than  he  fielt  uneasy  till  Ire  begun  another.  Thus 
he  passed  &  large  part  of  bis  life  in  a  constant  su{:cessioa 
of  hardy  exertions  and  military  toils.  Thus  he  was  versed 
in  a  variety  of  perils  both  by  sea  and  land. 
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Wbeo  about  twenty  y>ar8  of  age,  he  entered  a9  a  volito- 
'  leer  on  board  the  London,  commaoded  by  Sir  Edward 
Stprage,  and  was  present  in  the  glorious  and  bard -fought 
conflict  between  the  Englisli  fleet  under  James  II.  then 
Dukeof  York,  and  the  Dutch  under  the  celebrated  De  Ruyter. 
Carleton  on  this  occasion  bears  honorable  tesiimony  to  the 
courage  of  the  Duke,  which  some  pails  of  his  ulterior  con* 
duct  seeqi  to  have  rendered  problematical.  The  Duke  re* 
snained  all  the  timeofthe  engagement  on  the  .cjuarter  deck, 
abowers  of  balls  whisused  around  hira,  but  bdther  bis  man- 
aer  nor  his  conduct  evinced  any  signs  of  fear. 

Jn  1674,  our  author  loathing  the  inactivity  of  peace,  pas- 
fed  iuto  Flanders,  and  served  as  a  volunteer  iu  the  army 
which. was  commanded  by  the  Prince  of  Orange. .  At  the 
famous  battle  of  SeuefT,  Carleton  was  statiotied  in  the  rear 
gnard,  which  was  cut  off  from  the  main  body  of  the  arpnj 
ky  the  address  of  the  Prince  of  Conde  ;  and  vlie  was  among 
the  few  who  escaped  with  his  life.  Iu  this  battle  the  ioa- 
petoons  ardour  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  carried  him  ioio 
the  midst  of  the  enemy;  but  his  usual  pres^ice  of  mind  did 
aot  forsake  bit4  'Q  this  emergency,  and  he  saved  himself  by 
giving  the  command  is  Frentpb  which  be  spoke  perfectly  ' 
welL  Our  author  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Mae^uicht  in 
1676;  and  was  among  tliose  who  were  appointed  to  moaot 
»  bceacb  which  had  been  made  in  one  of  tne  bastions  of  the 
place.  T1h2  breach  was  twice  mounted  notwithstandiojg 
the  opposition  of  ihe  enemy,  but  the  first  time  the  bastion 
was  lost  by  an  accidenti  and  in  the  second,  it  wasblown  up 
by  the  besieged.  Many  lives  were  lo^t,  but  Capiain  Carle- 
ton escaped  unhurt.  A  general  storm  was  meditated,  when 
the  approach  of  the  French  army  caused  the  Prince  to  raise 
the  siege* 

After  the  peace pfNimeguen  in  1678>  the  author  remained 
near  iour  years  in  garrison  at  the  Grave.  After  the  death  of 
Charles  IL  the  re;e;iment  in  which  he  served  received  orders 
lopass  over  into  I^ngland  on  account  of  Monmouth's'  inva- 
sion ;  4)ut  on  the  conclusion  of  that  unfortunate  affair  he  was 
again  ordered  into  Holland.  Carleton  afterwards  left  the 
Dutch  service, ^and  had  a  commissioin  given  Him  by  Mug 
James  in  a  oew-raised^regiment  under  the  command  <-^  Co* 
^nel  Tufton  ;  when  he  tells  us  that 

*  He  sojourned  out'two  peaceable  campaigns  on  Uounslow  beath.' 

After  the  revolution^odr  author  took  the  paths  of  allegi* 
•Bceto  the  Prince  of  Or.aage.  He  next  pas<^ed  two  winters 
at  Inverness,  where  he  was  employed  in  bridling  the  refrac« 
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•' 
lory  Highlanders*  and  in  confttructine   the  fort  at  lover* 
)bchy,now  fart  William.  1%«  author  doe«  noi  seem  to  have 
been  much  pleased  with  his  ScotlUh  residence.     At  lover* 
ness  he  tells  us  that  he  was 

<  Perpetually  harassed  upon  parties,  and  hunting  of  somewhat 
wilder  than  their  wihiest  game,  namely  the  IIighlunderS|>  who  wore^ 
ii'flot  as  nimble-footed,  yet  iully  as  bard  to  be  found.' 

Jn  his  march  from  Itrvemessio  fovertochj,  be  aays^ 

^  In  tbis  march)  or  rather,  if  you  please,  most  dismal  peregrina* 
tion,  we  CouKl  but  very  rarely  go  two  on  a  breiT^t  ;  and  oftener  like 
geese  in  a  string,  one  after  another.  So  that  «mr  very  little  army 
bad.  sometimes,  or  rather  most  commonly,  an  extent  of  many  mites; 
our  enemy«  the  Highlanders,  firing  down  upon^us  from  their  sura* 
mits  all  the  way.  Nor  was  it  possible  /or  our  men,  or  very  rar«4y 
^at  least,  to  return  their  favours  with  any.  prospect  of  sutcess  ;  for 
as  they  popped  upon  us  always  on  a  sodden^  |iiey  never  staid  loa|^ 
enough  to  allow  any  of  our  sole  ten  a  mark,  or  evon  time  eAoog^ 
to  fire  ;and  for  our  men  to  march  or  climb  op  those  mottniauu^ 
which,  to  them  were  na^tfral  cbampai^n^  would  have  b^tw  as^aor 
gerous  as  it  seemed  to  us  impracticable.' 

We  hope  that  this  is  a  specimen  of  the  war  which  the  Spa- 
niards, in  the  mountainous  parts  of  their  territory,  will  wage 
against  the  French^ 

Giptain  Carleton  was  afterwards  appointed  by  kingWiU' 
11am  to  the  command  of  a  company  in  Brigadier  Tiffin's 
regiment,  and  be  served  under  the  banners  of  that  monarch 
in  mostof  the  campaigns  which  he  carried  on  in  the  Nether- 
lands against  his  inveterate  enemy  Louis  XIV.  After  the 
death  of  king  William,  Carleton  was  recommended  by  Lord 
CTutts  to  the  Lord  Peterborough,  and  accompanied  him  in 
the  expedition,'  which  was  intendecT  to  place  the  archduke 
Charjes  of  Austria  on  the  throne  of  Spain.  Lord  Peterborough 
took  the  Archduke  and  his  attendants  on  board  his  fleet;  and 
indeed  is  said  to  h^ve  transported  that  prince  and  his  whole- 
retinue  to  Barcelona  at  bis  own  expence.  The  fojrce  which 
Lord  Peterborough  took  oat  with  him  to  Spain  was  very 
.  diminutive  compared  with  the  greatness  of  the  object  whicli 
he  had  to  execute*  But  scanty  as  were  his  means,  his  geoiris 
"was  of^  that  commanding  kind,  which  creates  resources,  or 
which  knows  how  to  make  even  Its  difficulties  contribute  to 
the  facility  of  its  success.  As  a  military  commander  Eng- 
land has  hardly  ever  possessed  one,  who  was  superior  to 
Lord  PeterlH>roagh  ;  who  did  so  much  with  such  trivial, 
means^  against  such  powerful  obstacles,  and  who  would  c<^- 
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tainly  have  accomplished  the  important  work  which  he  bad 
so  successfully  begun,  if  his  plaus  had  not  been  frustrated  by 
the  obstinacy^  the  infatuation^  or  the  jealousy  of  men,  who 
Mere  wanting  in  judgment^  in  penetration,  or  integrity,  Ui$ 
short  but  splendid  career  no  doubt  excited  envy,  which' 
could  not  be  appeased  till  the  command  was  transferred  to 
less  able  bands. 

The  first  place  which  Lord  Peterborough  attacked  on  hit 
arrival  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  was  the  fortress  of  Deaia  in 
the  kingdom  of  Valencia.  The  place  surrendered,  and  the 
archduke  was  here  first  proclaimed  the  lawful  king  of  Spain* 
j^At  this  period,  there  were  no  forces  in  the  middle  parts  of 
Spain  ;  and  ulf  th«  troops  were  either  at  the  extremities  of 
the  kingdom,  on  the  frontiers  of  Portugal,  or  in  the  city  of 
Barcelona.  King  Philip  and  the  royal  family  were  at  Ma- 
drid with  only  a  small  bodyguard.  The  earl,  therefore,  pro- 
posed, dftei'  taking  Valencia,  or  some  other  town  on  the 
coast  in  order  to  secure  his  maritime  communication,  to 
hive  marched  directly  to  the  capital.  Nothing  could  at 
that  moment  have  frustrated  this  plun^  which  would  have 
instantly  placed  the  archduke  on  the  throne.  But  Peter- 
borough was  unfortunately  obliged  to  sacrifice  his  judg« 
ment  to  the  orders  which  he  received  from  home  ;  and  in» 
.  stead  of  marching  to  Madrid,  he  was  constrained  to  lay 
siege  to  Barcelona.  Nothing  could  be  more  imprudent 
than  this  step,  to  which  may  eventually  -he  ascribed  the 
whole  failure  of  the  expedition.  Nothing  but  the  genius 
of  Peterborough  could  so  long  have  preserved  the  footing 
which  the  English  obtained  in  S[5ain. 

*  Barcelona,'  says  Captain  Carleton,  '  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  populous  cities  In  ail  Spain,  fortified  with  bastions  ;  one  side 
thereof  is  scoured  l>y  the  sea,  and  the  other  by  a  strong  foriifica- 
tioncailed  Monjouick.  The  place  is  of  so  large  a  circumference 
that  thirty  thousand  men  would  scarce  suffice' to  form  the  lines 
of  circuravallation.  It  once  resisted  for  many  months  an  army  of 
tijal  force  ^  and  is  almost  at  the  greatest  distance  from  England  of 
any  place  belonging  to  that  monarrcby.* 

« 

Tbe  regular  forces,  which  were  at  this  time  in  garrison  in 
Barcelona,  exceeded  the  number  of  the  troops  which  the  earl 
had  to  undertake  the  siege. 

In  six  councils  of  wair,  which  were  held  on  the  occasion, 
the  siege  of  Barcelona  was  judged  to  be  rash  and  impracti- 
cable. 

•  And  though  the  general  and  brigadier  Stanftope  (afterwards 
£ari  Stunhope)   consented  to  some  effort,  yet  it  was   rather  that 
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some  effort  should  be  made  to  satisfy  the  expecUtion  of  the  worlds 
than  wit|i  any  hopes  of  success.* 

.  There  are  talents  which  seem  rather  animated  than  de- 
pressed by  difficulties  ;  and  which  make  even  the  diiliruUy 
itself  the  means  of  executing  the  purpose  of  the  will.  Th^ 
fortress  of  Monjouick  is  much  stronger  than  Barcelona 
itself,  biit  the  sagacity  of  Lord  Peterborough  saw  that  the 
strength  of  ihat  place  was  likely  to  constitute  the  security 
of  the  garrison.  The  Earl,  unknown  to  any  person  but  ati 
aid-de*camp,  who  attended  him,  went  ont  to  view  the  forti^^ 
fications.  He  was  confirmed  in  his  suspicion  of  the  supine^ 
Tiess  of  the  garrison  ^  and  he  resolved,  if  possible,  to  carry 
the  place  by  assault,^  after  which  be  might  hope  to  redaofe 
the  town. 

We  shall  give  ari  account  of  the  capture   of  fort  Mon-r 
jouick,  in  the  author's  own  words. 

'The  troops  which  marched  ^11  night  along  the  foot  of  the 
inountttinS)  arrived  two  hours  before  day  under  the  hill  of  Monjou- 
ick, not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  outward  works :  For  this 
reason,  it  was  taken  for  granted,  whatever  the  design  was  which  t!io 
general  had  proposed  to  himself*  that  it  would  be  put  in  expcutiun 
before  day-light ;  but  the  £arl  of  Peterborough  was  now  pleased  to 
inform  the  officers  of  the  reasons  why  he  cho«e  to  stay  till  the 
light  appeared,  lie  was  of  opinion  thai  auy  success  would  be  im- 
possible,  unless  the  enemy  came  into  the  outward  ditch  under  the 
bastions  of  the  second  inciosure  ;  but  that  if  they  had  time  allowed. 
them  to  come  thiiher,  there  being  no,  palisadoe%  our' men,  by  leap- 
ing in  upon  tbem^  after  receipt  of  their 'iirst  tire,  might  drive  them 
jnto  the  upper  works  ;  and  following  thetn  close,  with  some  probabi- 
lity, might  force  ttem,  under  that  confusion,  into  the  inward  ior- 
.  .tifications.  Suich  were  the  general's  reasons  then  and  there  given  ; 
^ter  which)  having  promised  ample  rewards  to  such  as  di!>chargiul 
their  duty  well,  a  lieutenant  wfth  thirty  men^  was  ordered  to  ud- 
vence  towards  the  bastion  nearest  the  town ;  anci  a  captain  with 
fifty  men  to  support  him.  After  the  enemy's  fire,  they  \\k\x  U>  U;ii|1 
into  the  di;cb;  and  their  orders  were  to  follow  them  close,  if  ihuy 
retired  into  tbe  uppef  worKs:  neverthelc>i(,  n<'t  to  pursue  ihem 
farther,  if  tl)«y  made  into  the  inner  lort ;  but  to  c-ndeavour  to  vowit 
theroselvps  within  the  gorge'of  the  bastmn. 

^  A  lieutenant  andfa  captain,  with  the  like  number  of  men,  and 
the  same  orders,  werecommundvd  to -a  demi-bastion,  at  the.  e.\ti\» 
mity  of  the  fort  towards  the  west,  which  wiis  above  tnusket-shpc 
from  the  inward  fortification.  Towards  ilii>  place  the  wuli,  vvhicii 
was  cut  into  the  rock,  was  not  faced  for  abuiii  twenty  }ards;  and 
here  our  c^wnmen  got  up,  where  they  lonnd  three  pieces  of  c;innrja 
upOM  a  platform,  without  any  men  to  defend  t^iem.  Those  a  p. 
pointed  to  the  bastion  towards  the  (own,  were  ^usiajued  by  ti>o 
1 
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hundred  men  ;  ivith  which  the  ^neral  and  prinee  went  in  penon* 
The  like  number,  under  the  directions  of  Colonel  Southwell,  went 
f a  sustain  the  attack  towards  the  west  ;  ami  about  five  hundred  men 
"Were  left  under  the  command  of'a  Dutch  colonel,  whose  orders  were 
to  assist,  where  in  his  own  jadgn\^nt,  he  should  think  mtist  proper  ; 
and  these  were  drawn  up. between  the  two  parties  appointed  to  begin 
the  assault.  '  My  lot  was  <>n  the  side  where  the  prince  and  earl 
were  in  person ;  and  where  we  sustained  the  only  loss  from  th« 
first  fire  of  the  enemy. 

*  Our  men  though  quite  exposed,  and  though  the  glacis  was  all 
^escarped  upon  the  live  rock',  went  on  with  ^  undaunted  coanige  ; 

«nd,  immediately  after  the  first  fire  of  the  enemy,  all,  that  were  not 
hilled  or  wounded,  leaped  in,  peUmel,  amongst  the  enemy  ;  who, 
hetng  thus  boldly  attacked^  atid  seeing  others  pouring  in  uponthem, 
retired  in  great  confusion  ;  and  some  one  way,  some  anotheri  ran 
into  the  inward  works.  There  was  a  large  port  in  the  flank  of  the 
principal  bastion,  towards  the  north  east,  and  a  covered  way, 
through  which  the  general  and  the  Prince  of  Hesse  followed  tbo 
Hying  forces ;  and  by  that  means  became  possessed  »of  it.  Luckily 
enough  here  lay  a  number  of  great  Btones  in  the  gor^ve  of  the  bas- 
tion, for  the  use  of  the  fortification  ;  with  which  we  made  a  sort 
of  breast- work,  before  iheenem}*  recovered  of  their  amaxe*  or  made 
any  considerable  ^rt  upon  us  from  their  inward  fort,  which  com- 
nanded  the  upper  part  of  thHt  bastion. 

*  We  were  afierwards^infortoed,  that  the  commander  of  the  citadel, 
expecting  but  one  attack,  had  called  off  the  men  from  the  most 
distant  and  western  part  of  the  fort,  to  that  side  which  was  next 
the  town ;  upon  which  our  men  got  into  a  demi- bastion  in  the 
most  extreme  part  of  the  fortification*  Here  they  got  possession 
of  three  pieces  of  catinon,  with  hardly  any  opposition;  and  had  leU 
Mire  to  cast  up  a  littfe  entrenchment,  and  to  make  use  of  the  guns 
they  had  taken  to  defend  it.  Under  this  situation,  the  enemy, 
when  drove  into  the  inward  fort,  were  exposed  to  our  fire  from  those 
places  we  were  possessed  of,  in  case  they  offered  to  make  any  sally, 
or  other  attempt  against  us.  Thus,  we  every  moment  became  bet« 
ter  and  better  prepared  against  any  effort  of  the  garrison.  And, 
as  they  could  Qot  pretend  to  assail  us  without  evident  hazard,  so  no- 
thing remained  for  us  to  do  till  we  could  bring  up  our  artillery  and 
mortars.  Now^  was  that  the  general  sent  for  the  thousand  men 
under  Brigadier  Stanhope's  command,  which  he  had  posted  at  & 
convent,  half  way  between  the  town  and  Monjouick.  There  was 
almost  a  total  cessation  of  fire,  the  men  on  both  sides  being  under 
cover.  The  general  was  in  the  upper  part  of  the  bastion;  the 
Prince  of  Hesse  below,  behind  a  little  work  at  the  point  of  the  has* 
tion,  whence  he  could  only  see  the  heads  of  the  enemy  over  the  pa- 
rapet of  the  inward  fort.  Soon  after  an  accidept  happened,  f^hich 
cost  th%t  gallant  prince  his  life. 

^  The  enemy  bad  lines  of  communication  between  Barcelona  and 
Moni<  uick<    The  governor  of  the  former^  upon  hearing  thh  firing 
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>  from  tlie  latter,  immediately  sent  four  hundred' drugooiis  (m  lM)rse» 
back,  under  orders,  that  two  hundred  dismounting  should  reinforce 
the  garrison,  and  the  other  two  hundred  should  return  with  their 
horses  back  to  the  town.  When  those  two  hundred  dragoons  wera 
accordingly'  got  into  the  inward  fort,,  ur^seen  by  any  of  our  roei^ 
the  Spaniards,  wavino  their  hats  over  their  heads,  repeated  over  and 
over,  Viva  el  Rt-y,  Viva.  This  the  Prince  of*  Hesse  unfortunately 
took  for  a  sigii^l  of  their  desire  to  surrender.  Upon  which,  witk 
too  much  warmth  and  precipitancy,  calling  to  the  soldiers  follow* 
ing, 'They  surrender,   they  surrender!'  he  advanced    with  near 

•  three  hundred  men. (who  followed  him  without  any  order*  from 
|heir  gf  nera),)  along  the  curtain  which  led  to  the  ditch  of  the  in* 
ward  fort.  The  enemy  suffered  them  to  come  to  the  ditch,  and  there 
surrounding  theim  took  two  hundred  of  them  prisoners,  at  the  same 
time  making  a  discharge  upon  the  rest,  who  were  running  back  the 
^8y  they  came.  'J'bis  ^ring  brought  the  Earl  of  Peterborough  down 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  bastion,  to  see  what  was  doing  below* 
When  he  hnd  just  turned  the  point  of  the  bastion,  lie  saw  the  'Prince 
of  Hesse  retiring  with  the  men  that  had  so  tushly  advanced.  The 
£arl  had  exchanged  a  very  feiy  words  with  him,  when,  fro^na  aecomt  . 
fkre^  that  prince  received  a  shot  in  the  great  artery  of  the  thigh, 
of  which  he  died  immediately,  falling  down  at  the  gen^al's  feet, 
who  instantly  gave  orders  to  carry  off  the  body  to  the  next  convent* 
*  Almost  the  same  moment,  an  officer  came  to  acquaint  the  Carl 
of  Peterborough,  that  a  gVeat  body  of  horse  and  foot,  at  least  three 
thousand/wcre  on  their  march  from  Barcelona  towards  the  fort« 
The  distance  is  near  a  mile,  all  uneven  ground  ;  so  that  tht  enemy 
was  either  discoverable,  or  not  to  be  seen,  just  as  they  were  march** 
ing  on  the  hilU,  or  in  the  valleys.     However,  the   general  directly 

r  got  on  horseback,  to  take  a  view  of  those  forces  from  the  rising 
ground  without  the  fort,  having  left  all  the  posts,  which' were  al« 

,  ready  taken,  well  secured  with  the  allotted  numbers  of  oflicers  and 
soldiers. 

'  Bur  the  event  will  demonstrate  of  what  consequence  the  absence 
or   prehence  of  one  man  may  prove  on  great  occasions:    No  sooner 

'  was  the  Earl  out  of  the  fort,  the  care  of  which  he  had  left  under  the 

V  oommand  of  the  Lord  Charlemont,  (a  person  of  known  merit  and 
undoubted  courage,  but  somewhat  too  flexible  in  "his  temper)  when 
a  panic  fear  (though  the  Larl,  as  I  have  said,  was  only  gone  to 
take  &  view  of  the  enemy)  seized  upon  tbe>  soldiery,  which  was  a 

-  little  too  easily  complied  \ii(h  by  the  Lord  ChnrlcmonC,  then  com* 
mnnding  oflicer.  True  it  is ;  for  1  heard  an  officer,  ready  enou^fa( 
to  take  such  advantages,  urge  to  him,  that  none  of  all  those  out-posta 
we  wt^re  become  masters  t>f,  were  tenable  ;  that  to  offer  at  it  would 
In*  no  better  than  wilfully  sacrificing  human  lives  to  caprice  and 
humour  ;  and  just  like  a  mane's  knocking  his  head  against  stone- 
walls, to  try  which  was  hardest.  Having  overheard  this  piece  ot 
lip*oratory,  and  finding. by  the  answer  that  it  was  too  likely  to  prevail^ 
And  that  all  1  was  like  to  say  would  avail  nothing,  1  slipped  away 
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as  fast  as  I  could,  to  acquaint  the  genera)  with  the^danger  inipend* 
ing*  As  I  passed  along,  I  took  notice,  that  the  panic  was  upon 
the  increase ;  the  general  'rumour  afErming,  that  we  should  be  all 
cut  off  by  the  troops  that  were  come  out  of  Barcelona,  if  we  did 
not  immediately  gain  the  l^ilis,  or  the  houses  possessed  by  Miquelets* 
Officers  and  soldiers,  under  this  prevailing  terror,  quitted  iheir 
posts,  and  in  one  qnited  body  (the  Lord  Charlemont  at  the  head- 
of  tbem)  marched,  or  ^rather  hurried  out  of  the  fort;  and  were 
come  half,  way  down  the  hill  before  the  Earl  of  Peterborough  came 
up  to  them ;  though,  on  my  acquainting  him  with  the  shameful 
and  surprising  accident,  he  made  no  stay  ;  but  answering,  with  a 
good  deal  of  vehemence,  ^Good  God,  is  it  possible !'  hastened  , 
back  as  fast  as  he  could*  I  never  thought  myself  happier  than  iq 
•  this  piece  of  service  to  ray  country.  1  confess  I  could  not  but  ?alQe 
it,  as  having  been  therein  more  than  a  little  instrumental  in  the  glo- 
rious successes  wl^ich  succeeded  ;  since  immediately  upon  this  no« 
tjcefrora  me,  the  Earl  galloped  up  the  hill,  and  lighting  when  he 
came  to  Lord  Charlemont,  he  took  his  half  pike  out  of  his  hand  ; 
and  turning  to  the  officers  and  soldiers,  told  them,  if  they  would 
not  face  about  and  follow  him,  they  should  have  the  scandal  and 
eternal- infamy  upon  them,  of  having  deserted  their  posts,  atwl  aban- 
doned their  general.  It  was  surprizing  to  see  with  what  alacrity 
and  new  courage  they  faced  about,  and  followed  the  Eurl  of  Peter-r 
borough.  In  a  moment  they  had  forgot  the^  apprehensions  ;  and, 
without  doubt,  had  they  met  with  any  opposition,  they  would  have 
behaved  themselves  with  the  greatest  bravery.  But  as  these  mo* 
tions  were  uuperceived  by  the  enemy,  all  the  posts  were  regained, 
and  anew  possessed  in  less  than  half  an  hour,  without  any  loss  ; 
though;  had  our  fprces  marcbed  half  muskel-shotiurther,  their  re-- 
treat  would  have  been  perceived,  and  all  the  success  attendant  on 
this  glorious  attempt  must  have  been  entirely  blasted/ 

Barcelona  itself  soon  after  surrendered*  The  author  men- 
lions  the  following  affecting  incident  which  occurred  du- 
ring the  siege,  ' 

^  Brigadier  Stanhope  ordered  a  tent  to  be  pitched  as  near  the 
trenches  as  possibly  could  be  with  safety  ;  where  he  not  only  enter- 
tained the  chief  oflicers  who  were  upon  duty,  but  likewise  the  Cata- 
Ionian  gentlemen,  who  brought  Miquelets  to  our  assistance.  ^  I  re-» 
'  member  1  saw  an  old  cavalier,  having  his  only  son  with  him,  who 
appeared  a  fine  younggentleman,  about  twenty  years  of  age,  go  into 
the  tent,  in  order  to  dine  with  the  brigadier.  But  whilst  they  were 
at  dinner,  an  unfortunate  shot  came  from  the  bastion  of  St.  Antonio, 
and  i^iTtirely  strpck  off  the  head  of  the  son.  The  father  immediate-^ 
]y  ro3c  up, -ijrst  looking  down  upon  bis  headless  child,  atfS  then  lift* 
i'ng  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  whilst  the  tears  ran  'down  his  cheeks,  he 
Ol:o^sed  himSelf,  and.  only  said,  Fiat  voluntas  tua  !  and  bora  it  with 
«  wonderful  patience. .  it  was  a  sml  spectacle,  and  truly  it  affects 
Ute now  whilst  I  am  writing.,'. 
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Afier  tbe  fvliof  Barcelona,  Lprd  Peterborough  begao  h^'a 
marcti  to  Valepcia  ;  byt  he  had  nut  proceeded  (ar  wiieii  ij|>e 
received  jM^si live  orders  to  attempt  the  rehef  of  S^Qto  Ma^-> 
•'  theo,  a  place  oF considerable  imporia'^ce,  which  was  at  thnt 
time  be8tege<|by  iheConderde  los  Torre*  with  npwafiljl  of 
three  thousand   men.     The  gallant  Ear^  could  not  muV^^r 
more  than  one  thousand   fool  and  iwo  hundred   horse.     {5at 
his  genius  was  fertildn  cX!>edients.     He  dispatched  a  letter 
to  the   governor  of  San  lo  Mai  theo,  to  inform  tiini  that*  he 
Was  marching  to  assist  hun,  and  inviting  \\\\n  on  the  sight 
of  his  troops,  to  sally   from  the  place,  and   tq  pursue  and 
plunder  the  eneniy'  which  woold  be  all  tbnt  be  would  liave 
to  do.     The  Uart  look  care  that  this  letter  sboiiM'  be  betsmj- 
ed  to  the  enemy,  who  caught  the  alarm,  and  preoipiitateljr 
drew  oflThis  army  while  the  English  general  masched   tolo 
,  the  place  wiUK>ol  an^y  irAerruption.    The  Eari  made  a  feint  - 
of  pursuing  the  flying  foe,  but  adhered  to   his  resohitiOD  of 
accomplishing  his  expedition  to  Valencia,  and  securing  ^he 
possession  of  that  capiul.     With  ^  body  of  only  two  nun- 
da*d  horse^he  spread,  terror  every  where  around^by  the  rapi- 
dity of  his  amotions,  the  sagacity  of  his  plans,  and  tl^e  bold- 
ness of  his  enterprizes.     On  his  approaching   ihe  town  of 
Nules,  the  fortifications  of  which  were  in  the  best  repair  of 
any  in  the  kmgdooi;  the  garrison,  struck  with   a  panic,  left 
tl)e  place  to  the  care  of  one  thousand  of  the  town's  people,   * 
who  were  well  armed  for  its  defence.    The.Barl,  i^ith  his 
accustomed  intrepidity,  rode  up  to  the  gates,  and  threatened, 
as  soon  as  his  artillery  arrived,  to  lay  the  town  in  ruins 'if  " 
a  surrender  were  not  agreed  upon  in  six  minutes  time.  ^  Thfe 
priests,  *who  came  out  to  speak  to  the  Ear),   carried   this 
juessage  into  the  place;  and- the  fears  of  tb^  iahabitants 
caused  a  ready  c6mpliaoce  with  the  demand* 

Tiie  whole  collective  force  oC  the  Earl  of  Peterborougli 
did  not,  atthis  period,  amount  to  more  than  six  hundred 
horse,  and  two  thousand  foot.  Before  he  could  reach  Va^ 
leocia,  he  had  to  make  himself  master  of  a  strong  {)ass  oyer' 
a  river  just  under  the  walls  of  Morviedro*  Morviedro, 
which  lies  at  Uie  bottom  of  a  high  hill,  on  the  upper  part  of 
.which  the  ruins  of  Saguoium  are  still  seen,  had  in  it  at  that 
time  a  competent  garrison  under  the  command  of  Brigadier 
Mahooi.  The  Earl,  who  was  well .  aware  of  the  difficulty 
of  taking  the  jslace  by  force,  resolved,  if  possible,  to  carry  ' 
it  by  stratagem.  For  this  purpose  he  iilvited  Mahoni  to  an 
interview  ;  and  having  previously  stationed  bis  troops  to  ad« 
vantage,  he  ordered  that  they  should  whid'in  a  slow  march 
up  tlie  side  of  a  hill  during  the  time  of  the  conference.  Tha 
Caif.  Rev.  VoU  U.  Augmt,  1808.  D  d 
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'Earl  first  endeavourpd  to  engage  Malioni  in  the  interest  of 
Icing  Charles^  but  when  he  found  him  inflexible  to  airper* 
suasions  of  this  kind,  be  begun  to^  change  bis  style. 

*'  Yott  Mse  bow  n«ai  my  forces  are/  siiid  be,  *  and  can  bardly  doubt 
our  soon  being  masters  of  the  pluce.  Whiit  1  would'thereCM-ec^fkr 
ypu  is  a  capitulationv  that  my  inclination  may  be  held  in  countc* 
nance  by'my  honour.  Barbarities,  however  justified  by  exaniple» 
are  my  utter  avers»ion,  and  against  my  nature  ;  and  to  testify  so 
much,  together  with  my  good  will  to  your  person,  u as  the  main 
intent  of  this  inter vrew.' 

Maboni  agreed  to  return  an  answer  in  Mf  w  boor, 
wbeo  be  surrendered  the  pkee.  The  Duke  of  Arcos^  witb  , 
a  very  superior  force,  was  placed  on  tlie  other  aide  of  a 
wery  large  plain,  over  whicb  the  Earl  was  obliged  to  paaa^ 
In  Older  to  elode  the  attack  of  the  Duke,  Lord  Peterborough 
aeut  two  spieSy  who  wieie  to  itiform  bim  that 

•They  dverbeatd  the  conference  between  the  Earl  and  Maboni  ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  saw  a  considerable  number  of  pistoles  de- 
livered into  Mahoni's  hands,  large  promises  passing  at  that  instant 
reciprocally ;  but  above  all,  that  the  Earl  bad  recomdknded  to  him 
the  procuring  the  march  of  the  Duke  over  the  plain  between- them. 
Thespies  went  and  delivered  ail  according  to  concert ;  conchiding 
before  the  Duke  that  they  would  a^^k  no  reward,  but  undergo  any 
punishm«nt,if  Maboni  did  not  very  soon  send  to  theDuke  a  request  to 
march  over  the  plain  in  order  to  put  the  concerted  plot  in  execution. 
It  wa^  not  long  after  this  pretended  discovery,  before  Maboni  did 
send,  indeed,  an  officer  to  the  Duke  desiring  the  march  of  his  forcH 
over  the  plain ;  but,  in  reality^  to  obstruct  the  Eari^s  panage,  which 
he  knew  very  well,  must  be  that  and  no  other  way/ 

But  the  Duke  prepossessed  by  tbe  previous  infornaation 
of  the  spies,  and  suspecting  Mahoni's  treachery,  drew  off 
his  forces,  and  left  tbe  Earl  to  pursue  his  way  without  anj 
opposition.  On  this,  and  on  many  other  occasiont,  the  Pan 
compensated  the  smallness  of  his  force  by  a  presence  of  aiiod 
irbtcb  never  forsook  bim  in  the  most  )>eriloiis  moaie«la, 
and  which  renderediiim  as  fertile  as  Hanjnibal,  or  any  other 

5 rent  general  in  tbo;$e  combinationa  of  art  wbichaap|dy  tbe 
efeOt  of  numbers,  and  which  evince  that  knowledge  of  hu- 
man nature  which  procnres  its  own  safety  by  a  judicious 
application  to  the  fears,  tlie  paasioos,  and  the  interests  of  its 
adveisaries.  '^ 

As  moralists,  we  cannot  often  commend  tbe  actions  of  1>e» 
roes  \  but  as'  war  js  one  of  the  evils  which  is  destirted  toaflKct 
the  worhl,  till  the  christian  precepts  of  universal  beneitoleoee 
*are  universally  practised^  we  tbink  that  these  military  si^at*- 
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^tM^Vy  v^hlcb.dadger  iselucfed,  defeat  prevented^  or  vic^ 
toty  secured  ^deserve  as  much  praise  as  those  conflicts  of  pby*. 
sical  strength^  #here  the  success  is  more  owing  to  hrntt 
feree  Uiiin  to  intellectual  penetration;  The  present  and  the 
past  -ccmdiUon  of  th^  world  may  aknost  induce  ti6  to  believe 
that  a  state  of  tv'ar  is  the  natural  state  of  man ;  bat  this  prc^ 
{msition  is  proved  fafse  when  we  conaidisr  that  virtue,  copd« 
de^teil  under  its  several  heads  of  temperance^  truth ^jiistipe^ 
ai>d  benevolence,  is  the  law  of  our  nature ;  or  in  other  Words^ 
that  there  is  a  reciprocal  fitness  between  those  virtues  and 
the  constitution  of  man.  But,  if  this  be  the  case,  then  a 
itateofwar  cannot  be  the  natural  state  of  masi;  for  the 
virtues  of  war  are  the  vices  of  peace.  A  rigid  observance 
^f  the  great  dutiei  of  truth,  justice,  and  humanity;  is  income* 
patible  with  n  state  of  war ;  and  consequently  urar  being  op- 
|>o3ile  fo  that  virtue,  which  is  the  law  of  oor  nature,  or  ihat 
itate  of  action,  to  which^our  nature  is  best  adapted  by  the 
author  of  our  being,  is  most  repugnant  to  our  nature,  and 
inost  oSenstve  lo  Gc>d* 

Lord  Peterborough  entered  Valencia,  without  farther  pp- 
positioo,  after  having  traversed  a  large  tract  of  Spain  witb 
xmly  a  handful  of  troops,  but  by  a  srngaiar  conjunction  6f 
eonrage  and, address  overcoming  every  obstacle  jn'bis  way. 
Here  the  author  telli  us  that  the 

^  Earl  had  a  secret  conceru  for  tfie  public^  whidi  lay  gnawing  at 
bis  heart,  and  which  yet  be  was  forced  to  conceal.' 

The  tTtith  \t,  that  he  was  almost  entirely  destitute  of  mi« 
litary  resdlirces  except  such  as  his  own  genius  could  sup*  . 
ply  {  and  th6  war  which  he  could  have  terminated  in  the 
mut  instance,  by  securing  Valencia,  andahen  ^marching  to 
the  capital,  seemed  likely  to  be  protracted  to  ab  indefinite^ 
esttenl  by  the  folly  of  bis  employers,  and  at  last  to  hftve  an 
onfortonate  result.  With-a  t>ody  of  only  two  thousand  foot 
itndsi^  hundred  horse,he  again  set  out  for  Barcelona  in  order 
toopp<>se  king  Philip,  who  was  on  his  march  for  that  place 
with  art  army  of  upwards  of  twenty-five*  thousand  men  under 
thecdmmand  of  a  marschal  of  France.  But  theEarl  posted  him«> 
self  and  his  diminutive  force  so  judiciously  in  the  hills  which 
Burrotrnd  the  city  of  Barcelona,  that  the  marschat  was 
incapable  of  deriving  any  advantage  from  his  great  superi'- 
ority  of  numbers,  and  was  kept  in  perpetual  alarm  by  the 
Impetuous  and  incessant  aclivity  of  the  Earl,  who  constantly 
Tailed  his  situation,  and,  when  most  ardently  sought,  was 
always  farthest  off  from  being  found.  The  military  capa-* 
eity  of  Peterborough  never  sbone  more  resplendent  than 
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oa  this  occasion*  The  French,  though  perpetually  liairas* 
ied  by  the  English  forces^  pre8:3#>d  the  siege  with  greal  vi« 
gour;  but  ou  the  arrival  oftlie*^  English  fleet  with  ^  an^alL 
retnforceDJbent  for  the  garrison,  they  suddenly  abaadooed 
the  attempt,  and  left  behind  them  most  of  their  an»iler>-, 
ammunition,  and  provisions.  The  wITole  eoitlecuve  force^ 
Hhich  Lord  Peterborough  could  muster  ou  tiii^  oocamat 
in<;Juding  the  recent  reinforcement,  did  not  exceed  seven 
thousand  foot  and  four  hundred  horse,  or  not  one-third  of 
the  troops  which  were  in  possession  of  the  enemy,  Bui 
notwithstanding  this,  the  Frenuh  ^rmy  instead  of  reUring 
into  the  interior  of  Spain,  found  such  numerous  obstacles 
placed  in  their  wsy  by  the  delil^rate  sagacity  aod  wise  pre- 
cautious-of  the  Eu^liah  general,  that  they  were  obliged  to 
?arch  towards  tlie^frontiers  of  France.  If  the  councils  of  Lord 
eterborongh  had  after  this  been  steadily  pursued^  and  be 
bad  nol  himself  been  so  soon  superseded  in  the'^cromraand 
by  theEarlof  (jialway*  who  was  greatly  inferior  to  him  in 
military  capacity,  the  French  would  never  have  been  able  to 
place  the  grandson  of  Lootson  the  Spanish  thron%.  Afterthe 
depftrture  of  Lord  Peterborough^  the  cause  of  the  Archduke 
became  gradually  more  desperate,  and  the  two  great  victories 
^6f  Almanarand  Sara^ssa,  instead  of  retrieviug  lus  affairs^ 
served  only  to  accelerate  the  ruin^of  hia  cause. 

Captain  Carleton  bestows  high  praises^on  the  pleasures  of 
Valencia,  and  'says  that,  according  to  a  Spanish  proverb, 
they  are  '  siicA  #9  would  make  a  Jew  forget  Jerusalem.'  He 
particularly,  celebrates  the  profusion  of  iemale beauty  in  this 
^  enchanting  spot.  He  mentions  an  imprudent  adventure  of 
two  English  officers,  which^  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  ho* 
mane  and  coorteous  interposition  of  Lord  Peterborpugh, 
would  iiave  been  prodt^ctive  of  very  fatal  consequences* 
The  author  informs  ns  that  it  is  customary  for  youn^ 
people  in, an  evening  to  go  to  toe  convents  in  ord^r  to  have 
a  little  inncfcent  chit  chal,  with  the  nuus  through  the  grate» 
Two  of  our  pountrymer  embraced  this  opportunity  of  mak. 
inglove  to  two  of  the  fair  .sister^  who  were  immured  in  one 
of  ibe<;on vents. at  Valencia;  and  they  prosecuted  their  suit 
with  so  mueh  dexterity  and  success,  tiiat  they  actually  pre* 
mailed  on  the  two  vestals  to  elope  from  their  place  of  Gvn<- 
tinement.  It  was  the  custom  of  ihat  convent  for  the.^iuna 
10  take  their  turns  every  week  in  keeping  the  keys  of  all  the 
doors.  When  the  turn  of  one  of  these  ladies  came^  thej* 
took  carje  to  apprise  ihetr  lovers,  who  embraced  the  op- 
portunity of  carrying  them  off  without  any  molestation. 
This  notable  affiur)  as  might  be  expected^  cMsed.  «  great 
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bm  and  €iy  id  ibe  cowd  and  neighboarhood.    The  pafentt  of 
tbe  v«At«U  yvoved  vengeance  lor  the   aflfront.     The   apgres- 
•or»  were  soon   koown^  but  with   difficulty   they  effected 
ilieir  etcape. .  The  poor  nuos^  however,   who  were  baftely 
deterted  by^lheir  paramours,  knew  not  where  to  fiy.    They 
wece  iaken  and  were  condemned  to  be  ivimured  or  shut  up 
within   four   narrow  walls  open    only  at   the   top,    whene* 
they  were  to  receive  a  small  allowance  of  bread  nn/l  water 
till-they  were  gradually  starved  to  deaths    The  earl  of  Peter- 
borough, whowas  highly  exasperated  against  the  two  officer-s, 
WAS,  at  the  same  time,  powerfully  affected  by  the  cruel  fate 
which  awaited  the  victims  of  their  seduction.  '  But  he  was 
obliged  to  be  very  cautious  in  his  proceedings  lest  he  should 
seem  to  pountenance  the  act,  Avhich  so   forcibly  outraged 
the  public  opinion  of  the  Spaniards.    The  charitable  inter- 
cession! of  the  earl  were  warmly  opposed  by  the  superiors 
of  the  eonventf  but  particularly  by  the  relations  of  the  par- 
ties,  who  seemed  to  thirst  for  the  gratification  of  their  bar. 
barous  revenge.     But  the  gei^erous  earl  first  got  the  penalty 
su8pended,^ad  afterwards,  says  Captain  Carleton        ; 

'  By  the  dint  of  a  very  consideraUa  sum  of  laoney  (a  most  pow- 
erful argument  which  preva^i^  in  every  countr)  )  saved  the  poor  nunp 
from  immiving;  and  at  last,  though  wixh  great  Mlactaoce,  he  got  - 
them  received  again  into  the  nunnery;.' 

Among  other  agreeable  details,  which  are  to  be  found  in  ' 
this  Yol^Rie,  we  ought  to  mention  a  very  pleasing  de« 
scription  of  ihc^  raountaiti  and  hermitages  of  Kf  ontserrat.  To 
this  we  may  add  the  account  which  the  author  ha^  given  of 
the  ceremony  practised  on  the  initiation  of  a  nun  ;  and  of 
that  source  of  recreation  tp  a  Spaniard  termed  a  bullj'ca$t. 

The  military  exertions  ofCaptain  Carleton  in  Spain  were 
terminated  by  hts  being  made  prisoner  at  the  siege  of  the. 
castle  of  Denia;  which  was  surrendered   to  the  enemy  by 
the  perfidy  of  the  governor.     After  this,  he  remained  on  his 
parole  for  three  years  atSante  vClemente  de  La  Mancha,  a 
place  which  has  been  rendered  famous  by  the  pen  of  Cer- 
vantes.     Here  Captain  Carleton  passed  his  tiipe  ver^  plea- 
santly,  and  conciliated  the  esteem  of  the  inhabitants  by  his 
amiable  Qualities.    He  seems  to  have  been  particniarly  wary 
not  to  offend  the  religious  prejudices  of  the  natives,  by  any 
ridicule  or  opposition.    The  outward  ctrtmqnin  of  religion, 
are  things  so  indifferent  in  themselves,  that  a  wi))e  man  will  . 
rather  jrijdge  it  more  "rational   afid   becoming  to  conciliate  , 
good  will  by  coi\forbiitJ,  than  to  excite  hatred  aiKl  aversion 
by  dinenl.  i 
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We  have  on  the  whole  perused  these  Mecooirt  with  cM« 
siderable  setisfactipn.  Theycootain  much  iaformation  re* 
lalive  to  a  country  who^  ooble  exertions  in  favour  of  liberty 
«nd  independencej  are  at  this  moment  exciting  oqr  warmest 
admiration ;  and  they  possess  indobitable  marks  of  being  the 
oompositiou  of  a  very  intelUgeiu,  and  what  is  more  rare  and 
more  valuaM^i  &  truly  honest  man,  , 


AttT.  V II.— Quetnhoo  Ball,  a  Romance  ;  qndJncient  Timet, 
aDrufMi  BythclaU  Joseph  StruU,  4  fo/«,  I9«ie« 
Murray. 

'  I 

IT  does  pot  frequently  happen  that  we  are  called  upon  tq 

estimate  in  the  same  writer  the  merits  of  dfep  and  laborioq^ 

asearcb  and  those  of  imagination   and   fancy.    Yel,'  ho^-. 

ever  rarely  they  may  befoond  united,  there  is  every  reason 

.to  wish  that  union  a  circumstance  of  more  frequent  occur* 

.resce.     Although  some  metaphysical  critics  may  be  incline^ 

-to  ridicule^  or  to  deny,  the  fact,  nevertheless,   ins  nndoubt* 

edly  true^  that  there  exists  a  propensity  in  human  nature  to 

magniry  the  value  of  things  that  are  past,  to  attach  dignity 

to  the  meresi  Uiies  wfiich  bear  the  stamp  of  antiquity,  and 

to  rake  into  the  records  of  former  ages  for  the  counterparts 

:^f  wb%t,hi  the  present^  are  deemed  hardly  iforthy  of  our 

.attention.    The  helmet,  the  ^lauberk,  and  the  cuirass,  oajr 

«ven  the  slashed   doublet,  studded   belt,  and  golden  spur, 

♦re  objecu  of  high  and  mysterious  interest  on  account  of  thif 

imaginary  value,  although  to  the  cold  calculaticfus  of  reason, 

the  cocked  hai  and  feather,  the  coal,  waistpoat,  breeches, 

and  boots  of  an  officer  in  tljegnd^ds,are  fully  a«  respectable. 

Yet  all  the  reasoning  iu  the  world  cannot  alter  the  com* 

inon  feelings  of  our  nature.     4    host  of  military  retainers 

Jf'^n  iJ'.t*^«parugulars  of  dress  and  equipage  must  (whether 

like  Qhineu  painting,  or  not,)  form  a  very  interesting  pic^ 

'ture;  while  a  full  establishment  of  modern  livery  servants 

With  the  appendages  of  gold-headed  canes,  lacal  hats,  an4 

epaulets,  is  an  object  fit  only  for  burlesque  or  ^itire. 

The  characters  and  manners  of  our  ancestors  are,  in  our 
opinion,  (but  we  deliver  it  with  great  submission  to  the  mo- 
dern philosophers)  no  unwise  nor  uowortbyobjects  of  our  cur 
Tiosity,  History  itself,  unaided  by  this  active  principle, 
pecomes  a  mere  detail  of  facu,  or  at  best  a  dry  and  abstract 
speculationj  without  much  practical  use  or  profit.  But 
wbf  n  we  learn  to  view  the  character  of  which  ii4r^a^  19 

V 

I 
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their  proper  peraoni  and  habits,  to  convene  with  them  in 
•  their  own  tangiiage,  to  enter  with  th^m  into  their  houses 
and  castles^  to  BCCompaQy  them  in  their  exercise^  of  plea- 
sure, bu8ine;8S9  or  devotion,  it  is  then  that  we  are  enabled  to 
estimate  properly  the  real  dignity  of  history,  and  to  derive' 
the  greatest  possible  advantage  from  the  study  of  it. 

\ve  see  no  objection  to  the  plan  of  mixing  this'  usefoT  and 
agreeable  species  of  information  with  the  productions  of  fan- 
cy*   Ou  the  contrary,  when  theinind  is  already  engaged  by 
the  progress  of  some  entertaining  fiction,  the  characters  m3 
manners  which  are  introduced,  make  a  stronger  impres* 
sion,  and  produce  a  warmer  interest  than  they  are  capabli; 
of  exciting  in  a  work  of  mere  abstract  detail,  or  itlustralion. 
Whether  poerry  or  prose  be  the  vehicle  in  which  it  is  con-^ 
Feyed,  tb«  practice  appears  to  us  equally  deserving  of  praise 
and  epGQuragement.    One  only  llmU  seems  necessacy  to  b€ 
prescribed  to  its  use,and  that  limit  may  he  fixed  by  the  judg- 
ment  of  the  writer.    Wherever  the  interest  of  the  fable  is  so 
strong,  or  the  action  so  rapid,  as  to  (eject  unnecessary  delay^ 
all  minitteil^ss  of  description,  nay  even  all  reference  to  parti* 
cularities  in  cuatooi  ana  maoner  should  be  avoided.  The  in* 
^uence  ofpassioo  is  general  and  unaltered  by  age  or  climate: 
the  operations  of  nature  are  invariable  ;  and  where  anv  or 
these  are  intended  to  be  very  stroni^lv  peurtrayed,    all  at« 
tention  to  lesser  objects  irritates  and  disgusts  the  reader  atui 
entirely  destroy^!  the  effect  whicli-  is  desired.     In  Maridion, 
fo^  instance,  the  descriptions  of  the  baron*s  person  and  reti* 
nue,  ofhis  reception  at  liilorbam   castle,  hit  eutertaiomeoC  • 
at  the  board  of  bis  host,  and  even  the   conversation  whiolt . 
passed  at  that  entertainment,  are  perfectly  admissible,  and 
(were  it  not  for  certain  defects  which  we  have  noticed  on  a 
former  occasion,  but  which  are  independent  of  the  present 
question)  would  be  extremely  just  and  pleasing.    But  whea 
the  writer  breathes  froip  the  heat  of  battle  and  leads  us  away 
from  his  dying  h^ero  only  to  show  us  the  Gothic  characters 
inscribed  on  the  lombof  6 v bill  Grey,  we  are  most  properly 
offended  and  tempted,  at  the  moment)  to  exclaim,  'This  it 
the  rery  vice  of  antiquarian  pedantry  !*    So,  iq  the  entertain- 
ing  little  volume  before  us,  the  extreme  minuteness  of  detail 
with  which  tlie  May-games  and  country-sports,  the  alehouf^ 
assemblies  and  village  superstitions,  are  delineated,  is  eip- 
tremely  attractive  and  entertaining.     Noffreat  action  is  de« 
iayed,  no  ruling  interest  checked  bv  it.     out  when  a  lady, 
in  relating  the  most  melancholy  And  affecting  circumstances 
^f  her  life,  circumstances  which  combine  every  degree  of 
horror  and  pMsiun,  which  force  floods  of  tears  fropi  her  eyes 
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at  the  bare  remembrance,  and  are  siipp^sed  to  produce  nn 
effni  haidly  less  poweriul  on  ihe  minds  of  her  hearera,  stops 
to  tell  us  ihdt  '  she  removed  her  mantle,  but  reuined  her 
coat'hardi/,  which  she  always -wore  when  traveilinjjr  in  the 
fiiimmer  ;'  that  her  hroiher  '^  pulled  ofFhis  hukf,  matttte^  and 
npper  tunic ^  which  was  no  sooner  done,  than  the  hostess 
brought  him  her  husband's  sandy-clonk  to  throw  over  his 
^houlderi^'  that  the  girl  of  the  liouse,  at  her  request  'slip- 
ped on  her  juppon^  and  qnilted  the  room  without  having 
faced  the  hosatn  of  her  kirttl*  that,  *  entering  a  little  fur* 
ther,  she  saw  a  gisarme  scained  with  blood  lying  on  the 
floor,*  and  (above  all)  that  when,  in  the  greatest  an- 
guish of  mind,  she  reached  her^protector*s  house  at  'Billeri- 
(jiy,  she  wa^  introduced  into  ^a  hall  hong  with  tapestry 
^nA  the  pavement  strewed  with  clean  rushes,"  and  *  aecom- 
^modateti  witha  carved  stool,  and  cushion  handsomely  em. 
broidered,' all  the  interest  which  we  ought  to  have  in  ihifc 
cliaracters  and  in  the  fable,  is  exchanged  for  that  afforded 
by  a  glossarial  dictionary. 

The  plot  of  this  romance  is  very  simple  and  co^ifined,  so 
much  so  as  to  make  it  a  great  deal  too  evident  that  it  could 
6nly  he  intended  as  a  vehicle  for  antiquarian  Hlustralion; 
arid  thus  that  which  ought  to  be  the  appendage  is  in  fact  the 
principal  object.  Qr,  enhoo  hall,  in  Hertfordshire,  is  the^ 
baronial  residence  of  Lord  Botel^,  a  good  old  Koglisir 
knight  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  ladies  Matilda  and 
Jlleanor,  (the  niece  and  daughter  of  the  baronjcondesceuded, 
ID  the  absence  of  the  lord,  to  wifness  the  celebration  of 
^Tay-day  sports  by  the  domestics  and  retainers  of  the  Ivouse. 
Toward  li.e  conclusion  of  the  games,  a  set  of  mummers  un- 
jnown  to  any  of  ths  parties  make  tlieir  appearance,  and  a 
iortofmock  tournament  is  presenleii,  in  which  the  victor^ 
after  throwi/ng  away  his  nfiummery  weeds,  and  appearing  in 
the  form  of  a  young  andgiiiiant  k nig! it,  presents  a  mag- 
nificent (haplet  of  gold  and  precious  stones  to  the  Lady 
Jlalilda,  andhaih  her 'sovereiijn  of  the  May/  He  then 
departs  without  any  further  explanation,  and  nobody  knows 
what  course  he  has  taken. 

,  The  mystery  attending  upon  this  occurrence  occupies  the 
conversation  of  the  fair  cousins' for  a  day  of^  two  tilt  the 
baron  returns  and  informs  them  that  he  expects  the  )*oung 
ford  St.'Clere  (afavoiirite  of  the  king's)  to  take  op  his  resi* 
^ence  for  a  few  days  at  Queenhoo  hall.  In  the  mean  time 
they  chance  to  meet  a  young  lady  whose  person  and  manner 
excites  in  them  a  very  considerable  iotere^st,  at)tl  who  had 
•  nved  for  ^dme  weeks  pdit  at 'the  cottage  of  tbd  liaron'i  raa- 
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per  in-  a  state  of  concealment.  She  is  persuaded  to  accoih- 
pany  thein  to  the  mansion- house,  aiKlexchatige  her  ])oor 
lodging  for  a  more  convenient  apariment.  In  ri)e  course 
of  conversation ,  MatiidH  related  the  events  of  M ay-day ,  and 
shews  rtie  uiystertoiis  chrtplet,  at  si;»hi  of  which  the  stranger 
s%voons  awaj.  (in  recovering,  she  proreerfs  to  explain  tfce 
crfuse  of  her  extraordinary  agitation,  and  relates  the  history 
of  her  life,  which  includes  the  i^Veatest  part  of  the  book. 
It  is  th&  relation  of  the  supposed  murder  of  her  brother  aii<l 
only  friend  by  robber*^  and  of  her  own  subsequent  adven- 
tures, dangers,  And  distresses,  in  atteinptint;  to  recover  her 
birth-ricjhi,  ivhich  had  been  invaded  by  a  covetous  and  un« 
principled  kirtsixtan  ;  bqt  it  is  not  distinguished  by  a  sufficient 
variety  of  incident  to  atone  for  its  great  prolixity  atid  mi- 
nuteness oftietail.  Within  a  few  days  after  she  haM  finished, 
the  expected  guest  arrives,  and  in  him  Matilda  discovers 
the  victor  at  the  tournament,  and  Lady  Emma  Da rcy  recog- 
nizes the  dear  brother  whouot  she  believed  to  be  dead. 
Meanwhile  Gaston,  tiie  wicked  cousin,  forms  a'  dt^igii  to 
surprise  and  murder  Emma  ;  and  a  new  character  is  alt  at 
on^e  raised  up  in  a  certain  Lord  Fitzosborne,  merely  to  re«r 
cue  the  intended  victim  and  punish  the  perhdious  miser. 

Saint.  Clere  then  marriea  Matilda,  Ele«inor  finds  a  hus^ 
band  in  Lord  Fitzalan,  (who  is  often  mentioned,  but  t«  no 
great  purpose  be1bre,)and  the  upstart  FrfzoAborne  is  rewarded 
for  his  grateitous  gallantry  by  tife  hand  of  Emma. 

'rtiere  is  an  underpbt  among  the  domestics,  also,  which' 
is  by  far  the  most  entertainittg  part  of  the  book  ;  and  upon 
this  die  author  has  bestowed  ail  the  treasures  of  his  curions 
lore  without  any  interruption  of  graver  matters  or  any  sacri- 
fice of  interest.  * 

Uf>on  the  whole,  we  think  ourselt es  obliged  to  tay,  that 
Queenhoo  Hull  is  a  tedious  performance  notwithstanding 
many  amusing  and  characteristic  bits.  It  is  one  of  those 
books  with  which  we  aj:e  entertained,  but  not  interested,  ^9 
we  proceed,  which  we  take  up  with  pleasure,  but  lay  dowtt 
without  regret,  which  keeps  us  in  good  hnmour  while  we 
are  reading,  but  does  not  leave  -mtich  behind  it  that  we  can 
praise  or  reconimend.  It  is  very  diffuse  and 'inartificial  as 
a  story;  as  a  picture  of  the  limes,  particularly  among  the 
lower  orders  of  people,  it  is  exact  and  familiar  ;  and  *it  will 
add  to  Mr.  Strutt's  repui.atior\  as  an  antiquarian,  if  it  dde^ 
not  establish  for  him  tiie  character  of  a  strong  and  lively 
imagination 

The  drauiaof '  Ancient  Times*  ?t  had  probably  been  wt«^r 
to  RiVppress'  than  poblish,  not  on  account  of  any  glaring 
faults^  but  for  tbe  total  abdencjS  of  all  distiogtitabed  merit.* 
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Art.  VIII.-- ^  Practical  Treaiiu  of  Pown^  By  Edward 
hurUnshaw  Sugden^  Esq.  of  Uucoln'tJmi,  Barristtr  at 
law.    Reed. 

WE  fully  agree  with' Mr.  Sugden\h«t  the  Essay  on  Poiv* 
ers  published  b^  Mr.  Powel»  is  not  surh  a  wofk  as  to  render 
a  further  illustration  of  the  same  subject  superfluous ;  ^nd  we 
think  it  will  be  generally  aduiiUed  by  the  profession  chat 
Mr*  Sugden  hiniiielf  has  supplied  ,  the  deficiency  which  stili 
remained  in  the  best  and  most  useful  manner.  It  is  no 
amall  praise  to  axrorkofthis  description  that  the  style  is 
clear, simple^ and' concise;  that  the  author  neither  absurdly 
attempts  to  streW  the  dry  and  regular  path  of  the  law  with 
flowersj  (as  is  the  fashion  among  many  contemporary  wri* 
ters)  nor  pedantically  adheres  to  tlie  stiff  and  technical 
quaintoess  of  our  musty  ancestors.  When  to  this  we  add, 
that  his  arrangement  of  the  subject  is  lucid,  bis  information 
cor  recti  and  his  coticlusions  (as  far  us  we  have  been  able  to 
estimate  them)  generally  just  and  of  practical  utility^  we 
have  said  all  that' the  nature  of  the  work  cau  admit. 

One  of  the  most  striking  points  of  observation  to  a  general 
reader  is  the  great/ and  in  some  instances  we  f<^ar,  hartful 
extent  to  which  courts  of  equity  have  carried  their  inter* 
fereoce  ii^the  plain  and  simple  rules  of  law,  an  interference 
Dvbich  has,  perhaps,  occasioned  more  mischief  by  the  vast 
ei)€Ouragemeot  of  litigation,  than  good  by  the  particular 
4»ses  in  which  it  l\as  promoted  the  ends  of  irue  justice,  and 
corrected  hardship  and  oppression.  In  the  earlier  periods 
of  the  existeifce  of  this  most  sioeular  branch  of  oar  constitu* 
.lion,  while  men. guided  themselves  of  necessity  less  by  pre* 
cedent  than  by  the  circumstances  of  every  new  case,  it  re* 
^liired  the/ioundest  judgment  to  abstain  from  violating  the 
principles  of  law  in  almost  every  instance  of  apparent  hard^ 
f  hip  arising*  from  its  execution; 

Among  the  great  men  who  have  held  th6  seals  from  Eliza- 
l^eth's  time  to  our  own,  someuodoulMediy  were  clear-sighted 
enough  to  ascertain  with  precision  in  what  cases  they  could 
inake  use  of  their  unbounded  privilege  of  equity  to  the  gene«» 
fai  advancement  of  justice,  and  in  what  they  were  likely  to 
involve  themselves  and  their  successors  in  difScuUies  to  tl^ 
initchicf  of  which  the  hardship  of  the  individual  case  bore 
DO  proportion.  But  many,  with  the  beat  intentions  and 
Ihe.aoufidest  knowledge  of  the  law,  did  pot  possess  minds 
aiufficienlly  vigorous  to  resist  the  pressure  of  circumstances, 
4P^r  titflicien^y  cafiacious  to  estimate  the  effect  of  their,  d^i- 
l»ions  upofi  the  general  syatem  which  they  tended  to  moilify« 

Ti)f\  ^Q^qm^oce  ia   that  in  man  jr.  notoriqus  iostancetj 
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tbe  qoutU  of  eqpily  find  tb«iii«clvM  at  the  present  day  en* 
tangled  by  precedents  which  ougbt  never  to  hav«  existed, 
v^hicb  they  would  most  gladly  diipense  wilh^  at  the  eaine 
tiuje  that  lhe\  feel  (tttid  righlly  feel)  that  the  abaDdonmeuf 
f)f  them, however  injurious^  would  itself  be  the  very  ^oriit  of 
nrecedenls. 

It  sKeoiH,  however,  to  be  oow  the  general  leaning  of  tlie 
courts  not  to  exceed^  even  in  the  smailcit  dt'gree^  the  strict 
^neasureof  (oitner  cases;  and,  tbottgb  such  an  iucJinali«)n  is 
undoubtedly  wise  and  necessary,  yet  it  must  be  eocii'essed 
that  not  unfreqnently  tbe  conclusions  to  which  it  leads  m-* 
volve  a  considerable  degree  of  apparent  absurdity* 

The  6irao(;e  dociriqe  respecting  '  illusory  a|)poiotments* 
which  has  qbtained  for  much  more  than  a  century  in  the 
courts,  affords  no  improper  iUustfation  of  the  above  remarba. 
^  general  power  to.  appoint  among' <^rtain  persons,  leaving 
th^  ratio  of  ajf>pointment   at  the  disposal  of  the  owner  of  tha 

I  tower,  any  execution  of  ihe'po.wer  complying  with  the  strict 
^tter  of  it|  by  leaving  something,  however  small,  to  each  of 
its  objects,  could  not,  at  law,  be  impugned.    But  equity  took 
upon  herself  )o  say  (with  how  tfiuch  injustice^  as  a  geaeniif 
rule  is  evident;)  *  all  the  objects  of  this  power  were  meant  lit 
be  substantially  benefited — ^3*ou  shall  therefore  appvint  taaU» 
if  not  equal  shores,  at  least,  shares  not  ^.S9  ^Htfuaii^B  viff« 
tually  to  exclude  any  on^  from  the  benefit  he  was  intended 
to  receive/ Froui  the  day  \vhen  that  doctrine  was  first  held  t9 
the  present,it is  easy  to  imaginefhow  strangely  liie  courts  hare 
fluctuated  in  iheir  construction  of  thisvagueand  indefiniternle^ 
They  have. long  seen  tbe  impropriety  of  its  having  ever  been 
adopted,  but  cannot  now  get  out  of  the  chains  of  precedent 
vbich  tie  them  down.    Ilie  last  decisions  on  the  subject  go 
opiy  so  far  as  losay  that  the  very  smallest  share  which  ha# 
been  allowed  in   any  former  case  shall  be  the  measure  of  fu* 
tare  executions.     From  this  arbitrary  establishment  pf  % 
certain  ratio,  where  none  whatever  is  afloideijl  by    the   naa 
lure  of  the  thintr,  the  following  absurdity  easiies.    fpr  U\% 
sake  of  complying  \\i\h  the  supposed  inteutu>u  of  tbf  gr<aAttti!^  * 
an  appointment  of  10/.  may  be  considered  aa  a  A^lective^ 
and  one  of  ten  guineas,  as  a  valid,  execution  of  the  power  te 
(as  giiren,  although  it  is  merely  crrtnin  that  both  ao'ms  an 
equally  consistent  wiUi,  or  equally  repugnant  tu,  his  gt» 
Ifuiiie  n^eaning.   U  be  intended  f  the  supposition  qf-^hicb  it 
the  onjy  prei«nG«  for  interference)  that  ait  should  be  intrio* 
aicaUy  heiief  led,tlien  so  trifling  a  sum  as  either  ten  pounds  or 
ien  gttioeas  nuat  ba¥e  been  ecptally  out  of  his  contempla* 
lioojt  irlmi  tbe  sans  giten^  if  e^uafty  dividid,  would  have 
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prodaced  five  himdred  or  n  thousand  pounds  for  «very  share. 
If  on  the  other  hand  (whieh  is  ni  least  equally  probable  in 
the  rfa507i  of  things)  he  meant tlj»t  the  person  empowered 
by  him  should  have  the  uncontrolled  discretion  of  appoints 
ing  among  the  persons  he  has  named,  then  it  i«  equally 
agreeable  to  his  intention  itjat  ten  guineas,  or  ten  pounds, 
w  ten  shillings.,  should  be  the  amount  of  the  smallest  share 
appointed^ 

This,  however,  by  no  means  tends  to  impeach  the  wisdom 

with  which  the  rule,  however  inconsistent,  has  at  least  been 

,  esUiUished.     Hampered  as  it  is  by  precedenu,  it  is  perhaps 

impossible  that  the  court  could  have  adopted  any  onemore  ge« 

nerally  just,  and  involving  less  of  incongruity  and  absurdity. 

We  will  subjoin  by  way  of  specimen  of  Mr*  Sugden's 
method  of  treatofient^  his  statement  of,,  and  general  conclu- 
'  sion  from,  the  late  cases  upon  which  that  rule  has  beeq 
founded. 

''Thus  the  doctrine  stood  till  the  late  case  of  Butcher  v.  Butcher, 
in  which  the  mitsier  of  the  rolls,  afier  delivering  the  most  luminous 
am)  argumentative  judgment  perbaps  in  the  booics,  held,  that  as  np 
tiise  bad  been  fiF»Qnd  in  which  m  sum  of  the  amount  in  the  case  bc^ 
Ibre  brrti  tiad  been  declared  illusory,  there  was  no  ground  upon 
wIlicK  hd  thoaght  himself  just  ilierl  in  determining  that  this  was  an 
iovalif)  appoiniment.  He  summed  up  the  diflicullies  attending  this 
¥ralich  of  equitHble  jurisdiction  in  a  few  words.  To  say,  under 
sttcb  a.poWer  an  illusory  share  must  not  ba  given,  or  that  a  substan- 
tial jshare  mast  be  given,  is  rather  to' raise  a  questioii  than  ebtabli^h 
4^  roia»  What  is  an  illojiory  share,  and  what  is  a  substantial  share? 
Is  11  to  be  judged  of  upon  a  mere  statement  of  the  sum  given,  with- 
out  reference  to  the  amount  of  the  furtune  which  is  the  subject  of 
xhe  power?  if  so,  what  is  the  sum  ^hat  mubt  tie  given  to  exclude 
the  interference  of  the  Court?  What  is  the  limit  of  amouQt  at 
i^hich  it  ceases  to  be  illusory  and  begins  to  be  substantial  P  If  ii 
iS  to  be  considered  with  reference  to  the  amount  of  the  fortuoei  what 
}l  the  proportion,  either  of  the  whole,  or  of  the  share,  that  wovhl 
belong  to  eiich  upon  an  equal  diviiiion  ? 

•  ^-in  tlte  caSe  of  Butcher  9.  Butcher,  there  were  nine  persons^  an(l 
tlltf/wadamountedto  i^bout  17000?.  To  some  of  the  children  ^00/, 
3"par  cents  only  were  given ;  so  that  reckoning  tfte  stuck  at  even 
Mper  cent,  tbeabare  did  not  exceed  ahabOred  and  twenty-secontt 
jiai^  Af  the  fund*  In  the  next  case  which  came  befoie  the  master  of 
tl^^rolU,  tbe(und  was  2600/.  South  sea  «Offiuitte%-«(nd  theFe  w«re 
,  9oly  twoiobjc'ui:iof.ihe  |M»wcr;.to  oaeriOO^*  sU>ck  was  given,  anfdf 
the  residue,  to  the  other.*  .The  first  therefom  had*  only  u  twenty. 
6it\^  share;  ap«i  the  nusterof  the  rffHt  referring  fa  kit  fofnif^^  de« 
cisioh,  held  the  apiH^ininient  hot  illu&ory«>  Aoother  casB^anrfte-sooa 
aflcrwards;  in  which  the  fund  was  25Q(fk  .  Xhfce  were. fiat  objeetaE' 

V 
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of  the  pTo^ver.^  To  'some  the  dtmtt  6f  ItlM.  |Miwf  r^gave  ^Hilyw  a  s1i«% 
which  amounted  to  33'.  <^*  8rA  ^Chy  wheny  upon  »n  equai  diyisivn, 
the^y  would  have  been  entitled  to  500/.  each.  The  master  of  (he 
rolls  said  that  he  adhered  to  the  rule  he  laid  down  in  Butcher  v. 
Qutcli^r  ;  •  tbathe  would  gi^.asfar  as  lie  u-as  hound  by  aathority  and 
no  farther.  Shc^Af  me,  he  added,  a  case  in  which  a  specific  suin« 
(^r  an  equal  proportion  of  what  would  be  the  share  of  each  object 
of  the  appointment  upon  an  equal  division,  has  bceu  held  to  be  iilu-' 
sory,  and  1  will  in  the  same  case  make  the  sunje  decision.  And, 
after  bhewing  that  Kemp  v.  Kemp*"  Was  Un  authority  only  as  to  thfe 
10/.,  and  did  not  turn  upon  the  5b/.,  he  determined  that  the  ap* 
pointment  was  good,  as  the  sum  of  33/.  6«.  8e/.  was  not  the  same 
specific  b'ttm,  or  <bc  same  proportion  i>f  the  share  of  each  chiW,  upon 
Hn^quftl  divi^onV  thai  had  been  iu  any  former  fiasu  held  to  be  iU«« 

sory*  •  '  ** 

Mnthe  (bregoin^cme,  with  refarmiceto  rhe  whole  fun^i,  thesbarfe 
given  was  only  equal  to  about  4  seveDtyrfifth  of  it ;  and  in  another 
case,  which  occurred  ir  month  af^envards,  and  is  the  last  case  on  ih« 
snhject,  the  disproportion  was  still  greater.  Tho  fund  amounted 
to  about  710(W.  and  there  were  nine  objects  of  the  power,  atv^n  of 
whom  had  only  about  71/.  apiece  given  to  them.  The  point  wai| 
given  up  in  argument :  and  the  master  of  the  rolls  thoughti  thai 
there  wasnnihingin  an'objeciiun  tHkun  that  there  might  be  raor^ 
children,  there  was  so  little  probability,  under  lh6  circumstances^ 
that  the  shares  would  ever  be-  reduced  below  the  stamlaVd  under 
which  he  had  said  he  should  consider  hitoself  bound  by  the"  autho- 
rities. 

*  The  result  of  the  authorities,  theft,  h'  rather  a  nf^gative  than  an 
affirmative  rule.  Lord  Alvanley  his  determined  that  where  a  parly 
is  in  default  of  appointment  to  take  a  third  share,  a  gift  of  ahon^ 
4red  and  ninetieth  share  to  him  is  illos'ory  +  ;  and  here  «t  length  the 
line  appeocs  to  have  been  drawn  ;  so  thnt  any  share  which  aquare^ 
by  this  rule  would  exceed  that  in  amount,  is  not  illusory.  As  the 
rule  is  now  established,  some  of  the  objects  may  in  effect  be  exclud- 
ed ;  therefore,  where  it  is  inteaded  that  a  party  shall  have  a  power 
to  di'*itlc  the  fund  amongnt  several  objects  in  subitaniial  proportion! 
according  to  bis  discretion,  but  shall  not  be  at  liberty  to  give 
merely  a  nominal  share  to  any  ;  the  smallest  sum  which  the  person  > 
creating  the  power  would  wish  each  of  the  objects  in  any  event 
to  have,  hhoald  be  named  ;  and  it  sbculd  be  eaprc^ly  declared 
that  the  doilec  of  the  power  shall  not  appoint  a  ]ei»  sum  to  ai^y  one  . 
of  liie  objects.'     f.  405— 407. 

•  A  ease  decided  by  lord  Alvanley,  and  the  last,  ia  order  ef  time,  before 
thatof  Bittiber  •.  Botobei^  — Tlie  einmoMUaoai  of  that  ease  are  stated  fcy  Ms. 
S.  IB  a  wseedinf  paragKa^pb.  .   »         ^ 

t  That  b<«oa  tbc  latio  in  the  ease  of  Kemp  *.  Kemp  before  Cited. 
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AMf^JTC-^J  m9T9  €9Hmdei  Diteomidn  in  favour  of  Ubfftjf 
^*  CoftttiPHce,  reeommefidtd  by  the  Rev*  Christopher  Ify- 
till.     Johti8on.    1808. 

MR.  WYVILL  it  one  of  theftw  persons,  whose Iir#l 
kftve  been  marked  by  kn  unffonn  consistency  io  inatDiiiio«i 
ingihe  gfeat  prmciple*  of  civil  and  of  religious  liberty.  Th«l 
prihciples  which  Rir.  Wyvill  defended  in  his  youth/h6  hai 
tot  deserled  iniiis  uge^  Chtuiget  of  ctrcom stances  hav^ 
IDadeno  change  in  his  chnracier  nor  bis  conduct.  He  knowt^ 
be  feels,  and  he  reveres,  the  immutabiliiy  of  truth.  Io  his 
pure  and  upright  mind,  truth  aUd  falaeho<Kl  ,are  not  con* 
ventioDal  and  fluetuating  things «  their  difiereaces  are 
fixed,  permanent,  and  eternal*  The  advances  of  age,  the 
dlark  and  turbid  aspect  of  the  political  boriacm,  and  t^  coo* 
%plied  itate  of  tlie  nations  of  Europe,  have  oot  been  able 
to  alter,  to  shake,  or  to  sobvert  the  prtncipies  which  Mr« 
\Vyvill  espoused  in  an  earlier  period,  when  the  ardour  of 
Youth  invigorated  the  love  of  liberty,  and  when  the  political 
hemisphere  of  Europe  i^as  more  onclouded  and  serene* 
Freed(»m  has  never  for  a  moment  relinquished  her  hold  on 
ttis  understanding  or  his  heart ;  and  the  augmented  experi* 
encT  of  years  has  served  to  convince  him  that  it  is  not  to  th6 
^irinciples  of  civil  or  of  religious  liberty,  but  to  the  neglect 
of  those  principles  that  we  may  trace  the  miseries  of  Europe; 
^nd  iliat  it  is  only  by  a  penitential  recurrence  to  those  pria* 
ciples,  and  a  constant  obedience  to  their'  immortal  precepts, 
that  the  present  distractions  of  the  world  can  be  composed, 
and  that  genuine  tranquillity  and  happiness  can  be  secured. 
It )«  time  to  have  done  with  autocrats  and  popes,  with  secu* 
|ar  »nd  with  spiritual  despots  of  every  description^-whether 
in  ermine,  in  purple,  or  in  lawn,  llie  tragedy  of  tempo* 
ral  and  of  spiritual  domination  has  been  at;ted  long  enough  ; 
•^hehypotrilical  pageantry  may  have  cheated  the  senses, 
l>tit  nothing  but  uiurder,  cruelly,  and  injustice,  have  been 
•perpeirafed  under  the  mask. 

Mr.  Wyvill  was  formerly  the  associate  of  Mr.  Pitt,  when 
the  bosotn  of  that  gentleman,  who  was  not  yet  minister, 
glowed,  or  seemed  to  ^low,  with  the  flame  of  liberty.  To 
ihia  a ffpearnncef  for  the  event  proved  that  it  was  nothing 
btft  apptaravce^  Mr.  Pitt  was  indebted  for  his  first  elevation 
to  power,  and  for  the  transports  of  popular  applause  witii 
which  his  administration  seemed  so  auspiciously  to  begin. 
But  Mr.  Pitt  had  no  love  of  liberty,  except  as  far  as  it  was 
identiiied  with  his  personal  fust  of  power.^  All  bis  early 
professions,  therefore,  of  a  desire  to  renovate  and  to  improve 
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the  CDDsttlutionaMibe.rtifcs  of  his  couotrvi.were  alniadoDed 
as  50011 415  tkty  had  served  Ks  turn.  Like  the  ladders,  bj  which 
luabitioD  rises  to  the  pinnacle  of  power,  they  were  kicked 
down  when  Ibey  could  not  ennble  him  to  mount  to  a  greater 
height.  ; 

•  Mr.  Wyvrll,  tbonghhe  was  seriously  affected  by  tb^  aposr 
-lacy  of  Mr.  Pitt,  was  not  seduced  by  the  example  to  irai^' 
tate  the  crime.  He  continued  to.  pursue  the  same  tempe- 
^rate  plan  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  reformation ,  which  his 
reason  and  his  conscience  told  him  to  be  nec<^ssary  to  avei« 
4he  destruction  of  bis  country.  ^  During  the  hurricane  of  t|ie 
French  reirolution^where  there  was  aconfiict  of  opposing,  in- 

'terests,  of  prejudices  and  passioo8,greater  than  had  ever  been 
experienced  before,  and  when  the  wild  hubbub  seemed  .Xm 
shake  the  very  centre  of  the  moral  world,  Mr.  Wyvill  and 
his  friends,  like  wise  and  constant  men,  did  not,  as  many 
less  honest  or  less  virtuoul  men  did,  cut  asunder  the  sheet 
anchor  of  their  principles,  and  suffer  themselves  to  be  drifted 
in  the  same  vessel  of  despair  with  tlie  alarmiats'by  tbefury  of 
the  storm.  No;  they  knew  that  neither  the  madness  of 
courts,  nor  the  ^muitof  the  people,  nor  the  falling  of 
thrones,  nor  the  wreck  of  nations,  could  alter  the  nature  of 
freedom  and  of  truth.  They  knew  that,  notwithstanding 
a  long  intermediate  state  of  turbulence  and  confusion,  the 
prifictples  which  they  had  defended  would  be  finally  a&> 
iinowledged  ;  and  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  resort  U^ 
4liem  in  order  to  avert  the  misery  which  their  abandonment 
had  occasioned.    Such  a  period  seems  at  last  to  have  arriv- 

•  ed.  V^HRNcil  DOTRB  EVILS  VNDAR  l^HICH  BUROPB  BM 
«ROANBD  FOI|  THB  LAST  FIFTBBN  Y/&ARS  f.ROCEBD,  BUr 
FROM    A     SHAMELESS    OBRELICTION    O^  THii.'TRVE   PRIM* 

ciPLBS  OF  LIBERTY  ?  Whence  have  ensued  the  subversion 
of  so  qiany  governments,  and  the  subjugation  of  'so  many 
nations  by  the  ambition  of  France  ?  Whence  if  not  frons 
the  inherent  nature  of  despotism,  which  never  can  Gom« 
mand  the  warm,  the  zealous,  the  affectionate  support  of  ilo 
subjects? 

If  this  country  have  hitherto  been  able  to  f^isl  the  armo 
of  France,  she  is  indebted  for  this  favour  solely  to  the  rem* 
oMt  of  liberty  which  she  still  retains.  But,  in  proportion 
ai  France  8uccee4s  in  condensing  the  minor  despotisms  of 
the  continent  into  one  mighty  tyranny  under  the  sceptre  of 
Bonaparte,  more  necessary  will  it  be  for  us  to  cherish  this 
spirit  of  freedom,  to  increase  its  activity,  and  to  diffuse  its 
sofluettcOi  on  which  alone  at  this  moment  our  aelf-preserva* 
tion  as  a  state  depends.    It  behoves  us  seriously  to  exantiaue 
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n  hai  are'the  rolten  and  iefeciWe  pnrU  0f  oar  o'ml  and  ec» 
ttleiiasticQl  conmtittttion,  and  ip  lo9f  no  time  io  *  apply i»|r  the 
BfM:e«iarj  vepairs. '  ItUtbe  duiy»  and.ia  this  critical  jiNic* 
iurenoi  less  th^^duty  tlian  ih^  .iniH:e»l  of ^  the  govevniiieolii 

to  inspire  lUe  paople  wiib  the  fiithusiastic  ardour  orf'Jiber&y 
that  tbej  nwiy  be  wiliing  cheerfoHy  to  tubtnU  not  only  loevery 
•^▼aiioD,  but  ciren  tu  deaib  itself  in  defence  of.  Llieix  coui^ 

Slavea  liave  no  country  which  ibcy  can  call  their 
<ivn  ;  *tr  iil,  least  which  they  teei  to  be  wortii  tigbtini^ 
ibr«  I  Itongh  they»  as  well  asiVee-fuen,  must  have  a  pUce 
of  nativity  ;  yet  that  place  it  associated  with  mine  .of  thoae 
causte»  of  animation  and  endearment  hy  wbicb  the.  genius 
of  hberty  connects  her  sons  with  their  nutat  soil.  The  siave 
lias  no  feelings  of  personal  dignity  to  connect  with  tlia  ho- 
nour and  independence  of  his  nomrnal  countjy^  if  that 
cmmitry  be  subdued  by  a  foreign  foe^  a  change  of  ruastecs  i^ 
tbe  only  evil  which  he  can  endure*  And  tins  evil  will  not 
be  onac^soBipanied  with  the  hope  of  good  ;  for  be,  whose 
present  circumslancea  present  nothing  but  the  aspect  of 
gloom  and  suffering,  will  always  think  that  he  maybe  bene^ 
ftted  by  a  cknageof  situation*  .  Sorxie  pleHsureable  expeota'* 
tions  ofan.^aaielioraied  condition  wil(  cross  h,is  path^evea 
while  he  is  advancing  to  a  worse <  but  new  species  of  fiuhju** 
gstion.  B(ti  known  eviU  are  always  in  the  fallac*iou8ness4>f- 
Jiumnn  estttnates  greater  than  the  unknown*  The  gt^^iet^^ 
meiitsof  the  continent  would  not  have  fallen  so  easily  b%^ 
fone  the  sword  of  the.  Prepch,  if  the  rulers  had  not  tieen^ 
<|eap<y|s  amithe  pe<jpte  slHves«  "ihe.  people  had  nothing .i«^ 
fight  for )  and.  their  A  ;ndition. under  a  new  yoke  could  iiard^ 
)y  be  worse  ajid  ii)*glit  be  better  than  it  was  under,  the  old«, 
'Hint  heroic  con rnge  which  will  brave  deHth>  .and  naaketta 
)»le  a  willing  oHtring  on  the. altar  of  patriotism,  Jtiayjini** 
iiiHte  a  free  Xn^u,  but  is.  hot  to  be  expected  m  a  slar^. 

l>eiuo»theiiei  remarks,  that  a  despotic  government  is  n^ 

'  .cesftiirfly*and  instinctively  hoi»tiie  to  ^  f  ree, par  lieu  lai-iywhejn- 
both  p(}8i>css  an  adjacent  territor3\  If  this  cbservaiion  be*. 
jirst>  FT  EH  BK  tT  A  IN  .tnost  constitute  an- object  of  iinplaca«^<. 
bte  hostility  to  despotic  France,  as  long  as  l:^ritain  preserves^ 
her  hberty »  and  France, retains  ber  servilnde^  3m  it.i»tbij.- 
liberty  which,  .jwhile  it  renders  this,  cotintry  tlie  object  of 
Gallic  animosity,  constitutes  ber  best,  her  safest,  bee  only 
ati.p-pRasERvuNG   powEa.     A   nation  of  men,  truly  >free 

<and  worthy  of  trcedoni»  need  not  dread  the  mcast  vindictive 
hostility  of 'aiu'  despotism^  whatever  may  be  its .  utagoiittd* 
oritshtfjte.-, ."  ....  ..       » 
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Hmc^  th^  HarHy  of  Ibe  BrUiih  nimHircbT  isnoi^-ltrMk 
tfv^r  identified  with  ihe  liberties  of  the  peopie.  Htiice  die 
government  of  this  Montrjr  is  more  than  ever  intercited  is 
taiarging  the  liberties  of*  Ibe  mfajecc,  and  in  correcting  thoM  . 
theses  which  time  alone  will  imperceptiUv  introdnte  inK^ 
eip^ry  civif  and  tfcciesia^tteal  constilttlion.  Mr.Wyvill^  in  tb* 
present  pubhcation,  is  anxious  to  direct  the  at^nrion  oftht 
country  to  the  repeal  of  those  statulet  of  intoteran«e  wi  lob 
itilt  disgrace  the  religious  and  the  socinl  polity  of  the  state; 
and  to  establish  that  nnbonnded  liberty  of  conscience  whiok 
accords  with  the  most  elaborate  dedvrctions  of  reason^  an^ 
the  most'saUime  precepts  of  revelations  Cfvil  liberty  cam. 
ttot  exist  without  religions  ;  and  tbe«gh  a  high  comparative^ 
dt^ee  of  religions  liberty  has  for  many  years  been  enjoyed 
in  this  country,  yet  the  kite  proceedings  against  Mr.  2koiia 
are  a  palpable  dereliction  of  that  tolerant  sptrit^  wbicb  bad 
beretol'ore  beeii  cherished  and  practised  in  this  coimtryw 
And  if  vre^re  to»place  any  credit  in  a  tiienaoe  which  waa 
dropped  by  one  of  the  contisel  for  the  prosecatioo^ 'Uiia  act 
«»«^  intolerance  is  to  be  followed  by  the  exercise  of  a  stiR 
lD«ire  michristlan  persecution.  Yet,  notwilbatandiiig  tbia 
indecent  threat,  we  trust  that  the  eovetoaieut  will  be  to<^ 
wise  to  follow  the  suggestions  ot  the  advocate;  bat  if 
they  do  follow  it,  we  are  certain  it  will  be  prodactite  of 
eansequenees  which  wiil  endanger  the  verysafely  of  the  em* 
pi«^.  These  are  not  fit  days  for  pmtestant  goverowielita  t» 
plat*e  popish  inquisitors  over  the  conscipices  of  tneo*  Tbe 
mge  is  looaiuch  enlightened  for  thedangeroot  experi«ieat$ 
and  /e  thlnfc  that  those,  who  attempt  it,  may  read  tbeir  fatb 
I  without  our  assistance* 

Mr.  Wy vill  thinks  that  mocfa  good  baa  been  drae  to  tba 
eausaof  reltgioos  liberty  by  the  fate  discussiooa  whicli  bate  • 
taken  place  iu  parliament,  on  the  question  of  catholic  eiaaa^ . 
eipation.    That  question  wascertatnly  supported  in  the  to^ 
booies  by  the  most  powerful  arguments;  and  those  argo^ 
mentft  were  combated  only  by  frivolous  olijectiona.    Bat  tba 
arguments,  though  strong  and  indeed  unanswerable  in  tiioir 
kind,  took  rather  the  ground  of  expediency  than  of  right, ' 
and  the  piesent  state  of  Ireland  was  more  urged  than  thosa 
principles  of  reliaioas  liberty  whijch  'furnilh  the  most  soli'^d 
aupport  to  the  claims  of  the  catholics,  not  only  in  tfhe  pre* 
^etitmoiM^htofttanger,butinall  seasons  and  at  aU  times  ;aoi  . 
only  itt  tM  hmitllt  of  war  but  in  the  tranquillity  of  pMoe; 
We  do  aot  Wish  aay  conce^ons  to  the  catholics  nor  to  any 
ether  sect,  so  ntabfa  frbtti  the  iiistigatioos  i>f  fear  as  fram  a    ^ 
lansb  of  right;  aot  so  much  fipiti  any  divad  of  tbeir  opposi^i 
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liatt  ^if  tb^icpeii^ieabe  not  graiued,  as  horn  a  convidtoii 

4b^  diey  ask  no  more  thao  it  ifrour  dutj  to  bestOAir..    Tives 

'pf  peril   are  iodeed   usuallv.tbose  wfoeo   goveromento  aie 

9)ot^  williog  to  lend  a  favourable  ear  to  the   discuaiiona  oC 

sif^bt.     Where  men  would  otherwi&e  be  unwilling  to   relax 

^le  rigpurs  of  oppreasioo^  terror   aiay  lend  a  reasooabie  aid 

lo  the  oogency  oi  trut-b*     Bui  k  ia  not  by  forced  hut  gratoi- 

iOPSf.not  by.consti^ained  but  by  vulaatary  conceaiiioaay  «ot 

)>y  waiting  till  clamour  j«  provoked  and  the  tense  of  iDJurj 

infuriates  the  passions,  but  by  anticipating  the  feeling  of 

injustice    and  preventing   the  effects    by.  the  boon  of  .an 

junforced    benevoleoce,    that  any  government  can  secara 

4be  affectioos  of  its  subjects.    To  give  merely   becaaaewe 

fjpannot  withhold  any  longer,  or  because  our  selfinhnessia-io^ 

ierior  only  to  our  fearsi  is  to  confer  no  boon^  ^nd  la  merit  do 

thanks.'   It  is  not  to  be  generous  but  base*     But  yet  ti^sh 

js  the  way  which  fnost  governments  take  to  be   boantifulj  tq 

redress  ihe  .wrongs' or  to  acknowledge' the  rights  of  their 

jiubjects;  and  thus  they  rather  alienate  than  coneiiiate  afr 

lection.    They  usually  sui&r  tb6  favourable  momentof  coa^ 

l^ession  to  glide  away,  and  by  never  making  any  addUioft  to 

ibe  popular  slock  of  civil  and  religious. liberty  till  they  caa« 

Bot  do  o^heri^ise,  they  do  not  put  in  even  one  pretenaioa  to 

latitude  till  ^hey  have  merited  heart*felt  execration* 

.    We  ba^  op  doub$  that  the  assent  of  the  governmeat  ifili 

£oitlly,  be  given  to  the  petitions  of  the  catholics;  but  it,  willjioi 

he  giv(&o»  tiU  after  it   has  bef^n  so  repeatedly  denied,  tiaiat  i^ 

will  appear' to  be  rather  a  matter  of  necessity  than  of  choice^ 

Inatead  of  being  regarded  with  gratitude  as  the  free-  will  otkt^ 

ing  of  spontaneous  beneficence,  it  wHl  rather  be  considered 

as  ^  triumph  over  the  weakness  and  the  fears  of  an  en^my 

aad  oppressor.    The  favourable  moment  for  grapting  ali 

that  the  catholics  ask  was  that  uf  the    union.     If.  the  a^a« 

aure  of  emancipation  had  then  been  voluntarily  conceded  by 

tbei^overnrnqnt,  it  would  have  beenrece|ved>witb  an  ecUbut 

•iastic  ardour  of  aitachm^nt  tliat  would  instantly  have    ap^ 

peased  the  dis^ontenta  of  Ireland,  and  baye  con^U^f^d^Ui^ 

interestHaud  the  affections  of  the  empife«  ,  B^t. at  the  mojf 

ment  oi*  the  union,  t^lie  emancipation  ofthecfit^oijcs  ibsteAi 

of  being  gratuitously  conceded  was  oply..hyp9crUi^aliy  pro* 

mised,  and  that  proniise  was  perfidtpu^lytbroKen/     .,   )   . 

:    !^t  though  the  government  of  tjiii^  country  hmW/QWiM^ 

the  most  ffivourabieiopport^nity  of  doing  jpttl^Cj^  ^}t,l^rCV 

tbbiivss,  th^y  have  still  kUff  meaqaof  s^curiog.  ^li^ge^.^bjo^ 

pf  p^ular  applause,  aud  of  exciting- e^en  the  .enthps^stii; 

ardour:  of  public  gratitude.,  by  .  to^aa4ly  conrerring.  oa  .a 

large/ a  higi^iy  respectable^  ^^^^^^.n^  ^^^.^S^JF  ^4j><'^ 
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fctilTiilmns  in  this  couDtry,  a  favour  which  they  have  n6i 
hitherto  solicitedj^  and  which  therefore  will  have  all  that 
iaiutary  infiueDceon  the  public  miod  which  acts  of  free  Bp4 
spontiioeoas  beneficence  and  patriolisna  canoot  fail  to  pro*, 
ducie.  By  the  9th  and  10th ^  of  William  ilL  the  whole 
society  of  christians  who  maiiiiaio  the  strict  literal  unity  ot 
the  Godhead^  and^  who  worship  according  to  the  principles 
of  reason  and  the   precepts  of  Christy  one   only  .God,  art 

£  laced  under  the  impendiog  axe  of  a  statote,  which*  wotold 
ftve  disgraced  even  a  period  of  Uie  most  sanguinary 
persecution.  Let  the  present  ministers  instantly  repeisl 
tbeonchristian  cknses,  of  this  barbarous  law;  «tA  if  fj 
addition  to  this  act*  of  enlightened  liberality  they  wi^ 
substitute  a  few  simple  and  truly  scriptural  articles^"  sucit 
as  we  mentioned  in  p  S24  of  our  last  number,  for  the  pre« 
sent  thirtvninecomplex^  acholastic^and  ambiguous  proposi- 
tions,  and  order  a  rerormation  of  the  liturgy  on  the  plan  of 
Br.  Clarke,  so  as  to  exclude  that  uobertain  and  polemical 
^matter,  which^  instead  of  conducing  to  edification  only  en-r 
genders  strife,  they  will  render  their  pames  immortal,  iwi4 
will  secure  the  heart- felt  gratitude  and  the  wilUng  praise 
itot  only  of  the  present  generation  but  of  the  remotest  po»» 
Urity. 

But  if  the  government  want  either  the  wisdom' or  the  Yir* 
toe  to  do  this  uMuked,  we  trudt  that  accumulated  petitions 
triH  bereafuir  be  brought' before  parliament  in  favdnr  of^ 
the  measure^  and  that  the  question  itself  will  be  debated 
in  parliament,  and  discussed  both  in  conversation  and  in' 
)>rint,  till  such  a  general  conviction  of  its. reasonableness 
is  produced  as  will  make  even  an  unwilHiig  cabinet  comply 
with  the  demand.  The  great  object  of  Mr.WyviU's  pam- 
phlet is  to  invite  this  discussion,  and  to  render  it  as  general 
as  possible,  '^  .  .      t 

••  •  ConsirferJng,"  says  Mr.  W.,  *  ihe  cause  of  religious  liberty  to 
have  b^n'miich  adtanced  by  the  late  debates,  but  ,  seeing  reason 
to  fear  final  disappointment  from  the  event  of  a  peace,  and  from' 
other  co^ingencies  which 'may  be  foreseen  i^nd  are  not  even  inw 
|>Y^babt^,  cTugHt  not  rhe  friends  of  religious  liberty  to  seize  th^'  A? 
fiourable  opporhinity  now  offierH  by  the  circumstances  of  tbe  couh'w 
try  to  extend  the  field  of  discussion,  aiid  to  reinforcie  tlye  acguipfifits 
wdTcIi  seem  calculated  only  to  obtain  from  the  prudence  or  the  l^u* 
saner  fepliags  of  the  legible ture  'suime  small  and  par^al,  Aon^  b^ 


representing  tbe  grand  considerations  of  religious  duty  ;  by  \vhicF| 
when  dearly  stated,  every  attempt  to  bias  men  in  tlie  *tfloiceiof 
their  religion,  whether  by  terror,  or  by  s.or3^  'l^^if'^f  J^fA^?¥^l!"* 
meat,  must  be  condemned  ?    And  "as  it  is  the  ac^^nowledged  duty 
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of  all  men'tiiligently  to  examine  the  doctrines  of  religipn,  and  <  , 
)y  1o  profess  what  may  appear  to  them  to  be  (he  truibi  it  surely  oQgbt 
pot  to  be  considered  a  hopeless  and  impcacticable  enterprbe  to 
%trhich  they  are  invited  ;  neither  could  their  eonduct  b^  justly  con« 
strucdifli  engai^ngin  a  hi6Ue  of  argument  disrespectful  to  our  par* 
Ifatt^nt,  should  they  procj-ed  still  fuffher  (^  state,  with  all  bccom* 
.lag  deference,  that  jffom  such  prendise^  the  just  Consequence  it,  that 
ft  is  the  duty  of  the  iegitlHture  to  repeal  ^veVy"  law  by  which  th« 
aiiagulried  aeal  of  former  ages  has  infringed  that  toost  aactad  tight 
fo  the  free  choice  aad  free  profession  of  raligion ;  thil  ia.the  gnMiiMi 
011  whichi  aooiier  or  later,  chnatien  liberty  will  ba  rcttortd  (  and  ott 
$ny  narrower  principlet  it  were  uareasonabia  to  expect  iti  Ab4 
paver  may  the  advocates  of  this  iaestimabU  jri|lt,  in  thia  conatiyt 
iope  to  fijid  a  fitter  occasion  than  the  presantj  for  antering  into  tkia 
most  arduous,  but  necessary,  controversy! 

<  Alfeaily  a  small  but  truly  respectable  band  of  persons  have  d^* 

clai^d  theiir  apjprobation  of  the  proposed  attempt,  and  testified  their 

adherence  to  the  pfihciples  on  which  it  will  ^be  conducted.*    To 

more,  tbe  plan  haft  bct*n  commtlnicated  ;  and  by  them  it  has  been 

^ery  generally  appt-dVed,  though  they  have  not  yet  borhe  that  tetti* 

mony  in  itt  favour  which  has  fa^cfi  given  ^y  others.    They  who 

iNve  at  this  early  period  thus  generously  stood  forward  uith  the 

ptnposefdf  this  attempt,  are  members  of  oor  ^tablvshed  clmrch  ; 

•Md  such  ia  be  also  hhasolf.    Among  theft  ana  <x«epticm  alotioia 

known ;  one  dissenter-f-  only  from  the  church  has  sighed  thepapanf 

mllttded  to,  whoitfy  for  his' own  great  charoctary  aad  that^of  his  venar* 

able  father.in»law4  it  waa  their  hononr  to   admit  among  thetf* 

^nd  ha  who  now  stands  before  tht  nationt  to  intiia'tbe  trnly  Ifbaifat 

ahristian9  of  every  sect  and  denomination  to  contribute  their  nmist* 

tance,  does  it,  be  trusts,  with  all  due  deferaoce  and  respect  for  the 

opinion  of  the  pi)blic :  but  be  does  it  fearlessly,  and  with  perfect  sa* 

tisfaction  of  mind,   because   he  is    conscious  ho  is  acting  on  tho 

llest  principles  of  oiir  holy  religion*    They  are  the  principles  so  no« 

bly  maintained  by  Moadly;  Clarke^  and  Locke;  they  are  the  prin« 

^ipleson  which  alone  protei^tants  can  Justify  their  separation  from 

the  tburch  of  Rome ;  on  which  alone  Christianity  cad  accoroplisli 

t'-e  gracious  purpose  of  its  divine  Author,  can  beceine  the  religion 

of  the  world,  and  the  source  of  Continual  improvement  in  virtue  arwl 

happiness  to  all  mankind. 

'  Jo  the  liberul,  among  their  brethren  of  the  established  churchy 
tt^  ai|d  his  friends  look  with  confideoce  for  tb^ir  coaeurrence ;  am} 
in  whatever  prpporiioii  they  may  be  found  to  give  it,  their  i 

^^.'^'hth^^n'-^ — I"   *****  "^'  '  *  .'   .tM      -r.     f 


a  By^lkping  a  petitkui  t6  pariiaokent  Smt  Um  repeal  el  evenr  law  aohm  tha 
Iberty  or  cooscicncto. 
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Un^e  will  beihighly  vaIhH  ;  their  eonduct  will  be  marked  by  th«' 
generosity  which  prompts  them  to  extertd  that  redress  to  others^ 
irWdi  they  want  not  for  themselves  ;  and  it  will  at  least  be  credit* 
able  to  the  church,  whose  members,  in  any  considerable  namber^ 
Dianifest  this  trai|p  christian  soirlt.  To  the  numerous  class  ot 
cathoticsv  and  the  iUmost  equally  num^r<»us  sects  of  protestants  whoi 
differ  from  our  cbl^fch,  they  look  with  not  less  confidence  for  their 
l^oprebation  and  cardial  co-operation  :  .and»  thus  supported,  they 
trusty  their  plea  for -unlimited  tolerdtion  will  not  be  offered  -to  pai^ 
liittent  in  vain,  in  the  succeeding  session.  . 

:  *  And  since  npthiig  which  can  tend  lo  promote  the  acquisUlon  qt 
religkmsf'freedom  oeigbt  lo  be  deemed  an   urtlmportant  matter,  or 
unworthy  of  attention  by  persons  of  competent  ability  and  of  honest 
eeal  tor  the  restoration  of  that  invaluable  right,  Ul  it  be  considered^ 
irjiether- it  would,  or  woufd  not;  be  advantageous  to  this  best  o? 
CMises,  ifthe  subject  were  to  receive  a  more  extended   discus<doii 
than  has  yet  been  given  it,  ih  papers  which  are  widely  circCilai'etl 
through  the  country,  in  magazines,  &e.     Numerou*  cia«^es  of  the 
f>eople  most  liable   to  be  prejudiced  against  every  meusurf*  for  re* 
storing  the  rights  of  conscience,  would  thus  find  that  informatioit 
tMiich  they  want,  and, would   be  prepared  to  maintain  'against  tb0 
arts  and  efforts  of  intolerant  men  iAe  justice  and  pitty  as  well  at 
ike  policy  and  humanity  of  repealing  every  law  which  restrains  or  dis-. 
Oourag^  the  free  exercise  of  reason  in  mat  ten  of  religion.     Till 
at  last  what  aH  men  feel  would  be  owned  by  ali^— that    religion  \% 
Everyman's  grand  concern,  and  ouj^t  to  be  left  to   his  free  and 
unbiassed  choice.     And  hence   parliaments,  also,    would  feci  tliat 
they  have  exceeded  their  just  powtrr  when  they  have  attempted  to 
«errify  men  by  any  punishment,  or  to  seduce  them  by  any  emolument 
held  forth  by  the  laws,  sis  inducements  to  prevaricate  and  to  stifle  th« 
decisions  of  their  eoit^ciencein  the  choice  an<i  profession  of  religion. 
And  when  these  most  salutary  impressions  shall  have  been  made  on 
the  mind'of  the  public  and  of  the  parliament,  then  and  nut  till  then 
shall  wo  behold  the  rights  of  conscience  willingly  restored  Co  all 
men,  and  the  spread  of  rational  religion  promoted  by  the  free  exer« 
-cise  of  reason  ;  theOi  and  not  till  then^  will  hypocrisy  and  the  falso^ 
seal  oi  bigotry  and  fknaticism  be  efic^ually  beaten  down  by  Xhm 
prevalence  of  the  true  gospel  spirit  af  candour,  sincerity,  and  bene- 
^i^leoce.     But  it  musts  not  be  expeftted  that  this  will  be  found  aii>< 
easy  task,  or  that  much  can  be  done  towards  its  accomplishroei^C' 
in  a  short  time,  and  by  a  few  short  letters  or  essays,  however  forci-- 
bijf  they  may  be  written.     The  contest  will   undoulheflly  be  long 
anil  arduous ;  and  it  Is  much  to  be  feared  that  no  co^ncy  of  wga- 
ment'will  convince  the  bigots  of  intolerance  that  ihey  are.wroo^;^ 
aiid  net  less  to  be  feared  perhaps  that  bo  degree  of  mildness  ami > 
candour  in  the  whole  course  and  conduct  of  the. intended  disC^ussio^, 
00  the  pare  of  those  who  may  tuaiucail^the cause  of  univtersal  tolera* 
tion,  will  prevent  (hose  calumnious  mierefSnesentatioms;  those  harsll-^ 
of  rage  and  rancour  which  in  similar  disputef  ha?a  bten  before  e»^ 
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perienced  from  the  advocates  of  intolerance.    Undet  circ«a»taBces 
of  such  extreme  difficulty,  the  writer  trusts  that  it  may  be  allowed 
to  a  man  aged  as  he  is,  and  not  altogether  une^penfilced  in  dobate% 
sometimes  respecting  civil  affairs,  and  sometimes  respecting  tboat 
also  which  concern  religious  Tiberty,  to  suggest  his  council  to  persons 
younger,  and  far  ablet  than  himself  to  bear  a.^  part  in  the  projected  - 
controversy.  What  he  wouid  roost  earnestly  represent  to  them  kj  tluii 
they  must  be  temperate,  or  they  will  do  more  harm  than  good ;  tb«l 
they  must  persevdrei  or  better  would  it  be  that  they  should  not  be*^  - 
gin;  they  never  must  forget  tha(  the  weapons  they  have  to  iiglit 
with  are  those  furnished  by  reason  and  the  gospel;  and  it  will  be 
their  fivst  duty  so  to  press  their  antagonists  in  the  true  spirit  of  reii- 
f  ion,  that  in  the  course  of  their  dispute   not  a  word,  if  posublot 
nay  e»cape  them,  which  prudence  wauld  wish  to  rc«call,  or  bene* 
volence  would  disown*     The  times  are  truly  critical,  perils  on  every 
side  surround  us;  but  fortunately  for  the  friends  of  toleration  the  dan* 
fer  of  a  revolution  so   insidiously  insisted  on  before  by  a  late 
great  and  inconsistent  minister,  as  the  sufficient  reason  for  our  ac* 
quiescence*  in  measures  destructive  to  national  liberty,  cannot  be 
apprehended'  now  by  the  mo^t  .timid,  as  a  consequence  likely  to 
result  from  their  virtuous  endeavours  in  favour  of  the  rights  of  con-^ 
science.     Whatever  danger  may  justly  be  apprehended  to  arise  in 
the  prosecution  of  this  discussion  lies  all  on  the  side  of  intolerance. 
If  the  clamors  of  bigots  and  the  calumnies  of  corrupt  politicians  should 
too  long  prevail  over  the  pleas  of  sound   policy   and  humanity,  and 
against  the  christian  rule  of  jostice,to  do  Toor&BBSAa  wb  woui.U> 
THAT  otHe'es  should  DO  TO  V8,  then  indeed  let  the  fawning  sy- 
cophants of  power,  who  support  that  injustice  which  they  condemn,- 
look  with  fearfpl. apprehension  to  Ireland ;  for  they  will  have  mucli 
to  dread:   then  let  this  misguided  nation,  tremble   at  the  near  ap- 
proach of  that  revolution,  which  may  with  reason  be  expected  to 
explode  from  the  rage  of  disappointed  millions.     May  God  in  his 
niercy  avert  those  dreaded  evils ;  may  his  providence  ordain  that 
far  belter,  far  wiser  dispositions  shall  be  found  to  influence,  before ' 
it  be  too  late,  those  who  govern  and  those  who  are  governed  ;  and  ' 
ipay  that  conduct  which  is  calculated  to  conciliate  our  exasperated 
brethren,  to  secure  this  widely-extended  em  pi  re 'from  internal  con- 
vulsions and   from   foreign   subjugation,  and  at  last  to  establish 
christian  peace,  benevolence,  and  liberty,  for  ever  among  us,  be  the 
happy  result  of  those  better  and  wiser  dispositions.     But  should  the 
«vent  prove  far  otherwise;  should  every  attempt  to  promote  the 
*t»enign  disposition  of  the  gospel  too  long  prove  unsuccessful,  should 
repeated  disappointments  and  repeated  insults  at  last  goad  the  Irish 
to  desperaiioi),  and  .madness,  and  should  confdsion  be  the  unhappy 

*  The  litW9  altuded  to.  were  not  acquiesced  in  by  the  nation :  hf  the  minister, 
at  tKit  t'tinp,  th^y  were  suffered  to  expire ;  aad  it  roaf  be  hopedihat  sacfa  mt^* 
snres  will  not  a^^In  be  retted  to. 
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eoiaeqii»ii€e  in  their  p^rt  of  the  entpir^ ;  in  -that  skualidn  of  tA 
Vrene  perit  and  dHtre^,  it  .would  be  the  ut Atost  conftolation  to  tte 
early  declaisd  fn«n(i8  of  unlio|ited  liberty  of  oonfecience  to  rdlect; 
'  that  their  conduct  a:^  churchmen  engaged  in  the  support  ol  thiCt 
cause  had  been  uniformlv  marked,  by  a  truly  christian  spirit ;  by 
the  bonstajit  candoofr  of  their  controversial  writings ;  and  by  their 
impatti&r endeavour  that  justice  might  be  done  ro  all  who  diffe} 
from  rh€f  rHigion  of  the  state.  And  should,  their  virtuous  efforts,  be 
iMstethtn  the  course  of  this  discussion  by  any  considerable  propof* 
laao  of  those  persons  who  adhere  with  them' to  that  reKgion,'  the  g<^ 
•emus  seal  ol .  churchmen  like  themselves!  co  opera  ting  with  thett 
Ip  diffuse  the  true  principles. of  gObpel-benevojence.  and  christiaa 
liberty,  would-  afford  to  their  tbeir*distracted  country  th«  4)est  dr 
ouJy  ground  of  hope,  thatyriser  counsels  and  a  happier  tempitr 
migia  even  then  prevail;  that  the  impending  revolution,  and*di$« 
membej-roent  of  Ireland,  with  (heir  inseparable  train  of  crimesanA 
calamities,  might  even  then  be  averted  by  a  perfect  r«coDciiiaUoi^ 
with  their  Irish  brethren/  . 


Art.  X.— TAe  G^/w^4/»/or  Rose  Garden.     By  Music  Hud^  , 
deen  Shaik  Sddy,  o/Skeraz*     Translated fiom  the  Origin 
nal  by  Francis  Gladwin.  Bvo.    Black,  Parry^  and  Kings- 
bury.    1808. 

*  RELYING/ says  the  author  of  this  beautiful  pM'fdrmancej  witb 
which  Mr.  Gtadwin  has  favoured  us  with  an  excellent  translation, 
'Oil  the  liberal  disposition  of  the  great,  who  shut  the)r  eyes  onlba 
<)efect9  of  the  fauro4>le,  and  strive  not  to  expose  the  faults  of  inferfors^ 
I  have  >n  a  summary  form  comprised  in  this  book  morals  and  choice 
tales,  embellished  with  verses  and  relations  of  meritorious  deeds 
of  kings  ;  in  collecting  matrrtals  for  which  I  have  spent  a'  consH 
derable  part  of  my  life.  Tbete  were  my  reasons  for  writing  the 
Gi^listan.  May  God  favour  ne  with  his  aid  !  The  verses  and  reci* 
tals  will  last  for  years,  when  every  particle  of  dust  of  which  I  am 
compoun<)ed,  will  be  dispef^.  The  intention  in  drawing  this 
picture  is  that  it  may  remain  after  me,  seeing  that  existence 
1%  fleeting^  unless  a  devout  person  should  one  day  out  of 
compassion,  bestow  his  blessing  on  the  works  of  the  Durwaishesw  - 
Having  maturely  deliberated  on  the  general  arrangement  of  the- 
book,  the  order  of  the  chispters,  and  abridging  the  style  of  the  Ian*  . 
giiage,  it  seemed  advisable  that  this  verdant  garden,  planted  like*. 
Paradise,  should  also  resemble  it  by  having  eight  gates;  aiM  t 
abridgetl  tlie  work  that  it  might  not  be  thought  tedious/ 

The  eontenU  of.the  cKsipt^rt  are. 

^  I.  On  the  Mortis  of  Kiiigs%    ll/Otr  the  M otth  of  Darwushes*  • 
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III.  Otttht  cxeel^ncy  of  Coirt^fitnMiit.  IV.  On  thm  •Jvtttliiii 
«C  SiieiH».  V.  On  l40«e  and  Yxmth.  VI.  Oit  W«diiims  Mii 
irid  Afe.    VII.  Oatii«  force  of  Educstion.    Vlli.  Httkt  for  ite 

fiotiductofLife.* 

»^ 

Under  each  of  these  he«ds  we  meet  with  a  Tariety  of 

Eenelrating  aod  inytructive  ohservation«j  ealiveoed  i^y  &ort 
ut  iotereitiog  aod  appiopriate  tales.  We  sbalt  n^i  ipaeri 
aivany  of  the  tales  at  length,  hut  shall  make  a  rather  copjooa 
colieetiosi  of  the  mocal  seolences^  ac«teMjriBgs,}adtQioae 
9a]iims#  wA  prudential  observations  whidi  are  soaMeiw^ 
through  the  work,  aad  which  discover  no  small  fcaowledgf 
•Fhrnbau  life  and  no  small  insight  into  human  nature,  in 
the  first  chapter  which  rehite$  to  the  momli  ofkingB.  the 
auHior  evinces  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  'reaf  inte^ 
jests  Mi  tlie  political  duties  of  sovereigns  than  could  be  ex-* 
pected  fro|n  one  who  from  hisinfartcv.  nad  breathed  thedes- 
potic  air  of  Asia  and  been  inured  lo  tliat  idolatroas  adulation 
which  Is  addressed  to  the  ears  of  eastern  kings. 

The  two  following  tales  which  we  extract  from  the  ffrtt 
chapter  shew  that  the  author  entertained  a  just  hatred  5f 
tyranny^  and  a  prpper  feeliqg  for  the  best  interests  of  man* 
kind. 

Tale  XL  *  A  certain  tyrannical  kinga3ked  a  felig}on$  man;  'Wl^at 
'  kind  of  devotion  will  be  most  meritorious  for  me  to  perform.  Ife  re* 
plied  ^  That  yoju  slff^p  a|  noon  bccauie  in^  iha,t  one  momant  yen 
wih  uot  Q|yre«s  maukioft  When  Lsaw  a  tyrant  slewing  at  noaa» 
it  said,  Ha  ia  a,  tyrant)  it  is  beM  that  bo  should  be  ov^^rcot^  with 
sUep.  He  who  is  hatter  aftl^ep  iban  awake»da%tk  ispca^Brabla  to 
ai^d^  an  ^vii  lifa»'  ,",  ,, 

Taie  XXVU(.  '  A  soliUry  Pi^rwai^  ha4  t^ken  uphiftja^daia 
%  cocaei;.  o(  a  desert.  Tbe  i(ing  p^s^ed  him,  and  ijbci  Quffwai&b,  .fa^» 
causa  Retiramem  is  thf  kingdom ;  of  coatcintment,  did  nott  lift  up  j^ 
head  nor  sl^w  any  aifn^  pf  politqwrssn  Tbe  mpnarpb*  cpnaooas 
^f  hi^  lapeno^  dignity,  was  <;hagrjned  and  siaid ; '  This  tribe  ^  ri^« 
imd  mai^aats  re^embiaiAte  brute  be^ts.  .Hisvia^r  saU  to  tl^e 
pa^wiWh;  W^en  this,  mo^a^ch  o(  ihe  terrestrjal.glqbe  pi^saed  by  yo^^ 
why  did  y«ia  ni^i  do  him  b^ima^)  nor  behave  even  wit{^  good  ni§n-> 
Tifin^l  B/t  replied;  teU  tbe.  aAo«ie,Fcli|  of. tbe «arth^iB9^p?:ct.M:viea 
from  him  who  biipea  to  receive 4>ene4ls;  aikl  let  him  know  also  that 
tbe  mojiarch  ia  foe  the  pr(iteci;ib|i  of  his  suhie<;U,  aed  uot  tbe.  suh" 
jacts  fof  iheM^rvicaof  tbeki»ig»  Tbe  king  U'the  sentinel  of  the 
pPQn,  ahhough  effluence,  pprnf^  and  pawaa»  are  his  perUon.  The 
sbeepare  not  for  tfaashephefed^  bu^tha  sbepbM  is 'for  their  ^fl9mlp^ 
To  kay^ou  will  see  one  prosperous  and  aoother  labouring  undeivj|ia 
afllictedbeart ;-  wait oniy  a  few  days, .When the  earlli  will ^nsiuae 
t^slKluna  efitha  vaifi  tUpMr*  /K^P  dijfiuapMit  bD«eeoa  apogmligr  ^ 
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•tftrvtftide  t«*if«,  when  the  dfKrreM  of  tiUiVB  Milled  If  tny  iM# 
•ilMHild  open  the  grave,  be  could  not  distinguish  ihe  neb  iMUi  from 
the  poor.  This  speech  of  Cbe  Durwaish  made  a  favoursbU  inpre^ , 
sion  OB  the  king,  who  commanded  bim  t<f  make  kn^wa  bis  eu^^oa; 
^e  replied,  I  desirf  vou  not  to  trouble  me  again.  The  kiog  siaid| 
Give  me  good  adfice;  He  replied ;  Reflect  while  jou  enjoy  powe^ 
tbat'weftlth  and  dominionTpati  from  one  to  another/ 

>  Many  orth^follawiag  8rateoce8««hioh  we  haw  selected 
front  the  first  chapter^  convey  a  soomI  deal  of  meaning  in  a 
few  wordsi  and  are  ilic  prodact  of  a  vigorous  and  penetrate 
ingmiod* 

1  ^Imagine  not  etery  desert  to  be  em^ty,  for  perhaps  a  tygtf 
may  be  there  asteep/  •  ^  •  « Ten  Durwaiibes  may  sleep  upon  one 
UankeC,  but  one  kingdom  cannot  eotHain  two  kingi/  *'**  *Tim 
tfse  that  has  only  juBt  taken  root,  may  be  polled  up  by  the  strength 
of  a  man,  but  bhoold  it  continue  some  time  in  that  state,  il  could 
•ot  be  eradicated  even  by  a  windlass/  *  **  '  It  is  possible  to  stop 
Ibe.eourse.of  aspring  with  a  bodkin,  which, 'wbea  formed  into  a 
full  stream,  cannot  be  forded  by  an  elephant/ 

The  strength  of  vicious  baUt  hat  not  often  beth  moffB 
happily  expressed  than  in  the  two  sentences  quoted  above. 

••  <Ho«rcaa  any  one  form  a  good  swprd  of  bad  Iron?  ••♦• 
'If  the  bat's  eye  seetb  not  in  tbe  day,  what  fault  is  on  that  account 
•  ^  be  imp^ted  to  tbe  sun  T  ^*  ^  A  tyiaat  cannot  gbvern  a  king« 
dom^  as  a  wolf  <;aniu>t  perform  the  office  of  a  shepherd.  The  tyraa* 
>ic  prince  sap^  tbe  foundatioi\  6f  his  qwi;i  empin^/  •  •  •  <  The  king 
who  suffers  the  poor  to  be  oppressed,  will  finely  iu  the  day  of  advert 
aity,  bis  friends  become  powerful  foes.  Be  on  good  terks  witb 
vour  subjects,  apd  sit  dnwn  seeure  from  the  attack  of  your  enemy  ; 
liir  toa  jusi  manaTch,  lis  sobjecu  are  an  army/  *•  •  'There  is 
diObrence  between  bim  who  claspeth  bis  mistress  in  his  arms,  and 
^im  arhose  eyes  are  fixed  on  the  door  expectmg  her/  *♦♦  <  Fear 
him  who  feareUtyuu,  al^ougb  jfuubeabie  to  cope  with  an  hun- 
dred  such/  *  •  *  •  The  poor  and  the  rich 'are  servants  of  this  earthy 
%n4  tIt/Die  ttho  are  hchett  have  the  gf eatest  wants/ 

If  the  despots  of  the  irontinent  had  attended  to  the  foU 
loving  admonition^  they  wpuld  not  have  found  Bonaparte 
«Ui:b  aa  iQviacible  foe. 

<  8he#  mercy  to  the  weak  peasant  that  yon  may  not  experience 
dilBculty  from  a  strong  enemy/  **"*  *lle  JiVeth  in  drrad  who 
befriendetb  not  tbe  poor,  for  sbootd  his  foot  s1ip»,  no  one  Inyeth 
hold  of  hls^nd/  *^^  *  Rectitude  is  the  means  of  conciitsting 
•  ^e  divine  Civourr  I  Mver  saw  any  one  lost  on  a  btrvi^ht  road/ 
*^  *  *  Repine  not  at  tbe  versatility  of  foctunei^  fov  {atiea^  is  bit* 
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tfr»  bur  tliiB fruit  is  «Wfet/  ••♦  *  If  you  arc  tiot  able  to  cnditre 
the  siinp,  put-  not  your  finger  irtto  ibe  scorpion's  hole.*  ♦  •  •  •  The 
burning  flame  from  wild  rue  rfttses  not  hucb  u  smoke  as  is  occamon^ 
by  the  sighs  of  the  efflKte«i   heart.'  ***'  Mf  you  ivish  that  God 
should  bebmin^ifu]  to  you,  «lo  good  urito  hw  creatures.'  •  •  •  Ex»- 
cuae  hifu  who  hath  conferred    .conlinaal   benefiis,   if  during    the 
course  of  your  life  he   dijeth  you  only  <  single  injury/  ♦  •  •  f  n^or- 
der  to  boil  your  well-wishers  pot  it  is   advisable  to  burn  all  your  fur- 
niture/ **^^  *  He  is  not  aibrave  mats  who  combats  with  a  furious 
eJephanI ;   but  he  is  a  man  tudeed,  who,   even  in  wrath,  uttereth 
not  idle  wodds/  ***  As  iar  as  you  can   avoid    it,  distress  not  the 
mind  of  any  one,  for  in  the    path  of  life   there  are   many  thoroi^ 
Assist  the  exigencies  of  others,  since  you  al^  stand  in  need  of  |ua* 
ny>dlings/  *  *  •  *  <  It  the  .wigmeotation  uf  wealth-  depended  upon 
knowledge,. none  woi^d  be  so  distressed  aip  an  ignorattt  frliow  ;   hot 
God  bestows  on  a  single  iooL  as  much  wealth  as  wuuld  astonish  am 
hundred  men  of  wisdom/  *  **  VMankind  praise  the  peacock  (or 
^is  beautiful  plumage,  but  he  is  ashamed  of  his  ugly  feet' 

m%%  i  'YY^  asked  Lokman  from  whpm  be  learnt  urbanity,  he 
lyfplied  ;  From  those  of  rude  manners  ;  for  whatsoever  I  saw  in  them 
that  It  as  disagreeable,  I  avoidsd  doipg  the  same.' 

***  *  A, certain  religious  man  in  one  night  would  eat  ten  pounds 
of  food»  aiMJ  who  before  the  momuig  would  have  completely^^ni^- 
,ed  theKoran  in  his  devotions.     A  holy  man  hearing  tKis  said;   If 
he  had  eaten  half  a  loaf,  and  slept,  it  would  have  been  much  more 
nieritorious.*  •  •  •  '  Whosoever  possesseih  a   virtuous  disposition, 
and  has  his  mind  devoted  to  God,  is  a  religious  man,  without  feeding 
^'  ott  consecrated  bread/  *•*  *A  pupil  complained  to  bis  spiritual 
guide  of  being,  much  disturbed  by  impertinent  visitors,  who  broke 
in  upon  his  valuable  time,  and  he  asked  how  he  ccold  get  rid  of 
them.    The  superior  replied;    To  such  as  are  poor,  lend  money, 
aAd  fnm  those  that  are  rich, ask  something,  when  you  may  depend 
upon  not  seeing  one  of  them  again/  •♦  •  *  VVhosoever  through  folly 
exalts  his  neck,  pfedpttates   himself  into  distress/  •^•'Tosew 
paich  upoti  patch,  and  be  patient,  is  preferable  to  writing  a  petition 
to  a  great  man  for  clothing/ 

•••"^  In  the  annals  of  Ardsheer  Babiikan,  it  is  recorded,  that  he"^ 
asked  an  Arabian  irtiysician,  what  quantify  of  food  ought  to  be' 
eaten  in^the  course  of  a  day.  He  answered  that  the  weight  of  one 
iiUiidred  direm^  was  sufficient.,  The  king  asked  w^bat  strength  could 
be  derived  from  so  jmafl  a  quantity  ?  The  physician  replied ;  This 
quantity  is suflficieilt  to  support  you,  and  whatever  you  eat  you* 
must  carry.  We  eat  to  live  and  praise  God  ;  you  believe  that  yoi^ 
live  to  euu' 

*A  certain  gallant  man  was-  grievoui'ly  wounded  in  an  e^pedi* 
tlon  against  the  Tartars  ;  somebody  said}  Such  a  merchant  has  an! 
unguent  of  which  perhaps  he  might  give  you  a  little  were  vou  to  ask 
it.  The  merchant  was  notorious  (or  his  parsimony.  If  toe  sun  had 
been  on  his  table  instead  of  bread^  uo  one  would'  hate  s.eeH  ligl^in> 
the  woYtd  till  the  day  6fjudgiiieDt/  -•       ■•^-  -     '  \ 
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•  *If  you  eat  colocynih  from  th«  hand  td  a  kind  man,  it  h  pf*- 
terablc  to  a  sweetmeat  given  by  one  yfho  Ims  a  crabbed  coun- 
teniMice.'  •*?  *  EvU  fe  ihe  food  which  yon  obtain  inrbe  time  of  di#- 
^tres»  ;  the  kettl«  is  indeed  cifKin  the  hearth,,  but  yoar^epulation  ia 
dioiimshed.  He  increased  my  bread  aad  Jeseened  my  honour;  it 
is  better  to-be  de^titate  of  means,  than  ro'snffer  the  disgrscv  of'solK 
citation.'  ♦  •  ♦  •They 'asked  Uaiim  Tai,  if  he  bad  e%ef  eeen  or 
heard  of  any.  person  in  the  world  more  nobltf.nnnded  tbaii  himself. 
Be  replied ;  One  day,  after  having  sacrificed  forty  camels,  I  wbitt 
along  with  an  A,rab  chief  to  the  aktvt  of  a  desert,  wH^rfe  i  sair% 
labourer,  who :bad  made  up  a  bundle  of  ihoms;  whotn  I  aaked^ 
why  he  did  not  go  to  the  least  of  HatimrTai,  to  whose  table  peoplto 
were  repairing  in  crowds  I  be  answered  ;  WbouvfT  esteth  bread  frr»i% 
bis  own  lab<Hir  ^ill  not  submit  to  ba  ahder  obligatioa  to  ifati A  - 
Tai.' 

*  I  never  complaioed  of*tbeiriciisitudea  of  fortune,  nor  murraoreA 
at  the  ordinances  bf  heaven,-  excepting  once,  when  my  feet-  wera 
bare,  and  1  had  not  the  means  of  procuring  myself  shoes.  1  ^nfered 
the  great  mosque  at  Culah  wilh  a  heavy  heart,  when  I  bt*heM  a  man 
who  bad  noifeel.  I  offftred  up  praise  and  thanksgiving  to  God  for 
bis  bounty,  t^d  bore  wicb  patience  the  want  of  »4Mes.'  >  *  *  *  If 
every  hair  of  your  head  possessed  two  hundred'  aceoniplishnientS|| 
they  would  ^  Of  no  use  When  fortune  is. unpropitious.'  **^  *He| 
who  quickly  lays  bold  of  the  sword  ra  hh  anger,  will  gnaw  thd 
back  of  bis  band  throtigb  sorrow/  *  **  ^  If  you' want  a  patei^ial 
inheritance^  acquire  from  your  father  kno;viedgi,  for  his  wealth  . 
may  be  spent  in  ten  days.'  ^  •  •  4  You  niay  bend  green  wood  ae 
much  as  you  please;  but  when  it  is  dry  it  cannot  l^tmade  straight 
without  fire/  • 

*  An  Indian  was  teaching  others  how  to  make  fire-works,  wfaeii 
a  wise  man  said  to  him,  *  This  is  not  fit  play  for  you,  who  inbabiC 
a  house  made  of  reeds/  ***  'They  inquiced  of  a  religious  man; 
the  meaning  of  tbhi  tradition^  *  You  have  not  any  enemy  so  powerful 
as  the  passion  of  lust  which  is  within  jou/  He  replied,  Becatis# 
thatt  any  enemy  to  whom  you  shew,  kindness  becomes  your  friend; 

\ excepting  lusC^  the  indalgen(De  of  which  increases  its  enmity/  ^t 
'  The  lich  are  the  revenue  of  the  poor,  a  storehouse  for  the  redu^ 
the  pilgrim's  hope,  and  the  asylum  of  travellers/  **  *  f  Ha'  sleepl  ' 
uneasily  at  night  who  knows  not  .how  to  provide  for  to*morrow/ 

•  ♦•  Riches  are  for  the  comfort^  of  life,  and  not  life  for  the  accu^ 
mulation  of  riches.'  •••  i  How  much  soe\-er  you  rorty  study  sd** 
ence,  when  you  do  not  wisely,  you  are  ignorant/  •  *  •  •A  learned* 
man  without  temperance  is* a  blind  man  carrying  a  lirik/  ^*  ^ 

*  Reveal  not  to  a  frieml  every  secret  that  you  possess^  for  hj>w  ca» 
you  tell  bat  what  be  may  some  time  or  other  become  your  enemy.* 
**  *  *  Inflict  not  on  an  enemy  every  injury  in  yoar  power,  for  W 
may  afterwards  becomO  yoiur  friend.*  *  *  *  *  Speak  in  such  a  maaw 
ner  between  two  enemies,  that  should  they  afterwards  become- 

.  friends  you  may  not  be  put  to  the  blush.'  ***  *4^stiUty  l|e^|WW 
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$^o  people  t>  likeftre^  and  th^  evil.fiited  ttudcbiter  sopplles  fue!«r 
UlfurwurcU,.  wh«n  they  ai^  rrconciM  togdtber«  rile  backbiter  if 
kfitdd^  anii  licapisoc)  by  Both  parties.*  ^  *  *  '  O  wise  man !  wash  your 
Jiaiidt  of  lh«t  friend,  who  asMCiates  with  your  anemtes.*  ^  *  ^  \Wluni 
in  tiaasacting  business,  j^on  are  uiid«»r  any  hesitation,  make  choice 
4»f  thai  whieh  vrtil  ^rodaee   the  least  iiijtify/  ***  *  Speak  nqd 
iMfsWy  IQA  man  of  placid  manners.'  *^*  *  Anger,  when  exces- 
jive.  createdi  terror;  and  binr>r.ea&  out  of  season  destroys  authurity,' 
^  *  *  f  A  shfpbeni  said  toliis  father  ;   O  thou,  who  art  wise,  teach 
ma  (uie  maiBioi  from  your  experience.     He  replietl,  Be  complacent. 
Iittt  not' to  thai  degrea  that  th^y  may  insqlt  you  with  the  sharp  teeth 
<lf  the  wolf*'  ^  t  *  .When  you  see  contentiotis  amongst  your  enemtes, 
i§o  and  ait  «l  ease  with  your  friends ;  but  whenyou  see  ihem  of  one 
miadf  string  your  bow,  and  place  stones  upon  the  ramparts/  .^  *  * 
*  fie  who  gives  advice  to   a  self- conceited  man,  stands  himself  in 
S»eed  of   opunsei  from  another/'  *  ^  *  ^  If  wisdom  was  to  cease 
^throughout  the  world,  no  one  wot|ld  suspect  hinbelf  of  iguorancei* 
«•  •  «  )le^  who  when  he  bath  power  doeth  not  good,  when  ho 
loaeth  the- means,. wH)  suffer  distress/  ***  'Ha  who  perfermeth 
Bot  the  di'viae  precepts,  neither  will  he  care*  f<6r  his  debt  to  you.* 
^  *  *  <  Not  evety  one  that  is  ready  to  dispute  is  i|uick  in  transact- 
4Qg  bu&inesa.'  *  *  Mt  is  net  the  part  of  a  wise  man  to  box  with  s 
ItoQ,  or  to  strike  his  fist  against  a  sword/  *  **  *  He  who  is  a  slave 
jo  hia  belly  sleeps  nut  for  two  nights;  one  night  from  a  loaded 
aComachand  the  next  aight through  want/  ^*^  '  A  friend  whoni 
you  have   bran  gaining  during  y/mr  wboie  life,  you  ought  not  to 
W  displeased  with  in  a  moment/  •  a  •  « The  widow  rell$hes  grapes 
and  not  the  master  of  the  vineyard.     He  who  Hvei  in  ease  and 
wealth,  how  can  he  know  what  it  is  to  be  hungry  ?     He  knows  the 
condition  ef^the  distressed  whose  own  circumstances  are  ne^dy, 
O  thou  w4m»  art  mounted  on  a  swift  horse,  reflect  (hat  the  ass  laden 
vith  tkornsi  is  stickiiag  in  the  mud/  *  *  a  'A  sinner  who  lifts  op 
.his  hands  in  prayer*  ia  better  than  a  devotee  who  exalts  his  head/ 
a  a  •  « Vinegar  and  pot  herbs  obtained  by  oneS  own  laboQr,  are 
jireierable  to  bread  and  lamb  received  from  the* head,  n^an  of  the 
titlage/  ***  'A grateful  dog  is  better  than  an  ungrateful  man/ 
a  a  a  « Those  wh»  do  notf  pity  the  weak,  wilt  suffer  violence  from 
the  powerful/ 

We  hav^  tbuabeen  at  sotne  pains  to  extract  what  oonsti* 
tuteallie  mocal  essence;  of  this  iateresting  work*  Hot  the 
tXceIW>M:a  of  nany  of  the  obaervationa  will  certainly  be 
lieighlened  by  reading  them  in  confiinctiori  witfi  the  talea 
by  vbicrb  th«y  are  uluslrated.  We  have  exhibited  spe- 
cimem  of  ouly  a  few  of  the  shortesl  tales.  The'  tales 
IbesMcWaa  4o  aot  eTince  much  art  in  the  eonstruction,  hot 
mwih  seoiua  m  ih^  inveniion  ;  but  none  of  them  have  the 
ftiult  of  being  ooniplex,  and  mosftof  thetn  have  the  merit  of  . 
bauig  briaf^    Both  the  t^lea  and  the  remarks  evince  a  con- 
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Md«r«b1e  lo»igbl  into  humnn  naliire,  and  a  profound   teasa 
^>l.T  >P«stimabk  imporui^ec  of  morality  in  all  ib«  relationa 


Ai^»X,l>'-Jl  Sermon  mjhe  Duty  and'  Exptiiencj/  cf  tram*' 
tating  the  Scriptures  inU>  the  current  JLangungei  cf  il^ 
East, /or  the  V$e  and  Denffif  of  the  Natives:  ^rtaeJttibk 
ipeciul^App^iutmnt  i^ore  the  Vmvernty  0/  Otford,  Nb^ 
pember  mh,  1807.  By  the  Rev.  Edward  Nms,  M.  A, 
late  Fellow  of  Meri4n  CoUege,  and  lUct^r  ofBUdendeh; 
Kent.  Ato.    Black  and  Parr  J.    18(M.     f  ' 

The  nbject  which  \ht  ReVetend  Edward  N<r«  hu 
dhoten  fof  hi*  dittoarsfe  is  Fpund  in  Actsii.  7— n  Tl^ 
aiitv^dloat  gift  tfl"  tongwi,  will*  which  the  apostles  tnlth  en- 
dbwe<l  fat  ft  specific  purpose,  Mr.  N.  consider*  as  aii  ar^^u- 
nedt  for  our  propagatiou  of  the  gospel  in  tverv  part  Of  the 
World.  ./ 

. « the  great  importance,'  says  he,  *of  this  mifatle  ia,  that  it  aol 
oply  warrants,  in  the  mostinditputattle  laaiiher,  eur  interpoaitMS 
in  such  matters'  (meaning  tift  attempt  to  alter  the  religiuiM  belief 
of  other  states)  '  but  it  enables  us  at  once  to  pass  by  variaus  objec- 
tions Which  the  perverscness  of  man's  reason  would  opDosa  toou# 
nndcrtiiltin|s.*  *^^ 

We  do  Hol,  we  fnmt  confess,  disC4h-fi  the  juMn^k  of  thig 
conclusion  nor  the  reletancy  a»  this  inference.  If  Ike  apo«. 
ties  were  fRvonred  with  the  miraeaiotia  ^i\  of  tontfoet  for  s 
particular  and  temporarj  object,  it  doe*  not  follow  tbftt  chrik- 
tiens  in  aH  ftiturfc  timea  are  to  practice  the  saiae^cooduct 
witliont  having  received  smnilar  commtMion.    The  cift  of' 
tongues  wtiich  the  upottlea  received,  Was  an  injjiocttoo  to 
theiD.  to   attempt    the  converaion   of  the  tiaiioiw,  wtiou«. 
languages  they  were    thus  supernatB rally  «ftipdwered  to 
tKT"      w-    »?*"  **  produce  credentials  of  simiUr  validitvi^  / 
yvhen  Mr.  Nares  adds  that  this  miracle  'enabhfs  As  to  p^t 
by,'  we  suppose  he  means  that  it  invaiidMes  *  VatftMH  obiee. 
tsona'  which  might  be  opposed  to  such  an  andrt-takliiir,  #«' 
fbiok  that  he  carries  hi*  ooBdasiob  far  beyond  wKat  he  ji= 
•nthorised  by  bis  prenises.     For  those  «rMect'ito*  which 
might  be  semovcdlsy  a  miracle  may  renain  M  IttW  -fbrco 
where  ibey  »e  «ot  f<!pe))ed  by  a  miraMrf»a«  eoafbttrtiofi.  • 
Oar;Savioni»8  diraotioD,  'Go   ye  *f»d  le«b  *It'Y.atto»W- 
baptiaio^  tbem  tn  tte  aacne,  tic'  kilpposiH|f  tlt«C  ♦trte  m,Z 
raiiw>  ot.«iiicli  W0  know  tb«LMoM»«e4if0Ml  tt^  taveiiwi^-' 

•  * 
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'     450         Nare/s  Sermon  on  trdn^ating  the  Scriptures. 

ADnbts/wAS  evidently  restricted  to  bis  icniiiediate  disciples; 
In  the  third  paragraph  of  bis  elaborate  discourse^  Mr.  ^area 
says,  ,       ^ 

'f  Wa.mfd"ngt8tq»  to  im|mre  wfiat  impedtments  have  beretofore 
hindered  the  propagatioo  of  the  gospel,  what  causes  have  operated 
to  retard  the  genev^  eonversioit  of  mankind ;  but  being  possessed 
mi  any  time  of  any  mtans  to  promote  an  object,  not  only  obvious  to 
'  the  anderslaiuiUog  of  any  considerate  person,  tmt  pointed  oat  to  us 
by  an  express  miracle  from  heaven,  we  may  noi^  1  think,  kcsiiatt 
fa  do  our^  uimoit  to  accompiith  the  will  of  God,  and  lo  propagste 
h^'  all  positbk  Ofpfortunitke^  ami  to  the  remotttt- parts  of  the 
'   aartk,  the  gospel  ofhisbtested  sen.* 

Sare\y  Mr.  Nates  does  not  meao  by  thia  senteiice  that 
if  the  propagation  of  cbristiaoity  ought  to  be  our  end  we  itra 
Hol^p  be  $cr^pulou8  about  the  meamlU  We  are,  we  trusty 
as  warm  and  as  zealous  advocates  for  the  uDvitiated  doictrine 
^f  Jesus  as  Mr*  Naresor-any  of  his^frieods,  but  we  are  coHv 
winced  that  the  gospel  of  Christ  is  nok  to  be  propagated  .hj 
barbarous  connpulsion  nor  by  pioutf  fraud.  Yet  if  we  are,  in 
the  language  of  Mr,  Nares,  to  <  promote  the  object  at  any 
time  by  any  meaH$*  what  cruelty  and  deception  may  we  not 
soon  practise  without  any  hesitation?  No  truth  in  morals 
is  aK)re  sacred  nor  more  clear  than  this^  Ihat  .we  aught  not 
to  do  evtl  that  good  may  come. 

When  Mr.  N.  intimates  that  the  proselyting  propensities 
which  be  wishes  to  in^ame,  '  are  pointed  out  to  ut  by  an 
esprcBS-ir^raele  from  Moven*  vfe  mvtsi  beg  leave  to  suggest 
tliat  there  is  no  resemblance  between  kn  act  which  was  peiw 
formed  by  miraculous  powers  and  &  similar  attempt  by  Au^ 
nutn  mci^ns.  If  God  himself  did  not  sii£fer  the  first  teachers 
of  chrisuauity.  to  attempt  the  eootersion  of  the  heathen 
without  supernatural  aid,  isH  $nck  a  dear  pointy  as  Mr.  N, 
auppo^esy  that  we  are  to  prosecute  the  saooie  wosk  ^sri/Aeiil 
simtiar  aui^U^nce  ?  We  were  not  a  little  surprised  to-find  a 
gentleman  of  such  acknowledged  piety  as  Mr*  Nares,  mak- 
ing use  ot  (he  following  seotence  ;' Whatever/ says  be^ 
'we  may  be  disppsed  tp.  think  of  the  success  of  this  miracu- 
lous i^sistance  from  the  preveni  stake  of  mankind,  I  see  noC 
^ow  it  is  possible  to  doubt  of  the  intentiom  of  God's  eternal 
providence.'  J)oes,Mr«  Nares  intimate  thai :  this  mtraculoua 
gift  of  tODgues^  wasi^ot  so  efficacioiis  as  might  ba^  beea' 
e^pecte49  j^nd.that  V<A«  intention$*i^Gods  eternal  provi* 
dencct*  wei^  gC^at^r  thf^  the  performance  i  It  may  lotteD 
truly  be  saidpf  man  tbat.ihis  .prrformances. are  leas  than  his 
Uitentioiis ;.  bu^  9U|;bi,4|rfb  eyeo  ia  the  most  dislant  maiu 
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per^  to  ascribetliis  imperfection  to  the  Deiij i  God  neter 
intends  what  be  dpes  nf>t perform  ;  and  be  always  perfomu 
what  he  iuUnd%,  His  acts  always  correspond  with  his  iu« 
tenUoos  aod  his  intentions  with  his  act«.  The  miraculous 
yissistance,  therefore,  which  God  afforded  to  the  first  teach« 
$rs  of  Christianity^  was  to  the  fall  as  efficacious  and  success*, 
ful  ashetVufitdfd  that  itsiiQuid.  It  is  impossible  to  tiitafc 
Qtherwise  without  evincing  great  disrespect  to  the  aUri^ 
but€s  of  God, 

.  Mr,  Nares  asserts  p..  7^  that  ihe  pri^Gijoabiliiy  of  the  fu^ 
lure  conversion  of  the  Hindoos  is  proyed  by  ihe  mtttm .  ikoti* 
^cuids  who  hav^  bun  already  converUd  to  lite  chridtiao  faubj 
We  do  not  know  wlicnc^  Ak,  N,  derived- this  information  ; 
for  Major  ScoU  Waring,  wbo  is  well  acquainted  oirith  Abe 
subject,  has  told  us  Miat  all  tlie  conversions,  whidi  have 
hitherto  been  effected  by  the  industry  of  the  oiissionaries 
&re  few  ;  and  thai  those  few.hfive  been  confined  to  persona 
of  ihe  most  worthless  characte^rs,  who  would  reflect,  disgrace 
on -any  c^xx^e  ;  and  with  respect  to  whom  coosequeiHly  it 
matters  very  little  whatybr/»  of  worship  they  pro/irss.  Per- 
haps when  NIr,  Nares  boasted  of  his  manif^ihomtmdi  of  coih 
versions  before  his  admiring  audience  at  St.  Mary's,  Im 
imagined  that  the  pious  work  which  the  munificent  dottceof 
q{  the  evangelical  ii/[i\  Buchanan  had  incited  bim  to  per* 
form^  might  well  excuse  a  little  rhetorical  exaggeratiov« 
Mr.  Nares  says,  p.  8,  that  *  ihe  mtre  alarm  of  opposing  preju^ 
dices  can  have  nothing  in  it  to  deter  us ;'  but  we  trust  that 
there  is  no  sober-minded  religionist  in  this  country  who 
would  not  shrink  from  the  perilous  attempt  t<o  crush  th« 
footed,  the  i'ondly<^::herished,  the  lopg  cotitimied,  and  the 
farrtransmitted  prejudices  of  fifty  millions  of  men.  Shall 
we  in  order  to  gratify  the  enthusiasm  or  tlie  pride  of  a  ieiv 
visionaries  and  fanatics,  ri»k  tiie  safety  of  an  empire  by  .ea* 
fleavouring  U>  subvert  the  ancient  creed,  aodio  cfuuibie4t>io 
dust  the  beloved  and  revered  JostitHtions.  of  sncb  a  maM 
of  population  ?  Can  he,  who  is  rationally  pi^us^  justify 
such  attempt  to  his  'conscience  f  or  ki?,  wbo.  m  po^itifcaliy 
wise,  to  bis  country  ?  ^ut  what  is  tho  doctrine  'Wbicb  Mr. 
T^ares  proposes  to  impsjrtf  to  tlie  natives  qf  Hipdoostan  kl 
exchange  for  their  present  religious  rites  i  ,  .Does  be.ufgt 
us  to  disperse  among  them  ihe.simple  99iorqlilj^  of  tbe.i9Qspd^ 
enforced  by  the  impressive  sanction  of  ar^'ut^aeHie^^-^No^ 
9f  this  the  learned  tlieoiogue  i^^ys  little.;  *  and j^  though  this 
comprizes  aH  the  celigioo  tliat  Christ  t^augbt^  and  all  thai  is 
requisite  fqr:the  nattKe^  either  <4f  .£iicppe  or  of  Ana>  Ac 
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thinks  ii  W  eikough.  He  must  add  the  doctrines  of  hii^rAa-^' 
tion^  of  the  atoneinenl^  of  4)ereditary  depravity^  of  the  moral 
tncapacitv  of  man,  of  iitslificatioo  by  faith,  fcc.  8ic.  which 
would  only  bewilder  the  minds  of  the  people  in  the  east 
an  much  as  they  do  in  the  west.  Indeed,  for  every  moral 
porpose,  the  Hindoos  might  as  well  be  left  andef  the  intio* 
eoce  of  their  present  superstitions,  as  have  their  minda  per* 
plexed,  and  their  affections  chilled  by  that  deleterious  doc* 
trine  "which  the  evangelical  missionaries  would  instil.  We 
see  no  objection  to  the  circulation  of  the  scrfiftares  in  the 
languages  of  the  East  ^  but  we  most  consider  kny  attempt 
toov<>rturn  the  present  religions  tnslitntiont  of  the  Hindooa 
and  Mahomedans  through  a  host,  of  calvinistic  visionariea 
and  fanatics,  te  be  pregnant  frith  infinite  danger  to  oar 
Astatic  sway.  Let  us  spare  no  pains  to  momlttt  the  people 
of  India,  to  teach  theni  tfae  duties  of  trnth,  of  justice,  and 
of  charity ;  let  os  endeavour  to  deter  them  from  vice^  to  en- 
courage them  in  virtue,  and  to  console  tlirm  in  w>>e  by  the 
prospect  of  a  life  alter  death.  All  this  may  be  done  %y  ra<^ 
tional  and  sober-minded  christians  with  great  heneSt  to  the 
Batives,  and  to  the  interests  of  the  company.  More  than 
ihismt  ought  not  to  attempt :  and,  in  attempting  thisj  it  will 
be  necessary  to  respect  the  ancient  prejudices  of  the  people^ 
end~Dot  to  shew  any  contempt  even  tor  the  most  frivolona 
of  their  ceremonial  rites.  Let  us  leave  these  to  the  gradual 
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TiMB.  The  religion  of  Jesos  which  is  (be  boon  of  heaven^ 
will  finally  triumph  over  every  system  which  is  the  mere  con* 
trif  ance  of  man  ;  but  let  ns  not  suffer  the  hot-headed  votaries 
of  metbodism  to  traverse  the  peninsula  of  India  not  to  dilT^ 
tvaethcfhorsl  lightof  genuine  ehmtictnity,  hnt  only  to  sob* 
atttute  one  9pede%  oJmvperUitionfor  another.  All  superstitioQ 
jnay  be  accounted  evil ;  bat^  of  all  the  superstitious  wbicli 
were  everengei>dered'in  the  mind^  of  man,  that  which  goei 
onder  the  name  of  me thodhm,  is  the  most  opposite  to  trvth^ 
andtbe  most  destructive  of 'virtue  and  of  happiness.  The  best 
thingSi  when  corrupted,  become  the  worst ;  'this  may  h€ 
aaid  of  the  heavenly  doctrine  of  Christ,  when  metamor. 

eoaed  by  ignorance ,  hypocrisy,  arid  frauds  intd  that  shapes 
a  mass  ot  polltiti6n  wliicb  is  taught  by  the  fanktrcs  of  the 
mmngHieal  school;  In  exposing,  as  weshall  neVer  omit  any 
opportonity  of  doing,  the  dangerous  tendency  of  this  subtle 
potsooi  chough  we-are  incurring  the  malignity  of  a  host,  i^A 
are  conscious  that  we  are  actioff  a%  the  be$^  friends  of  that 
Christianity  wfaieb  we  revere^  oftbet  couirtry  which  we  bve^ 
and  of  the  general  ioteiests  oif  mao.kbd^  wbicbi  we  shooid 
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net  Vf  ebriiiiaos^  if  we  did  not  labour  to  promote.  A^r. 
Kwcei  appean  to  havQ  bestowed  considerable  pains  on  t^ie 
cMipositioo  ot'  bis  sermoD,  but  he  seems  uoforta^ately  to 
tiave  viewed  tbesobject  in  a  wrong  light;  and  we  think  tbat 
on  more  matnre  consideration^  he  will  be  induced  to  alter 
hi3opinioD%,   .  * 
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RELIGION. 

'  »  *  .  '  'f 

Aat»  IZ.-^J  new  Argt^miU  Jar  the  Ewtence  of  ChJU    Lon4o9^ 
i2«o.    Loqgiaan.     ]l$'08. 

THld  neir  argument  19  (bunded  on  tbe  Berkle^an  bypoAeiis  qf 
the  Dp4-exiiUace  of  matter*  '*Tbe  pon-exiitence  of  matter'*  say)| 
tbe  aa^hor  *'  is  an  irresif  table  proof  of  the  existence  of  God.''  ^ ,  jb^ 
writer  enumerates  eleven  difficulties  *^  which  the  hypoihesifi  c^  ,f 
mtterial  world,  involves  and  which  he  considers  as  so  i^iany  argti^ 
m'entsa^^ainst  its  existence.  We  will  give  a  specimen  of  these  diffi* 
cuUies  as  they  are  called-  It  shall  be  the  seventh.-^**  The  common 
hypothesis  supposes  the  substance  of  matter  to  be  composed  of  atoms; 
and  that  those  atoms  are  indiscernible,  indivisible  ;  yet  a  number  of 
tbem  put  together  v^ill  beget  a  divllibte.  One  would  tntnk  this  was 
said  by  way  of  joke  ur  mockery ;  and  more  ihpxi  this  that  this  indi- 
visible is  divisible  ad  hJ!nitum^^;to  an  eitemHy  of  eternities '  (pass 
the  byperbble)  without  advancing  one  step  tt^mrds  annihrKittofi^— 
Tbere  is  no  other  way  of  getting  rid  of  this  dilemma  (I  rather  i^it 
absurdity)  no  altertiatiye  but  tbe  boa-existence  of  matter.*^  *Tlva 
author  says  that  the  operations  of  nature  are  carried  on  in  the'biMl 
simple  way;  that  God's  doing  every  thing  himself  if  th^  fnbst 
simnlewiiy;  and  t^at  consequently  ifae  apparatus  of  an\ extern- 
world  is  not  so  simple  a  way  of  producing  effects  as  in  in^mediata 
operation  of  the  diyioe  mind  on  the  sensoiy  of  animals.  \Tfe  give  the 
opinions  of  the  ingenious  author ;  but  we  do  not  state  oyr  owi^       ^, 

AiT.  13.— r^e  Importance  ofeducaiing  the  Poor;'^a  Sermon  preachl 
ifd  Jti/y  18Ma906,ar  the  fifocft  Aiarr,  Cantef^urf.in  Behalf  o/thi 
tioyal  Free  Schoot^recetttfy  e^tabtiMhed^  that  City.  To  which  is  ddL 
ded  an  intereetiwi  Letter  of  Sir  Rkhari  FhiOtfi,  Sheriff  of  Lpndon. 
Cam  Rev.  VoK  14.  Jugu^,  1808;  ,r  f  .         ^ 
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on  tktpre$tft  Sfat^  of  the  Pffirm*  in  the  MetropofU^  at  iffuttrB* 
Hve  of  thU  ^ufjrct.  Bif  John  Evans,  al.Af.  Preached  andpubm 
listed  at  parUcular  Reqmtt.    Steond  Edititm.  Is.    Symonds. 

'MR.  Evans  it  aUays  rfaHy  to  era  brace  every  fiivoiirable  o^ 
portunity  for  diffusing  knowledge  and  promotipg  virtue.  On 
pMfting  titrovgh  CiHiterbtiry  liijit  iBOWli,  be  wa»  requfttcd  t<>  preack 
th<'  present  diicourse  for  the  benefit  of  a  schfiel  which  h«s  lately  been 
instituKcl  pn  iheplanof  Mr»  Lancai^ter.  The  mormon  was  not  com* 
po^ed  till  the  day  before  it  was  preached  ;  but  though  a  hasty  it  ia 
n  riHipcctahle  performaDCe  aod  well  suited  to  the  benevolent  pufpose 
for  which  it  was  designed. 

Art.  lA.^^Chriitian  Liherfjf  mdeoeeted;  a  DUcourse  deUvertd 
June  '^gtk,  1808,  at  the  Unitarian  Chaptl  in  Lincoln.  Bjf  Htnrj 
Uant  Viper.    Longman.     1808.  ^ 

WE  consider  it  as  a  very  favotirable  symptom  of  the  iiicrrase  of 
pore  religion  io  the  present  times  that  unitarian  cbaprls  and  ui^iiari^ 
an  preHChrrs  are,  beginning  to  be  diffused  over  the  cutmtry.  Tbif 
appears  to  us  the  besty  perhaps  the  only  wny  of  effecttially  counter* 
acting  Ihe  progress  of  thatpertiici<:iis  anti^moral  evil,  called  Metko* 
dism..  Thus  error  will  be  combated  by  knowledge,  emfausiaSid  'bf 
goodsenar,  fauHticism  by  sober  conduct^  and  intolerance  by  charily.  * 

Tie  sermon  of  Mr.  Hunt  Piper  breathes  those  enlightened,  liberal, 
and  Hmiable  sentiments  lihich  are  always  heard  in  the  sanctoary  oJF 
Uoitartan  Christianity* 

/rt.  1 5,'^ a  Letter  ta  the  Parisian  Saniedrin,  containing  Re^ 
Jt^ctioitsun  tkiir  rectnt  Procee^gs^  and  on  their  venal  Jpostaty 
Jrom  the  Mosaic  instituies  ;  with  Observations  on  the  Coinduct 
iDf  Buvrnparte,  retafivt  to  his  pn^eded  Subversion  and  final  Fx* 
termination  ij  the  Religion  of  ^Judaism  in  France.  By  an  Rn^ 
f/ukhraelite,    ^o.  2t.-6d.    Junes  oaitf  Bumford.    1808. 

THIS  English  Israelite  very  pointedly  and  very  properly  reproves 
the  mimbi  rs  of  the  Parisian  Sanhedrim  for  their  mean  and  dastardly 
cooipliances  with  the  arbitiary  wilt  of  Bonaparte.  He  represents  ma« 
ny  of  tbAinsw^rs  which  they  gave  to  his  queries,  as  contrary  to  the 
la^v  ol  Moses,  and  as  exhibiting  marks  of  the  must  di%racefpl  adula^ 
tion  to  a  tyrant  rather  than  of  a  proper  regard  for  the  precepts  and 
V&agesof  thtir  loufaihers.  -  The  writer  says  that  the  twelve  leading 
questions  uhich  uere  pnipohed  to  the  Saiihedriro  by  Bonaparte's 
CommissioiU'rs  shewed  a  very  imperfect  acquaintance  with  Judaism^ 
#s  contained  in  the  Pentateuch  ;  md  he  ^eems  lojhinii  that  one  ob- 
ject of  the  emperor  i\as.  to  get  acknowledged  as  the  only  teinporal 
acfere'gn  of  the  Jews  dispi  rsed  throughout  Europe  ;  but  it  wfiftmore 
probably  <jesigoed  to  carr^  on  by  ibeifmc^nsR  system  ^  of  £oliu^ 
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^{nonage  very  favourable. to  hia  inordinately  ambitious  views*    We 
are  happy  Jto  fiHd  that  the  poticy  of  the  tyrant  is  not  likely  to^snc* 
ceed  ;  and  that  the  English  Jews  9tir>iigl>r  dixtpprove  the  proceed*  ' 
ings  of  their  fellow*religioaists  in  the  Parisian  SanYiedrini. 

Art.  1«.-*i/it  Antidote  to  hfidility^  insinuated  in  the  Worktttf  E. 
Gibbon^  Esq,  containing  the  Erpontitms  of  the  Frophecin  of  our 
if^e99edSaxnonr,in  Matt*  24,  Mwrk  15«  and  Lnke  5?.l,  with  other 
inttretting  Dtsqniritioni  to  dmilar  Effect ^  carefmUy  ttlpcted  * 
-and  enlarged  with  some  few  addkional  Remarks,  Bjf  a  Lover  of  • 
Truth.     Svo,     Hatchard.     1S08. 

THIS  Antidote  is  the  composition  of  an  old  lady,  hHo  devotei 
ler  time  to  these  pious  works.  Whether  the  success  ofher  remedy 
Mrili  be  equal  to  her  own  good  iotentions,  we  do  nut  pretend  to  de« 
tide.  We  heartily  wish  that  as  It  has  been  charitably  prepared  it 
may  be  successfully  administered. 

POLITICS.. 

A«T.  17-— TAe  Dawn  of  Liberty  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  ^  or 
the  Struggle  of  the  Spanish  Patriots,  for  the  Emancipation  of 
their  Country^     By  J.  Agg.     Svo.    Longman.     1808. 

Wn'H  Mr.  Agg»wb6se  spirited  and  sensible  pamphlet  we  havs 
wand  wMk  plesauret  we  batted  the  earliest  indication  of  a  general 
and  wellcODoarted  iletermination  in  the  Spanish  people?  to  emanci- 
pate their  country  from  the  foreign  influeiice^  to  which  its  dearest 
mteresta  have  been  so  Jong  sacriAceJ,  and  to  make  a  vigorous 
Hand  against  the  overbearing  ambition  of  the  tyrant  of  France*. 
H^e  saw  in  ibis  event  iba  reduction  of  his  power  aad  the  ultimata 
deliverance  of  ^£urojie  from  Ibd  cbaina  whh  which  be  threat* 
aned  every  people  and  state  in  the  civilized  world.  The  mistauceuT 
<fae  Spaniards  has  hitherto  been  ^tiended  with  the  happiest  lesults. 
Though  we^ahvays  thought  that  they  would  be  successful  yet  tbeirHic* 
cesses  have  bitbeito  exceeded  our  expectations.  ThV/e  have  b^'en  a 
gravify  and  a  wisdom  in  their  councils,and  a  vigour  and  a  caution  in 
their  military  operations,  which  if  they,  be  coniiniied  must  render 
them  invincible*  In  t&is  pamphlet  Mr.  Agg  ^istgivc;«  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  events  which  led  to  and  have  accompanied  the  recent  reyolutaon  • 
in  Spain,  and  he  next  considers  the  probable  i^ueuf  tha  conflict. 
In  the  drcumetancet  of  the  conhtry^  in  the  di/iposition  4^  the  ^oplt^ 
in  xhemHitary  force  which  they  can  bring  into  nction,  anU  in  the 
system  which  they  havemtW  digested  and  vigorou»l>  puisued*  hei^naSf 
as  we  every  reason  to  anticipate,  one  of  the  mou  gioriims  irmtiiphs 
that  the  genius  of  liberty  ever  gained  over  the  demon  of  ue^>tism. 

Art.  iB.^'^arrvptiim  and  Intolerance;  two  Forms,  with  Not^s, 
•ddrt^sad  to  an  EngOsinmn,  by  an  Irishman^    Carpenter.  Ift08.    ; 

AS  the  prase  oooittlaus  tb»  lat'gest  ^an  of  the  present  pair  i^blet, 
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and  as  the  poetryi  though  far  from  being  destitute  of  spirit,  is  pro* 
biibly  considered  bvtbe  authorliimself  as  subordinate  to  the  inat- 
ter  in  the  notes  we  nave' classed  this  work  rather  under  the  head  of 
politics  than  of  poetry.  In  his  prme  as  weH  as  in  his  poetry  the 
author  seems  studiously  to  depreciate  the  revolution  of  iffSSto 
which  the  epithet  ^gltmou^  is  usually  applied.  *  No  iiatbn*  eajit 
the  author  >  was  ever  blessed  with  a  more  golden  bppgrtuiiiiy  of 
establishing  and  securing  iis  liberties  (o^ever  than  the  cen^durs 
vX  eighty- eight  presented  U>  the  people  of  Great  Britain.  But  the 
disgraceful  reigns  of  Charles  and  James  had  weakened  ami  degraded 
the  national  character.  The  bold  notions  of  pepular  right  which 
had  arisen  out  of  the  struggles  between  Charles  the  first  and  bia  par- 
liament were  gradually  supplanted  by  those  slavish  doctrines  fof 
which  Lord  H — kesb^-ry  eulogizes  the  churchmen  of  that  pe* 
riod  ;  and  as  the  reformation  had  happened  too  soon  for  the  pun* 
ty  of  religion,  so  the  revolution  came  too  late  for  the  spirit  of  li- 
l>erty«  It»  advantages,  accordingly,  were  for  fhe  most  part  spe« 
cious  and  transitory,  while  the  evil^  which  it  entailed  are  still  felt 
and  still  encreasing/  Further  on  he  says,that  as  in  1688,  we  *  had 
a  revolution  iirithout  a  reform,'  the  object  of  his  wishes  now  ia  th«i 
we  may  have '  a  reform  without  a  involution/ 

The  note  which  follows,  may  perhaps  be  read  with  advaiitagel)y 
those,  who  think  that  the  religious  system  of  the  catholics  is  income 
pAtible  with  any  enlightened  seatimenta  of  poHtioal  liheity  and  with 
any  correct  idea  of  the  relations  which  subsist  and  ought  to  faw 
maintained  between  the  governors  and  the  govecned* 

*  Bellarmine  the  most  violent  of  the  advocates  for  papal  autho- 
rity, was  one  of  the  first  to  maintain  (see  De  Pontif.  lib.  u 
cap-  70»  '  That  kings  have .  not  their  authority  or  office  imma^ 
diately  from  God  nor  his' law,  but  only  from  the  law  of  nations;* 
and  in  King  James's  *  Defence  of  the  rights  of  kings  ,  againit 
Cardinal  Perron,'  we  find  bis  majesty  expressing  strong  indigna- 
tion against '  the  Cardinal  for  having  asserted  *  that  to  the  de- 
posing of  a  king  tlie  consent  of  the  people  must  \^  obtained* — '  for 
*  by  these  words  (says  James)  the  people  krc  exalted  above  the  %^J^^^ 
and  made  the  judges  df  the  |Cing's  deposing/  P.  424 — l^ven  in  lVIa< 
rmna's  Celebrated  book,  where  the  nonsense  of  bigotry  does  not  in- 
terfere,  there  are  someliberal  and*  enlightened  kleas  of  gQvernmeot, 
of  the  restraints  which  should  be  imposed  upon  royal  power,  of  the 
subordination  of  the'  throne  t6  the  interest  of  the  people,  ^c  &c. 
(De  Rege  'etitegis  Institiitione.  "See  particularly  Kb.  i.  cap.  6»  S« 
Jind  9.) — It  is  ratbef  remarkable  too,  that  England  should  be  in- 
debted to  another  Jest^it,  for  the  earliest  defence  of  tKat  principle 
tlpon  which  the  revolution  was  founded,i^amely,  the  righi  of  the  peo- 
ple to  change  the  succession.  '  (See '  Doleman's  '  t^onferences,* 
written  in  support  of  the  title  of  the  infanta  of  S|>ain  agftinst  that  of 
James  I.)r^V,Vhen  f  ngUsUaen«.  th^refbre,iifty  that  Polecat  vilim^tf^ 
gion  of  slavery  ,lhey  should  npJt  only  recollect  that  their  hoaafed  coiH 
slitution  ij4)wB.wofk;^ni  b^M^  ^V.^\  PM»^n  I  Ay,  Jfcqill** 
n<^t  enfy  remember  the  laws  of  Ec^^nd  III. '  under  wboiif  (says .  Bow 
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Imgfcrok^)-  tbe  colisttftiiion  of  otrr  parliaments,  aod  the  wKpIe 
torm  of  our  goyeniment^  became  reduced  into  fester  form;' 
but  they  ahoald  know  that  even  the  errors  of  popery  have 
fi^aned  to  the  cease  of,  x liberty,  and  that  papists,  however  tiiis* 
taken  their  motives  may  have  beeni  were  the  6#st  promul- 
gators of  '  the  doctrines  which  led  to  the  Revolution.  But^ 
rn  truth,  the  poHtical  principles  of  the  Roman  Catholics  have 
generally  been  made  to  suit  the  convenience  of  their  bppressors, 
and  t;hey  have  been  represiented  alternately  as  slavish  or  rtfra<i- 
tory,  according  as  a  pretext  for  tormenting  them  was  wanting^ 
Tbe^same  inconsistency  has  marked  every  iii\putation  against  thenu 
They  are  charged  with  laxity  in  the  observance  of  oaths,  though  an 
oslth  has  been  found  sufficient  to  shut  them  from  all  worldy  ad- 
tantages.^  If  they  reject  some  decisions  of  their  church,  they  are 
said  to  he  sceptics  and  bad  Christians  ;  if  they  admit  those  very 
decisions,  they  are  branded  as  bigots  and  bad  subjects.  W^e  are 
Cold  that  confidence  and  kindness  will  make  them  enemies  to  the 
Government,  though  we  know  that  exclusion  and  injuries  have 
ivith  difficulty  prevented  them  from  being  its  friends.  >  In  short, 
toothing  can  better  illustrate  the  misery  of  those  shifts  and  evasions 
^y  which  a  long  course  of  cowardly  injustice  must  be  supported, 
than  the  whole  history  of  Great  Britain's  conduct  towards  the  Ca- 
tholic part  of  her  empire/ 

AftT.  f9. — A/maliipf  Europe,  exUhUinstke  Origin^  Progress,  Be» 
dine  and  FM  cf  every  Kingdom  and  State,  from  the  Dhmemher* 
ment  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  the  Peace  of  Tilsit  m  1807,  com* 
prehending  a  View  of  Italy  and  the  Churchy  France,  Germanjf, 
Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Spain^  Portugal,  Holland,  Sweden,  Den-' 
mark,  Poland,  Russia,  Prusiia,  and  Turkey  ;  also  an  Account  of 
the  Monastiif  Ufe,  and  a  List  of  the  Popes,  and  containing  a 
Life  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  with  Strictures  on  his  Merits  as  ' 
a  Soldier,  a  Sovereign,  and  a  Utan  ;  to  which  are  added  all  the 
Treaties  and  Peclarations^  concluded  ifnd  issued  by  the  Bellige" 

'    rentPbwers.    By' James  Ede.    2  Vols\  l2mo.    Richards*  1808f 

THIS  title  pi^e  Is  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  author  has  attempt* 
ed  to  comprize  too  much  in  two  l?mo.  volumes  of  the  ordinary  size* 
We  are  pot  friends  to  such  meagre  and  barren  epitomes.  Instead 
of  enlarging  the  stock  of  knowledge  they  rather  starve  the  supply  ; 
like  the  present  work  they  profess  much  and  perform  little* 
Had  Mr.  Ede*s  Antials  been  a  lumipous  chronological  summary  ^ 
the  histories  6f  Itfdy,  France,  Germany,  &c.  we  might  have  bestow- 
ed som6  comm^hd^ation  on  fiis  work ;  but  it  appears  to  be  ral^t 
fa  collection  of  sci'aps  than  a  concentrated  narrative  of  facts  weli 
arranged  and  perspicuously  described. 

Art.  fe«^itf  i9litfMM«</  tin  FmmMfigr  ef  iki  PtntHtyteff  ^ 
Glasgow,  retatioi  ta  the  Use  o/  an  Ot^an  h  Si.  jMmT^  Cimxh 
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M  fhefmhUc  Wonhip  of  God,  on  tU  StSrd  of  A^guk,  IMT, 
.    12mo.,    Ogle^  Luodpn.  .  . 

IT  appeifrs  that  the  congregation  of  St.  AndrewVchurch  in  Glas* 
gow  hail  long  been  anxious  to  enliven  the  sombre  gravity  of  their 
public  worship  by  the  introdnction  of  lustrumencat  music*  Witk 
this  wish  of  bis  congregation.  Dr.  Ritchie  the  present  minister  of 
the  parish  lately  concurretU  ^nd  on  the  22n(i  of  August  1807«  an 
6rganVas  employed  iji  the  pahlic  worship  of  St.  Andrew's  church. 
No  disturbance  wa& occasioned  by  this  innovation  ;  the  measure  iu« 
ieed  seamed  to  be  generally  approved.  But  the  Lord  Pruvost  of 
(he  city  of  Glasgow^  who  perhaps  considered  the  tones  of  the  organ 
as  heretical  sounds  in  the  service  of  the  Kirk  determined  to  lay  the 
whole  business  before  the  presbytery.  3^f(>re  the  presbyters  it  was 
accordingly  brought  in  due  form ;  and  on  the  7th  Oct.  1807  this 
anti-musical  body  declared,  though  not  without  several  dissentient 
voices,  that  *  the  vse  of  organs  iu  the  public  worship  of  God  i»  con-> 
trary  to  the  law  of  the  land,and  to  the  law  and  constitution  of  our  ei* 
titblished  church,audthat  therefore  they  prohibit  it  in  all  theckorch- 
es  and  chapels  within  their  bounds^'— Thus  the  attempt  to  intro- 
duce a  little  harmony  into  the  service  of  the  kirk  is  likely  to  €&• 
cite  great  discord  among  the  members. 

Art.  2].—^  Letter  tojh  Right  Hon.  Lord EUenhortmscK  viiikthe 
Report  of  a  Motion  made  m  the  Court  of  K4ag$  Bench,     Btf 
.  NathMuifl  Highmore^  L,L*  and  M*D.    %vo.    Budd.    1607* 

Art.  39. — A  Leiter  to  a  Jf^oble^Lard^  touching  some  Point f  in  Ike 
Constitution  of  the  High  Court  of  AdmiraUy  ;  with  an  occasional 
Remark  on  the  Int^  Orders  of  Councii^  By  Naihanid  Highmore^ 
Doctor  and  Professor  «/  Civil  Lavo^  Member  of  Jesus  CaiiegCy 
•  Cambridge^  ai(d  commissioned  Adxtocate  in  his  Majesty's  ^Courts  rf 
Ecdeeiastical  Jurisdiction,     ttw.     Budd..     180&. 

THE  case  which  Dr.  Highmore  has  made  out  in  these  Iwo  let* 
ters  is  one  of  singular  hardship  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  opprts- 
sion.  .  Dr.  Highmore  was  ordained  deacon  in  17S7  ;  he  never  cook 
priest's  orders,  and  in  t^e  year  1792 be  abandoned  the  clerical  prOf 
les^'oh.  In  thayear  I790*te  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  civil  law 
in  the  university  of  CHmbridg.e,  in  OFdt;r\to  qualify  himsellto  prac* 
tiseas  an  advc^cate  in  the  eccle«astical  court  under  the  jurisdiction 
and  eontroul  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbnry.  For  this  purpose 
he  obtained  the  /fa/  of  the  Archbishop ;  but  when  he  proposed  to 
tak6  his  st'atin  the  court  tif  Arches^  agreeably  to  the  commissioo 
of  the  arcbbi^hop,  he  was  informed  by  the  dean  of  the  arches  that  his 
Hdinissron  to  act  as  an  advocate  of  that  court,  was' contrary  to  the 
canons ;  as  he  had  previdtisl'y  taken  deacon's  orders.  Dr.  Hij^h-^ 
*inoce  ac^nahitadallo  arcUkitlKiii  irilli  the  ititeal  of  thar^ecft  of  lit 
..«    » ^  4  * )  .  . .     ,» .    -  ■  4*  ^  *'  -  *.    •   •  *      •         *      "• 
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Hf^es;  the  archbishop  referred  Dr«  H.  to  |he  j^dge  of  Uie.adinU 
Jhalty,  Sir  Wm.  Scott,  for  his  opinion  on  the  ca^.  The  Judge  of  the 
admiralty  coincided  with  the  (|ean  of  the  arches  with  respect  to  tho 
inadmissibility  of  Dr.  (lighmore.  But  Dr.  Higbmore  says  that 
the  register  of  the  society  of  advocates  will  furnish  several  instan- 
ces of  persons  in  holy  orders  who  have  practised  as  advocates  in  the 
court  of  arches,  &c«  &c»  Indeed  according  to  the  original  consti* 
tutionof  these  courts,  the  admission  of  laymen  is  an  innovation  | 
.and  the'onlyqualiOed  persons  are  persons   in   hoJy  orders,     AftVc 

.  this  Dr.  0.  made  several  ineffectual  applications  to  the  archBl'sh'op 
to  enforce  bis  authority  and  to  make  hiiown  fiat  obeyed  h\  his  oxen 
courts.  But' the  metropolitan  seems  to  have  paid  more^defi-renco 
to  the  opinions  of  Sir  W.  Wynne  and  Sir  W.  Scott  than'to.  the  co- 
gency of  precedents  or  to  the  strong  reasons  of  the  case.  Instead  oi 
enilprcingthe  archbishop  recalled  iho  Jiat  which  he  had  issued.  Dr. 
Higbmore  appealed  to  the  court  of  King*s  Bench  ;  but  that  court 
seems  to  have  thought  itself  incompetent  to  interfere.  Tbus'afler 
spending  half  his  patrimony  in  qualifying  himself  to  act  as  an  advo- 
cate in  Doctor's  Commons,  Dr.  Highmoreis  refused  admission  on  a 
poipt  of  form,  which  we  will  venture  to  say  that  no  persons  of  enlarged 
minds,  ingeriuous  sentimehts,  and  benevolent  heartb,wduld  ever  have 
alleged.  We  feel  most  sincerely  for  the  great  distress,  the  poignant 
mortifications  and  the  bitter  disappointments  which  Dr.  U.  has.ex« 

'  perienced  ;  and  we  (hink  it  not  a  little ^bard  that  the  episcopal  or- 
dlnatioKiy  which  Dr.  H.  unfortunately  underwent,  shbuld  have  ope' 
rated  as  a  curse  on  his  fairer  prospects  of  fortune  andof  fame> 

novels- 
Art.  23. —Jlfanaflni,  or  il/orferft  Mannert.   '^vols.    Cadelt  end 
Da  vies.     1S08, 

F 

'  THE  heroine  of  this  novel  makes  her  debut  in  (he  followfng 
manner.  Sir  William  and  Lady  Ashford,  a  raqst  worthy  couple; 
have  the  misfortune  to  lose  their  only  remaining  child,  a  son,  who 
had  just  attained  his  majorityi  and  been  retunifd  to  parliament  for 
a  neighbouring  borou|[;h.  I'his  blow,  \vbicii  crushed  all  their  hopes 
and  prospects,  induces  (hem  to  leave  England,  and  tr^Jin^' through 
many  parts  of  Europe.  On  their  way  home,  through  the  sonth 
of  France,  they  were  detained  by  the  illness  of  their  favourite  ser« 
vant)  who  is  very  carefully  attpnded  by  one  of  the  members  of  a 
'  religious  community.  I'his  good  roan,  called  the  Pere  Elols,  ^pplrei 
to  Sir  William  on  behalf  of  an  English  lady  who  was  confined  for 
.  debt  and  dying  in  a  jail.  Sir  Willi  am  ami  bis  vWife  repair,  to  the 
afflicted  lady,  whom  they  find  in  theagpqies  of  death  attended  by  a 
little  daughter,  Marianna,  who  is  represented  aa  about  10  years  o( 
.age;  she  implores  iheif  protection  for  her  child,  and  is  about  t6 
disclose  her  history  when  her  tongue  is  arrested  bj  the  hand  of 
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6ttihf  and  tde  child's  i>irtli  is  left  tnvotved  in  mystery.  £m>iigb  H 
coTlectdrf  16  impYestf  them  with  ati  iApa  that  'she  is  of  some  coiise« 
^enbe^  whidi  is  strengthened  by  their  redecmihg  some  vahiable 
'  trinkets  which  had  bteb  jiawned.  Sh  William  and  Lady  A.  resolve  to 
bring  the  child  upas  their  tAffn,  and  to  provide  for  her  accordingly. 
At  a  proper  age  she  is  presented  at  court  and  introduced  into  the 
florid,  where  n>r  person  and  accomplishmetts  are  admired,  and  . 
ber  goodness  6f  heart  and  amiability  of  dispositioii  render  her  be* 
'  lov^d.  She  fiies  her  affections  on  a  Mr.  C.  Marsdale,  the  second  son 
bf  an  upstart  lord,  who  had  'been  an  army  coiurectory  and  by 
shaking  himself  useful  to  thf  minister,  became  an  Irldi  peer,  uudet 
the  title  of  Lord  f  ewksbury.  Many  difficulties  present  themselves 
to  the  lovers,  which  are  in  a  fair  way  of  being  surmounted  when  Sir 
lYilliam  Ash  ford  dies  so  very  suddenly  that  he  has  not  had  time 

*  to  finfsli  his  will ;  consequently  Marianna  is  left  on  the  bounty  of 
l«ady  Ashfordywho  with  parental  tenderness  saves  all  ^e  can  from    ^ 
ber  jointure,   that  she  may  bequeath  to  her  beloved  friend  aik 
Independence  at  her  death*    They   retire    to  Bern  in  Switxerland, 
^nd  become  acquainted  (amongst  a  number'bf  English,)  with  a 

Lord  Gayton,  a  most  dissipated  and  wicked  character.  He  is  de* 
icrihed  ai  clever,  artful,  and  insinuating,  regulating  h«i  conduct  by 
the  strictest  rules  of  exterior  propriety,  and  parsing  his  whole  life 
In  devising  schemes  for  the  seduction  of  female  innocence.  Such  are 
bis  views  onMdrianna;  Marianna  accompanies  a  lady  and  her  daugb* 
ler  ofi  aA  expedition  to  (be  Glaciers  of  SaVoy,  and  Lord  Gkyton  con- 
trives'fO  be  of  the  party.  On  thijs  odcasion  he  hires  some'  bfavoes 
to  carry  her  off  and  confine  her  in  a  remote  house^  from  which  pe* 
Tilout  situation  she  is  releaaad  by  £cr  lover  Mr*  Marsdale,  when 
after  various  troubles  she  discovers  this  Lord  Gayton  to  be  ber 
'fiuher«  whom  she  finds  afterwards  at  Basle  wouuded  in  a^duel ;  ahd 

*  every  thing  is  soon  cleared  up  respecting  her  birth  to  the  entire  aa» 
tisfiuction  of  all  parties.  Lord  Gayton  very  complaisantly  chooses 
to  die,  and  leave  his  daughter  in  possession  of  his  fortune,  who  soois 
after  marries  Mr.  Marsdale..  In  this  attempt  to  pourtray  modem 
manntri  we  have  a  marquis  with  the  actions  and  lauguafp  of  a 
^room  9  bold  and  dashing  misses  in  despair  of  getting  married,  trying 

-  ^what  aficcted  timidity  will  do;— a  literary  lady  in  lady  Ashford; 
a  good  whig  trembliagly  alive  for  the  constitution  in  Sir  William  ;-^ 
and  an  English  woman  who  affects  to  despise  her  native  countcy 
,aad  ape  ey^exy  thing  foreign.  We  cannot  accuse  the  author  of  gvi^g 
us  any  thing  very  new,   but  the  story  is  simply  told  ;  and  at  lisast 

^camnot  offend  if  it  do  not  delight. 

Art*  fi4.^Ckar0Ctmi  at  Brighton.    By  Ann  Trelavmff.    4  Vwk. 
^      .  li.4f.    Hughes*     1808. 

THE  author  teUs  us  in  her  preface  that  the  virtuous  characters  off 

*  tins  work  are  warm  from  nature,  and  sketcbeti  by  Aie  faithful  pen 
of  an  historiin,  rather  than  with .  the  flattering  pencil  of  a  pa- 
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mit«.  To  tb«s6  ladiet  and  gentTemen,  who  frtfquent  tfrighCon,  this 
work  will  be  very  gratifying,  as  tliey  wilt  recognise  some  of  their 
bid  acquaintance ;  but  every  anecdote  must  give  place  to<  the  plea* 
sure  which  We  received  from  the  following  instance  of  benevolence 
In  his  royal  highness  the  Prince  of  WaIeS| 

'  ^  As^  soon  as  the  youth  saw  Caustic  approaching  him»  he  ran  for- 
ward to  meet  him,  and  taking  off  his  cap^  he  said;  '  I  hope,  Sir^ 
you  ben't  offended  at  my  rudeness  just  now  when.  I  poshed  before 
you;  but  the  truth  was,  I  had  been  running  fit  to  break  my  neck  to 
get  to  the  Pavilion  in  time  to  see  the  Prince,  and  when  f  got  there 
the  whole  place  was  jammed  up  with  ^ople,  so  I  says  to  myself,  says 
I,  here  goes,  Fll  get  a  peep  M  him,  push  who  I  will,  or  my  oame 
be'nt  Will  Hasle^rove.  This  grateful  boy  after  some  sly  slaps  ^t 
what  he  calls  the  fine  folks  that  surround  the  Prince  and  who  he 
says  gets  blamed  f6r  their  dogs  tricks  very  undeservedly,  begins  his 
story. 

'  You  mast  know  that  about  three  years  ago,  when  I  worked  for 
old  Russelthe  builder,  I  was  but  quite  a  stripling  then,  we  were 
building  a  house  in  North  Street,  and  I  was  always  a  careless  sort 
6f  a  chap  and  never  thought  of  any  fear  ;  and  mother  she  used  al. 
ways  to  be  saying  to  me,  Wilf,  do  be  a  little  steady,  you  be  always 
so  headlooi;  at  everything,  by  and  bye  you'll  meet  with  soEito  mis- 
chance.—Well,  sure  enough  it  happened  just  as  mother  said  it 
would,  for  one  day  when  1  was  coming  down  the  ladder  from  the 
top  of  th^  hbuse  I  was  telling  you  about,  to  fetch  a  hod  of  mortar. 
Instead  of  minding  my  footing,  I  stepped  off  the  ladder  whilst  f  was 
'chattering  to  the  workmen  above,  and  down  I  went  an  end  upon  my 
bead,  and.  si  ruck  my  forehead  against  a  shovel  that  was  stuck  in  a 
heap  of  mortar  below.  So  I  fractured  my  skull  just  here  (said  h^ 
taking  off  his  hair  cap  and  shewing  a  large  scar  on  hjs  forehead,)  an4 
then  to  be  sure,  I  knew  nothing  more  of  what  happened,  only  what 
people  told  me  afterwards,  but  howsomdever  1  rou»t  go  on  yott 
know  just  the  same  in  telling  the  story  as  if  I  had  knowed  every 
thing. — Well  as  luck  would  have  it,  just  as  1  fell,  by  Comes  the 
the  prince,  in  his  phaeton,  so  he  stopped  to  ax  what  was  the  matter 
and  when  they  told  him,  he  got  out  of  nis  Carriage,  and  came  throu^ 
the  erowd  to  me,  and  ordered  the  people  to  go  and  get  a  chair  to 
set  me  in ;  and  then  he  sent  one  this  way,  and  t'other  that,  16  fetcti 
ever  se  many  doctors,  and  he  ptaid  till  two  of  them  came^  and  bid 
them  take  great  care  of  me,  and  he  would  pay  all  expences,  and  1}0 
charged,  the  people  that  were  carrying  me»  to  be  very  gentle  with 
ae»and  not  to  let  the  crowd  press  upon  me,  and  seemed  just  as  good 
and  as  anxious  about  me  as  if  I  had  been  his  relation*  Well  he  wae 
not  content  with  doing  all  that,  but  he  went  into  his  own  phaeton^ 
and  called  to  Dr.  M-«-f->  himself,  and  bid  htm*  go  to  me^  and  spare 
no  expence  to  cure  me :  Lord  bleu  y«e«,  I  bad  ten  docloft  all  at 
MCe,  a  bedy  would  Wve  Ihoiight  tba^waa  eooeih  to  kiMaory  bodf^ 
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.l^al  Lord  lo^  yout  it  was^  quite  another  gues*  tjiing  with  ine^fo^ 
tbey  all  put  their  be:>t  foot  foremost  to  cure  ine»to  please  theprinco 
jou  know,  and  ibey  did'nttry  any  impediments -with  me  as  they  b« 
too  apt  to  do  10  poor  UAkb  ;  and  there  was  poor  Dr.  K— ■  alive 
then,  young  and  blooming  as  a  body  may  say,  though  be  was  soon 
afterwards  a  corpse,  inorc'stlie  pity,  for  be  was  a.  dear  good  genUe* 
nan^  just  like  his  father  before  him»  as  I  have  heard  m  Uher  say* 
WelU  there  was  he  as  tender  over  me  as  a  hen  with  a  latter  cbick» 
for  be  was  always  more  softer  and  gooder  like  to  the  poor  ihaa  the 
lich,  and  that  i^  not  always  the  case,  with  doctors  you  know.  So 
tiien  the  pnnce,  he  Si-ntfor  Mr.  B— the  surgeon^  and  axed  him 
whether  he  thought  as  we  wen*  very  poor>  and  be  said  as  how  we 
was  ;^ and  thlit  was  true  enough^  fur  poor  mv^ther  had  not  sixpence, 
find  it  was  a  long  time  before-  she  recovered  t  ncu^n  to  know  what  a 
gpod  friend  God  haSAent  for  us.  So  when  the  prince  heard  as  we 
were  so  pnnr  hehiot  me  a  bf-n  and  blankctn,  md  a  pair  of  sheets,and 
ordertnl  wt*  ^houlci  hwveevi  ly  ihin«  we  waiiied  from  his  kitchen  all 
the  while  I  waq  ii),  and  th^t  poor  nioii.pr  ^hQuld  have  a  woman  to 
help  her  to  tt-nd  me,  for  he  said,  u  nii»th<'r»musc  sufftrr  tQf>  much  in 
anxiety,  she  ntrd  not  bavt-  fatigue  atlded  t*»  it:  tb-^se  wtre  hifipwa 
dear  words,  I  leurnMhem  by  heurlassoon  a^  1  heard  them,  and  I 
often  repeat  them  to  myself  till  the  tears  comes  mto  luy  eyes,  for  I 
lovr  him  more  for  his  goodness  to  poor  mother,  if  so  be  it  be  pos* 
aible,  thrtu  for  what  lie  did  for  I.     \y«*il,  but  this  b«^^1tall   neither^  . 

Lardly  half,  for  d*i  you  know,  \%  hen  Mn  B the  surgeon,  tol^ 

tbej)rince  as  how  my  life  depended  upon  being  kepi  quiet,  and  thai'* 
the  cnrriagps  passing  our  house,  disturbed  me,  he  !>en(  his  cankvan 
full  ofMrriM^  in  ten  minu:es  afterwards,  and  there  the  stftt^t  was  lit. 
tered  just  like  as  they  Uy  it  before*fifie  ladies  houses  when  they  lie 
in.  And  would  you  believe  it,  he  called  bis  ownaelfat  our  poor 
hovel  door,  twice,  to  enquiie  bow  1  wentop.  Well  toitesure,  with 
all  this  CHre  I  got  pver  this  misfortune,  and  .when  I  wbsl quite  reco- 
vered)  it  was  begRining  to  be  cold  Weather^  and  the  prince  orolered 
tnea  nice  warm  suit  ofcloalhs.  *  And  let  him  have  a  hair  cap/  said 
ley  *  it  will  prevent  his  catching cold,vvhich  mightoccasion  bad  head- 
aches  after  such  an  accident/  VVe  agree  with  the  author  that  a 
prince  may  give  away  a  large  stira  of  money  .without  any  effort  of 
generosity,  but  that  such  humane: attentions  xan  only  be  suggested 
Iby  a  truly  benevolent  heact*   /  •  : 

poeWy.     ■      .' 

Art.  25i— PoewM  and,  TaJes.-J^JUu$Tr^iiL\^  Vok.  Svo. 
Tipper,     1808. 

'  WHETHER  the  poetiialjre,  by  nrritati^g  the  absorbeats,  pra* 
duces  a  nbft  ftpot  i^  tlie'  crfttiiOm,  or  whHber  it  .in  %on^  peculiar 
laattucrafiectsitie  brain,  to  as  to  prodUtTe  tfiat  ungbveniable  rags 
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fer  setiWHing-alwap  nanifeited  when  tlite  morbid  affection  id  at  iii 
height,  we  critical  practitioners  cannot  decisively  take  t^n  oar« 
•elves  to  pronoiince*  Notwithstanding-  the  strong  diises  whidxwo 
have  administered » we  have  not  hiiherio  been  abk  to  rembve  tlie 
ttimurus,  whatever  it  be,  without  which  w»?  cannot  speedily  promise 
ourselves  that  wt  shall  be  able  to  eradicate  uie  disease*.  ,  ^ 

The  patient  at  present  brodght  befv^re  us  for  exUininalion,  is  % 
female.;  and  poetical  femaiesare  privilegerl  to  talk  and  to  write  of 
« snowy  skin  and  amber  hair,  '.more  especially  if  they  have  the 
privilege  of  ^MMtenron,  which  according  to  the  calcelaisom  of  th« 
learned  judges  of  these  roactera,  is  a  point  of  fact  worth  nine  poiat* 
^  the  Itm*    This  being  the  case,  if  the  reader  is  fond  of 

^  Those  lips  of  vermeil  hue 
Encircling  pearFs-so  white,  so  smalt,      ^ 
Those  eyes  which  rival  heaven's  own  blue 
That  smile  so  tender  and  so  true — 

and  so  on-^ifthis  is  to  her  taste,  Miss  Trefusis  has  a  sonnet  to  Stelta 
*  on  her  white  foreh«*ad'  and  a  sonnet  to  Qruno  *  oh  his  hlack  eyes,' 
m  which  some  very  pretty  things  are  said  on  these  very  pfetty  sab« 
jccts, 
,  We  would  wHh  great  deference,  but  with  great  sincerity,  recom- 
mend to  this  fair  lady  the  making  of  pastry,  in'  preference  to  the 
making  '6f  poetry  :  for  ft  is  an  absolute  truth-^^-a  truth,  which  in 
spite  of  the  muses  we  cannot  conceal, — that,  a  good  pie  is  better 
than  a  bail  poem.  It  is  better,  for  example,  than  such  ^  a  mad  son|f 
as  thefglldwifig: 

'  Over  the  mountains  he  wanders  afar. 
Over  the  woodlands,  along  the  tea-shore ; 
•   By  the  light  of  the  gUw-worm  we'll  follow  his  ea^. 
When  once  he  is  caught,  he  shall  wander  no  more. 
Rattle,  Rattle,  Rattle  t 
Hark  I  h(»w  they  rush  to  battle 
Have  courage^  1ovp>  there's  murder  in  thine  eye  s 
By  looking  on  thee,  myriads  die. — 
Heard  ye  not  yon  passing  bell  i 
Slowly  sad  it  tolls  hia  huell : 
Nay,  do  not  weep 
Perhaps  he  does  bat  slfep 
Whistle  ye  windk  his  lullaby. 

*  Over  the  mounUmtj  &c.  Ac*  itc. 

If  the  reader  is  an  amattur  of  thit  sort  of  poetry,  be  has  hete '  an 
opportunity  of  gratifying  his  taste,  by  purdiasing  two  neat  v^umaa. 
full  of  tha  x^ib$akh  commodity.    . 
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Ant,  t6.—An  AddrM  to  Tike,  ioUk  MkH^  Fotm.  njJoU  Itidtl 
son  of  Httftop  Wwd,  nedrMmxIesfiMfiheshin.  Second  Bdiiiom  t 
9iik  an  JppfoMt  eoniainmg  varioui  Letters  of  the  Author  to  kit 
Fnendi,      'Longai»n.    1808. 

WE  are  told  in  an  advertisement  prefixed  to'tbese  poeiAs>  that 
ftkt  ptfblication  of  them  is  designed  as 

'  A  aacant  of  procuring  for  a  Virtuous  aadl  deserriiig  yovag 
nan  that  jpecimiai}*  assistauce  :«rhioh  may  anable  htnrin  tome  aca^ 
Mvt  to  oo^operaSe  with  the  wishes  and  liheraUty  of  bis  pacroos  and 
friends  in  acquiring  the  very  importaat  advantage  of  a  claMcai  edii«' 
cation/ 

Mr.  Jackson  appears  to  be  about  twenty  years  of  age;  and  we 
suppose  that  bis  friends  est^m  him  a  young  man  of  no  ordinary 
promise*  In  bis  poems  we  do  not,  however,  discover  any  suck 
marks  of  genius  as  would  justify  us  in  placing  him  on  a  level  with 
ChattertoO)  Burns,  Bloomfield^  or  Kirk  White.  Of  tfacaa  four  ra- 
splendent  paroes,  in  the  poetic  hemisphere,  only  Kirk  White  had  the 
iKsntfit  of  a  classical  educatiou  ;  and  we  ere  of  opinion  that  the  want 
of  it  would  not  have  made  any  deduction  from  bis  ppetic  excellence. 
If  Mr.  Jsckson  possesses  a  genuine  taste  for  poetry,  wa  do.  not 
think  with  his  friei^Js  andpatrons,  that  h^  would  deriva  any  iaipofw 
tant  advantage  from  a  cUusii^al  education^  IpuA  if  a  classical  «d4ioM 
tion  be  inteiided  to  be  subservient  to  bis  taking  Ofdeis^  practising 
tuition,  or  to  anv  other  means  of  gaining  a  comfortable  livelihood^  wa 
Beartily  wish  that  he  may  receive  every  encouragesMBt  which  is 
suited  to  his  literary  merit>  and  his  private  worth.  « 

Abt.  27^-^Odetj  Sonmto^  md  otter  Foemt,  flf  /FUSahi  Mackdo- 
udli  Twit.    69.    Longman.     180B. 

TfllS  is  anotlier  juvenile  production ;  it  is  dedicated  to  Mr.  Ros- 

•  coe,  and  consists  of  odes,  sonnets,  and  miscellaneous  poems.    Some 

of  ihesonnets  arepretty,  but  no  sensations  of  poetic  enthusiasm  will 

be  kindled  by  the  perusal  of  the  odes  ;  and  the  misccUauAous  poems 

lire  not  without  iheir  due  share  of  insipidity. 

Art.  28.— TieSiV/frGiia;  a  Poem  in  four  Cantot^  with  Notc$ 
and  a  Gfossary,  121^0..  4«.     Rich^rd^on.  1808. 

THIS  poem  is  said  to  be  founded  on  an  ancient  custona  in  Dum» 
fries  called  *  $hootmgfpr  the  sUUrgum^*  Tha-  gun  is  r  small  silver 
fube  like  the  barrel  of  a  pistol,  but  derives  great  importance  from 
ilsbei«g  the  gilft  of  James  VI.  Thtt  tnonarch  having  ordaSnc^  if 
a<»  a,  prise  to  the  be^t  marksmen  among  the  corporations  of  Dumfhesw 
1  he  coiKest  was  by  royal  anihority  licensed  to  take  place  every  year  r 
but  in  conbcqueuce  of  the  trouble  and  expence  attending  it  the  c»s* 
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lom Jiu  no^  hten  •q  fiM[U6iitly  ekaerTfd.  Whetievar  Ae  teU«^  k 
f{>pQime49  the  biitk-day  of  the  rcigoiag  Mv^eieigR  h  h^mMy  dio- 
]^n  ibi^  th^t  p^rpo^.'  Ic  was  oo  otia^if  thcM  occasiotn,  4Ui  iniw 
1776>  that  some  verses  which  formed  the  groniidwork  of  this  ^foem 
were  composed.  The  dramatii  pf  r^ofiar  are  said  to  have  been  per*  ' 
(oos.weUluiow4i  al  thai  tini^  io  Duafrka  and  m^o  nada  m  ^rMoi* 
peat  fi^ca  in  the  festival.  From  these  ciccumatancaa  and  tha  n^4 
couth  dialect  m  which  the  poem  is  writun  kis  net  likaly  «o  interna 
man^readars  o^  this  side  of  the  Tweed;  but  beyond  the  Tweed  ant 
particuUrly  at  Dumfries  k  wiU  iia  doabt  exeila  imeraataiid  gratify 
^urioaity. 

A&T.  29*—^  5tle€iicn  of  Ptdlms^  adapted  to  th^  Stroke  of  0  Pa: 
rochial  Church.     12mo.  \s.    Crosby*     1808* 

JUDICIOUSLY  selected,  and  well  adapted  to  the  devotional 
fiqsic  of  a  p^odiial  d^ufch. 

K%T.90r^TheZagU^MMa$qm.    By  Tarn  TU.    \tm.    Loadon. 

1808. 

THIS  will  prove  a  delicious  treat  to  some  of  our  young  friaodi )  ia 
the  perusal  they  may  derive  both  pleasure  and  instruction  from'tha 
vaiyeharattwriatie  descriptions  w|th  which  the  poetical  Mr.  Ton^ 
Xkhas  hfva  ipraKnte<f  them  of  mast  of  tlie  feathered  creation,  w|io 
wttrapaMeatat'tha  frand*mas4{uerade  which  was  given  by  the  king 
#fkinlsk.« 

MEDICINE. 

.  ■  .  • 

AnT.  'ST.— TXe  Medical  Comptndium,  fortkf  ^h  t/FamilU9>,  ^c^ 
conriderabiff  .  enlarged  and  improved  ^  X>«  Gp^,  CkemiH  ia 
his  Mqfestjf.  '  12mo.  Longman^  1808. 

THE  ^reat  ol^t  of  Mr.  Cox  in  puWiAing  tliia  iK>Iaaa^  is,  (if 
we  roi^y  judga  from  his  fromispieoe)  to  pnoniota  the  safe  o(  his  me* 
dicine  chests.  His  compendima  then  contains  a  abort  docaaot  of 
the  drugs  which  we  pfesiune  are  to  be  fuand  ia  hia  ohasia^aad  aC 
which  he  savs,  *  I  Ao  aa^rt.  that  all  and  every  drug  iniradaaai 
shall  be  of  the  fim  quMity.*  We  cannot  pvp  Mr.  Goa  ciodit  for 
ori^nality  in  thisxieaignf  al^d  8ra  inclioed  to  believeihat  the  suocasa 
of  some  others  has  prompted  him  to  this  aadartakiag.  Hoawvtr  as 
the  device  is  harmws^  aQfd  avea  taB49<to  ppoaiola  popilur  knoavle' 
we  cannot  object  to  k.  Mr.  Cax*s  hook  will  aarva  as  a  good  faa 
dispensatory,  and.  the  madical  informatiqniwhich  is«ca|terad  thm 
ity  will  at  least  do  no  harm :  thif  wa  ibink  caameadaliah^noag 

We  ought  to  add  that  Ur.Xk«'p  MKwalOry  b  ai  GloaccBtar  wbeia 
thisbo^kiispriatad.  i 
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Amr.SS*'--i<  LeUer  en  Vacdndiiifk,  erihePr&pfieigpf  inoet^aftnf 
tnfgmtifot  Qnc^Pox,  amsidered;  addressed  t<i  ii&se  fthme  EjT* 
4mpk  fMtf  influence  the  infermr  Ordirs.    By  7.  fF.  If'adlejf, 

.  Surgeon'  8vo.  Muvray.  '  '         - 

MR.  WadWf  <k>et  nol  profess  to  «(tvfin€e  Mty  Hitng^  novcY  on  the 
iFScciae  diseaM  or  tbc  pnictiee  of  vaccinHiton.  But  h«  se^ms  con* 
■mnliouftly  to4-<>coraintii<l  2t,  from  ihe  tuccessfu]  re^uH  of  his  own 
cmperieiice,  having  in  conjunction  with  his  brother  and  coadjutor 
inaoettlatcd  many  hundreds,  and  not  met  with  iin  untoward  ei^ent* . 
Be  therefore  con^ders  it  his  duty  to  recomndend  the  practice  to  onf* 
ire rsal  adoption*  and  has  enforced  his  opinion  by  argu men tsi^ which 
■yn  trust  w»U  carry  coavktion  to  every  unprcjodiced  and  well  dis» 
posed  mind, 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Ab.t.  ZZ.-^The  LaeU/U  Economical  Assistant  ^  or.  He  Art  ttf  cutiiig 
Mt/,  and  makifgthe  most  useful  Articles  oj  wearing  Apparei  mOAm 
mU  IVMtt;  explained  hy  tht  clearest  DireeiiomSf  and  nnmerous 
Engravings^  of  appropriate  and  Tasteful,  Pat^em$*  Bf  a  Lom 
d^.  Designed  for  domestic  Use.  I2s.  ^top  Murray^  Fleet  Street. 
)806. 

IT  cannot  be  supposed  that  w«  lioary-bea^ed  piiilo9i»pbefi  AtM 
lie  sufficiently  profidems  in  the  art' of  cutting  out,  tobf  ai^  to  cm 
tieise  tbe  pi?eseni  performance  j  but  as  we  know  ikat  pur  iwdcw  is 
koBoared  with  the  perusat  of  some  persons  of  the  softer  8ex»iie  ware 
vnwitting  that  the  present  performance,  which  is  the  production  of 
a  rery  sensible  matron,  shduld.  pass  entirely  unnoticed.  These  are 
times  in  which  no  lady  need  blush  to  be  an  <rconomist  in  cutting 
ami  ;  and  if  we  unsightly  reviewers  ever  took  a  wif^  we  should  wisb 
hew  to  be  one  who  was  a  pn>ftcient  iu  the  art ;  conscious  iiuir  our 
Ibndled  ^<itnif  would  not  then  play  brfore  our  door  k)  garments  as 
lagged  as  colts  that  have  passed  the  winfer  on  a  common.  We  there* 
lore  solicited  an  active,  sober,  and  judicious  housewife  of  our 
•e^aintance  to  favour  tt»  with  her  opinion  of  the  worfc.  That 
,  opinion  is  as  follows  e  The  most  usefirf  part  of  their  instructions  i% 
diat  which  tends  to  make  the  workwoman  an  adept  in  the  useful  art  of 
iBttttmg,oat  x^itkoutvaste^nn^  which  defines  thee;(urt  quantity  which 
tEe  dress  or  drevses  will  lake  according  to  the  whit h  of  the  material 
wkick  is  employed  i^r  the  purpose.  t>ingle  or  iftarrled  ladies  will  do 
well  to  devote  a  few  mornings  to  the  study  of  this  very  judici* 
ikusbook  ;  thepNtleiliisare  well  drawn  and  very  clearly  and  simply 
egiplaifred.  A  gtii  of  twelve  years  of  age  mfty  With  a  little  atten. 
fioD  perfectly  comprehend  the  essentials  in  the  art  of  cutting  out^ 
Nothing  requkes  greater  nicety  then  child-bed  linen  making :  and 
JIB  work  ia  more  pleesant  to  do;'  the  mind  ancl  the  aflecd'onsare 
chairmiogly  interested  whilst  tl^  fingers  are  emploj^ed  in  providing 
foft  the  little  sensitive  inDoccutscomfertoUe  bsbitimentB  or  elegaut 
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^corations.    We  cannot  select  one  part  0f  this  book  which  is  tnom  • 
useful  than  another;  thf"  patterns,  %vhicb  are  in  twenty-svven  p1aTe% 
are  all  good  and  plain, but  modi^nuneat^nnd  convenient ;  and  a  goo4 
workwoman  will  readily  accommodate  b«fr  scissiirB  to  the  variatio^t 
and  caprices  of  the  mcKl«.  t 

Art.  .34. — The  Cutter^  in  Jive  Tectum  vpon  the  Art  df  cutfwg 
Irki»d9y  jicquaitUances^  and  Relati4ms.  ts»     I»  Carpenter,  1808. 

THCcimtents  of  jhis  bonk  are  divided  into  live  lectures  :  IstJ 
THe  introdurtiDUs  and  definiti'Mib,  2nd,  Art  of  cu^ft/rg  acquaint* 
ances.  3d.  Art  o\  cufHng  friends.  4th.  Art  of  cutting  reUtion^i.  ^ih* 
first  lines  f<*r  the  Udle^.  !n  lht*se  lectures  are  ample  in*»truci)oniiy 
with  ilieir  proper  plirascs,  such  as  the  cur  pQignantj  the  cut  din'ct^ 
iUidthe  dead  cUt.Ac.  V'l- opened  this  book  with  the  hopvof  bfiii^ 
ent('rt«iue«l  with  Mimething  very  gay*  lively,  and  smart  on  tha 
prc'^eiii  m<dern  nii  nmTs;  but  we  were  obliged  to  lay  down  (hebiKdc, 
we.Hrie.d  bv  ihe  ti*cli«  UMiess  with  which  it  must  aflect  all  v^bo  ai- 
Unipt  a  perusaU  The  instructions  are  m>  destitute  «  fsprigbi^iHessor 
wit  that  it  1^  difllicuU  to  pick  out  a  paragraph  whicr.  is  worthy  of  at- 
tention. In  desciiliiiig  Uie  various  methods  of  cutting  wf»  exnatt 
thefonowiiii;  Hs  one  of  the  be^t.  *  From  what*  has  been  said  it  will 
be  ea^il}  andfrermKl,  that  \hf  cutter  signifies  the  agent,  or  ioflictoc 
of  a  CM/ i  nml  that  by  the  cuttee  is  meant  he,  on  whom  the  cut  is 
madv.  A  deadMui,  or  to  cut  dead^  is  that  moat  affectual  n>^bo<l  o^ 
cutting, '^^^ch  canmil  l-ttl  to  nrnkt  the  cnttte  perfectly  sensible  of  it: 
as  forimiaHCeto  stweMm/utfin  tke  faa^  with  a  look  partaking  «f 
iudjfertnte  emdwnttmpt,  andf  aa  he  appruuches  vitk  a  count^rnmct «/ 
anuiUatiug  humility^  to  turn  on  your  heeiand  $erkfor  amusement  <m 
the  other  udtof  the  way ;  or  to  pass  him  without  so  much  as  a  no4 
of  r^cogniidlion.*  Five  coloured"  prints  adorn  the  woik  for  the 
clutMdatiou  of  the  diHereat  kinds  of  cutt  to  be  practised,  and  if  tlia 
iet  study  of  them  can  givf  our  readers  the  smallest  satisfaction  or 
am^se  them  for  five  minutes|^e  mpst  own  that  they  are  much  muia. 
easy  to  be  pleased  thaa  our»elvos» 

AaT.  85.— ^filtfiiiYjf,  a  Farce,  in  two  Act$.    Reynelf.     1808. 

THE  peculiarities  of  an  antiquary  jifTurd  considerable  room  for 

^ridicule;   but  we   fear  that  the  author  hns  not  made  the  m<»st  of 

his  subject;  at  least  we  have  found  notbuvg  to  rejax   the  gravity  oC 

bur  muscles  during   the  perusal.     Perhaps  tbe  anthor  will  ic'toit 

^•thal  is  not  the  Jault  of  my  wit,  but  of  your  gravity. 

Aftt- 36.— TV  Rogat  Legend:  a  Tale.    ISmo.  5$.   Effinghaia 
Wilson.     1808. 

|N  this  legend  jnany  shafts  are  aimed  against  the  character  of  a 
eertain  iUusirioos  prince;  bat  though  they  ipay  have  been  di|)pe4 
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.  10  galh,  Ibey  are  shot  witb  .a  feebk-arn  ;  aiM)  tba  virtues  of  tbepeat 
personage  to  wbom  we  allude,  art;  made  of  too  stubborn  stuff  to  b^ 
pierced  even  by  the  slan4er$  gf  a  more  able  calumniator*  We  must 
bowever  expr^AS  our  abhorrence  of  any  attempt  to  debase  exaUe4 
characters  by  anonymous  defamation. 

Ast.  $T, -^British  Chronohgv;  or  0  Qatafogne  of  Monarehs, 
'  from  the  Invanon  of  J^utius  Cmsar^  to  the  Conquest  of  WHUam 
"  Duke  of  Normandy; 'to  which  art  added  Chronologieai  Tablee 
of  English  History^  from  the  Conquest  to  the  present  R^gn^ 
calculated  to  afford  Assistance  to  young  Students  of  either, 
SeXy  who  are  desirous  of  attaining  a  Knowledge  of  the  AnnaU 
of  their  Country,  By  the  Rev.  George  WhUaker,  A.M.  Do* 
mestic  Chaplain  to  the  Marquis  of  Lansdownd  and  Master  of 
the  Grammar  School  in  So^ihounpton.     ISmo.    Law.    }S08. 

THE  object  is  explained  in  tbe  title,  and  we  have  no  fault  to  find 
witb  the  execution. 

Art.  SS.^-'Melanges    Histori^ues   et  JUtertsirefj    par    JP.  £• 
Bamel,     hvo.     Symonds.     1808. 

THIS  Melange,  orRecueil  of  history  and  literature  is  in  no  le- 
pect  ftnferior»and  in  many  superior,  to  tbe  otber  nmierous^  works  of 
{he  same  nature,  whicb  have  of  bite  years  issued  in  ioa^s  if^m  tbe 
groaning  printing  offices  of  tbis  town  ;  we  tfaereforse  recomvett4 
k  to  the  perusal  of  tbe  yoong  masters  and  misses  of  tbe  Miioaabla 
schools  of  tbe  nelYopolis  and  ite  Wcinity,  whcrv  the  suidy  oC  tba 
French  knguage  constitutes  a  principal  part  of  moderii  aduca* 
tion. 


List  qfJrtieUif  which,  hHk  many  others,  mH  iifpemr  im  the 
next  Nwmber  of  the  Critical  Meview. 

Zouch*s  Memoirs  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 
Account  of  Jamaica  by  a  Goitleman. 
Transition  of  Boileau*s  Satires* 
Fauche-Bore^'s  Aceouoto  of  Piehagm  a^  Meifai^ 
Boyer  on  the  Bones. 
MacjiU's  Travels  ia  Tnrk^. 
Jervis's  Standard  of  tbe  English  Constitution- 
Kett  Smith's  Narrative  of  Major  Andrf. 
Tigbe's  Plants;  a  Poem. 
.  Wfltiamsoa'f  Mathematics. 

Tbe  Appendix  to  vol.  XIV.  of  tbe  Critical  Beview,  eontainmg  variont 
urticles  of  F6re|^  Literature,  with  f^  Digest  of  Litarfl^re  ^  Poitfcalbf 
the  last  four  months,  will  appear  on  the  1st  of  nei|  month. 

TO  comitsf^vjomis. . 

The  inaccuracies  to  whic(>  >^r.  ^imoM^s  neb^v  weia  01m  totko 
preapitation  of  the  press.  - 
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Art.  L^^Hutoire  Critique  de  la  Hepublique  Romaine,  8fc. 

A  Critical  History  of  the  Roman  Republic,  in  which  Work 
it  is  proposed  to  destroy  the  inveterate  Prejudices^  with 
respect  to  the  History  of  the  first  Jges  of  the-  Republic; 
the  Morality  of  the  Romans,  their  P'irtues,  their  external 
Policy,  their  Constitution,  and  the  Chftracter  of  their  ce^ 
lebrated  Men.  Bif  Pettr  Charles  Levesoue,  Member  of 
the  Institute  and  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  Professor  ofMo^ 
rnlity  and  History  in  the  College  of ,  France.  3  vols.  ^vOm 
Paris.     1807. 

THERE  is  nothing  perhajps  which  has  so  great  an  influence 
both  on  the  improvement  ot  individual  intellect  and  on  the  ffe« 
neral  interests  of  truth,  as  the  sober  exercise  and  proper  re^uia* 
tion  of  the  faculty  of /^oti^^mg.  If  lightly  employed,  and  injudi* 
ciously  directed,  it  involves  i^s  in  infinite  embarrassment,  im«  ' 
bccility,  and  misery.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  indu* 
ced  by  indolence  or  timidity  to  stifle  the  freedom  of  its  opera* 
lions,  and  bury  jone  of  our  most  important  talents  in  fruitless 
inactivity,  the  understanding  will  gradually  forfeit  all  its  vi- 
gor and  originality,  and  our  noblest  powers  will  be  overwhelm- 
ed by  the  accumulated  rubbish  of  unquestioned  authority,  and 
unexamined  prejudice. 

Of  these  two  dangers  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  latter  is  the 
most  fomiidable.;  it  is  certainly  by  far  the  most  frequent.— 
We  laugh  indeed  at  the  child,  or  the  rustic,  who  professes  his 
intplicit  belief  of  preposterous  facts,  because  he  has  seen  them 
printed  hi  a  book  :  but  arc  we  sure  that  the  convictions  of  the 
scholar  and  the  statesman  are  always  founded  on  a  surer  basis  }. 

App.  VoK  14*      •        .  G  g  * 
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Is  any  thing  more^ommpn  thm  fo  observe  that  facts  are  not 
only  admitted  to  be  true  as  facts,  but  are  relied  on  as  the  guides 
of  f^uture conduct,  mereiv  because  they  form  apart  of  hUiori/  f 
Anil  what  is  history  i  -  Not  indeed,  as  Voltaire  rashly  defined 
it,  **  a  romance,  which  is  believed  \"  such  general  and  indis* 
criminate  censures  are  as  hostile  to  truth,  and  as  revolting  to 
philosophy,  as  the  un^iistinguishing  admissions  of  weak  ciedu- 
lity  ;  bu  history  is  nothing  more  than  a  collection  of  faces  de« 
pending  on  the  testimony  of  men.  and  con'sequently  more  or 
less  entitled  to  credit  according  to  their  means  of  iilformationt 
and  their  willingness  to  speak  the  truth.  If  recurrence  were^ 
more  frequently  had  to  this  simple  definition,  we  should  at 
least  learn  to  postpone  our  decisions  on  facts  to  an  examination 
of  evidence,  andprobably  might  be  led  to  believe  that  the  com* 
mon  argument  in  favor  of  their  truth  **  that  they  form  a  part 
of  history  "  is  almost  as  much  a  cause  of  suspicion  as  a  ground 
of  implicit  confidence.       / 

Among  those  who  have  attempted  to  teach  men  to  think  For 
themselves,  by  a  bold  attack  on  established  errors,  M.  Le- 
vesque  holds  a  distinguished  rank.  His  enterprise  is  hardy  and 
difficult,  in  proportion  as  the  common  history  of  Rome  has  been 
long  and  universally  accepted,  devoutly  believed,  and  ardjcntly 
admired.  The  historical  facts  which  first  become  familiar  to 
our  understanding,  the  deeds  of  valor  and  generosity  which 
earliest  warm  our  hearts,  the  examples  of  honor,  patriotism 
and  friendship,  which  first  fbrtn  our  little  code. of  morality, 
are  drawn  from  the  Romsin  r<  public.  It  has  been  canonized 
for  ages  by  sentiments  approaching  adoraiioti  ;  and  we  cannot 
help  considering  the  present  author  in  the  light  of  an  avvocaU 
del  diavofo^  who  now  questions  its  title  to  tne  honor  and  ap- 
plause it  has  so  long  commanded.  He  aspires  indeed  to  tho 
characterof  a  judge  ;  but  he  is  far  indeed  from  the  grave  mo- 
deration and  impartiahty  which  authorise  a  loleron  decision  of, 
the  cause,  though  his  address,  his  acuteness,  his  variout 
ktiowledge  and  versatile  talents,  qualify  him  to  throw  great 
light  on  every  part  of  it«^  He  is  an  excellent  counael,  and  that 
love  of  svstem,  of  which  it  is  peculiarly  necessary  to  divest  our- 
selves when  we  wish  to  pronounce  with  fairness,  brings  to  our 
view  many  important  observations  which  might  have  escaped 
a  more  calm  enqui  ry .  He  comments  on  the  probability  of  (nr* 
ticular  facts,  and  the  consistency  of  the  entire  narrative;  con* 
fronts  the  witnesses,  exposes  their  contradictions,  attacks  their 
credit,  or  denies  their  sources  of  information.  And  the  mor- 
tifying result  of  his  argument  is  that  the  boasted  virtues  of  tht 
Romans  are  all  traced  to  a  period  so  little  known  and  au  otK 
t<*uiely  recorded^  as  almost  to  deserve  the  epithet  of  fsbuious^ 
whue  the  ai^sj  of  wfaicn  an  accurate  and  credible  narrative  luis 
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reached  us,  sire  distinguished  by  corruptioit,  tyranny,  cruel tyi 
'  every  thing  that  is  mischievous  iji  politics,  and  disg^ceful  in 
inanners. 

With  respect  to  the  witnesses,  it  would  be  unjust  to  con^ 
eeal  that  they  do  not  sutler  materiaily  from  his  cross-examina* 
tinn.  Livy  in  particular,  though  he>  like^  M.  Levesqoei 
thought  it  right  to  preserve  all  that  was  reported  of  the  early 
ages  of  Rome,  is  so  far  from  stating  them  as  certain  facts,  that  he 
frequently  pauses  to  express  his  doubts,  often  laments  the  de« 
ficiency  of  details,  and  the  want  of  authority^  He  goes  farther. 
In  summing  up  the  facts  related  in  the  five  first  books  of  his  tm-b 
mortal  work,  he  throws  a  doubt  on  the  whole  recital,  from  the 
defective  m inner  in  which  all  the  records  had  been  preserved* 
He  frankly  acknowledges  them  to  be  obscure  from  exireme  an* 
tiquity ;  and  hardly  disc*erniblefromsogre.it  a  distance  as  that 
at  which  he  wrote,  and  adds  another  important  cau<:e  of  their 
tincertainry,  the  want  of  letters,  the  only  sure  guardian  of  the 
memory  of  events*.  This  important  observatiun^  which  is 
alone  sufficient  to  rescue  the  discernment  of  the  great  historian 
'  fiom  the  stigma  cast  on  it  by  the  character  of  many  facts  related 
by  him,  may  be  consi  ^ered  as  the  germ  of  the  work  before  us  ; 
and  if  modern  conripilers  had  reported  the  .statements  of  Livy 
with  tlie  same  diffidence  with  which  he  made  them,  tiiera 
would  have  been  little  room  for  historic  doubts  on  the  early 
ages  of  this  illustrious  people.  The  good  sense,  however,  of  the 
following  passage,  and  its  application  to  the  chronicles  of 
other  nations  will  plead  our  excuse  for  laying  It  entire  be» 
fore  our  readers,     rreface,  p.  ii. 

'  To  establish  the  degree  of  confidence,  which  otight  to  be  grant- 
ed to  the  history  of  an  antient  people,  we  should  inquire  if  th  >y 
were  in  the  familiar  use  of  writins;,  or  if  on  the  contrary  the>  ba<f  uq« 
ly  slow  and  difficult  processes  for  tracing  their  ideas,  or  were  e\en 
unacquainted  with  any.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  hiNtory,  fur  a  pea* 
pie,  which  cannot  write  ;  there  is  nothing  but  tradition,  and  the 
character  of  all  tradition  is  to  cliange  in  passing  from  nmuth  to 
mouth,  and  from  age  to  age ';  to  confound  names,  timfs,  places^ 
•  circumstances;  to  be  incessantly  overloaded  with  rew  elements; 
,  to  lose  all  those,  which  formed  its  origin,  and  in  the  end  to  be  no 
mure  the  ssme.  Such'  i&  the  fund  of  the  history  of  every  time,  in 
which  there  was  no  writing. 


^  Qua  aleowlH^arlM  RomSad  eapUm«aiidmn  urbenii  lUwiani  sub  regilmt  pri« 
Ssam,  oonaaUbusdiinde  acdictttoribuStdeoeiDTlriaque  ac  tribonitcoofularibof  go. 
sere  font  bella,  domt  iedUioDee,qiiiiique  libriseaposai:  fs^cumvtlustaUnimu  o6a€U* 
tas^veiui  ^M^magno  etintrnaltoloci  wxctrnuniur;  turn, quod  per rar^  nrrtadem  ttm*^ 
Sora  iittHtfugr€,  unacHtt^iafufefh  m'^tnoruprerum  gesitnum  /  &  qnud  Hiamsi  qn# 
ID  pontificnm  aliitqoe  poUicit  privausque  ervit  moniiiiMnttm  inocniS  orbs,  rit^ 
-* ^ '^--    ,T,U  Uf,  !•  6.  s.  1.  '  " 

G  %i 
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/  The  Greeks,  the  first  people  in  Earope  who  were  raised  to  s 
high  point  of  civiYlMtion,  for  a  longtime  iliade  little  use  of  writing; 
or  rather,  they  were  long  ignorant  of  writing,  and  understood  only 
the  art  of  inscribing  on  stone,  ori  wood,  on  lead.  In  consequence, 
contiiMied  and  detailed  history  began  with  them  very  late,— aboat 
the  time  of  the  Median  wars.  They  put  into  verse  all  of  which  they 
wished  to  preserve  the  remembrance,  to  aid  the  memory  by  rhythm 
and  metre.  Their  laws  were  in  verse,  and  even  in  verse  that  was 
sung;  their  morality  was  versified,  and  it  was  len  presumptuous  but 
wiser  than  that  which  afterwards  the  philosophers  established  ;  their 
histories  were  poems,  and  it  was  from  these  poems  that  historians 
fipoke  of  antient  events. 

'  The  origin  of  wooden  tablets  plaistered  with  wax  cannot  be 
jletermined  :  they  were  little  fitted  to  receive  works  of  any  extent, 
and  still  less  so  to  ensure  their  preservation  ;  and  the  process  by 
which  characters  were  traced  upon  them  by  the  aid  of  a  sharp  in* 
strument,  was  rather  engraving  than  writing  properly  so  called. 
>Vhen  the  Greeks  had  at  last  discovered  a  liquor  proper  for  tracing 
characters,  they  still  were  long  before  they  procured  a  substance 
capable  of  commodiously  receiving  its  marks,  and  contented  them- 
selves with  rolled  skins,  which  they  called  diphtkcrte.  Herodotus 
inform?  us  that  theseskins  were  in  use  before  his  time,  and  that  when 
he  wrotCi  they  had  been  long  abandoned,  and  the  papyrus  preferred. 
This  was  the  only  convenient  substance  for  receiving  writing  known 
to  tbe  intients,  till  the  invention  of  parchment. 

'  But  the  Greeks  could  not  have  been  acquainted  with  it,  so  long 
as  the  inhospitable  Egyptians  rigorously  excluded  foreigners  from 
^eir  country,  and  refused  all  commerce  with  them.  At  length 
Psarometichus  acquired  the  dominion  of  Egypt  by  the  assistance  of 
a^me  Ionian  and  Carian  pirates  driven  by  the  weather.  His  ben«* 
fits  fixed  these  strangers  with  him  ;  and  he  opened  (he  entrance  of 
his  empire  to  all  those  Greeks  whom  the  example  of  their  good  for* 
tune  might  attract.  Commerce  was  then  established  between  the  two 
nations. 

*  On^  may  believe  that  the  papyrus  was  not  one  of  the  first  arti- 
cles that  occupied  the  Grecian  merchants.  Some  tinoe  must  have 
passed  before  they  had  occasion  to  be  acquainted  with  it,  still 
more,  before  they  could  wish  (o  be  charged  with  it.  Before  this 
merchandise  could  excite  their  attention,  some  curious  men,  with 
minds  superior  to  the  age  they  lived  in,  must  have  gone  into  Eg}  pt« 
This  happened  about  the  sixth  century  before  our  aerfi.  Thales, 
Solon,  other  Greeks,  whose  names  are  less  famous,  went  thither  to 
seek  more  knowledge  than  they  could  as  yet  find  in  their  own  coun* 
try,  or  rather  to  corrupt,  by  the  false  lights  of  Egyptian  science*  that 
purer  light  which  Homer  and  Hesiod  bad  displayed  in  Greece*  It 
wiis  not  till  this  epoch  that  works  be^an  to  be  composed  in  prose, 
because  there  was  no  longer  the  same  necessity  to  affor  J  to  the  me- 
mory the  aid  o/ metre,  it  was  then  that  Pherecydes,  the  master 
of  Pythagoras,  first  wiote  in  prose  on  subjeeu  of  philosophy  ;  that 
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Cadmus  of  Miletus  and  AcosiUHis  of  Argos  first  gave  the  example 
of  not  enslaviug  history  by  the  incumbrance  of  versification;  andthat 
Pisist  rat  us  caused  the  writings  of  Homer,  before  dispersed,  to  be  col- 
lected. Possibly  they  then  first  became  continued  works,  and  were 
then  perhaps  writien  for  the  first  time  ; — an  opinion,  which  at  first 
sterns  paradoxical,  but  on  fuller  examination  appears  highly  pro- 
bable. 

'  Three  centuries  rolled  awny  before  this  discovery  reached  the 
Romans,  who  had  no  communication  with  the  Greeks  till  near  the 
time  of  the  expedition  of  Pyrrhus  in  Italy.  They  had  first  graven 
written  characters  on  pannels  of  oak^  they  afterwards  engraved  them 
on  tables  of  copper,  they  painted  them  on  leather,  at  lengih,-they 
bethought  themselves  of  writing  on  linen.  But  people  write  very  lit- 
tle, when  they  have  only  such  inconvenient  methods  of  writing.  It 
appears  then  that  they  had  on\yfiuti,  in  which  they  recorded  the 
names  of  the  magistrates  for  the  year,  and  apparently  the  principal 
facts  which  had  occurred  during  their  magistracy.* 

He  then  goes  on  to  observe  that  even  if  these  antient  an« 
nals  were  much  more  detailed  than  the  state  of  writing  makes 
it  probable  they  were,  the  Gallic  conflagration  had  swept  away 
almost  all  mor^uments,  whether  of  a  public  or  private  nature. 
What  memorial  then  could  remain  at  thcearliest  period  of  writ- 
ing history,  of  the  infancy  of  the  republic,  and  still  .more  of 
the  kingly  government  ? 

In  fhis  manner  M.  Levesque  has  confirmed  and  expanded' 
the  observation  of  Livy.     Nothing  can  be  more  ingenious,  or, 
in  our  own  opinion,  more  satisfactory  ;  but  let  it  be  remeniber- 
ed  that  the  observation  proceeds  originally  from  Livy.     It 
certainly  affords  a  fair  ground  for  disputing  every  part  of  the 
early  history  of  Rome,  which  is  highly  improbable  m  itself,  or 
inconsistent  with  facts  better  authenticated.    Some  £ict8  of  a 
public  nature,  as  treaties,  decrees,  &c.  are  placed  beyond  the 
reach  of  doubt,  by  having  been  recorded  on  brass  at  the  time, 
and  found  so  preserved  in  subsequent  ages.     But  those  readers 
who  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  turning  their  minds  to  such 
enquiries  will  be  astonished  to  see  how  many  facts,  lom  uncon- 
troverted  and  unsuspected,  are  placed  in  a  very  doubtful  light, 
and  how  many  are  proved  to  be  absolutely  incredible.     We 
are  under  some  difficulty  in  forming  a  selection,  because  the  re- 
marks are  in  a  great  degree  connected  with  minute  facts  and 
uninteresting  details:  besides,  the  same  want  of  authentic  in< 
formaiion,  which  leads  our  author  to  question  the  received  ao- 
count,  necessarily  prevents  his  substituting  any  other.     It  may 
be  sufficient  to  observe  that  all  the  particulars  of  the  history  of 
Rome  under  her  kings  are  considered  as  unworthy  of  credit,  not 
only  from  the  marvellous  recitals,  which  are-  connected   with 
if,  and  Airly  bring  the  whole  into  disrepute,  but  from  many 
apparent  contradictions  on  the  very  face  of  the  relation.    The . 
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author  does  not  agree  with  those  who  think  the  duration  <»f  the 
tnonarchy  shorter  by  a  century  than  it  is  represented  in  the  ordi- 
nary chronologi>3,though  he  strongly  cxpo^csl he  improhabtliiy 
of  seven  succes  ive  reigns  in  an  elective  monarchy  extending  to 
the  period  of  4^6  years:  on  the  contrary  he  appears  to  be  of 
opinion  that  the  foundation  of  the  city  should  be  teferreri  to  z 
much  earlier  periody  in  order  to  account  for  that  perfection  in 
the  arts,  which  i-ome  of  the  public  works  of  that  epoch  ^provc 
to  have  been  attained,  but  which  was  certainly  lost  iii  the  first 
a^esof  the  commonwealth* 

The  invasion  of  the  Qaul<  In  the  year  A.  U.  C.  363,  isrela- 
tedatlitge — rhp  defcnceof  Clusium  by  the  Fabii,  the  defeat 
of  the  Romans  near  the  Alha,  the  consequent  desertion  of  the 
citv,  the  stern  immobihty  of  the  senators,  wailing  to  be  rnur* 
deied  at  their  doors  in  their  robesof  dignity*  and  at  first  mi*>ta* 
ken  lor  tke  images  of  divinities  by  the  barbarous  fu^,  by  whom 
they  were  afterwards  massacred,  the  general  resort  to  the 
Capitol,  10  which  the  enemy  find  access  by  tracing  the  steps  of 
a  young  messenger  to  Camillus,  the  seasonable  alarm  giv* 
en  by  the  consecrated  geese  of  Juno,  the  sale  of  the  city  for  4 
certain  weight  of  gold  by  Brennus,  who  would  have  cheated 
the  purchasers  by  a  false  balance,  and  the  expuhion  of  th^ 
Gnul's  at  that  critical  moment  by  the  arrival  of  iheir  fugitive 
army,  —all  these  extraordinary  events  are  faithfully  copied 
from  the  fifth  book  of  Liyy.  When  the  narrative  is  finished^ 
t|)e  critic  proceeds  to  observe  upon  it,  voL  i.  p..  281. 

*  One  is  stopped  by  improbabilities  at  every  part  of  (be  relation* 
Taking  eaph  circumstance  separately,  one  might  defend  it,  and 
present  it  i|s  onp  of  those  facts  which  are  out  of  ttie  common  order 
of  things,  hut  yet  ^re  not  impossible  ;  but  all  together  are  out  of 
the  cia&s  of  events  of  which  criticittm  can  adpiit  the  exiitence^  and 
b<'long  to  that  of  fablps  inspired  at  onjce  by  supersuiiun  and  naiionat 
vanity. 

*  From  the  rommencement  of  the  recital,  I  think  I  can  perceive 
•oachronisms  ip  manners.  Doubtless  |be  Homans,  when  conquer* 
Otrs  ofPyrrhuti  and  (be  Carthaginians,  ro^ghtcoiiceive  s^)  bigh  an 
ppinion  of  themselves  p$  10  believe  (hf  t  every  tbinif  ought  10  obey 
their  voice:  doubtleiSt  >*P*  of  their  aipbassadops  plight  then  inclosa 
tke  kiug.of  ^yria  in  fi  cirpje^  and  loibtd  Him  if»  quit  it  tili  bti  had 
givet;  bim  an  afisy^er.  But  how  poiild  the  ijiree  fabii, young  and  im* 
prui^eot  asthfy  mighi  be,$uppi>»e  that  a  powej^lgl  army  pf  the  Gauls 
wciulti  ol^ty  theif  (iiNt  orders  f  Coi:hi  such  h  prekupnplion  enter  in* 
til  th  c  haricier  pt  a  pe^ple»  who  had  iiiciced  been-powerful  bnder 
tht  ii  Kings,  but  wh'N  siiice  their  expulsion,  had  onlv  conquered 
fom<  «  t  their  nei^^hboursi  and  whicii  bad  ju^t  employed  ten  )ean 
in  iIh*  S(  ge  ot  a  t^wui  that  hi|d  easily  b^n  taken  in  the  lajiie  of  the 
mouaichy. 
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*  Another  fault  against  th^  obsertationof  manners,  is  the  tup* 
position  that  all  the  old  senstore  expected  to  bend  the  anger  of  the 
gods  by  dv'voting  ibetoseivea-todeiiih,  and  that  rtting  motionless 
on  their  curule chairs,  they  waited  for  the  blow  that  was.  about  ta 
strike  iliem*  This  self  devotion  is  not  in  the  character  of  their  age, 
8u|ierstition,  and  ci^n  patriotism,  which  sometimes  degenerate!!  in* 
to  sup<*'rstition,  may  introduce  enthusiasm  into  a  few  ardent  heads^ 
but  not  into  a  great  number  of  heads  cooled  by  old  age, 

^*  Can  Wf  tielieve  that  the  Gauls,  ignt'r.int  as  we  must  suppose 
them,  coutd  at  first  have  mistaken  these  senators  for  statues  of  the 
divinities  }  Could  those  old  men,  in  their  immoveable  state, 
repress  even  the  motion  of  the  .breath,  anJ  that' of  the  eyelids? 
Plutarch  here  abandons  Livy,  and  contents  himself  with  saying 
that  they  restarded  these  motionless  senators  as  superior  men. 
Bui  since  all  that  remained  in  Rome  received  death  on  that  d^p  of 
bloody  htm  can  it  he  known  that  it  was  the  senator  Pitpyrinr;"  wvho 
first  irritated  the  enemy,  by  striking  a  disrespectful  Gaol  ?  Piu* 
tarch  might  as  well  have  declined  to  copy  Livy  in  this  instance 
also. 

*  The  footstepr  of  the  young  Pontius  Indicated  to  the  *  Gauts  the 
roiad  which  he  had  passed^  and  taught  them  to  follow  in  their  turn. 
They  diii  not  want  this  instruction  :  for  Livy,  whom  Piutarch  has 
had  the  prudence  not  tf>  translate  in  ihh  place,  relates  that  aft^r  the 
voyage  of  Pontius,  C.  Pahitls  Durso  had  descended  tfom  the  Capitol 
to  offer  a  sacrifice  on  the  Qatrinal  bill,  and  dressed  in  sacerdotal 
robes  and  bfaring  the  sacred  things  in  hb  hand,  he  passed  thrc»ugh 
the  mi<lst  of  the  Gallic  guards.—  As  this  pious  voyage  was  made  ill 
open  day,  they  might  observe  the  road    taken  by  the  ponitff. 

'Lastly,  the  Gauls  mounted  in  the  night  time/  We  are  told 
that  the  sentinels  did  not  hear  them,  and  that  the  very  dogs  weri 
mute.  The  geese  consecrated  to  Juno  betrayed  them  by  their  criet^ 
and  the  fliippinc  ot  their  wings.  In  this  event  we  discover  a  mira* 
cle  :  tbeg<Mide«schose  to  reward  the  piety  of  the  Romans,  nho,  iA 
the  horror  of  famine,' devoutly  auurished  her  geese,  instead  of  eat* 
ing  them. 

*  1  will  not  raise  any  doi|bt  on  the  capitulatinn  made  with  Bren* 
nu^,  nor  even  as  to  the  g(dd  which  they  consented  to  pay  him,  par* 
ticularly  if  we  reduce  the  quantity.— 1  willftdmit  that  the  sword  was 
thrt^n  in^  to  increase  the  weight  of  the  baMni :  it  is  a  trait  of  Gal* 
lie  gaiety,  of  which  that  La  Hire  would  baye  been  capable,  who 
said  that  if  God  had  been  a  geu*d*arme,  be  would  have  been  a  plun* 
derer.  The  phrase  •*  va9  victis  "—woe  to  the  conquered,  is  pra§<* 
nam  with  meaning  and  iuspirtd  by  the  circumsUnces/ 

After  remarking  the  improbability  of  the  too  teasbiiable  ar« 
rival  ofCamiilus  at  the  very  crisis  of  his  country's  destiny,  he 
dius  sums  up  his  opinion  on  the  whole  accountj  p,  287. 

f  The  Gaals  took  Roiaep  and  retired  by  capitulation ;  this  can* 
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not  be  doubted.    It  is  too  great  an  event  hot  to  have  left  deep  trs« 
ces,  and  tradition  w«uld  be  sufficient  to  preserve  the  remembrancttf 
of  it.     All  the  rest  is  a  fable,  founded  partly  on  uncertain  tradi- 
tionsy  and  partly  invented  by  the  patricians*' 

The  above  passage  is  a  fair  specimen  of  our  author's  style  of 
argument  and  observation  It  shews  bim  as  he  often  appears 
to  be,  disposed  to  push  his  reasoning  to  an  extreme,  and  some- 
times to  weaken  a  point,  by  labouring  it  too  much.  The  re- 
mark which  we  have  printed  in  Italics  is  quite  sufficient  to  dis- 
prove the  incredible  story  of  the  senators  who  waited  to  be 
butchered,  and  the  other  arguments  are  as  ^^uperduous  as  were 
Ac  nincty.ninc  remaining  reasons  of  the  officer  for  not  doinjf 
what  he  was  required,  when  he  had  set  out  with  declaring  it 
impossible. — We  also  see  in  this  extract  a  disposition  to  flatter 
the  ruling  power  in  France,  and  keep  the  public  opinion  at- 
tached to  a  monarchical  form  of  government,  by  observing 
that  the  republic  was  a  much  less  formidable  power  than  the 
monarchy  had  been.  And  we  may  perceive  a  still  more  direct 
modeof  pleasing  the  vanity  of  his  countrymen,  in  the  eulogies 
which  are  here  and  in  many  other  parts  of  the  work,  most  la- 
1/ishly  bestowed  on  their  Gallic  ancestors.  And  an  opportuni- 
ty is  afforded  us  of  pointing  out  that,  though  the  Gauls  are  de- 
cidedly the  favourites  of  our  author,  yet  there  is  a  general 
disposition  to  embrace  the  cause  of  every  nation  and  every  ar- 
my, which  is  at  any  time  arrayed  against  the  power  of  Rome. 
The  name  of  Drrnnus  is  supposed  to  be  a  generic  term  for  a 
captain,  andnot  the  name  ot  an  individual,  otherwise  the  vic- 
torious chief,  who  is  so  designated  by  the  Roman  writers, 
would  probably  have  been  the  prominent  hero  of  these  volumes : 
but  Hannibal,  Viriatus,  Spartacus,  all  in  short  who  arc 
found  in  arms  resisting  the  republic,  are  mentioned  with  a  de« 
pree  of  esteem  and  partiality,  for  which  they  appear  to  be  less 
iiiHebted  to  their  respective  merits,  than  to  the  aversion  enter* 
tained  by  the  historian  against  their  haughty  foe. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  second  runic  war,  «ve  find 
the  evidence  clearer,  and  the  narration  more  intelligible.    The 

Suestionable  reports  which  were  inserted  in  it  by  the  pride  of 
Lome  bear  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  general  mass  ofevcnts, 
and  the  *  sage  Polybius'  will  always  secure  us  from  serious 
error.  The  whole  scries  'of  events  from  this  period  to  that  of 
the  civil  wars  is  related  in  the  present  work  with  equal  spirit 
and  judgment ;  and  few  portions  of  history  are  more  abundant 
in  entertainment,  interest,  and  instruction.  The  character  of 
the  Carthaginian  commonwealth  is  successfully  vindicated 
from  many  of  the  dreadful  imputations  cast  on  it  by  the  Roman 
bistori4ns,  from  whom  alone  we  have  tak^n  our  reports  gf  ^ut 
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powerful  adversary.  The  progress  of  Hannibal  is  traced  with 
the  most  partial  admiration,  and  we  cannot  forbear  transcribing 
the  observationa on  the  battle  of  Cannx,  for  the  sake  of  the 
curious,  though  endless,  speculations^  to  which  it  naturally 
gives  birth.    Vol.  ii.  p.  ii6. 

*  After  tbe'batfle,  Maharbal  said  to  him,  **  Do  you  know  what 
you  have  gained  f  In  five  days,  you  will  sup  at  the  capitol.  Go 
with  the  cavalcy,  and  arrive,  before  you  are  known  to  be  tm  the 
march*"  Hannibal  praised  the  counsel  of  Maharbal,  but  added 
that  it  required  time  to  reflect  on  it.  Maharbal  replied,  ^*  Tha 
gods  have  not  given  every  thing  to  all  men.  You,  Hannibal, 
know  how  to  conquer*   but  not  how  to  take  advantage  ot  a  victi>-^ 

ry." 

*  Polybios  says  that  on  hearing  of  (he  fatal  battle  of  Cannae,    the 
Romans   themselves  thought  their  power  destroyed,  and  that,  m  ' 
their  consternation,  they  expected  Hannibal  every  moment. 

'  If  then  ha  had  arrived  at  the  same  time  with  the  dreadful  report, 
before  the  senate  had  bad  time  to  deliberate,  at  the  tinie  when 
the  citiseus  wished  to  fly,  and  it  was  necessary  to  place  guards  at  tha 
gates  to  prevent  theic  departure;  if  be  had  nhewn  hirosell  at  tho 
gates  of  Rome,  when  she  heard  that  sire  had  no  .longer  an  aritoy, 
who  can  believe  that  those  gates  would  have  been  shut  against  him  I 
Vi^ho  could  have  prevented  bis  entrance  ?  Would  it  be  prevented  by 
those  old  men  who  composed  the  senate,  who  wtiuld  have  had  no 
time  for  concert,  or  union  of  counsel  ?  Or  by  the  people  without 
chiefs,  without  arms,  and  plunged  in  depression  ? — Ami  ifllannibai 
had  once  boe'u  master  of  Rome,  who  could  have  chased  him  froia 
it,  wh«n  he  had  dispersed  the  sei»ators :  when  the  piquets  had  invested 
the  forum,  and  prevented  the  assembling  of  the  people;  when  tho 
least  project  of  insurrection  would  have  been  punished  with  death; 
when  the  allies  would  have  declared  for  the  conqueror ;  when  the 
majority  of  them,  knowing  the  weight  of  (he  Roman  yoke,  and  not 
yet  knowing  that  of  Carthage,  would  have  thought  their  liberty  re- 
covered ?  Astonishment  would  have  begun  the  work ;  the  politic 
caresses  of  Hannibal  would  have  completed  it;  time  would  have 
consolidated  it,  if  the  conquerors  had  acted  with  prudence.  We 
may  believe  then  that  Maharbal  was  not  mistaken!  and  that  Hanni- 
bal knew  not  how  to  take  advantage  of  victory.  Whatever  may  be 
said  of  the  great  character  of  the  Romans,  thr  people  are  every  where 
the  same  ;  conjunctures  only  m.-^ke  the  difference.  They  are  haugh* 
ty,  when  circumstances  gave  them  agreatidea  of  their  power  and  in- 
spire them  with  enthusiasm  :  they  are  base,  when  circumstances 
only  leave  them  the  impression  of  their  weakness.  Florus  perhaps 
has  only  transmitted  to  us  the  opinion  of  the  most  judicious  Romans, 
when  he  has  not  feared  to  affirm,  without  any  hesitation,  that  the 
day  of  Cannes  would  have  bfen  the  last  of  Rome,  if  Haiinibal  had 
Understood  how  to  take  advantage  Of  victory,  as  well  as  how  to  con- 
quer. Livy  had  also  said  chat  it  was  general ly4>elieved  that  the 
jelay  of  a  single  day  had  saved  the  lepobiic,   .  iJ  .1  .*  Th«  Roman 
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-Dame  w<5uM perhaps  have  ceased  to  be.  Italy,  divided  into  snilafl 
stbtes,  would  not  bavi*  been  one  power,  6r.  nniled  under  the  denomi« 
na' ion  of  Carthage,  it  would  have  become  a  Carthaginian  powenatid 
the  whole  history  of  Larope,  fn»ni  that  e|>och  to  our  own  limes,  would 
iave  been  very  different  from  what  it  is.  Perhaps  this  part  of  tbi 
MForid  would  n<»l  yet  have  been  civilised  ;  perhaps  its  civili&alion« 
its  sciences,  and  its  arts  wouW  have  been  different ;  for  it  received 
every  ihing^  originally  from  the  Romans^  wbo  had  received  every 
thing  from  ibe  Greeks/ 

This  concluding  sentence,  is  considerably  at  variance  with  ao 
opinion  which  is  cLsewhcre  expressed  by  the  author,  of  the  h»gh 
degree  of  civilization  which  the  rival  people  had  attained  atthe 
t|ii  c  of  its  destruction.  And  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  for 
inDagining 'hat  so  great  a  maiitime  power  as  Qarthage  would 
not  nave  established  a  constant  intercourse  with  Greece,  at  that 
time  the  niost<!uhivate<l  nation  on  earth.  The  great  difl^rence 
in  the  result  would  probably  have  been  the  more  general  dif* 
fusion  of  a  commercial  spirit^  and  a  great  diminution  of  the 
dieadful  trade  of  war. 

We  cannot  take  a  final  leave  of  the  bloody  field  of  Canna^ 
without  extracting  a  short  but  very  striking  passage,  in  which 
'areluct;»nt  homage  is  paid  to  the  magnanimity  of  the  Roman 
senate.  Every  one  Knows  that  the  calamity  wa--  occasioned 
by  the  rashness  of  Tcrcntius  Varro,  the  plebeian  consul,  wh« 
had  obtained  that  dignity  by  the  lowest  arts  of  popularity.  He 
sav.d  himself  in  the  hour  of  defeat  with  difficulty,  at  the  head 
of  a  srnall  body  of  men  ;  his  colleague,  -ffimilius  Pa  ilutf»  the 
favourite  ol  the  senate,  wis  amoni;  the  slain.  But  that  august 
body  disdained  to  reproach  the  unhappy  survivor,  and  bis 
return  to  the  city,  whose  existence  he  had  endangered,  is  thus 
related;  Vol,  ii.p.  123I 

«  The  consul  was  called  {o  Rome.  He  had  left  the  city  with  tiie 
ficclamations  of  the  populace,  and  his  colleague  had  alone  received 
honors  on  the  part  of  the  benaic.  The  same  senators,  after  a  defeat 
vhich  he  had  drawn  upon  himself,  thought  themselves  bound  to  res« 

fiect  ill  him  both  his  inisfurtune  and  the  dignity  of  the  only  magis* 
.ri»te  ihHi  Rome  had  preserved,  Jb^y  went  forth  to  mi'el  bim, 
and  thanked  him  for  not  having  despaired  of  the  solely  of  the  repub* 
lie.' 

When  M.  Levesoup  arrives  at  the  period  of  the  civil  war, 
yhijch  ended  in  the  destruction  of  the  republic,  he  assumes  the 
tonie,  afid  writes  in  the  spirit  of  a  mere  party-man.  Perhaps 
the  late  events  in  France  are  by  him  regarded  as  parallel  to  the 
^evolutions  of  Rome,  and  he  may  think  that  his  defence  of  the 
perpetual  dicutor  of  aatic^t  times  extends  to  the  iOimdef  qj 
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the  imperial  dynasty,  which  gives  the  law  to  modern  Eu« 
tope,  tn  relating  the  events,  which  paved  the  way  for  those 
faral  dissensions,  he  is  extremely  severe  on  the  Wcdkiiess, 
.inconstancy,  and  vanity  of  Pompey,  condemns  all  the  mea* 
•ures  taken  by  the  senate  for  securing  their  owh  authority, 
smd  the  permanency  of  the  existing  constitucioot  and  throws 
a  veil  over  all  that  was  suspicious  in  the  conduct,  and 
perfidious  in  the  designs  of  Caesar.  He  maintams  that 
originally  he  had  no  views  upon  the  liberties  of  his  country,  hut 
that  his  multiplied  attacks  on  the  senatorial  authority,  and  his 
continual  exertions  to  iniroduce  innovations  and  overrule  the 
force  of  the  established  laws,  were  prompted  by  the  most  dis« 
'interested  ^-ish  to  promote  Tne  unlawful  ambition  of  Po  npeyv 
to  whom  he  believes  Caesar  to  have  been  attached  by  the  ties 
of  pure  friendship.     We  cannot  help  thinking  these  opinions 

Sreposterous,  and  in  this  part  of  the  work  both  the  facts  and 
ic  observations  are  to  be  very  tlkrrowlv  watchf  d.  Agai  n,  w  hen 
-he  speaks  of  the  behaviour  of  the  conqueror,  after  the  battle 
ofPh^rsalia,  he  finds  nothing  but  subjects  of  unbounded  pa- 
negyric. The  addition  of  six  hundred  to  the  number  of  sena- 
tors, and  the  promotion  of  new  men  to  the  highest  honors^ 
are  discussed  with  the  respectful  delicacy  which  might  be  ex- 
pected from  a  membet  of  the  legion  of  honor.  And  in  speak- 
ing of  that  awfut  lesson  to  tyrants  and  usurpers,  which  was 
given  on  the  ides  of  March  by  Brutus,  Cassius,  and  their 
comrades,  when  private  citizens  assumed  that  authority  of  pu- 
nishment of  which  the  criminal  himself  had  disarmed  the  law^ 
he  has  no  better  ti^le  to  bestow  on  the  last  of  Romans,  than 
those  of  murderers  and  assassins*  Oi  the  usurpation  of  Caesar 
he  mildly  and  courteously  observes,  that  *  that  great  man 
wasfulK  sensible  of  the  necessity/or  chm^^tng  this  form  of  go^^ 
fanmtnt'  After  all,  his  laboured  justification  is  far  from  be- 
ing satisfactory,  and  we  realjy  thmk^  the  case  of  Napoleon 
stands  on  a  better  footing  than  that  of  Julius.  Happy,  if  in 
imttatmg  the  seductive  example  of  his  fortunate  crime,  he  had 
shewn  himselt  capable  of  the  magnanimous  policy  of  convert* 
ing  his  enemies  by  clemency.  On  this  most  attractive  feature 
in  the  character  of  Caesar,  we  meet  wiih  an  observation  so 
wise  and  just,  that  we  have  pleasure  in  tianscribing  it.  Vol.  iii, 
p.  220. 

<  It  may  be  said  that  Caesar  was  mercirul,   climugh  policy,  and 
that  even  this  letter  ^  proves  it.    Rather  let  us  say  that  his  policy 


*  The  letter  inserted  by  Cicero  in  that  finom  himielf  toiUticus,  wUcb  ii  placed 
the  elcrenth  in  the  ninth  book  of  hit  ppiiUes. 
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received  its  inrpretsionfrom  his  charscter.  It  wcs  because  his  heart 
was  humane,  that  he  thought  sound  policy  invited  him  to  humanity. 
It  was  also  from  policy^  but  with  a  very  different  character,  that 
Pompey  wished  to  triumph  with  cruelty.  Policy  is  a  noble  things 
when  it  counsels  a  noble  conduct.' 

The  summary  of  Csesar's  character  is  not  drawn  up  with 
peculiar  originality  or  force  \  and  the  writer's  resolution  to  find 
Dothing  to  praise  in  the  republic,  and  nothing  to  blame  in  those 
ivho  established,  or  contributed  to  establish,  an  imperial  pow- 
er in  Rome,  is  pushed  to  such  an  extent,  that  it  becomes  ludi- 
crQus.  Ma/k  Antony,  while  the  creature  of  Julius,  is  held  up 
to  ou/  admiration  and  esteem  ;  no  sooner  does  he  becomes  the- 
rival  of  Augustus,  than  he  is  represented  iiithe  most  degrading 
light.  The  triumviral  proscriptions  are  palliated  with  excessive 
charity.  After  enumerating  the  bloody  contests  of  the  three 
profligate  colleagues  in  the  oppression  of  their  country,  M.  Le- 
yesGue  most  feelingly  exclaims,  *' Such  was  the  series  of  ca- 
lamities which  was  produced  by  the  murder  of  Cassar," — 
when  it  would  have  been  quite  as  just  to  ascribe  them  to  the 
usurpation  which  provoked  his  death,  as  to  that  event  itself; 
and  when  it  was  impossible  to  doubt  that,  from  whatever  cause 
his  death  had  proceeded,  and  at  whatever  time  it  might  have  ar- 
rired,  it  must  in  the  nature  of  things,have  given  rise  to  the  most 
eager  disputes  between  the  patriots,  who  wished  to  restore  the 
commonwealth,  and  the  servile  followers  of  the  dictator,  who 
would  set  up  a  claim  of  succession  to  his  authority.  It  is  then 
asserted  that  the  monarchy  of  Rome  was  vicious  because  it 
sprung  from  a  vicious  republic  ;  ngt  because  the  minds  of  the 
emperors  were  intoxicated,  and  their  hearts  hardened  by  the 
possession  of  supreme  power  ;  nor  because  their  dread  ot  men 
who  had  once  befen  free,  and  might  resume  their  rights,  alarm* 
cd  them  into  acts  of  wanton  cruelty,— We  are  sorry  that  so 
able  a  wi  iter  should  have  been  betrayed  into  reflections  thus 

tartial  and  unjust,  and  which  so  manifestly  tend  to  deprive 
istory  of  its  powers  of  moral  and  political  instruction.  And  to 
prove  that  our  censure  is  not  lightly  thrown  out,  we  'will  add 
under  this  head,  that  an  elaborate  apology  is  offered  for  the 
character  of  Tiberius. 

•  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  pronounctf^a  formal  judgment,  oa 
the  general  merits  of  this  work,  after  having  so  freely  animad- 
verted on  a  large  portion  of  its  contents.  1  he  scrutiny  into  the 
early  history  of  Rome  is  most  ably  and  acutely  carried  on; 
and  the  several  wars  in  which  she  was  engaged,  from  her  se- 
cond rupture  with  Carthage,  to  the  time  of  Julius  Cxsar,  arc 
related  with  force,  distinctness,  and  animation.  The  appear- 
ance of  that  illustrious  person  on  the  stage  of  public  affairs,  ac- 
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companied,  as  we  suspect,  by  a  secret  adsiinilation  to  the  re« 
cent  circumstances  of  France,  has  given  a  false  coburing  to  the 
medium  through  which  our  author  has  contemplated  the  history 
of  the  civil  wars.  But  on  this  part  of  the  subjecr,  the  tes- 
timony of  numerous  historians  may  be  constantly  referred  to, 
for  the  purpose  of  correcting  his  statements ;  while  in  regard  to 
the  two  earlier  periods^  his  observations  wiil  be  found  most 
valuable  in  appreciating  the  evidence  of  many  facts,  which 
have  hitherto  been  too  easily  admitted,    ' 

The  whole  work  is  interspersed  with  frequent  comments  oti 
the  constitution  of  government ;  the  political  maxims,  and 
the  moral  character,  of  the  antient  Romans.  The  first  was 
unquestionably  faulty  in  the  extreme,  while  the  popular  antl 
senatorial  orders  had  opposite  interests,  and  undefined  powers^ 
without  the  possibility  of  mediation  between  then).  We 
should  be  naturally  led  by  this  train  of  reflection  to  consider 
the  general  nature  of  mixed  governments,  (at  once  the  mostde- 
licate  and  the  most  important  subject  in  the  science  of  politics) 
if  we  had  not  already  detained  our  readers  so  long  on  the  present 
article. 

For  the  same  reason,  we  must  decline  entering  at  large  in- 
to the  observations  on  the  political  maxims  of  Rome.  Indeed 
our  opinion  would  not  be  different  from  that  here  professed  ; 
but  it  is  here  perhaps  only  fair  to  poirtout  the  barbarous  state 
of  the  world,  as  afrbrdin^  some  justification  to  the  violence  of 
their  external  policy.  1  heir  lingenerous  and  impolitic  op- 
pression of  the  provinces  is  hardly  reprobated  with  sufficient  se- 
verity. 

Their  moral  character  is  unjustly  traduced.  One  great  mis- 
take runs  through  all  that  is  here  brought  forward  onthis  sub- 
ject. The  examples  of  what  Dr.  Young  calls  'doing  right 
in  stern  despight  to  nature,*  as  the  sacrihce  of  paternal  afltec- 
tion  to  the  sense  of  an  imperious  duty  of  a  higher  nature,  are 
quoted  as  proofs  of  habitual  harshness  .and  ferocity  in  the  Ro- 
man character  ;  whereas  it  is  clear  that  they  are  always  consi. 
dered  as  great  exceptions  demanded  by  extraordinary  conjunc- 
tures. 

Magnum  aliquid  dubia  pro'  libertate — and  the  very  natore 
of  their  transcendant  merit,  which  consisted  in  the  sacrifice  of 
men's  natural  feelings,  shews  how  much  those  feelings  must 
havebeen^  cherished  on  common  occasions.  No  comparison 
with  modern  times  can  here  be  properly  instituted,  because  no 
act  of  an  individual  could  now  produce  the  effect,  which 
tnight  be  derived  in  the  small  society  of  an  infant  repablic,  in 
a  barbarous  age  from  the  seasonable  sacrifice  of  tenderness  to 
patriotism  or  public  justice. 

Holding  these  unfavourable  sentiments  of  the  Romans,  M. 

* 
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Levetque  is  indignant lh>it  any  parallel  ^should  have  been  drawil 
between  them  and  hit  doumrymen.  Yet  we  dtiubt  w.iethct 
they  might  not  challenge  the  French  of  modem  timeft,  on  any 
oneof  the  rhreegroandi,  on  which  they  are  most  violently  au 
tacked«  Their  morals, 'though  of  a  verv  different  cast,  wero 
probably  not  much  more  open  to  uncharitable  interpretations  ; 
their  republican  constitution,  was  at  least  of  a  stronger  stnnd* 
Ha  than  that  of  our  neighbours,  if  we  judge  of  t4ie  duration  of 
both  ;  and  their  conduct  toother  nations  can  hardly  bethought 
more  violent  than  hat  which  ha^  lately  been  endured  by  S'-^it-» 
serland  and  Prussia,  Spain  and  Portugal.  M  Levesque.  hv>w« 
ever,  disclaims  all  participation  with  the  Roman  character,  a n^ 
devoutly  imprecates  on  England  the  curses  attached  to  an  ad^ 
miration  of  it. 

Diimeliora  piis,  erroremque  Ae«)^/6]Millum! 

.  At  such  a  time,  and  from  such  a  quarter,  we  accept  the  omen  : 
and  we  trust  this  prophecy  will  be  con^rmed,  if  ever  the  long 
anticipated  struggle  snail  arrive,  by  our  emulation  of  antient 
Rome,  in  firminess,  courage,  imion,  and  the  unconquerable 
iove  of  liberty* 


Art.  Xh-^VcrBueht,  uhtf  den  Einfiuss  Gahani^ken,  &!€• 

^n  Enquiry  into  ike  EfftcU  of  Galvanitm^  in  ascertaining 
the  fnjlatnce  of  certain  Poisons  or  Aledicinrs,  upon  tko 
Jrritabilijf  of  the  Animal  Bodi/.  By  Frederick  Piigetg 
formerly  a  Captain  of  Drago'tns  in  the  Austrian  Service, 
now  a  Feierinafy  Surgeon  in  the  Principality  cf  Hesse. 
8vo.     Darmstadt. 

HITHERTX)  We  have  seen  th^  eRects  of  gaiWantsm  applied  to 
one  branch  of  the  ^nimal  oecononiy  only,  and  the  subject  h^s 
been  familiarized  to  every  class  of  readers  by  the  numerous 
publications  of  those  who  have  directed  their  attention  tothia 
curious  and  novel  department  of  science. — Their  experiments 
however  seem  to  have  been  confined  to  th^  demonstration  of 
this  principle,  namely,  that  muscular  irritability  continues  £of 
several  hours  after  an  animal  has  ceased  to  live,  and  that  gaK 
v^nism  affords  the  means  of  exciting  this  irritability  in  a  moss 
de  tsive  manner  than  any  other  stimulant. 

We  know  that  all  experimems  of  this  description  have  su<^ 
ceeded  best,  and  the  vibrations  produced  in  the  muscles  havs 
been  8tron8:est  when  the  animal  has  died  or  rather  has  been 
)4Ucd  suddBnly,^  the  muscles  in  this  case  being  fresh  aad  vipH 
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90US.  For  this  reanon,  whfn  the  effects  of  galvanbm  arcto  be 
proved  on  the  human  subject  after  death,  those  misefabie  beings 
who  have  suffered  death  by  the  hands  of  thic  executioner  are 
generally  c  .osen,  and  the  success  of  the  experiment  has  been  aU 
Kxwed  to  depend  entirely  upon  their  bodies  being  submitted  Ca- 
che galvanic  influence  as  soon  as  the  fatal  injunctions  of  the  lavr 
irere  complied  with.  The  shocks  experienced  bv  the  am« 
mal  economy  are  then  brisker,  and  more  general*  thitn  those 
obtained  upon  a  subject  which  has  died  perhaps  in  an  hospital, 
ftfter  a  tedious  disease,  or  after  one  of  such  a  nature  as  to  ex- 
haust the  system.  It  was  natural  to  conclude  from  this  dif* 
ierence^that  when  the  irritability  excited  by  galvanism  was 
feeble,  the  antecedent  disease,  or  the  remedies  administered 
had  already  in  a  gre.it  measure  exhausted  this  irritability  : 
hence  the  galvanic  rest  might,  to  a  certain  extent,  measure  tbe 
degree  of  irritability  possessed  by  an  animal  body  at  the  mo- 
ment of  death* 

The  author  of  these  Enquiries  goes  still  farther :  he  believea 
lliat  galvanism  may  be  employed  in  order  to  ascertain  the  ef.' 
frets  of  particular  poisons,  or  of  certain  medicines  upon  the 
trrttabiruy  of  the  system.  With  this  view  he  has  made  nu- 
merous experiments,  and  if  not  more  interesting,  they  are 
unquestionably  of  more  direct  utility  than  any  yet  published^ 
The  topic  has  the  merit  of  appearing  before  the  public  in  a 
new  dress,  and  M.  Filler's  example  may  perhaps  stimulate 
tome  enlightened  experimentalist  to  apply  his  kfiowledge  of 
nchology  and  the  materia  medica  to  the  perfection  of  a 
branch  of  science  which  seems  co  prom>se  much  and  of  which 
we  know  too  little. 

M.  Ptlger  hadbegiHl  his  cateer  as  a  disciple  of  Galvani  by  a 
course  o([  experiments  upon  frogs  and  rabbits :  but  the  calami- 
ties of  war*having  rendered  great  number  of  horses  unservice* 
able,  and  which  were  afterwards  killed,  he  experimented  upoQ  , 
these  in  preference  to  lesser  animals,  which  besides,  were  leas 
analogous  in  structure  to  the  human  subject.  His  hrst  object 
was  to  ascertain,  by  means  of  galvanism  applied  immediately 


•  Aldinit  when  in  Loadoot  used  to  sSy  that  he  would  undertake  under  certain 
drcnmstaneet  to  restont  antmatioo  to  any  pemn  who  had  been  rxecuied,— Dr. 
SammeHii^  uoe  of  the  German  illnminati  fam  ouUtripped  tbe  modest  luiian.—* 
€aptrat«d  witkUie  tuooMt  of  aonie  puerile  galvmoic  experimente  h^  has  wntten 
« larfe  quarto  in  which  he  denies  the  touf  eztinutioo  of  tensibUUf  by  decapita- 
tion I  He  docs  not  leave  h*8  readers  long  iu  the  dark  as  to  the  meaning  of  this  ' 
arord  MentikUit^,  He  tells  us  that  be  once  bafgaioed  with  a  criminal  for  his  hesd 
to  be  deliverffd  after  the  executioner  had  severed  it  from  his  body.  The  doctor 
Sallopped  home  with  his  purchaan — irntability  was  excited  by  the  galvanic  bat- 
t^ry :  he  then  called  upon  the  criminal  three  times  by  hb  name,  the  head  and 
Ayes  immediately  turned  round  to  the  direotioa  from  which  the  TOice  came.*-* 
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after  the  death  of  the  animal,  the  influence  or  effect  of  different 
poisons  on  the  irritability  of  the  system*  In  this  view  be  ad- 
ministered to  a  horse  at  the  longest  practicable  interval  after 
feeding, — either  the  poisorror  the  remedy  the  eflfects  of  which  he 
wished  to  ascertain.  These  were  given  in  such  doses  as  were 
deemed  capable  of  producing  a  powerful  and  striking  efiect, 
either  instantaneously  or  after  an  interval.  He  then  carefully 
observed  the  pulse  of  the  animal**its  degree  of  heat,  the  co- 
lour of  the  tongue  and  nostrils— the  respiration — dilation  or 
contraction  of  the  pupils — motion.of  the  limbs — natural  eva- 
cuations, urine  and  dung^-^state  of  appetite,  &c.  As  soon  as 
the  dose  appeared  to  produce  a  isensible  effect,  or  when  it  had 
I>een  given  sufficiently  long  to  afford  ground  for  presuming 
that,  although  no  apparent  or  external  effect  was  produced  it 
bad  nevertheless  exerted  all  its  operative  power  on  the  irri- 
tability of  the  system,  or  when,  through  th©  effects  of  the 
Enson,  or  the  induced  disorder^  the  horse  appeared  to  be  dj- 
g— he  was  killed. 

As  soon  as  the  animal  appeared  to  be  completely  dead,  a 
part  was  immediately  skinned— it  was  generally  that  which 
covered  the  plexus  brachialis,  so  as  to  expose  all  the  nerves  of 
the  part,  together  with  those  which  bordered  on  the  fore  leg. 
These  nerves,   and  the  adjoining  muscles  were  operated  on — 
▼iz.  placed  in  contact  with  silver  or  gold  leaf  on  the  ope  side, 
and  a  plate  of  zinc  on  the  other,     xnese  metals  were  after- 
wards made  to  communicate  with  each  other,  either  immedi- 
ately, or  by  a  copper  wire,  or  some  other'metallic  conduotory 
and  by  those  means,  any  particular  muscle  was  put  in  a  state 
of  contraction.    The  greater  or  lesser  degree  of  these  ctflitrae- 
tions,  compared  with  those  produced  by  similar  means  on  an 
animal  of  the  same  species,   and  every  way  circomstanced 
alike,  except  that  of  having  taken  the  medicine  or  the  poison 
determines  to  what  degree  the  irritability  of  the  animal  has 
been  increased  or  diminished  by  the  effect  of  the  particular 
dose  administered. 

But  care  should  be  taken  to  commence  this  process  speedily, 
lest  the  nerves  should  be  unfavourably  affected,  or  the  blood 
dried  by  the  air;  and  frequently  to  cleanse  the  plates  of  zinc 
to  prevent  an  accumulation  of  oxygen,  circumstances  which 
greatly  injure  the  effect  of  galvanism,  and  lead  to  £ilse  and 
precipitate  conclusions-^for  instance,  by  attributing  to  the 
doses  previously  administered  an  apparent  ditninution  or  in* 
crease  of  the  irritability,  which  in  fact  is  entirely  owing  to, 
the  manner  of  operating. 

Ic  is  to  be  further  observed^  that  lean  horses,  those  which  are 
chiefly  kept  upon  oats, and  those  ^hich  feed  in  dry,cold,  orele* 
vatcd  situationsiaire  more  liable  to  the  effects  of  gal  vani$m»  tbw 
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Ame  that  are  fat,  or  kept  Upon  hayi  uttzw^  gras8>  rootti  or 
who  feed  in  1  ow,  wet,  or  marshj  grounds.  From  these  causes 
the  Hungarian  horses  are  auseeptible  of  stronger  contractfont 
than  chose  of  Friesland. 

It  is  with  reference  to  these  various  eon^iderattons  that  Mr* 
Pilger  thinks  he  can  estimate  the  greater  or  lesser  effect  pro- 
duced on  the  Irritability  of  horses,  by  the  difltrent  medicine^ 
or  poisons  il^hich  he  administered,  previous  to  his  killing  them|^ 
and  applying  the  galvanic  influence. 

The  different  substances  by  means  of  which  he  attempted  ti^ 
ascertain  the  above  in6uence,  were  arsenic,  corrosive  sqhl!'. 
mate,  muriate  of  han^n,  emetic  tartar,  orpiment,  cam- 
phire,  opium,  bella-donna,  watcr> hemlock,  cherry-bay,  yeW 
(tayus  baccataj  waier-fennel  (phelandrium  aquaticum),  aether 
or  sulphuric  acid,  vinegar,  sea  salt,  ipecaq^ianha,.  wine,  phos« 
pborus,  valerian,  vanilb^  &c.  &c. 

All  these  substances  being  frequently  employed  in  medicine 
as  remedies  and  some  of  theo)  acting  as  poisons,  and  producipjg 
dreadful  effects^  it  was  important  to  determine,  as  far  as  prictif^ 
cable,  their  respective  influences  on  the  animal  economy.  J  c  Wi^ 
perhaps  be  objected  thit,  in  order  to  ascertain  this  by  dire^j 
cxperunvnts,  it  is  necessary  these  should  be  made  upon  men 
and  not  upon  horses,  because  it  is  verv  possible  that  there  exists 
no  relation  between  the  hum  in  and  the  brute  (:reation  with  le? 
spect  to  the  origin  of  diseases. 

*  Iiet  us  »o|  calculate  basiily,  on  this  ht^ad/— says  Mens.  P» 
^  Witbuttt  dooM  tlic  simple  life  i»ir aniinals,  Ibeir  nudity,  th«ir  eon* 
atant  exptisition  to  the  air,  the  strength  of  their  nerves,  aiid  the  light 
circulation  of  their  blood,  modifies  in  them  the  varieties  of  disease  « 
but  iheir  diseastfs  proceed  originally  from  similar  CttUS(A9,and  are  of  the 
tame  nature  as  .those  ot  men.  If  the  state  ofthe  at  mospbere  subject 
the  latter  to  inflamnnitory  diseases,  horses  and  horned  cattie  ate  ha* 
ble  to  be  aiTvctcd  in  the  same  manner^  the  exhaUtion  from  marshy 
grounds  wijl  cause  in  thtun,  as  in  us^ inteNo^it tent fr?t:rs.— They  aiso^ 
as  ae,  are  sabject  to  /beumatismsand  fluxfi  ju  consequence  of  ob« 
Strticted  perspiration,  nnd  the  buoiidity  ofktabies^pioduces  in  horses 
glandular  obnt ructions  and  ulcers. 

(With  res[>ect  to  medicines;— spirits,  bitters,  astringents,  and 
^rtlhul  salts,  produce  the  same  effects  upon  horset  as  upon  men* 
It  is  not,  hawiver,  the  same  with  respect  to  poisons  and  narcotics. 
A  horse  wilt  stand,  m  «)ne  dose,  aid  without  injury,  nx  grains  of 
sublimate^  ten  grarhs  of  Hr<<enic,  two  drams  of  tartar  emttic«  one 
atmce  of  o|>him,  f<iir  ounces  of  Mfa  donna,  twe  ounces  of  wateiu 
fennel,  and  fieveral  otber  strong  vegetable  stinnilan'S,  in  isi)(e  doses. 
Bat  file)-  i^amioi  support  vim'gar  or  other  acids.  One  pound  of  con* 
0ttttlti§f»4  vliii>gBr  issuiS^ient  tode«iroy«  fcorse,  and  with  the  mo^ 
frightlial  syiMtcima  eC  agMiy. 
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*  Tbeso  exceptions,  hoivever,  do  not  preclude  the  ceasidtnitioBt 
Uiat  in  general  the  tffecls  of  medicine  or  poison  on  a  horse  may  be 
regaT^ed  as  analogous  to  those  on  a  man,  iq  as  mnch  as  in  ganeral 
the  difference  lies  more  in  the  quantity  given  than  in  the  thing  it* 
self.'  A.  greater  quantity  of  arsenic  or  of  sublimate  is  necessary  to 
^estroya  horse  than  a  man»  with  reference  to  the  dissimilarity  of 
tiae  ;  however  by  augmenting  the  dose  of  these  poisons  iherlife  of 
the  horse  is  ascertarnly  destroyed  as  that  of  the  man,  and  the  ac« 
companying  symptoms  of  the. destruction  of  the  animal  economy  ve 
of  the  same  nature  in  both.  There  is  therefore  reason  to  suppose, 
that  in  general  all  those  agents  which  are  found  decidedly,  to  aug- 
ment or  dimini^  the  irritability  of  the  system  in  the  one^  will  also 
produce  corresponding  effects  in  the  other/ 

TakiYig  all  this  for  grantedi  ve  shtll  proceed  to  consider 
M,  Pilgcr's  experiincnts.- 

I.  One  of  the  substances  which  appeared  to  have  the  great* 
est  effect  on  the  ant(nal  economy,  either  as  a  medicine  or  a 
poison,  was  the  wfntt  oxyd  of  arsenic.  We  know  that  in  large 
doses  it  will  speedily  kill  a  human  being,  with  symptoms  of 
great  inflammatory  irritation  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  and 
also  of  great  agitation  and  disorder,  generally,  in  the  functions 
of  the  nervous  system,  spasms,  convulsions,  deiiriufti,  &c.  In 
very  small  doses,  continued  for  some  time,  it  has  been  used 
with  success  in  intermitting  fevers,  and  sometimes  also  in  ob- 
stinate complaints  in  the  head,  in  cancers,  &c.  We  are  igno-* 
rant,  however,  whether  It  be  perfectly  correct  to  «ay,  that  the 
white  oxyd  of  arsenic  is  fret) uently  employed  with  success  fo^ 
internal  diseases.  Fowler -s  solution  of  arsenic,  which  is  the 
most  used  of  any  preparation  of  tfie  kind,  is  neither  composed 
oF  arsenic  itself,  nor  of  the  white  oxyde  of  that  metal.  It  is  a 
neutral  salt,  in  which  the  white  oxyde  of  arsenic  is  neutralised 
by  potash,  and  a ^  the  properties  of  compound  bodies  differ  ma« 
teriaily  from  their  elemental  natures,  it  is  probable  that  the 
effects  of  the  arscniate  of  potash  are  very  different  from  those 
of  the  regulus  of  arsenic  or  of  its  simple  oxyde.  We  cannot 
suppose  that  the  properties  of  nitre  (nifrate  of  potash^,  are  in 
the  least  similar  to  those  of  nitrous  acid:  nor  those  of  Glauber's 
salts  (sulphate  of  soda)  with  those  of  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid.  Why  then  should  not  the  effects  of  the  arseniate  of  pot* 
ash,  and  th5se. of  the  substance  itself  be  discriminatcdi  We 
regret,  therefore,  that  Mens.  r.  had  not  tried  the  first  of  ihts^ 
preparations  in  preference,  as  it  is  by  far  the  most  fcequentl]^ 
employed  as  a  medicine. 

In  tlie  way  of  external  application,  we  know  that  the  whitf 

^xyde  of  arsenic  acts  as  a  violent  caustic.  •  We  must  naturally 

suppose,  that  it  will.greatly  auement  the  ircitiibility  of  the  sysr 

tern.  Yet  a  horse,  to  which  had  been  givcD,atfinit»  one^raia  four. 
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times  a  dar,and  afterwards,  more  than  forty  doses  in  the  thirty* 
five  following  days,  at  the  end.oE  which  he  hadconsumed  three 
drains^  without  any  apparent  sensible  eflfects.  manifested  ^m  the 
galvanic  experiments^after  death,  very  slight  indications  of  irri- 
tahility— the  motions  were  very  fcpble,  or  rather  the  muscles 
were  merely  agitated,  and  the  effect  entirely  ceased  at  the  end 
of  about  six  minutes. 

In  the  case  of  another  horse,  which  was  treated  in  a  similar 
way,  with  this  exception,  that  the  arsenic  was  administered  m  a 
lesser  quantity,  and  continued  for  a  shorter  interval,  the  mus« 
cular  motion)  were  consid^^rably  stronger,  but  sfill  far  short  of 
those  exhibited  in  life. 

Lastlv,  A  third  horse,  received  in  one  dose  forty  gra his,  from 

this  little  more  resulted  rhan  a  slight  coHoky  aflTcciion.      The 

ne&t  day  eighty  grains  were  given ^  and  he  died  in  an  hour  afrer. 

Tlie  process  of  galvanism  produced  no  indication  of  irritability 

.  in  this  subject. 

It  IS  not  a  little  extraordinary  that  orpiment,  which  is  merely 
asulphuret  of  arsenic,  produces  no  effect  on  horses.* 

With  regard  to  orpiment,  it  has  been  administered  on 
twasuccessive  days,  in  dosi*sof  an  ounce  at  each  time,  to  an 
old  mare,  which  was  not  in  the  least  aflFccted  by  t.  On  her 
being  killed,  the  gilvanic  process  was  applied,  and  the  irri- 
tability ot  the  system  was  round  to  be  neither  increased  nor 
diminished. 

2.  Biit,  as  pure  arsenic  evidently  diminishefi,  it  should  ap^ 

tear  that  corrosive  sublimate,  which  upon  the  human  system 
as  effect^  nearly^s  destructive  as  th  «se  ot  ari^nic  \  self,  should 
i^roduce  effects  somewhat  similar  upon  horses.  Nevertheless^  ' 
a  horse,  which  had  taken  in  the  interval  of  fourteen  days  iiz 
grains  in  doses  gradually  augmented,  and  was  theii«killc^,  cx« 
hibited,  on  the  application  of  gklvanism,  a  verysrnking  de- 
gree of  muscular  agitation.  It  was  the  same  in  the  instance  of 
another  horse,  which  had  received  a  dram  ofit  in  a  single  dose, 
and  died  at  the  expiiationof  forty-six  minutes.  In  both  these 
cases  the  muscular  motion  was  continued  twenty-seVen  mjnutes 
after  death. 

To  whdt  cause  then  is  this  striking  diflTerence  between  those 
poisons  to  be  attributed  ?  If  the  arsenic  ha4  been  given  in 
one  large  dose,  or  altog^ther>  we  should  have  some  reason  :o 
infer  that  the  irritaiion  which  it  must  produce  wouH  have  t  -en 

■      ■ — -■■-'■'  ■  ■  ■.■>?!  I     'ii' 

*  (  %t  thii  occasion,  we  hnve  lo  repeal  o\ir  foregoiog  reiaarkt  v\z  -^Tbe  pro- 
pert'ies  of  compoimd  boclies  diiTer  et^ntUHy  from  those  of  tbeir  elemtnt&l  tar  .«, 
The  combiiuiYuns  of  sulpl.ar  with  metallic  subsivinces,  bave  in  genera  r9ry  tittla 
eifrctott  the  animal  ecuiKiJiy.  Thus  «thup<  «m*  ctpnabar  which  Are  9tuphM^ 
rr/«  of  m<:rcury,  arealmr>8t  inert  prepai  atioiiB,  whilitlie  «Ky^  M<1  A«i«UAiili^ 
nlu  are  Liiihiy  acuve  iuthair  operatfoo. 

H  h  a 
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sufficiently  stror^  to  destroy  the  irritability  of  the  sy^em,  and 
produce  that  indirect  weakness^  which  according  to  the  Bruno^ 
nian  system  is  the  immediate  consequence  of  all  excessive  sthno- 
lants.  But  as  it  has  had  the  same  effect  on  the  irritability  of 
horses,  whether  administered  in  large  or  in  small  doses,  at 
different  times,  or  altogether ;  and  as  the  influence  of  the  poi- 
son was  foondy  in  the  three  experiments,  to  be  only  in  propor* 
'  tion  to  the  whole  quantity  the  animal  had  taken,  such  an  in- 
ference must  be  inadmissible. 

3.  The  muriate  of  barytes,  the  influence  of  which  upon  the 
human  system  has  not  been  yet  satisfactorily  determined,  but 
which  after  producing  very  sensible  effects,  especially  upon 
glandular  tumours,  appeared  rather  to  augment  it ;  has,  ba 
the  contrary  appeared  to  diminish  that  of  horses.  Such  was 
the  effect,  whether  by  giving  the  animal  a  dose  of  two  drams 
at  once,  his  death  took  place  at  the  end  of  four  hours  ;  or  af. 
.  fcr  administering  to  him  four  doses  of  sixty  grains  each,  for* 
fburteen  successive  days,  be  was  killed.  The  movements  nro- 
duced  by  the  galvanic  experiment,  more  resembled  tremulous 
agitations,  than  true  muscuiai'  rtlotion. 

4*  We  know  that  horses  are  not  susceptible  of  vomiting ; 
cmeticsi  however,afl[ect  them  strongly.  A  aose  of  an  half  ounce 
of  tartar  emetic  waa  gi vien  to  a  hosM.  It  produced  immediately 
strong  spasms,  a  general  perspiration,  and  a  continual  obstruc* 
tion  of  breathing. — He  was  killed  in  about  an  hour  in  the  midst 
of  his  sufferings.  The  galvanic  operation  produced  consider- 
able 'movements.  Thus  tartar  emetic  which  has  been  ad- 
ministered  in  small  doses  with  so  much  success  in  febrile  com- 
plaints, in  order  to  diminish  the  irritability  of  the  arteries  and 
the  heart,  is  found,  when  given  in  a  large  dose  to  produce  the 
contrary  efiect^  on  the  muscles  of  a  horse. 

5.  Inanother  point  of  view,  we  see  that  camphor ^  which 
Is  given  in  nervous  affections,  and  malignant  fevers,  as  afi 
anti-spasmodic  capable  of  greatly  diminishing  the  irritability  of 
the  system,  appears  to  act  upon  horses  not  only  in  a  very  diF- 
/erent  but  an  unequal  manner.  Half  an  ounce  eiven  to  this 
animal  in  one  dose,  has  produced  speedily  a  rapid  pulsation,  a 
"straining  and  prominency  of  the  eve,  and.  all  the  signs  of  a  much 
increased  irritability.  Wheri  killed,  the  galvanic  process  has 
a  strong  ahd  sensible  effea,and  induces  a  correspondent  motion 
for  more  than  forty  minutes,  and  the  irritability  subsides  by  de- 
grees. '  Jt  was  nearly  the  same  in  the  instance  of  a  second  horse,* 
to  which  was  given  at  once  six  drams  of  this  medicine,  and 
which  was  killed  in  about  twohours  ahd  a  half,  when  the  cam» 
phor  began  to  operate :  on  this  animal,  ^Ivanism  excited 
permanent,  convulsive,  and  generally  rapid  motions,  rather 
Chan  regular  muscular  movements.    But  a  third,  to  which  an 
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otuice  wa«  f^ivcD,  and  haddie4  iitcoffis€<}uence  at  the  cxptnu. 
tion  of  five  hoursp  was  found  ob  the  "application  of  galvanisin,, 
to  have  lost  all  hit  irritability-^^nothing  fcut  scarcely  fWCftU^ 
ble  agitatuHis  were  produced,  and  these  entirely  ceased  m  aboufc 
•  twelve  minutes  after  his  death* 

This  variation  is  easily  explained,  aecordinff  to  the  system  of 
Dr.  Brbwn»  by  the  exhaustion  of  the  irritabilitv,  which  as  we 
have  already  observed,  proceeds  from  a  continued^  imiforiDf  AtA 
exccssiy^  application  of  a  powerful  stimulus.  The  above  are 
not  the  only  proofs  of  the  kind  furnished  by  the  experiments  of 
M.  Pilgcr.  When  he  gave  horses  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
wine  or  brandy  to  render  them  lively  and  spirited,  and  irhen 
he'kilied  them  in  this  state  of  elevation,  the  galvanic  pMToceta 
induced  very  stronjs  emotions:  but  when  aoch  a  quantity  of 
these  liquors  wasj^iven  as  to  produce  absolute  intoxication,  the 
musctilar  cedtractions  were  very  focble,  paerely  a  tremulous 
^  SDotian.  It  was  nearly  similar  wben  a  quantity  of  pure  dn4 
concentrated  vinegar  was  adiAiniscerod  ;  of  this  a  pound  waf 
SuflScient  to  produce  violent  erampsaad  spasms,  and  fatal  ef# 
fects.  But  if  the  death  of  the  animal,  so  produced,  r«  ofc 
place  some  time  before  the  application  of  galvanism,  the  irri« 
tabihty  was  found  to  exist  no  longer,  whereas  if  it  were  killed 
at  the  kcight  of  these  paroxysms,  a  considerable  degree  of  mus* 
cular  Hgitiition  was  obtained. 

6.  Oijunn. — This  precious  remedy,  so  often  successfully  em* 
ployed  ai>  an  anti(iotc  to  pain,  to  produce  aleep,  to  moderate 
or  !f'  pc^s  even  convulsions;  but  which,  given  m  large  doses, 
'  in<!uoL»  I  :tVra:;'>,  and  often  death,  produces  on  horses  a  very  , 
extsa  >^G.Mry  <=ftect.  On  these  it  appears  to  act  as  a  renovator 
ol  \  .  \'^ ^  \r\n  2L  great  degree  obviates  the  infirmities  of  age, 
ail  '>c  3 snmals  receive  with  beneficial  effects  pradigiousjy 
ia  .bbs.     An  ounce  at  one  dose,  has  been  given  to  ahorse 

V  .  s  blind,  and  very  much  exhausted«-*Iri  ahottthalfan 
h  ,  mc  eat  with  great  appetite,  appeared  lively,  ^d  looked 
^i]!^.::  7  about  him  at  every  noiae  he  heard,  prickinK  up  his  ears, 
bu^  i^^- yond  these  no  Other  efiiBCts  were  apparent.  lie  was  then 
J^illcd,  but  the  galvanic  process  only  induced  muacuiar  emixioii 
ja  H(tie  stronger  than  ordinary.  A  similar  experirpent  wa^ 
tried  upon  a  horse  who  was  young,  but  very  lean. — ^The  opi«> 
iim  greatly  increased  his  spirit,  strenj[th  and  appetite ;  on  this 
fuiiinal  galvanism  had  little  more  effoct  than  if  he  had  taken 
nothing.  But  on  a  third,  worn  down  with  su;e  and  labour,  tg 
which  anounce  and  an  half  was  administeredat  once,  it  pro- 
duced astonishing  eflfeets.  All  his  faculties  were  reanimated-— 
his  eyes  brightened  with  the  fire  of  youth,  his' jaws  were  br^ 
ced,  the  ears  stood  erect,  and  his  limbs  appeured  to  recover, 
their  youthful^  agilily  and  strcngth«*he  trotted,  and  was  io  . 
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every  respect  as  lively  as  a  young  horie.  In  thU  state  of -tcm- 
porary  regeneration  h^  vas*  suffered  to  exist  but  an  hour.  The 
galvanic  operation  produced  considerable  and  {ively  move* 
Ufic- 1«,  and  which  continued  very  nearly  an  hour  after  death. 

We  cannot  here  avoid  remaiking  that  the  aisertion  of  some 
writers  respecting  the  beneficial  effects  of  opium  employed  as  a 
coimTer  poison  to  camphor,  is  not  verified  by  the  experiments 
^t  M.^  Pi  ger  :  who  tried  it  not  only  upon  a  dog,  and  upon 
hordes  but  on  himself.  In  aU  th€»e  cases,  it  appC9i^  that 
opium,so  far  from  diminishing  the  deleterious  effects  induced  by 
excessive  doses  of  camphor,  on  the  contrary,  always  aggrava* 
ted  them,  and  in  the  case  of  horsed,  galvanism  produced  little 
or  no  effi  ct  after  dea<h,  a  proof  that  the  co-operation  of  these 
two  medicines  \'  ben  given  in  large  doses  grtatly  diminishes  the 
irritability  of  the  system. 

7.  Ifopiuih  produces  little  or  no  efl«ct  upon  horses  except 
in  very  lar^ic  doses^  other  narcotics  have  a  correspondent  or 
even  a  lesser  effect  upon  men.  The  distillation  of  bay  leaves, 
^which  upon  the  human  species,  is  one  of  the  most  speedy  and 
efliffjcious  poisons,  operates  very,  slightly  on  those  animals. 
Eight  ouiices  bave  been  given  to  a  horse,  without  any  appa* 
rent  effect,  he  was  then  killed,  ^^hen  the  galvanic  process 
produced  no  extraordinary  effects.  To  three  (uhcr  horses  still 
larger  closes,  fnearly  a  pound]  had  been  administered,  and  to 
which  half  a  dram  of  the  essential  oil  of  the  ^a me  vegetable 
was  added.  1  hese  doses  at  first  seemed  to  impart  a  .clegree 
of  briskaessi  and  a  keenness  of  appedte^afierwards  they  appear- 
ed heavy  and  inert;  this  affection,  however,  soon  passed  away. 
The  application*  of  galvanism,  after  the  death  of  the<>e  animals, 
fioouctn  no  effect.  This  is  the  language  of  the  author.  We 
arc  however  utKertain,  whether  he  means  that  thty  manifested 
^    positively  no  signs  of  irritability,    or  merely  that  the  doses 

given  produced  no  additional  effect. 
i         8.  ihesamewasexperienced  with  respect  to  teatet-hemtaci^ 
which  is  said  to  be  that  kind  of  poison  with  which  the  Athenians 
caused  the  death  of  Socrates,  ana  which  is  known  qaickly  to 
induce  the  death  of  men.     Eight  ounces  of  the  liquor  distilled 
from  this  plant,  with  one  dram  of  the  ej^seniial  oil,  was  gi^ven. 
to  two  horses :  little  eflect  wasprodiccd^'and  after  deaih»wthe 
galvanic  experiment  was  attended  only  by  very  feeble  move^ 
snents,  and  these  entirely  ceased  at  the  expiration  of  twenty 
minutes. 

9.  Belladonna  has  still  less  efficacy  upon  horses.  They  eat  it 
as  they  do  hay.  M.  Pilgor  tried  it  as  a  medicine  with  horses 
affected  with  indurated  glands.  He  gave  them  as  much  at 
weighed  four  ounces  per  day,  with  an  equal  quantity  of -.|^rass, 
lluripg  four  successive  weckS|Without  observing  any  extraordl^ 
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pary  ttkcU  Anxjous  to  ascertain  its  efficacy  in  very  lai|rt  do-^ 
•es»  he  gave  to  two  horses  ei^ht  ounces  of  the  roqt  in  powder, 
and  two  ounces  oT  the  essential  oil  Ss  fresh  as  posfible.  ,  Still 
no  efiects  were  apparent,  and  after  death  galvanism  produccd^M 
cxtraordi  nary  edect.  .        ^* 

10.  It  was,  however,  very  different  with  respect  to  another 
plant,  which  although  it  has  not  been  used  as  a  medicine  forth^ 
mmah  species*  has  always  been  considered  as  strongly  operative 
on  the  animal  economy*  viz,  the.  yew,  (#fl«K5  .^acq/ccar) 
Of  this  the  whole  of  a  young  tree  was  given  to  two  horsey. 
They  eat  it  with  great  appetite,  and  shortly  after  fbey  became 
feeble  and  heavyr,  their  legs  spreadas  if  to  preserve  them  froqi 
falling,  the  pupils  were  dilated,  while  the  ball  of  the  ^yes^as 
manifestly  contracted,  in  a  little  time  they  fell  into  coitvuU 
ttonsand  dted,  and  after  death,  the  galvanic  operation  |^6ved 
that  their  irritability  was  quite  destroyed. 

11.  Among  the  stimulants  which  were  administenedy  it  ap-' 
peared  that  gentian  and  colocynth  foot  although  given  in  doses 
from  two  to  three  ounces--the  former  duringseveral  successive 
days,  and  the  latter  once,  had  little  or  no  effect  on  the  irrita* 
bility  of  the  system.  On  the*  horses?  to  which  these  ^substances 
were  given,  the  effects  of  galvanism  on  such- as  had  taken  the 
gentian  were  not  in  the  least  extraordinary  :  but  in  the  ca^es  of 
those  which  had  taken  the  colocynth  they  were  v^eaker,  artdof 
less  duration  than  usual. 

12.'  The  flowers  of  arnica,*  the  seeds  of  Watef-fennel  (phel*  " 
andrium  aquaticum)  a  medicine  which  German  physicians 
have  recommended  in  the  last  stages  of  asthma  and  con^. 
sumption,  coiistantly  produced  a  great  irritabitity  of  the 
system,  and  the  application  of  galvanism  after  'death  excited 
forcible  and  loftg  continued  movements. 

13.  Valerian^  wl^ich  is  so  successfully  administered  in  ner* 
▼ous  affections  as  a  tonical  antispasniocjic,  produced ,  a  g^eat 
e^ect  on  those  horses  on.  which  M.Piiger  Inedit.  Thebnskf 
nessand  duration  of  the  movements  produced  by  gfiLvanisni 
were  greatly  increased  in  consequence  of  its  being  pceviouily 
giyen.  Those  horses  to  whom  three  or  four  ounce;s  had  beea 
administered  at  one  time»  displayed  a  very  extraordinary  degree 
of  briskness  and  activity :  it  was,  however,  not  found  accom* 
panied  by  any  symptoms  of  inflammation*  «    "^ 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  follow  M.  Pilger  throiigh 
bis  interesting  eiperiments,  and  we  have  to  express  our  obli^ 
fictions  for  the  serviccs^  he  has  rendered  to  science  by  his  pub* 
Tieation.  Those  of  our  readers  who  are  acquainted  with  th^ 
means  used  to  promote. the  diffusion  of  knowledge  throughouc  ^ 
Germany,  will  not  be  surprised  at  the  publication  of  a  work  ' 
•0  medical  science  from  the  pen  of  a  captain  of  dragoopp.    AU 
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rtiMgli  man^of  fhe  experiments  mav'cxcitt  fcclfngs  ofd^ifmifse^ 
lafioh  for  t^c  miserable  animals  which  were  thesuisjects  at 
them,  M.  Plljer  jieefms  to  be  a  man  of  more  ihart  orrfinar^ 
humanity,  and  trcquenily  expresses  bi^  'f^ct  a^  the  sufferings 
of  hit  victims,  a  regret^  he  assures  us,  which  was  only  atkvfw 
mti^  the  hope  that  his  lahours  tnight  perhaps  be  rewarded 
by  t  general  benefit  to  mankind. 


An,  III. -^Alemiiir^8'paytkutHfs,8^a. 

P$iuU€  iliMQin,  txlracUd  fron^  the  C^rrr^poMdokce  of  a 
T^avfll^r  miih  the  lute  AL  Carou  de  Betntmurckait^  im 
PoUndf  LUAuonia,  WhiU  Rui$ia,  .Pttenburgh^  Moecom^ 
the  Crimea^  6fc,  Containing  new  QhitrihtiioM^  on  tkn 
mHitar^  Fimer^f  Russia,  her  Finances,  ier  Memiicrs  and 
Cueioms,  4fc.  PablUbed  by  M.  D-*-^  Uambovig  and  Pa« 
via.     1607. 

'  IN  th#  jeac  1787/  says  tbe  fi^fit^r  in  bis  Preface;  *  a  powerful 
commercial  bouse  of  MMVMrilies,  uiiijtefl  both- in  buMH^ssadii  frtejid* 
sbipwiib  tbe  Ut«  M.  Ba^nmarchajs^  made  an  attampi  lo  realise 
aome  anciont  ideas  of  trade  with  ihe  soutkern  frontiers  of  Poland. 
Circumstances  presented  iiew  yiic/ifii^y  of  wbich  these  able  mer« 
cban&a  would  have  profited  had  not  a  certain  person,  iben  in  power, 
on  whf«e  cocperatioait  was  necessary  for.iht^m  to  depend,  mined 
by  bis  private  arrangements  hopes  which  ought  n^t  perhaps  to  liava 
been  founded  on  bis  well  known  cbaracien  Tbe  Editor,  of  these 
letters  Cannot  allow  himself  to  enter  into  thadetails  of  an  opemrioQ 
which  belongs  to  those  who  conceived  it;  buthei«abi<,  witlmnt 
imprppriety,  to  state  that  it  was  designed  to  have  brought  do^t^n  by 
tlie  bhieWr  into  tbe  Biaclc  Sea,,  all  the  exportable  C(»inmo(i:tiv«  of 
€be  Polish  provinces.  A  >oung  merchant  was  sent  to  ihir  spot. 
He  was  to  b»Te  established  at  Akermann  a  boose  of  ^ trade  to  be 
tintted  with  bouses  at  Constantinople  and  MarseiMe!).  Tb*-  object  of 
bisn^ission  was  frustrated  by  the  arrungementH  of  the  person  whom 
«re  jbst  meKtiofied  ;  wnd  be  tbenempki^cM  himself  about  other  ai^ 
fiira  wbidk  detained  hitn  severui  years  in  Polirnd  and  Rassia.' 

From  this  it  should  appear  that  tile  commercial  plan  propo# 
aad'by  geheral  Jorisafid  eomthiinicatcd  from  him  by  the  tra« 
Teller  to  the  house  of  SeaarHarcbaia,  of  which  we  hav^  some* 
what  of  a  detailed  accojunc  Id  the  last  letter  of  (bis  selectloni 
WhS  an  fd^a  subsequent  to  that  on  which  he  was  originally  dis* 
patthcd  ;  althoujgih'  this  also  related  to  rhe  navigation  of  tha 
Pniester,»nd  comafned  a  proposal  tor  the  astabnshnr>ent  ol  a  fac^ 
liory  ojr  wouMipiil  dfpdt  m  the  btoks  of  ^  EuxHie.    Putt 
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«f  4fle  design  of  the  puhtiea^on  Is  (irolyabty  to  sobAitt  tMs  pia« 
In  a  Te»peetaMe  maniler  to  the  cormderatioa  of  iNapokon  le 
Grand;  hut  Kow  far  his  present  connexion  With  Russia^  may 
enabfe  him  tb  earry  it  info  exeeirtion  ia  t  qtiestion  whieh  we 
cannot  answer  any  more  than  how  long  chat  connexion  may 
siibfi$it.  Thcic  is  no  question  as  to  the  ycry  weighty  a  vantages 
that  their  coi/ouests  may  draw  from  zpermaMtnt  aUmiiee  with 
ilussid/  3lx\\  in  his  pre  ent  want  of  a  maritime  force,  jchi>  iPerf 
j>hn  may  be  ca.culated  to  produce  some  of  the  mi>sc  important 
Jesuits  ^Vf  appear  in  many  instances  to  have  fallen  into  fa« 
tal  error  «>  rcspeoring  the  real  power  of  Ru^^sia,  and  to  haye  con- 
teir;ph>ui  her  Jts  a  great  rnilitary  empire  (which  she  is  not) 
rcglttcting,  what  %n^  really  posst-sscs  the  means,  in  a  eom'» 
tiiccial  view,  of  moat  materially  injuring  us,  and  yet  more 
tnaierially  benefiting  our  implacable  rivaV  Perhaps,  however, 
the  time  has  already  gone  by  m  which  Bonaparte  could  tak^ 
advamagcot  the/'/«ii>iVs  (as  the  French  politicians  s»y)  af- 
forued  by  a  Ru>M9n  alliance.  God  grant  it  may  be  so  !  and 
lha<  we  %\x\\\  Ml  futiiie  have  more  wi^om  than  to  f\sk  the  loss 
of  a  most  u^;eful  friend  for  the  acquisition  of  4  lew  rotten 
hulks. 

'Vht  work  before  us  was  apparently  publtshed  soon  after  the 
corrmcatement  of  the  campaign  inPoiand.  The  editor,  who  is 
an  exocllent  courrier,celU  us  he  has  omitted  all  that  part  of  the 
correspondence  which  related  to  the  governtiient.  of  Poland» 
because  in  comemplaung  the  alteratisns  which  it  is  about  to 
undergo  under  the  Napoleon  dynasty,  \w  necessarily  lose  aU 
Snccrrst  in  objects  so  remote  and  obscure.  *  The  fate  of  Poland 
is  ^oifi  ta  change,  and  every  thing  presages  that  a  government 
conformable  at  once  to  the  interests  of  the  people  and  to  the 
4rise  policy  of  chat  great  man  who  is  employed  in  ruling  theoo^ 
miA\  soon  re*joieeand  recreate  these  b^tftftitui  regions/ 

Theie  a  as  another  object  in  the  pnblication;  *  to  reasstm 
^llssse  who  are  afriiid^  or  pretend  to  be  afraid,  that  the  poesent 
ytdt  with  Ktissia  will  bedr.>gged  out  to  a  fediou*»  length.'  We 
must  indeed  give  oar  traveller  the  full  credit  of  having  discos 
irtred^  fiitesA  years  ;«go  and  upward^;,  a  fact  to  which  oar  poli*; 
ticiiins  seem  to  have  been  wiltuHy  blind,  and  which,  after  the 
^tal  experience  ot  Friedland  we  doubt  not  many  'will  still  be 
hardened  enough  in  thfir  prejudices  to  deny  ^  that  Rassia  u 
not  a  gr#«//m//i^<ffy;K>^rer.^Itisimpossible/hesays,'forRiis* 
sia  to  support  a  war  of  anjr  length  against  a  potent  nation/ 
This  assertion  is  not  only  justified  by  eventf»  bat  founded  on 
Che  most  self-evifient  principles.  It  was  mtde  at  a  cim^  when 
imevents  had  happened  to  iustify  it^  ^  a  person  who  had  uo 
iiKsrest  in  making  it,  and  acidressed  to  persons  who  had  doIih 
lew$  in  bilicvinjg  it^  atsa  rime  iflwi  ElM!«  vaa  in  perfcrr 
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feace  with  f  fanec  H  wril  as.E^/rUad,  and  wJien  thi^  W99  no 
jnro^pect  of  any  events  taking  place  to  entangle  her  ina  wMg 
with  either ;  and  it  w^s  made  by  a  person  whp.  bad  jiothiii;^ 
but  common  sense  and  comnaon  observation  to  guide  him  ia 
naking  iu 

*  Tbe  Haiftian  aray  of  the  liri«,which  is  described  to  us  as  being  *• 
numerousy.amo&ots  to  no  morethao  230,000  men  in  time  of  peace; 
•n<l  to  raise  it  in  lime  of  war  to  350,000 .  requires  cogj^derablo  ef* 
Jortsand  a  degree  of  severity  iu  the  levies  of  recruiut  so  great  aato  be 
eatremely  inconvenient  and  not  quite  safe.  I  know  that  in  war-Dnee^ 
Sbej  can  add  to  these  forces  about  100,000.  animali,  equally  base 
and  fer^cioQSy  who  are  united  under  the  iiaroes  of  Cossacks,  CaU 
jBUcks^.Tartar^,  &c.  I  know  that  these  wretches,  withot>t  clothes; 
without  arms,  and  without  pay,  abandon  themselves  to  massacre, 
.  and  pillage,  and  rendef  (heir  names  to  a  certain  degree  tcrmidable 
Ijf  burning -womeni  children,  and  old  men.  But  besides  that  the 
peasantry  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  exterminate  these  savage  hord^, 
'  and  to  save  sovereigns  the  trouble  of  sending  regular  forces  to  sob* 
^oe  thfit),  it  is  imposMble  to  place  ai)y  real  confidence  in  men  whom 
yon  do  not  pay/-^^  I  cannot  consent  to  Yatoe  such  a  militia  as  this 
according  to  their  number^  and,  if  1  allowed  them  for  aneqniVar 
lent  to  half  the  same  number  of  iregiilars  (a  calcalation  very  much 
ii>  their  favour)  I  should  m^e  the  Russian  army  in  time  of  war 
•mount  only  to  400,000,spread  over  a  let  riiory  as  «ic  tensive  as  all  tbe 
Te^t  of  Europe,  and  having  to  defend  it  against  the  Polea^  tbe  Tark% 
^the- Persians,  the  Swedes,  and  the  Attstrianii}  all  of  whom  are  the  a^ 
tarai  enemies  of  .Russia*^ 

Added  U>  thi3  deficiency  of  nambers*  the  unparQlltltil^  oor* 
nqytien  in  all  ranks  of  officers  and  all  departments  of  offioe^ 
ainl  the  now-acknowledged  imbecility  or  a  semt-barbaroai 
government,  will  serve  to  complete  the  picture  of  tlie  Rusaian 
army ;  and,  if  such  were  its  situation  in  the  latter  years  of 
Catherine,  can  we  imagine  that  things  have  been  much  amend- 
ed during  the  administrations  of  Paul  and  Alexander  \  Nevev* 
ibeless  we  know  some  people  who^  after  reading  such  an  ac» 
count  of  this,  will,  cuntinue  to  say,*  The  Russians  were  not 
heatenatFricdIand.  The  peace  of  Tilsit  was  not  a  compuk 
sory  measure,  but  a  Voluntary  sacrifice  of  the  liberties  of  j£u«> 
xope.' 

The  recent  events  in  Spain,  have  raised  hopes  which  (what* 
ever  may  be  their  termination)  are  at  least  better  founded  thaa 
nny-which  we  have -built  on  the  mighty  armaipents  of  imperial 
l^ussia.    if  freedom  ever  visits  Europe  agaio;  she  will  comc^ 

^  nji       -  ■  ■  —  ■      ■  ■■ ...  .  .  »^ 

«  Ws  vfliiture  to  use  tlie  worA  « <  ttnparalleled,''  notwUl)stiodio(  the  recent  e»» 
Slic^«na'ms4e  IB  our;aiiUU|y  d«>jparlSQeots.. 
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•  not  from  the  ndrth,  nor  from  the  west,  nor  from  the  east, 
bar  from  the.  snuth/ 

On  other  points  the  correspondence'  of  our  traveller  is  cer- 
tainly very  entertaining-  •  H  «  remarks  are  not  often  particu* 
larly  profound;  but  they  are  gcneralty  dictated  by  good  sense; 
and'thcjr  are  adorned  wi'h  a  greai  deal  of  that  vivacity  anil 
sprightlinessy  which,  though  very  distinct  from  humour^  ren- 
der the  French  style  of  nairative  so  peculiarly  attractive.  As 
a  book  of  travels,  it  possesses  one  great. disadvantage^  that  of 
having  been  written  from  fifteen  to  twenty  }ears  ago.  The 
very  natural  curiosity  of  mankind  which  contributes  to  delugiB 
the  presK  wiih  works  of  that  description  feeds  only  on  novel tf, 
an'l  is  ill  satisfied  ^>iith  any  hut  the  very  latent  accounts  of  peo- 
ple and  places.'  Key slcr*s  travels  are  mueh  better  worth  read. 
ing  than  Sir  John  Carr's.  Yet  the  former  are  almost  forgou 
ten.  while  the  Utter  are  hardly  to  be  procured  at  the  circulating 
libraries  from  the  number  of  applications. 

After  describing  the  inns  of  Poland,  and  the  persons  ani 
manners  of  the  beastly  Jews  who  keep  themi  all  which  the  rea* 
,  4ieT  will  doubtless  remember  to  have  met  ^  ith  in  Mr.  Burnett*^ 
^  late  account  of  that  country,  our  traveller  gives  a  tew  sketches 
of  I  he  Polish  character,  its  habitual  indolence,  good-nature^ 
and  ind^ision.  He  hasjust  given  some  account  of  Grodno^ 
'  the  ugliest  and  dirtiest  of  ailgreat  towns  ^  and  then  proceeds  ;  - 

*-A»  for  Wilna  it  is  quite  a  d'ffi'rent  thing;  the  town  is  much  lar- 
gr*r,  bNter   built,  and  conuins  a   iium<*rous   and   selict  society* 
Many  rich  proprieltirs  either  retire  to  that  place  or  frequ -nlly   vi- 
sit it  and  enrich  it  by  their  residence  or  their   visits.     Wh^o.  Prince 
Radsivii  Palatine  of  Wiina  comes  there,  or  passes  through  it  at  the 
time  of  the  contracts,  he  is  foliowea  by  4,  or  5,000  men  for  his  es- 
cort. J  have  elsewhere  spoken  to  you  uf  the  origmHiiiies  ot  ihis  sin^ 
gular  Sarmatian(tvholnyou  must  not  Conf  )un(l  with  Prince  Michael 
Radsivil)  Castellan  of  Wilna,  an  amiable,  p()lishid,  and  eniii;htened 
man,  moreover  the  father  of  a   numerous  *ind    charming  family. 
*T^t  tutatinc  possesses   immense  richts,  the  employment  of  which 
.    once  scattered  plenty  over  the  town  and  its  environs  ;iiow,  unfor- 
tunately^ his  afTuirs  are  all  in  disorder,  <ind  will  t<>  all.appearancet 
long  remain  so.     Some  years  Hgo  a  proposal  was  made  hfm  to  clear 
eff  all  bis  enormous  debts  by  the  fethng  of  ont  of  bis  mobt  incon^ider- 
able  forests  ;  he  had  consented  to  it,  but    recalled  bis  consent  on 
deliberati  m.    *  What  will  bemme  of  the  bears  ?'  said  he  to  the  ^co^ 
fiotnistt  viho  advised  the  measure;  who  having  nothing  to  advance 
in  r«pl>,  t)0  mors  was  thought  abontit,  and  nobod}"  cared  **  what 
may  b^  erne  of  lens  of  thousands  of  rained  creditors.*' 

The  chitraeter  of  the  Russian  nobittty  is  as  much  distingui  A« 
^  for  irant  of  order  andopconomj  aa  that  of  the  Poles  for  trifliqg^ 
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Inconsistency)  and  inconsequence*  'tht  following  observations 
aoggested  by  vome  particulars  in  the  conductof  general  J  oris, 
a  oKtinguished  favourite  of  Catherine's  and  possessor  ot  »ih- 
j&ense  territories  around  the  town  of  Stlof  on  the  Russian 
frontier,  are  very  Frttich,  but  contain  at  the  bottom  a  great 
deal  of  good  sense.  ' 

^  The  lands  of  ^elof  are  very  coftsiderable,  being  worth,  they 
say,  iOOjW)  rubles  (more  than  800,000  francs)  of  revenue  to  th« 
]>rot>rietor.  With  this  fortune,  he  isalcnost  in  want,  and  often  has 
nat  at  bis  commairiiasumof  nsoney' which  a  private  person  would 
leasbaiaed  to  stand  in  need  of.  It  is  true  h«  plays,  and  somettmes 
iosea  imich  money,  but  he  wins  also  in  bis  turn,  and  does  not  pass 
for  a  nftan  more  unlucky  than  hisnetghbot»rs.  The  eS[peaceof  his 
CtjrfM  ic  Cadits  is  but  &  trifle  in  a  country  wh^re  a  landed  prophe* 
toe  bas  nothing  to  purchase  ;  bis  buildings  are  castles  in  (lie  air,  «s 
much  as  the  new  towns  iu  tbe  Crii&ea :  it  is  .tben  in  xbe  ii^extricait 
fcie disorder  which  aurrounds  him  that  we  must  seek  the  reiksOo  of  his 
c^mtiuual  embarrassments.  T)iis  sketch  of  the  fortunes  of  general 
Joris,  pnt  H  into  roy  head  to  ask  by  what  expression  tb«  word  •r*.. 
^ier  was  rendered  io  Russia ;  you  will,  ao  doubt,  suppose  that Ji» 
am  burlesquing  when  I  say  they  have  none  in  their  language  :  and 
^et  it  is  a  fact  which  X  warrant,  and  you  tnay  boldly  cballengf 
M  the  world  to  tell  you,  >vjtbout  a  periphrasis,  what  is  order  in 
Buss  ;  let  ine  explain  myself,  however  :  by  the  word  order  I  mean 
that  which  is  called  in  Latin  or  Jo,  in  German  ordnuag^  [or,  if  yois 
mean  by  the  word  order,  Jussus,  oh !  for  that  there  are  a  tbou^ 
sand  interpretations ;  they  give  and  receive  orders  every  tpiouta; 
they  also  Confer  or</«r#  and  dignities  on  distinguished  citiaeos ;  but 
they  kflow  not  what  is  that  order  which  ought  to  reign  in  a  bouse^ 
and  in  every  other  establishment. 

^  May  I  confess  to  you  a  weakness  which  you  are  at  liberty  to  call. 
by  what  name  you  please  :  I  own  that  this  want  in  a  lauauage  of  a 
word  in  roy  opinion  so  necessary,  has  given  me  a  kind  of  prejudice 
against  the  nation :  1  cannot  conceive  how  the  toord  can  be  want* 
jng  whure  the  thnig  is  known.  I  do  not  mean  on  so  simple  a  ground 
and  on  so  light  a  suggestion  to  set  you  against  a  whole  people;  but  if^ 
when  I  know  ihem  better,  I  find  my  presentiment  justified,  then 
you  will  allow  me  to  say  to  you,  like  Monsieur  Dacier,  Mart^ 
marque  subsiste.  In  the  mean  while,  I  promise  you  to  distrust  iny 
own  sagacity;  to  keep  my  observation  iu  reserve,  and  to  examine 
all  I  see»  just  as  if  I  never  bad  made  it*' 

At  Mohilow  (Mohilof)  circumstances  j^ve  hinn  an  of^rtii* 
silty,  which  few  travellers  possess,  of  estimaiting  very  piwiaelf 
the  characters  and  manners  of  the  inhabitants  of  country 
towns,  which  in  almoat  all  nation*  (perhaps  kast  of  alt  in 
£4igran4}  differ  vfry  materially  from  those  of  the  capital^  at 
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th^  %tmt  thtic  that  they  form  so  large  a  proportion  of  tbena. 

tional  bulk,  that  it  is  never  quite  fair  to  talk  of  the  character  of 

a  people  without  giving  them  a  full  share  of  contemplatiotu 

it  is  hardly  possible  for  the  mind  to  be  in  a  morft  degrading 

stare  of  stagnation  than,  from  the  sketch  here  presented,  we 

should  conceive  to  be  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  Mohilow^ 

equally  destitute  of  the  means  and  of  the  inclination  of  improve* 

ment.    Two  parties  divided  the  town ;  the  most  digHJfied  wa^ 

that  over  which  the  governor  (or.  tiamtcluiik)  arid  his  mistrest 

Maria^Segueryna  presided  ;  the  roost  entertaimug  that  which 

ranged  itself  under  the  banner  of  two  or  three  private  ladies^ 

whose  birth  elevated  them  as  much  above  as  their  want  of  con* 

nexion  with  office  placed  them  below  the  great  man's  lady« 

Tbcs«  parties  hated  each  other  with  the  most  cordial  detetu- 

tion,  and  every  davpaseed  in  intrigues  to  diminish  the  rival  iQ'* 

flueneey  in  scandal  and  in  cards,  plot  a  thought  appears  to  have 

ocpupieda  single  mind  in  the  place  beyond  these  three  topics. 

litarin  Seguervna  was  vain  of  the  remembrance  of  beauty^ 

haughty,  insolent,  and  vulgar.    The  Namechfiik  ignorant  and 

iJtupid)  swollen  with  the  pride  of  office,  and  totally  unconcerned 

about  all  the  duties  connected  with  it.    The  onlv  service  bjr 

wbioh  he  merited  the  place  he  enjoyed  was  one  oy  which  (in 

any  other  cQuntry of  Europe  except  under  the^vernment  cjf 

Bonapatiejhe  would  have  merited  the  wheel  or  gallows,   th^ 

murder  of  Peter  III.  which  was  executed  by  himself  and  one 

QT  two  other  equally  gallant  patriots. 

Our  traveller,  in  mentioning  this  circumstance  of  which 
^  he  speaks  with  all  due  horror  aid  detestation,  both  defends  the 
character  of  the  poor  emperor  (in  man]^  respects  certainly  ve- 
ry severely  treated  by  historians,}  and  justines  the  subsequent 
conduct  of  the  empress,  a  species  of  contradiction  which  no^ 
bcA^ybut  a  Frenchman  would,. we  think,  venture  upon«  A« 
in  the  case  of  the  Queen  of  Scots^  the  whole  world  may  labour 
in  vain  for  ages  to  counteract  the  plain  inference  from  this  fact. 
$he  did  not  punish,  but  she  rewarded,  the  murderers  of  her 
luisbiNid. 

On  his  arrival  at  Petersburg,  our  traveller  first  discovers  a 
new  class  of  society  which  he  does  not  hesitate  to  prefer  (and, 
we  doubt  not,  with  strict  justice)  both  to  the  nobility  and  pea<- 
santrj'  of  the  nation,  a  class  which  in  the  present  commercial  ^ 
jMatc  of  Kurope  must  be  more  or  less  extensive  in  any  country, 
but  is  probably  less  so  in  Russia  than  any,  that  which  he  calls 
the  higher  onier  of  the  Bourgeoisie^  composed  of  the  great 
mercantile  houses  and  of  the  national  and  foreign  bankers. 

From  these,  he  enters  on  some  long  and  interesting  details 
ftspecting  the  state  of  the  peasants  whon  he  represents  (in  com* . 
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nwa  wi^i^  air  other  travellers)  as  being  *  chaitoU*  ia  ereff 
aenfc  of  Uie  word/ 

^  As  we  &av,  au  estate  of  so  many  acres«  they  say,  an  estnteof 
io  many  pcabunts.  if  the  coutributions  of  war  or  the  deva^ta* 
tk)n»  of  9ickne^>  carry  on  more  than  caii  be  supplied  by  the  rtMi»m<>a 
fate  of  repr(<r.uctiun,  the  revenue  of  the  lord  i:»  so  much  ciimini  h« 
ed.  Insiead  of  saying  of  a  mau  '  h(*  is  possessed  of  so  many  ih()U« 
sand  livres  ol  income,'  they  say  here  *  he  has  two  orihree  (houHand 
peasants.'  '  'Ihe  Engh<ib  who  say  that  a  man  i>  -wortH  three  thou* 
sand  guineas,  meaning  that  he  is  possessed  of  so  much,  would  sty 
Bere  that  he  is  •worfh  three  or  four  thousand  peasants ;  which  would 
Be  at  the  same  time  alruth,  and  a  great  falsehood.' 

The  castom  of  portioning  them  out  in  different  mdes  accord- 
hm  to  the  option  of  thc^lord,  and  the  vet  more  odious  custonri 
efmarrying  them  ofF  a'ccording  to  his  cttpricc^  are  pamted-ift 
avery  amusing  manner.  A  good  account  is  also  given  ot  a 
couniry-wakc  in  Ingria ;  but  we  t^ave  not  xoom  for  many  more 
quotations. 

Thc.."adical  vices  of  the  church,  the  a^-my,  thc.policej  and* 
the  government  departments,  arc  touched  upon  with  some 
.  acutencss  and  with  no  sparing  hand.  But,  being  Written  twen- 
W  years  ago»  they  are  of  little  present  interest  coiiipared  wiih 
the  details  of  more  recent  travellers.  The  system  of  education 
in  Russia  (which  may- be  considered  as  the  foundation  of  every 
thing  else  in  tbe  state)  is  discussed  more  at  length  and  drawn* 
.%itha  great  deal  of  spirit  and  humour.  It  appears  that  Peter 
the  Great  has  either  been  immoderately  extolled  for  the  proyi* 
sions  which  he  made  in  this  most  essential  department  t;f  policy, 
or  that  his  successors,  so  far  from  improving  onhisplan^,  have 
j)aid  no  attention  whatever  to  them,  and  suffered  chem  to  gfow 
useless  and  corrupt  without  an  effort  to  preserve  them.  The 
education  of  the  Russian  nobility  this  traveller  represems  to  be 
entirely  committed  to  a  few  ignorant  and  needy  Frenchmen  or 
other  foreigners  who  are  selected  without  ^nyr  examination, 
treated  only  as  hireling  domestics,  and  paid  jQst  enough  to> 
enable  them  with  tolerable  oeconomy  to  work  their  passage 
home  again  at  the  expiration  of  the  time  for  which  they  are 
engaged. 

Before  I  give  any  of  those  instances  which  I  am  enabled  to  fur- 
iiish  on  this  subject,  let  me  tell  you  how  a  Russian  noMemaii,  who 
lives  ou  his  estate,  proceeds  when  he  sees  bis  son  ordai^ter  of  an 
age  which  requires  what  he  calls  education.  He  waits  till  the  wanU 
of  his  family  oblige  him  to  and  some  confideniial  servant  to  town. 
When  this  jouiuey  bdeteiiii;aedon,heseDds  for  bU  valet  de  chuia* 
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brt.  -  <  Iwan^  says  he,  joa  mast  ^o  to  Petenhur^  (p  buy  wine, 
liquors*  and  stuffs  of  such  and  such  deici[jptiuns.  X^ii  will  raakf 
baste  to  return,  and  in  your  way  back  you  will  bring  with  you  al«o 
•  French  OutcHtei  (private  tutor.).  You  will  inquire  what  this  will 
come  toy  an4  mnke  the  best  bargain  you  can/  I  wan  curaes  to  Pe« 
tersburg.  Of  the  three  or  four  days  given  him  for  the  dispatch  of  alt 
his  buiiness,  he  spends  two  in  drinking  and  diverting  himself  witk 
his  acquaintance.  Then  be  makes  haste  to  execute  his.commissiofis^ 
and  when  he  is  ready  to  set  off  goes  ihto  any  coffee-house  where  h^ 
is  told  there  are  so'me  Frenchmen,  and  asks  in  a  load  voice»  ff  aaf 
body  has  a  mind  to  become  an  Outchittl  f  Many  presentthemselvet 
Immediately,  and  he  chooses  the  best  drest  because  btf  sup  pose  shin 
to  be  the  best  informed*  which  is  sometimes  the  case.  He  aski  kior 
to  come  with  him,  promises  him  five  or  six  hundred  rubles  for  wa- 
gesy  his  board  and  lodging,  white  coffee  for  the  morning,  and  blaek 
for  the  evening;  which  are  conditions  that  all  Outchiteh  both  mala 
and  female  insist  on  having  inserted  in  their  contracts;  The  bargaia 
is  struck,  and  Iwan  gives  the  man,  who  is  about  to  take  vpon  him 
the  education  of  his  young  master,  justhalf-aa-hour  to  make  uphia 
bundle  and  come  to  join  bira  at  such  an  inn  where  the  carriage  te 
waiting.  After  some  days  travelling,  the  Ouichilel  ar/ivct,  quite 
Icnocked  op  with  fatigue,  at  the  place  of  his  abode.  At  first  thejf 
receive  him  graciously  eooagh  ;  but  if^  upon  inspecting  bis  ward- 
robe, they  see  any  trace  of  the  misery  in  which  he  -fvas,  perhaps^ 
at  the  time  of  becoming  instructor»  they  take  great  care  tu  mea* 
sure  according  to  this  appearance  of  dinress  or  to  bis  supposed  ea- 
sy circumstances  the  degree  of  consideration  \\hichhe  is  thencefor- 
ward to  enjoy.  Theyour^g  man  whom  they  trust  to  Lis  car£  Is  the 
first  to  judge  of  the  rank  which  he  holds  in  his  master's  esteems  and 
you  may  |;uess  the  consequences^' 

Our  traveller  is  a  young  man  and  runs  away  with  a  number 
of  ridiculous  stories  about  these  instructors  of^youth,  the  police. 
oflScers,  and  other  dignified  characters  which  have  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  no  better  founded  than  those  which  boys  at 
schools  and  colleges  are  apt  to  pick  upand  retail  of  their  niastcjcs, 
tutors,  &c.  Wc  must  not,  however,  do  him  the  injustice  to 
say  fhat  he  represents  them  as  positive  facts,  though  perhaps 
he  attaches  more  weight  to  them  than  older  and  graver  men  will 
think  they  deserve. 

In  the  course  of  his  residence  fn  Russia,  he  takes  a  journey 
to  Moscow,  and  gives  an  account  of  the  state  of  society  in  that 
wcient  capital,  and  of  the  general  character  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  province,  and Ihe  whole  Moscovite  peasantry,  which  forms 
a  very  pleasing  contrast  to  the.  state  of  Petersburg  and  the 
thieves  and  drunkards  of  Ingria  and  the  surrounding  govern* 
ments.  He  says  very  truly  that  it  is  absurd  to  talk  ot  ^LKmsian 
cAaracUr,  since  no  people'  can  be  more  widely  separated  from 
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each  other  in  cvefy  mrticubir  whtdi  coiitttttites  a  nttfenal  cftt:* 
facter  than  those  of  the  different  provinces  of  this  -Immense 
incoherent  empire. 

Inhis  account  of  the  Rn^tan  stage,  he  eives  art  anecdote  of 
Santi  (at  that  time  a  performer  at  the  Opera  of  Pet^r^burgJ 
which  will  not,  wc  believe,  be  discredited  by  those  who  had  the 
happiness  ol  her  acqaaintance  in  England,  though  many  will^ 
perhaps, think  it  8tTa(nge  that  our  traveller  affects  to  rank  her  in 
the  midiocfc  class  of  perfbrmeia 

'  Tbey  have  reason  enough  to  say  in  France  tiiat  great  artists  ara 
mty  iavoorably  receivnd  at  the  court  of  pvier^burg :  I'bey  pay 
great  respect  to  the  mfdiocrm  alio.  Signora  Baiiti,  ,  who  receivi*4 
fronttbacoart  a  sum  of  four  thousand  rublrs  for  singing  two  liltlc 
am  every  week,  thought  that  ibis  treatment  feli  far  short  of  b«*r  merit. 

*  She  ^ent  one  day  to  fimi  the  director -genera  I  of  itur  theatres,  atid 
itpteieDfed  to  him  that  she  coubJ  not  live  on  4000  rubies^,  and  would 
fuit  the  service  if  they  did  not  pay  her  better.  The  empress  hiiv* 
Mg  aoswered  to  ibis  threat  that  she  was  at  liberty  to  depart  when 
aver  sha  tbould  think  fit,  the  i^eiiera),  intending  to  soften  this  dis» 
■uiaal  lo  the  Signora,  said,  '  the  pnncess  had  remarked  that  she 
costft  her  at  much  as  the  generals  of  her  army/  *  Kb  bieu,*  answered 
the  aiafrry  *  ^^alle  lasse  chanter  ses  gcH^raux  V 


Art.  W:'^Rtficsion8  Morales  3ur  let  DeUt9,t^c. 

Moral  llejkciioni  on  Puhlic  and  Private  Crtma^  being  o  Se* 
quel  to  the  Work  which  obtained  the  Prize  of  Utility  in  1 787, 
BjfM*  DeUteroiXf  Judge  of  the  Civil  Irtbunci  of  Fer* 
sat/tts,  and  former  Ijf  Professor  of  Justice  (dc  Droit  publiti) 
Parig.  1807*  # 

M.  DELACROIX  is  the  author  of  several  woik§»  which  hivt 
acquired  considerable  celebrity  in  the  French  meciDpolis;  pavls^ 
cularly  his  Descr]ption|of  the  constttutiouB  of  iht  principal  kiate$ 
of  Europe  and  the  United  States  of  America;  his  French  Spee*^ 
caror,  both  before  and  during  the  revolution ;  and  the  works  to 
which  the  present  is  a  sequel.  His  second  series  of  Spectators^ 
he  informs  us,  had  nearly  proved  f^tal  u>  their  author.  The 
original  title  of  the  last  work  was  *f  Philosophical  ReflcKtona 
on  CiTilization."  Its  object  was  to  call  the  attention  of  the  su- 
preme power  to  the  impolicy  and  injustice  of  the  torture;  the 
crueltfes  exercised  on  prisoners  immured,  as  he  tells  os«  ''  in 
ibscure  dungeons  whete  filthy  atkl  noxious  animals  contended 
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vith'theiQ  far.thejjrrpQdv"ai\d  other  subjects  connected,  with 
.  criinlnal  juriiprudence,  with  the  justice   which  is  due  to  the 
*  unfortunate,  and  even  to  the  malcfactori  whois  paying 'the  for-' 
felt  of  crimes  regularly  and  judicially  proved. 

M.  Dehcroix  is  not  of  chat  order  of  writers  who  are  dis- 
tinguished for  the  novelty  of  their  thoi^ghts,  or  the  depth  or 
their  reflections.    But,  he  uniformly  pleads  the  cause  of  virtu   ;. 
his  style  is  flowing;  and  equable,  his  sentinients  animated,  and 
he  sometimes  rises  to  eloquence.     We  may  complain^  perh^ps^ 
that  he  has  put  too  much  of  ornament  to  snbjects  wnich  re* 
quire  not  the  aid  of  artificial  d,ecoration,  and  in  which  the  mind 
IS  seeking  for  instruction,   rathef  than  the  imagination  for 
Amusement.    The  pictures  of  the  crimes  which  deforni  the 
face  of  human  soctetr.  and  which  empoison  the  seats  of  what 
Oug^t  to  b€J domestic  nappiness  and  dotpestic  confidence^give  us 
a  dark  and  revoUing^iew  of  human  nature.     When   we  read 
of  parricide,  of  fratricide,  of  infanticide,  a  welt  r/egulated  min4 
is  apt  to  shrink  wifh  horror  and  to  exclaim,  can  these  thing* 
really  be  so?  Whence  can  arise  such  shocking  outrages  rTa 
ft,  the  defect  of  education  f  We  willingly  and  eagerly  cling  to 
this  idea  ;  but  we  fear  that  factr  will  show  it  to  be  an  ilKfpimd* 
ed  hypothesis.  Too  often  have  there  issued   from  the  purest 
stock  germs  (sons  we  canhafdiy  call  them)  ungrateful  and  un* 
natural,  on  whom  have  been  vainly  and  prodigally  bestowod , 
the  lights  of  reason,  and  the  benefits  of  the  most  carefuKii|;» ' 
struction.  In  vain  have  the  best  examples  been  set  before  their 
eyes;  the  precepts  of  the  purest  rj^orality  have  beqn  vainly  im« 
ijrcs  ed  upon  them.    The  more'  their  desires  have  beeii  gvati* 
lied,  th^  more  insatiSble  hav^  they  become ;  and  because  some 
still  remains  for  them  to  expect  at  the  deceascof  aparent,  their 
souls  are  absorbed  in  monstrous  projects  to  accelerate  the  des* 
lined  period  of  nature.  •         " 

.  We  agree  with  M.  Delac/oix'  that  these  and  similar  man. 
strosithis  prove  some  radical  moral  disorganization  ;  and  force 
society  to  introduce  the  passion  of  terror  as  a  substitute  for 
the  natural  and.  legitimate  afiections.  But  as  >  this  dtioigantza* 
tion  seems  to  be  absolutely  in  many  indiyiduals  rncorrigiblet 
and  inherent  in  their  very  nature,  al|  severity  of  punishment 
seems  unjust,  if  carried  beyond  th^  necessity  of  self  defence 
and  self  preservation.  We  regard  a  map  of  morals  tni4»rrigi* 
biy  depraved  and  a  mad  man  in  nearly  the  same  point  of  view; 
arid  the  one  we  think  as  mu^hthe  object  uf  'commiseration  as 
the  other.  We  do  not  think  that  in  some  of  these  essays,  ( for 
the  volume  may  justly  be  entitled  a  series  of  essays)  the  aitthur 
has  been  very  consistent  in  pursuing  th^  consequences .(»£  his 
o>vn  principles.  Had  he  been  so,  he  wouki,  we  thinks  bawa 
spared  or  have  very  much  mitigated  the  extMine  harsliiiesa  of 
Apf.  Vol,  14.  •  -       li  .    '    ' 
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theieotence  he  pafaes  upoii  a  \^(t  and  taAippy  pmlon  of  At 
\    feebler  sex. 

[  <  It  is  OQ  this  perverse  class  that  lk«  ^te  x}t  ati  a(tMrtif6  police 

ought  to  be  constantly  fixed  ;  itsboulfl  fdllo^  them  into  their  most 

secret  haunts  to  deprive  them  of  the  power  to  perpetuate  calamiiies. 

Too  much  hnste  cannot  be  made  to  extirpate  them  froMi  a,  world  which 

they  pt- rpetually  corrupt,  and  by  terrt^c  exftmpll»  to  presenrt  th« 

.     t\s\n^  generation.     If  tratispoftationihto  cOttmriea  lit  preseot  uniii^ 

habited  is  the  only^elfiracious remedy,  itahoilld  Uamuployed  mxk* 

cut  deUy.    If  you  please,  let  etery  succuur  b*giiwii  to  theae  fc» 

itiale  corrttptors  of  hamanity,  which  irtdigtoee  aad  misery  may  re» 

quire:  let   the  evils  of  banishment  he  softened  by  sacrifices  «f 

which  the^  are  little  Wonhy  t  but  iet  the  ocean  be  oMde  the  b«r« 

fler  between  them  end  the  yovthoif  the  coamrj;  mnd  lotM  those 

who  would  be  inclined  to  imitalia  their'  esaasple  have  before  tbeir 

eyes  the  drea4  and  the  ahame  of  this  eumal    exile.    Yes,  as  loQg 

is  theee  pests  of  the  homaii  raee  aie  soAured  to  wander  in  oar  ci* 

ties  kn&  our  laldsi  or  to  foHow  our  mrmieS)  it  is  in  vain  to  lodk  for 

eilieNe>ration  of  niaoners»  EugmeftlMioti  of  pppulatioot  or  consis« 

Uncf  of  legislation^    Let  me  hear  not  of  the  necessity  of  tolerate 

^  taghansis  of  iofamy  in  greet  cities»  to  pieserve  the  peace  of  pri-  ^ 

yfUt  CaasiKet  hma  the  impeiuoaity  of  the  pttions.     No  desire  is  ^ 

teore  Impei&oQs  then  htttiger ;  and  if  a  wise  police  can  |)reserve  us 

fn»Ti  the  friplenees  of  the  ane»<  it  will  more  easily  secure  «s  from 

Ihe  iitrica  of  the  etheft  w\{khju^  more  nare/ 

.  M«  Delacroix  suvely  ovcrlpoks  ^n  eaeentitl  jiftrenee  in  t&e 
twocaeeat  which  be  considers  as  parallel:  hunger  is  asiialtf 
fottefied ;  were  it  ocberwiae^  we  believe  that  the  wisest  potieey 
hacked  by  l^g^ie  of  bayonets^  would  hardly  secure  the  rich 
from  the  violence  of  the  poof.  By  the  mediation  of  the  clasl 
agaanat  whom  he  r ana  9o  furiously,  the  other  passion  is  tolert- 
lly  allayed  Coo.  Were  this  dep^rttUion  to  be  seridtisty  ear* 
'  ffied  into  cftect^  wp  believe  in  our  conscience  that  the  contiuion 
and  disorder  introduced  into  society  wou^  be  infinite.  La 
us  not  deceive  ourselves*  Every  class  in  human  society  springs 
ncee^riiy  out  of  the  civil  insticudons  of  the  social  body.  Mat- 
ters are  so  contrived  that,  multitudes  have  it  not  in  their  power 
'  to  murry.  Well  thesi^  tnc^  (provide  for  themselves  M  well 
aslheycani  But  why  all  this  er/<!r«iMMi/i7t^  fury  i|iaifistthe 
weakter  vesaeU  Are  ^hey  more  btanieable  than  tb^ircomip- 
tors  }  Let  us  not  stifle  the  feelings  of  humanity  i^inst  any  fau- 
sniua  being,  hovever  depressed  by  misfortune  and  debased  by 
vice*  The  mi^ety  of  ckesc  poor  creatures  is  ;^rcat :  their  faults 
may  n^cipe  small;  but  it  dwindles  into  insignificance  when 
oompaM  ISO  tkti  f^  the  perjured  husbahdt  or  ^e  adulterotn 
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WelurvetMenbetlerpl«t9ed  with  the  fallowkig  ftiMflit;^ 
We  heartily  subicribe  to  their  trOth  and  propriety,  Md  reeom* 
mend  them  to  the  serious  (fonsidentioh  of  writers* 'who  ate 
tempted  to  sacrifice  decency  to  thd  extraTi^fieies  of  a  wild  and 
voluptuow  imagination, 

*  Fbets  wh^  have  not  known  how  ti|  repress  the  wandernifi'Of  A 
depraved  iaucy»  and  have  yielded  to  the  ifi^picatiem  of  a  limn^ 
tious  nusot  have  baen  jnstly  punished  by  thi;  stingKlf  DSi&orse. 
What  wooMnot  theaiMhursof  the  tfeirofng^ifi  ttnA  the  Piadori 

.  Fr$nfoia  have  given  to  have  hesB  aMe  |o  purify  Awiwrkt  from  Iho 
odeaetl^betpjginim^  for  whiob  |J^y  'blushed  io  thnr  dyit^ana? 
vienta. 

*  Tbe  bard  ^  Henry  thje  Great  nev^r  cefue^  to  disMoiv  Ihe  4^ 
gr^djug  descriptions,  which  diahoiiour  one  of  ,^is  fOfmp^  I  Wf^ 
iscollect,  asici  .can  fancy  that  I  see  at  this  moment^oiie  w^ph^d  iha 
mtsfortune  to  \>e  the  |ii|thor  of  ^.  nu>iistrous  production,  tJI^  niux^  * 

.  ef which  I.dece  not  nept;Qn,  and  which,  by  an  inexpLicahlffa)fi47 
iyttoo  ofun&t^di  its  wa^y  into  jthe  bands  ^KyooDg  peopV  {|is;air  wa^ 
melancholy iin^jtij^nt;  beseemed  always  anxious  toavo>ri  Mbserva-; 
tion,and  tp  wilhdjaw  himself  fnm  an  ignominious  reputatioii.  Plca^ 

^  sure  was  for  tyer  extinct  ir)r  him,who  bad  crouded  together  so  inany 
h1de(;us  pictures  of  voluptuous  enjoyment,  l^e  .would  bava  preff^r- 
red  the  silence  of  the  cloister,  from'wbich  be  had  drawn  bis  prifci* 

^  pal  characters,  to  the  murmur  which  seemed  to  haunt  him  in  places 
of  public  resort^  where  he  appeared  solitary  and  desjolate/ 

This  picture  is  equally  spirited  and  falthltilj,  ^ougb  perhaps 
a  little  too  highly  coloured.    Modern  society  seems  indeed  tp 
fed  more  sensibly  infringements  of  decency,  than  of  virtue  it* 
self.    It  is  at  least  a  homage  paid  to  the  substance  when  mei^ 
wiU  not   suffer  violations   even .  of  its  form  and    shadow. 
We  wish  that  the  principle  were  carried  to  its  proper  extent^ 
Would  those  who  really  regard  virtue  both  in  lu  form  and 
substance  unite  to  expel  from' their  apciety  all  who  were  ^U, 
ty  of  gross  infractions  of  die  peat  rules  of  morality;  pwlic' 
manners,  we  believe^would  receive  a  ^p'^Vet  improvement  than    « 
from  all  the  codes  of  pains  and  penalties  that  were  ever  devised^ 

M.  Dclacrpfx  seems  in  enemy  to  all  violent  innovations ; 
things  as  they  are  is  the  order  of  thje  day  with  all  connected  mtty 
the  court  of  the  TuHleries.  He  is  tfaerefbte*ao  advocate  for 
the^unishment  of  death,  though  advene  to  all  cruelty  in  tb^ 
Infliction  of  it.  There  is  but  little  mierit  in  this  display  of  leni^ 
cncy,  since  the  pubKe  opinion  of  all  Europe  has  already  con^ 
demned  as  an  outrage  of  numaa  nature  all  acts  of  needless  cm* 
elty  at  public  executions.  Mofis.D.  grounds  bisdefence  of  capi- 
tal punishment  on  the  extreme  depravity  of  human  nature^  a 
defence  in  which  wc  fear  there  is  too  much  truth.  Certainly  in 

li  a 
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Mifitof  ju§ti<!«  whu  an  individual  may  lawftillf  db  in  gelf-de* 
^fence,  it  can  hirdly  be  contestodtbac  th<  community  may  do  m 
deCenoe  of  the  whole  bodv.  But  we  cannot  agree  with  the  aa^* 
fhor  that  experience  h^s  deteilrnincd  that  milder  methods  would 
be  ineflfeccual  topreserve  the  order  of  society,  and  the  security 
of  private  persons.  '  The  profession  of  assassins  and  rohhcr?/ 
taysour  author,  '  is  embraced  only  by  a  class  of  vile  beings  ig- 
norant and  obscure,  who  attach  no  value  to  public  opinion, 
and  upon  whom  in^my  and  civil  degradation  have  no  effircr. 
Coarsely  clothed  and  grossly  f 'd,  they  would  submit  to  servi- 
tude,  were  it  not  fof  their  aversion  to  labour  and  their  crav. 
ing  for  intoxicating  liquors,  the  great  object  of  all  their  de. 
sires/  We  doubt  ffot  the  justness  of  this  description.  What 
then  are  we  to  tMnk  of  governments,  which  licence  and  encoj- 
riage  this  diffusion  of  liquid  poison  in  every  corner  of  our  ci- 
ties, and  even  in  the  most  secluded  of  our  villages  ?  But  we 
regard  at  present  this  question  as  more  likely  tu  exercise  the 
was  of  contending  disputants,  than  to  engage  the  serious  at. 
tention  of  legislators.  Whilst  governments  immolate  their 
subjects,  by  thousands  to'gratify  their  hatred  or  their  ambition, 
they^  must  regard  with  ineffable  contenipt,  or  perhaps  with 
feelings  sttK  morehostile«  theories  which  are  such  a  bitter  sa« 
tire  on  their  own  habits  and  c6nduct. 

Though  |he  distinct  essays  of  which  this  volume  is  compe- 
ted have  a  common  relation  to  the  subject  of  the  whole,  yet 
they  are  so  disconnCcrcd  as  to  put  it  out  of  bur  power  to  givs 
an  analysis  of  th^  whole.  We  shall  thcreforeselect  onebf  them; 
that  whi<:h  we  have   chosen  is  on  bankruptcy;  a  subject  ot 
,  great  interest  to  all    commercial  i6untric5,  an  1  to  our  own  as 
much  as  p  any  :Jt  is  certainly  rather  a  singular  phenomenon  in 
tlie  history  of  civil  institutionSt  that  i^a  the  most  commercial 
country  upon  earih  ihe  laws  concerning  bankruptcy  should  be 
confessedly  the.most  defective  of  ^s  civil  code. 
'  JJndertnc  common  name  of  bankruptcy  arc  included  cases 
which  have  noL  in  a,  moral  estimation  any  common  relation -or 
Quallucs  whatever^     1  here  may  bt  understood  by  it  either  the 
deepr.st  misfjortuneor  the;  darkest  of  crimes.  Attl)c  first  blush, 
fliereforc,  t  se?m3  astranflc  incongruity  to  subject  all   who 
j^re  involved  .in  this  condition  to  a  commo^n  lot.  Reason  scents 
to  suggest  that  a  fraudulent  bankrupt   should  hp  x^p  objpct  of 
punisnment,  that  the  ilcig^ree  of  pupishment  should  be  propor- 
tionate  to. the  enormity  of  the  offence;  whilst  the^ unfortunate 
bankrupt  is  so  little  the  i>bject  of  severity,  that  it  seems  doubt- 
'  ful  whether  the  claim§  o(  just  creditors  ought  to  be  enforced  to 
Kts  t^t^er  ruin.     M.  Delacroix  tr;^ces,  we  think,  to  its  proper 
iM)ur9(;,  the  abundance,  of   crimes   which  infest  ^pciety,  and 
|r|volv<;  «;()  frequciitly  tJiciniioceiM  and  the  guilty  in  acommQij 
riiin.    He  says  :  *      •  Z' 
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such  II  miikitiubof  firiineS'  wf  propM^itl^d  ia  Ae^  midst  of  ibe^( 
tbey  gr^iit  with.(»u)iUle^ami<kaaioiitiniii;re»piN:t  ta  tbe^i^pcanui^f , , 
q(  JcicUel^  ibey  f^&teit  with  tM>  absur^i  »  disdain  to  (be  exterior  .pC^ 
E(>wrij«ttb»,t  tt«ey  force  tb«  intier  to  miike  use  vC  ^v^ry  devine  t^f  j 
coiK'eMi  it5  true  condition,  Hnd  to  assume  some  appearance^  of,  cout;. 
Sfqucnce.     'ibis  weakness  of  human  reason  doubtless  does  not  ren* 
derthtt  HThnt  ofprubity  excusuble,  but  it  eX£>Uu2s  the  ciiu^s  of  the 
prog«esA  9 f  dishonesty  among  us/    ,   '   ..  ^  * 

•  Hc;procccd$i  j  ...i 

'  Can  we  be  surprised  If  bankruptcies   are  become  in  our  i^y^^ 
tnore  frc^quent  thtin  ever  ?  All  men  art>  tormented  with  l^e  thirst  ^jt. 
ter.ricbfsjj  all  wi^a  to  guinwith  rapidity  what  cannot,  be  arquir<»d^ 
but  by  coHbtant  economy  and  a  prudent  and  luborlous   acti^vity.^ 
The  number  of  traders  is  ertealer  .(ban  that  of  consumers:  men  jvjtb* 
out  forunip,  wi(h.out  credilf  ^yithyut  intelligence,  embark  in  com« 
MierciHl  specuUtions,  and  have  no  other  view  than  to  daVzle  ,^ni 
impose  upon   (he  mHOufacturer,  who:«e    productions  they  absorb,^ 
They  can  remain  in  a  professioii^  into  which  they  ought  ,  never  ft>" 
have  entered  at  all,  otily  by  mjiltipIyinQ  h  ^atdcms  eiioa^etnent^; 
]f  they   liquidate   Some     irifiing  debts,  it  is  onti  ^ith  a  «iew  to 
Accumulate  greater,  and  to  ^extend  a  credit  towhfijcli    they  '  have 
no  claim.     As  the  funds  from  which  they  draw*tbfir  ntb^rstence  ii^ 
not  their  own,  it  little  coiToerns  them  what  tbey  retain  in  tbrir  o«m 
bands:  today  they  dlevour  the  substance  of  one^  to  morrow   tkkhy 
will  consume  that  of  another;  and  they  will  not  be  betfityetf,    tilT 
dupes  are  no  longer  to  be  tound.     Perhaps  many   failures' might  b#- 
prcTventied,  if  the  right   to  engage  in  commerce  w«ve  iMs  readily 
granted,  and  it  were  confined  to  men  who  could  give  some  pledge  ta- 
•ocfeTy. 

'  *  Many  regulations  which  have  been  designated  as barbaroos  and' 
tyrannical,  are  perhaps  to  be  regretted,  ana  £  know  ttot  if  ^e 
have  gained  more  than  we  have  lost  by  the  aiHiihilation  of  these  cor* 
poratfons,  against  which  the  system  of  the  economists  was  dirrcted. 
The  liberty  oHndustry  has  at  the  first  view  a* seductive  appearance  ; 
but  ii  hus  also itb  abuses  which  are  not  easily  repressed,  and  indui<» 
try,  which  gets  forward  without  the  help  of  fortunoiis  often  an  objecr 
of  just  suspicion. 

< '  I'he  arts  and  trades  which  are  exercised  in  society  require  au 
appfenticeship,  knowledge,  and'  preliminary  studies.  But  now.a« 
,  day  every  body  if  allowed  to  emhraCb  the'professi<Mi'of  a  fbvrchant 
^  or  a  banker.  Ue  engages  in  enterprises  in  titf  ain^e'  confidence  tk 
bis  own  powers  fknd  his  own  ina*IHgenc« )' niMtrance  itandKan-tlie 
stead  of  mstruction,  arfd  expttrienca ;  nnd  if  be  can  eimtrtve^  prvw 
cur;b.a  few  tnlvancet,  heboMiy  marcbaatn  tbapatb  which  iatocQn* 
duct  bim  jeither  to  ricltea  or  to  snfinay*    The  w»m  ndventiii^M  b% 
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i§  in  Mi  sfMoltitioiM^t^'iftdf^An  l&«dMD6fesei<lifrl6r  or  sgiliM 
hii«»  Abd  tHe  Keumy  #lndi  beafects  bianelf  w  cuttimunicftted  !• 
IkM^  Hkom  ht  bu  cOHlHv^  to  inwl^  in  hii  c6iiteraftk  It  f»  only 
al  ili«  liMHileiit  ^«rt'  to  can  no  longvr  d«c^«  ktaitelf,  liiat  ih*- 
ctrikM  i»  bfofti^ni  itkii  itttfti  kbuddev  at  the  danget  ia  wbick  tb^jr  iiv 
i^l^b^/ 

'}*he  Ii#l  bf  ti'itlfi^e  haVe  ever  made  a  diitioctiGM  between 
die  uofbrtunate  and  the  fraudulent  bankrupt*  and  hate  eroceed**, 
ed  min«t  the  latter  as  a  civil  offender,  his  crime  being,  in 
trutna  robbery,  accompanied  commonly  with  ctrctimsts&lices  of 
the  greatest  aagravation.  A  declaration  passed  so  long  ago  as 
th^  year  i)t6  eohtiined  many  excellent  r^Iation^,  whkh 
liftre  edtmlly  idv^ntageiMs  to  the  creditor  and  the  honest  debt<» 
fk.  lb  the  fortner  it  secured  as  hitich  of  his  property  as  accru« 
^fttntii  tbeeflbctsofhls  debtor;  to  the  latter  it  furtii^hed, 
wlidtto  aA  upright  tto?nd  is  inesttulable,  th^  means  of  justifying 
t|[fc  purity  and  iht^rity  of  his  actions  and  intentions.  But  to 
ehactgoodlawsis  but  naif  the  duty  of  wise  legislators ;  to  en* 
afiretbeir  execution  IS  the  other  half,  equally  important  and 
much  mote  di^cnlt.  Fraud  and  chicane  wpre  too  powerful 
and  too  much  ;nt^re$ted  including  the  salutary  provisions  of 
this  ordiijMince ;  pdit^ha^  ibr  many  years  fallen  into  disuseand 
4witintoobUviop.  ^  . 

..  ^  At  th«  BMiment/  observes  tb^  author,  ^  ttiat  a  commercial  man 
|)ferceives  thyst  it  will  bfi  impossible  for  him  to  fulfil  bis  fti^gemenUy 
aipd  ^bat  he  has  before  bis  eyes  the  paioful  perspective  of  a  failure^he 
coii^.t  to  regard  hinu«»lf  as  a  stranger  in  his  wafehouses,  aoci  in  the 
^S^sttQlfl^is  stock  ;  and  to  be  coavinced  tbat  tlie  smallest  ariicle  of 
which  he  disposes  to  the  prejudice  of  his  creditors^  is  a  larceay^ 
t\kt  p^ect.of  criminaLiustice* 

^  Unhappily  tbe.waat  of  shades  and  gradations,  whick  renders  oar 
laws  imperfectly  intproduces  likewise  confusion  into  our  opinions.  A 
bjfpkerwbofiecM^torssDfferakiissoftweaty  per  cent,  is  tis  noach 
cUshooouced  in  the  public  opinion  as  he  who  has  failed  for  fifty  or 
'  sixty  per  ce;it4  Thence  it  happens  that  a  man  will  not  declare  him- 
self a  bankrupt  till  the  last  cx|t^Baity  c  often  he  has  even  a  sort  of 
vanity  in  not  failing  for  a  trifle :  as  if  the  robbery  were  ennobled  by 
the  mi^Uiide  of)lhe  fdisad^r/    ^ 

.There is  Oerfiainly  tnHfa  m  this  observation.  To  remedy 
thft^riU  M.  DttlacwiiitwoisMcivea  reward  to  every  merchant 
wM»  caHed  hia  caeriitora  loge^er  the  instant  be  was  assured* 
that  impriaaftefiarttttie  Was  0one>  and  would  affix  a  severe, 
amd  4n  fviith»a  well  ttieriied  puiiiahsnam  upon  him  whode* 
fdfttii  ^teelaring  ifhnsetf  b  baQlcrwpc  till  the  test  extremity.  It 
is  obvious  however,  that  the  proof  of  such  a  crime  is  often  in** 
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volivA  in'i/hlk  pHtnt  dMBmbji.    He  wo^MrwkamfHi  punpi 
«Maif  *•  poiSithiBcnt  to^e  lots  tMumftd  by  tlie  cmmf. 
HMslMptopoMs,  thatifsiiMmptfs  MiierGeot^  tfiepifniA* 
meiit  ^ouM  go  no  fiifther  than  to  tflbethUteptittiioo^  but 
that  if  the  lost  tiHtaincd  be  gmrter,  die  d^ndatim  should  be 
{[f^acer,  and  t  term  of  iaipnsoiimeiit'  Aoiud  be  adc^d.    But 
all  genefat  rules  am  inevitably  attearied  ivith  |«tiMiee  tdjiiitK3f«k 
Suppose,  for  example,  a  tmn  of  in^qgritr,  but  odC;  ricb»  kfm  « 
large  §|irti  oF  monev  entrusted  to  him;    H^  fcreecttikjr.  iidd^  ' 
it  to  his  banker,  who  «m  the  d^orrow  fails,^  and  tkf  mmmt  vmi(i 
has  not  enoogh  left  to  pay  his  cpedit6rs  sfatnenee  .in  ttio  poaad* 
Is  he  to  suffer  ioiprisonihent  too  in  Mditipn  to  bis  calasiit.y  I 
This  is  not  a  feigned  case,  we  bftve  fcnovfn  so*itdiu|g  very  iUfie 
it  happen  in  teah  li  tc*    fiver^  <oi|ie,  iii  tVuth^  athnda  by   itnelf; 
ttnd  oughtso  be  weighed  by  i«9  own  mvenii  miit  would,  he  . 
^  vety-  desirable  that  jisdi^tuttesr'thottid.bavefl}  dej^raa'of  .dia^so^ 
tionary  powers  in  ail  cases  «llei^.tb«  excrcisb  or  such  n  pQ^fgf 
is  not  liable  to  great  abuses.  <     -  '   :>     -  >  tt 

But  it  accords  wiiAi  e^ry  notion  of  jusfsoe  «nd*e(|iiity,  Hbsftift 
fraudulent  bankrapt,  like evety  other  robber^ehooM  upoaooif^* 
¥ictionbe subject toeotfdIgnpluihMinienc;  -  Thenmseot f renoh 
codeertacts  *k>ctfy  kafUtrupt/^  mndi jHudulenily  nnd  with'ik- 
sigh  i&dfeehtihc  it^Himatt  d^YdHort^  shnlthe  pmnhhed  fyHx 
yearn  imvHsdnment  oiirovs*  M.  DeS^croix  properly  t^oaiarka 
that  Ac  laconic  br^vfty  of  thislaw,  attadts  with  too  tittle  disr  ^ 
tinction  ofKhieesmoreor  less  serioiis,  aW  whfclsjontliar  ^c*  , 
count  ought  not  to  suflcr  the  sahic  punishment  athcr  ih  kind 
pr  duration,  and  he  well  concludes,  that  "       •     .  >     . 

"    -'  •  '  •     •  •      '.  I  •       .        ... 

<  Iffamrfifs  ♦lertvpJ  thfjt- lustre  frMishonofii'aii^^ilbigb  rspots^u 
for  prebfiy  J  If  delicacy  infltiettced  (be  choice  of  iKw  connexioiwy 
eonimerce  would  not  be  dtsgrUCPd  witb  so  many  Mlnres,  slid 
Ihe  justice  of  the  tiibnnaYs^liiouid  baveiiswer  occasions  of  piuiisb* 
ment/  ,    '    1    . 

Having  taken  a  viewoftbeerinies  which  ore  the  pnOci|^l 
objects  of  t^rlminal  justice,  having  unfolded  their  'origi9, 
w«4ghed^e  degrees  of  moral  olbnoe  attaohed  /to  tfasm,  ^nd 
'  sUMSscsd  "vriiat  he  deems  adequate  aodeffieadoiis  punishmf  QtSy 
M.Delacroix,  in  a  third  part  of  his  worii,  jenteia  urpcto  sn  ^4^- 
mination  of  the  forms  iWirch  ought  to  precede  condemnationa. ' 
This  includes 'sttbjcefs  of  the  first  conae^usnce  to  individual 
aecurify,— i«the  forms  of  accusation,  die  steps  neeesaai^  M>  4it- 
cure  the  tepetrance  of  the  accused,  courts  ofjustaee^  .the 
laws  of  evidencei  witnesses,  council,  andiurieth  The  curioaiigr . 
of  Englishmen  is  naturally  directed  ^o  the  opinions  of  aik  im* 
parctal  ansK^nlightenod  foreigner^  (forsuchwemnai  ciMmM. 
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t>Klacr«iix  on  tlte-fiivcNivite  in^taAtMi  of .  tlMe  4ibM4ft,  imfj 
which'wfts  id  ipttd  in  Firanoe  perh^pt'H^ith  a  chikUsh  avi^itr  at 
tfie  ftntJft^QlQtktnufj  dfisnresotace,    Mons.  D.  docs  not  seem 
WtsfM^ih;  ihe  establishment,  h\it  yfct  noc*so  much  so  as  to 
irUh  to  hsvtf  the  ahcidnt  fosms  w  tstsblisfacd.    In  fact  he 
*seefns  td  hsle  between  t«a  opioivm^    He  eomptains  of  the 
urtfecfhi^iwdHiifrence  of  inagtstrMcf  I  accustomed  to  the  spec-» 
Ksield  of  crimoi  and  misery.    He  enofesses  thst»  in  spite  of  his 
-ftspect  foT'tlinnagistracy,  and  the  justice  he  is  willing  to  render 
^' their femtfiuioi}  and  fntelbgence^  he  would  rather  be  tried 
by  dlBpaussionateTand  disinterested  mtn,   endued  with  good 
^emeadd  an  upright:  spirk,  than.by  tho^e  whose  licarts  have' 
.'been   hardened  by   the^^ciistOM  of  seeing  crtminaUv  and  of 
Mndemrting  tfaemr..-  With e^nal  frankness  he  avows  that  he 
^ould  tremble^  though  conscious  of  the  most  perfect  inno- 
atnce,  fosee  his  fate  depend  "^n*  the  opi^Qjpnof -a  jury   taken 
•by  chatice  {fom>  theyCDuntry,  «r  the  class  of  tgnoraut  artisans, 
men   destitute  of  all  judgment,  and  of  all  sensibility.    His 
own  project  isio.cmoble  the  function  >  of  jiiries*  ^  that  all 
-honest  cicizens should  be  ambitious  of  fulfilling  |hem»  and  of 
•Seeing  their  names  inscribed  on  the   hosoufab|e   list  from 
which  they  should  be  taken*     It  ahould  b«  ^grievous  dia- 
-"bonourio  be. struck  off  the  rolls,  if  from  tndiflerence»  par- 
.  tiaii^r^  or  any  sinister  motive'i  a -man  shall  have  merited  such 
an  affront.    These  idfas  are  well  deserving  consideration  in 
-a  couoatry  in  which  theinstutution  is  nptrel.     But  we  should 
^drcfeidxnyt:  innovation  on  our  English  fashions.       With  all 
their  imperfections,  the  ot>l|jgations  of  this  country  to  the  spirit 
and  integi;ity  of  our  petty  juries  are   incalculable.     Can  we 
-forget  the  acsouittal  of  the  man  whom. Pitt  would  have  brought 

*  to  the  scaffold  for  pursuiw  with  a  little  too  much  eagerness 

*  that  rjeform  which  himself  projected  i  Had  they  shrunk  from 
their  duty,  it  would,  we  think,  have  been  the  death-blow  so 
the  freedom  <  f  ihe  country. 

M.  Delacroix  has  added  considerably  to  the  interest  of  his 

work,  by  inters^fsingit  with  little  anecdotes  vrbich  haveoc- 

,  curfed  to  him:  either  in  the  exercise  of  his  profession,  or  in 

'the  ^common  is^teicourse  of  life*      We  shall  seltict  two  of 

'them  M  the  anrasementof  ouriifisdcts*    They.  Itfe  otracted 

from  a  chapter  on  duds^  . 

'  *  I  r<*colleet,  oo> this  subject,  the  observatiottof  4iinan  proud  of 
bis  ^1  th  ;  be  wns  saying  that  one  of  bis  friemU  bad^  very  properly, 
tba#brodier  <ufficeriLroagb  the  boiiy,  fur  ieiD«ik:ing  that  bis  ac- 
\a<M.iit  of  .an ad yvtitui^  iS«u»  not  correct*  i  took  ibe  liberty  to  .ly- 
anark^  tbat  it  «voi|lti  bsve  bten  right  first  to  ajicertaio  whether  the 
fact  was  so  vj-  aou  ^^Uiat  signities  if^   ttphed  he*    Kaow,  bif. 
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ib«l «  lie  iwm  thftlpiiiitb  of  a  gefiti«|jp»D,  ts  mofe  to  be;  r&i^tttd 
iban  the  truth  from  thdt  of  an  ordinary  person.  That  is  indeeU  > 
waxioi  so  brg^dd  and  lottew,  I  •replied*  thjit  certainly  I  isball  never 
ibrg^t  it  ^»  long  OS  1  livm  I  turned  away  instant! v  to  speak  to  anp- 
ther  person.:  Hut  if  I  was  shocked  at  such  insolent  presumption^  a 
very  diilerent  scene  reconciled  me  to  the  dignified  pride  of  a  general 
o^ceri  who.r^pelled  a  challenge  giveu  him  by  '  a  gentleman,  wba 
pretended  to  have  received  an  ofifence  from  what  he  called  a  lie. 
For, what  reason,  said  the  old  oflicer,  sht^uld  1  place  piyself  on  the 
same  footing  with  you  ?  What  gUiry  can  t  acquire  by  killing  you  ? 
Your  family,"  perhaps,  who  will  b*  very  litlle  concerned  about  the 
matter,  will  Uemanct  from  me  4he  price  of  your  blood.  If  you 
Teally  possess  cot! rage,  as  you  wouW  ^ishus  to  believe,  show  your- 
.'self,  as  !  have  done,  in  iwenty  combats  against  She  enemies  of 
France,  and  you  will  have  no  need,  in'onlcr  to  display  your  iafour^ 
to  be  so  very  (oucfiy  on  the  point  of  honour.  A  strange  way  in. 
ffeed,  replied  the  gentieman,  of  extricHtifig  yourself  from  t^»e  affair. 
Attribute  my'refuhal,  Sir,  if  you  please',  replied  fhe  general,  lo  ap« 
prehension;  Attempt  to  p^rsua^le  the  world  that  you  iJave  been 
abW  to  inspin  me  wkh  terror.  He  pronoaatced  thase  words  with  so 
.maiciala  toii¥,  and  with  an  air '^  such  •  supenority,  that  4iis  advei^ 
mkry  was  difeooterted.  Ha  ■mitescd  out  an  answer  whifeii  lioimdjr 
Wardi  and's^ilhdreir^  ^        . 

^  The  marechaly  as  calm  as  before  the  dispute,  spoke  with  an  air 
of  indtfferenca  of  an  afair  which  occupied  the  public  attention,  aod 
ifiiich  .leffcupou  all  minds  am  idea  of  his  immoveable  firmoeM.' 

Our  innd-beanptdd  author  haa  astpended  to  hif  etiiaya  a  {>ro« 
ftct  of  a  foundltiig  hosptttdj — We  beg  his  pardon^^tbat  it  a 
flttme  at  K^ich'te  bar  taken  ofiencc,  and  Fra#ee  has  plemjr 
of 'them'ali«i»dv.    Well  then,.  kU  Un  Hos/ne^  Materm^l  for 
'ihe  feceptfWoi  foundling  children*    He  bemoans  with  niuch 
Ceding,  the  fs(6of  the  unhappy  innocents,  the  froits  of  illMi 
loi^e.     <  Hie  young  ones  of  tne  wolf  are  less  objects  of  pitf  ^* 
ht  says, '  since  they  have  a  mother  who  gives  them  suck,  who 
'  runs  to  them  after  havine  been  separated,  to  obtain  her  nou- 
rishment.'   We  do  not  know  why  the  young  wolves  showy 
be  an  object  of  pitr  at  all — but  this  en  passant.      We  ho{^ 
too  that  his  pity  ipr  these  h'ttle  deserted  humSh  .'fer^tAcs^ 
•  when  taken  into  public  houses  of  reception r  is  aho  mi'splaccrf; 
The  feelings  of  nature  are  so  strong  in  the  female  breast  of 
all, ranks  and  degrees,  that  we  are  confident' th^t  a  foster  mo- 
ther, piaccd  und^r  the  inspection  of,  nuchbers'  o^  her  own 
sex,  will  not  dare  grossly  to  neglect  Her  charge.    The  re- 
proaches and  indignation  of  her  companions  would  quickij 
remind  her  of  htx  duty ;'  terror  and  abamc  would  extort  from 
her  the  assiduities  which  she  Jias  no  motive  of  affection  tb 
'bntow. 


i\U 
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In  «tch  department »  at  ibt  entrtne^  of  f^  prtncfpiil  Hsfmn, 
^bould  one  of  these  houses'  of  reccfption'  be  piaceo.  Here 
every,  child  that  is  brou|{ht  is  to  be  rtcttrt^f  no  questions 
askedy  and  the  greater  the  tiundrfodr  of  cbitdren  that  vcre 
fcrouj^hty  the  better  nvould  onr  author  b^  pleased.  This  we 
think  a  little  strange,  after  all  his  exterminating  rage  against 
the  unfortunate  females,  who,  with  all  their  aetivity  fn  the 
service  of  the  public,  are  rarely  destined  to  enrich  the  state 
vM\  neM(  citizens.  How  better  treatment,  is  to  be  secured 
to  the  children  in  their  infancy^  than  what  they  now  receive, 
we  are  not  informed*  3ut  in  the  breedii^up  of  them  it  is 
that  M.  Delacroix  displays  the  grandeur  of  ais  conceptions. 
.These  bastards  are  to  be  formed  mtp  a  sew  ^ast,  a  new  oribe 
in  the  state,  from  which  are  to  tssu<t  for  th^  service  of 
the  country,  *  military  men  distiiigui^bed  Car  their  brawiy 
and  tbeif  intelligence,  and  ministers  of  public.wmbip  wholly 
devoted  to^heir  auj^st  functions/  Soma  of  themt  it  is  true, 
may  be  mthcr  stupidtand  such  j»i»st4»e  conteMd  with  a  ham- 
bler'lotythey  ase  to  ouklvatetbe  earth  *  with  she  i«itnun«Bta 
which  nature  has  not  refused  them/  measiinff,  we  presuflfM^ 
their  legs  and  arms.  His  ooiioRS  of  the  edocetion  proper 
for  the  priesthood,  may  be  gained  from  theioilowing  |hi^ 
sage:      ' 

*  The  ehiidren  whose  ebsrsicf^t  is  celm  and  gsntlr,  and  who  do 
not  6ei*m  agitsted  by  the  violence  uf  passion,  should  be  particularly 
tiirdcfu^d  to  ilie  study  of  mbrality  and'aacBi«d  hhsoi^r ;  th^y  sluiutd 
only  Isarn  the  Grc^k  and  Latin  Wngueggsin  thsissend  wri^em  ;  the 
fssoficrof  tlieselaitgu^nssheaiklbs  taught  tkeos  by  tflnasiaiing  the 
el4)qiicet  discqurstsofSt  JuhaChryaoBtsiti^aad  hisafis^Bgliomilaes. 
neb- kaoeled^e  of  Latin  shmdd^lio  i^e  denied  ff)vai  the  pnaeipel 
Attkers'of  ths  fbureb ;  ihsy  ahoujd  V  Wl  in  igDom^oa  ev«A  of  the 
paviKS  of  Hosaca,  Ovid^  TeM«oe,  a^d  TiImsUus'*  ^h^.toMgina^ioii 
Wiuiild  never  l>e  excited  by  |i|ainEin£s^jiickjgeQi4^^,h^  too  much  mul- 
lil^ied,  »iid  wjikh  hattiu  the  iniruls  of  infants*  Qvsa  iulheir  dreaina. 
The  same  c^ras  whkhLycurgus  bestowed  iq  iorei  iAviacible  warriors, 
4  would  #ppty  to  furnish  the  state  with  priests  as.  pure  as  the  servi<^ 
of  i?lig^  r<;quires;  they  should  have  no  other  Xa^'wledg^  of  the 
ori^aof  ^e  world  but  by  the  inspirations  of  the  bible  and  of  the 
eacxed  writings^  Or  by  the  eloquent  discourses  of  Bpssuet. 

*The  f^unciatioos  of  ihe  churchy  i^s  pc^secujion^,  jts  combats  and 
trii/mphsy  should  be  presented  to  them  in  the  impartial  pages  of 
Fiepry.  Some  odes  of,R(A]ss«fiu,  tl^e  tragedies  of  £siher4nd  Atha*  . 
lie^  the  poem  of  Religion,  shoolr)  give  them  an'idca  of  the  mngiDficent 
language  of  poetry  ;  thvy  should  fortify  t hvmse Ives  a^inst  the  at- 
tftimeut6  ofinfideltiy  by  the  reading  of  the  gVeat 'discourses  wtiicfh 
TOrm  the  gtOry  of  the  apostolic  (fhair.  •      '  '     '  " 

'  All  pri>tane  writing  should  have  in  their  eyes  no  more  valtie  iHan 
|]|e  celabaatari  library' of  Aleiuindria  in  those  ot  the  cai.ph  Omar.' 
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■  V  « 

To  yr«fiy  tUmgf  taid  tbe  wist  mm^  iken  is  a  utmn,  imd  a 
iimt  i0  every  fmrpou  mmtkr  ike  Jumvem.  And  we  had  thought 
kideedt  that  ihe  season  for  pDhlithing  nocioM  of  thU^kiod  ^w«^ 
(Tor  ever  f*se.  >  WImC  fjtca^tr  affront  can  be  offered  to  xel^ion 
Itseift'tlian  the  soppoaition  that  its  ministers,  defeodeia^  and  * 
preachers  ought  to  be  kept  in  Utter  igneranee  of  all  pglkeaad 
useful  learning  ?  > 

I  We  ^fder  these  things  better  in  England.  Our  exporionce 
teaches  ust  that  if  we  yet  before  men  sufficient  rnQtives^  thcf 
niajr  bema^  to  support  any  opintoos^  anjft  degmaa«  any  syft^  - 
terns  wftateVefp  however  contrary  to  f^ason,  and  sbocjunff  tQ 
common  sense.  Bishopricr,  deaneries,  prrtiendariea,  ana  i$t 
liviags,  produce  the  same  happy  effects  which  M.  Deiacroix 
expects  firom  his  proposal  of  rowing  churchmea  read  only,  one 
side  of  a  question  ;  they  do  not  ind^d  produce  a  total  darkness 
0f  iftcellecCy  but  they  nflect  the  mental  visi<9i  in- a  peculiar  and 
Ihctraonjinary  manner.  They  make  the  patients  able  to  see  only 
the  part  of  the  aigumenc  which  suits  their  interests^  ail  the  rest 
is  inrolved  in  total  darkness.  One  precaution,  however,  M. 
Delacroix  ^eems  to  have  omitted;  which  is  having  made  them 
just  the  beings  he  wishes,  how  is  tie  to  keep  them  there.  I'A 
the  human  mind  there  seems  implanted  a  wonderful  disposi- 
tion to  continue  in  motion,  when  once  it  has  received  an  im* 
pulse.  We  see  not  how,  therefore^  our  pur/e  and  zealous  pastbrs 
can  be  kept  stationary  except  by.  a  seclusion  as  rigorous  as  that 
with  which  eastern  tyranny  guards  the  objects  otits  unceasing 
jealousy.  Mons*  D.  ou|jht  to  revive  thetnonastic  institutions  as 
the  only  (it  abodes  for  his  innocent  and  ignorant  pastors.  They 
ought  never  to  be  allowed  to  set  their  foot  in  the  open  world* 
Tt^'ere  'they  will  meet,  in  spite  of  all  orecautions,  with  ihe 
^wicked  works  of  Horace  and  Ovid,and  Terence  and  Tibullus^ 
I* and  a  thousand  modern  authors  still  more  prophane  to  awaken 
their  curiosity,  inflame  their  imagination^  and  introduce  die  uo* 
liapoy  art.  of  doubting  and  reiSectin^,  and  reasoning. 
.  The  trcatfnent  he  proposes  for  his  young  military  pupils  is 
Isff  rew>)tix)g  to  reason.  Rousseau  has  furnished  him  with 
bu  outlines ;  he  has  filled  up  the  picture  prettily  enough.^ 
;,  ^Mrhfipbserves  very  gravely  that  nature,anxious  to  preserve 
«U  ^.  -p^Eoductions  and  perpetuate  the  species,  the  fruit  of  her 
ieciindity^  has  divided  it  nearly  equally  into  two  sexes  nearly 
^qoal  in  numbers.-^ Well  we  roust  expect  then  as  many  girls 
m  hoya  in  our  maternal  hospital,  and  our  author  seems  rather 
j^uzzled  to  know  w|iat  to  do  with  them.  A  part  indeed  are  very 
jttasonably  djspo^  of,  and  had  he  treated  the  whole  in  the 
^amc  maniijer,  boys  as  well  as  girls,  we  should  have  heartily 
4iibscrii»cd  ta  the  prudence  of  his  choice. 
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40^  Dfh^mx's  Hfflectiem  enpubUc  mtdpiiptUe  Gimei,  ifc- 

•  •  'SPheincfiimtitui/  ke  %^y^f*  to  9^file HD^o)iiic«ts«  bantl  «bAur» 
*nii  vulftiir  profeMitonft  otight  not  tir  be  conn  »(iiried ;  iKejp  skonld  be 
|>iit  appr«*ii»icM  to  mwlcrB  of  •ckaoule4ged-  prubity ;  t&amvjors  of 
(lie  cofimitineft  should  b«  «iigagfd  to  ^lA  oat  gttod  Ai,riii«r»  and 
o^oliml  kbnurer^,  who  arc  wiUiiig,  to  reci'i^v  heaUhy  and  roburf 
cMdreii^  Hfid  give  tliera  wofk  ia  tiie  country.' 

Ttiiais  cotilitioii  senscu  '  But  it  does  not  satUfy  our  amhor's 
mapniftcent  idkaa.  Somoof  ibesc  poor  ^iris.  will  be  bea«icica  ; 
chetrgrace  and  thetr  dignity  m\X  show  that  they  have  sprung 
from  no  vulgar  loinsr  ouch,  are  desiined  tu  be  the  prize  of 
valour  and  of  viitue..  Others  9gain  \^iII  b<  veiy  clever; 
they  are  lobe  formed  (rhum  trfieati$?)^mo  acircsn*,  4iras 
M.  Delaoroix  sublimely  phrases  it, 

^  I  will  consecrate  ^o  Mtlpomone  and  Thalia   tho.se  who  sliew 
tbeiBM^lfe^  mmi  worthy  do  btt  t/ffi  rc^i  to  these   n:usrb.     If  ihey  ara 
-^it'tiail't  fUfy  ^M  t>v  |>ur«  vinsC)  aiut  nith  spotUss  hearts  tbey  sbaU 
htfCon^a  ihc  ur^niis  uf  love.     'I'hty  shall  paint  every  sentiment,  and 
^f  llicBib«lvck  brrajigcrv  to   t^'^i*     I   will   make   them  fphigeniaa, 
Phr<lr«»y  mid    ^\mli(jmaches.     Bot  till  ihey  find    an  AchiUts,   ibcj 
AbaU  bf.  >tran^er.s  tq  love.  ,  The  passion  they  shall  feign    for*li3po- 
liluS  J>ali  injipire  ilu'in  with  mt)re  lforrx)r  than  inclination    to  vice, 
^^'Uen  weeping, as  the  widow  of  Hectof>lhe^  shall  learn  rhe  value  of 
<»onjusnil  tidelii).      If  .they  H<?f   the  part'  of  Antigonst,   ibcy  will 
percei\cjhal  the  condition   of  Orphan  is  not  afway  a   misfortune; 
and  thai  there  exist  biorhers  so  vi^e,that  if  ih  often  hettt  r  to  have  no 
relHtion<<   than  to  be  obliged  to  bluah  for  those  wfautn  nature   has 
given  os,^  *         -  ^ 

We  arc  surprized  that  such  a  tissue  of  extravagances  can 
have  escaped  from  the  pen  of  a  s^ensible  writer.  But  in  form- 
ingapryVc/  the  iir^agination  runs  wild,  and  no  more  harm  is 
done  tlian  blotting  so  much  paper.  We  think  with  the  au* 
Ihof  <  that  deserted  children  should  be  tsken  Care  of  by  the 
country.  We  think  that  they  should  receive  elementary  edu- 
cation, which  is  the  right  of  all  civilized  communities.  Btit 
not  a  step  farther  would  we  go.  If  marriage  be  really  the 
most  useful^  it  ought  to  be  the  most  honoura'ble  of  human 
institutions.  Foundling  hospitals  in  general,  ihcreforef  urt 
only  to  be  Considered  as  necessary  evils,  which  the  corruption 
of  our  manners  force  us  to  tolerate.  But  let  us  not  give  prrzea 
to  licentiousness,  let  us  not  stimulate  to  Vice,  by  removing  all 
the  inconsequences  which  ought  naturally  tofljw  from  its  gratis 
(ication.  Treat  the  deserted  offspring  of  irregular  passion  hu- 
manely ;  give  them  fit  food  for  the  body,  and  form  their  minds 
toregular  habits  of  industry.  But  do  not  raise  them  a  single 
step  above  the  labouring  classes  of  the  commuoity.    Of  what 
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can  they  complain,  since  so  nourished  and  so  cdocmttd,  thdr 
lot  m»v  be  a*^  gocxi  (w^#feh.we  ought  not  to  say  better)  than 
that  of  the  great  mass  of  all  civtlized  communities? 

M,  D^'lacrotx  takes  severa!  opportunities  of  inforn^iog  Ms 
rcader>  that  he  is  oppressed  witK  the  Ioa<i  of  years.     We  thint 
that  this  circumstance  has  had  an  influence  on  his 'writings; 
man?  of  the  opinions   to  which  he  seems  to  cHtig  wiih  the 
aflfecrionof  a  settled  habit,  we  st^spcci  that  in  the  more  vigo- 
.fous  periods  of  his  life  he  would  have  submitted  to  a  more 
.rtgid  scrutiny,   and  perhaps  have  discarded   as  antiquifeil  pre- 
judices     We  think,   likewise,  that  the  desire  of  conciliating 
or  the  fear  of  offending  a  despotic  master,  has  damped  his 
jenergics,  and 'bound  his  mind  in  fetters.     Some  of  his  specu- 
lations have  extorted  a  smile,  but  the  obvious  goodness  of 
;  his  intentions  has  thrown  a^eil  over  (we  pronounce  the  words 
,  with  reluctance)  their  weakness  and  absurdity,.    On  the  .sub- 
ject both  ofreligion  and  edacati6n»  we  have  met  with  sentjments 
which   seem   to  -be  wholly  at  variance  with  (he  dictates  of 
reason  and  good  sense.    But  we  must  acknowledge,  th^t  where 
We  have  even  failed  to  reap  instruction,  we  have  commonly  ' 
received   pleasure;    and  that  if  wc  cannot   give  the  author  ' 
credit  for  views  distinguished  for  their  novelty  or  their  pro- 
tiindity^  he  has  displayed  rectitude  of  design,  sensibility  to 
those  even  who  have  forfeited,  their  claims  to  the  benevo* 
Jeoce  pf  their  fellow  creatures,  and  an  earnest  desire  to  pn»l 
mote  the  best  interests  of  human  society. 


Histdire  Critique  da  Philosop/iisme  An^lois,  t^c. 

Art,  V. — Critical  History  of    EngHs/i  Philosophism,  from 
\    Hi  Origin  to  m  Uurodnvtion  mtv  France  iuciusivefy.     by 
M.' Tabarnud^^  Turner ^  %vo.  V dm.     1806. 

THE  object  of  this  publication  is  truly  catholic,  it  being  in-, 
tended  to  prove  that  all  impiety  and  irreligion  took  its  rise 
from  IfUtlicr's  r  formation,  and  that  England  in  particular  has 
been  the  nurse  of  apostacy  and  the  parent  of  every  crime  which 
flowed  from  the  iahdelity  of  the  French  revolutionists. 

*  This  work*,  the  author  informs  us,  '  was  originally  t^  have  form» 
♦d  imly  a  ssifigle  chapter. of  ibt*  bibtory  ui  French  philosop/iUm ;  but 
tts  we  becHHie  t>ngd>7od  lu  ibe  perusiii  of  il^uj^  English  authors  who  . 

'  hnve  vvriitun  on  ihr<)uebtion,  our  inaticrHwelled  uiid^r  our  pt*j),  and 
tht  re>uU  hni  be«>.ii  tiie  two  vo^ine»  now  communicated  to  the  pub^ 
iip:  £v<r«i  ^kpr  Y!e'4i«iH  ur*dcrtHkeiiai)  |(ive  in  a  more  ample .  Utttail 
tbf  pa  UK  ^ia(  i»Hiiifjr.  <|f  KngiisK  pktit^phumy  o\ir  &fH   idea   was 

.simply  tu  irun^iaie  the  excellent,  work  of  Lekmi  on  the  dcisticat 
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TTfittrs  ai  Us  Ic^wttry';  but  ibisut  wooU  act  have '  satisfied  dar  enJ 
<which  y«t  to  ii»tiogui«h  dbt  r^tium  betwatn  tJkm  FfNicb  and  Eng* 
lish  dbctriae.  Tkifi  .author*  moreover,  has  euteved  mte  bd  pcnoml 
4^ail$  r4.«§fH(oti2!g  Jiu  wrtien.  Tfaeie  details  wevUt  dovbtUas,  bav^ 
f  otMssed  ^ut  an  inooiisideraUe  iatarest  in  Us  own  oomitty  wlbera 
tl>«y  arc  MiSctentJy  noioriotts ;  but  in  pars  wbrre  little  is  knova 
About  tbero^  i;hejr  viU^acome  more  curious*  Thay  afyeaasd  to  us 
also^sscuptially  to  apfMertain  to  the  history  of  flnglisli  fMotpfky^ 
becftMs^  th£y  oikn  coutributs  to  giva  a  better  insight  ialo  iba  spirit 
of  works  and  design  of  the  authors ;  for  this  reason,  in  iba  aboit 
potjcefi  which  we,giye  respectir»g  the  persons  of  these  0if  n«  mm  hawie 
sekded  thqse  circumstaoces  of  tbe>r  liyea  which  areipo9lpff^pc>rla 
let  one  into  an  undeostauding  of  the  character  of  their  huokv 

^It  would  have  been  to  fail  inour  principal  end  if  weitad  confine4 
ourselves  to  exposing  tlie  doctrine  of  the  English  deists^  Our  objecl 
was  less  to  satisfy  a  vain  curiosity  thau  to  labour  Cor  the  instruettoa 
of  our  readers*  In  forewartiin^  them  against  false  syi^teiuSy  xa 
thought  it  oi^r  duty,  after  the  example  of  Leland,  to  oppose  t»  tbeiu 
that  of  (he  leai^ed  apologists  of  Cnristianityy  their  fellow  country- 
.  men  who  have  distinguishecl  themselves  in  thisklYidof  controversy.; 
and  whenever  we  have  perceived  that  these  last,  carried  Away  by 
the  erroneous  principles  of  fheir  own  ehqrcb,  eitjier  have  gj.ven  un- 
satMlfactory  answers  on^ertmn  questions,  or  permitted  themselves  to 
KOttlce  asseKiotis^  which  uabetievers  fnay  abuse,  we  have  borrowetl 
from  t^  csthcilic  wpokgists  wiore  conclusive  ^rgu mentis  i^nd  truer 
iNuxims.  .  Tliis  work  may  then  be  considered,  as  fiip  as  the  critical 
and  dogmatic  part  of  it,  4M  an  smalyaia  4^f  allilMrt  liaa  been  praduced 
of  the  greatest  importance  both  for  and  against  r^ligiony  not  only 
7T1  IBrigJand-but  in  Trance  also.  ^Ifherever  we  have  found,  malerials 
proper  for  our  plai^  we  have  made  use  of  them.  The  cbaiWfCter  of 
hi&toriao,  the  only  one  which  we  assume,  gave  us  the  right  to  do  ao» 
»U»ndoaiug  tocontroveryalists  by  profesaion  thecuM of  treating  Ibaaa 
^^THvequestiiios  with  greater  compnfbensivenessaQddapdt  Our  only  - 
merit  is  to  haveptlaGed  in  one  point  of  view  and  paasaaiad  iuA  tolrmbia 
compass  (considering,  the  abundance  of  matter)  on  one  side  the  ar* 
gumirirts  jof  unbelief;  on  the  jother  the  vjsr^-  8i||iefior<MiiWM-^r  the 
def<fndcrs  of  religion.  The  wotk«  such  as  it  isy  was  cgppasad  im 
ili^land,  in  those  momenta  of  leisure  which  were  left  to  os  tram 
etnploymtuts  ofavery  difterent  nature,  rendered  necca^ry  ^y  ib# 
evils  of  a  long  banishment.  They  are  the  spoils  of  the  Egypitiam 
which  we  bring  back  into  our  own  country  without^  however,  hav- 
ing dune  any  wrong  to  the  generous  hosts  among  whom  we  collected 
them.  Under  these  drpumstances,  and  for  the  *  sake  of  the  goa4 
caustf  which  made  us  undertake  the  work,  it  solicits  some  indulgence 
on  tlie  part  of  thefriends  of  religion,  since  if  is  principally  for  them 
that  we  wrilei*    Preface, 

This  extcaot  ia  sufficient'to  aiM  m  the  fffotible  of  miyaing 
the  batureof^the  wark  bcfcre  us^    ThcifiCfodiietoiy  chapter, 
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entitled  *  Orthe  Origih  xikI  Ctiites  oT  Efl^liib  PUhtapkUm^*^ 
more  clearly  explaifii  the  views' and. principles  of  Che  writer* 
Under  certain  condtmMis  he  doe$  not  deny  the  truth  o(  Vol* 
taire^d  assertion  *  that  there  is  no  coantry  where  the  chrtsdio 
religion  has  been  so  strongly  attacked,  and  m>  learnedly  do« 
fended  as  in  England;'  hot  •  he  ^dds,  that  <  without  denying 
tlit.Eiiglish  theologians- any  of  the  praises  due  to  their  zoalf 
thotr  knowled^,  the  extent  of  thehr  researches,  and  the  depth  of 
the'up  reflexions,  it  cannot  be  disputed  that  the  fundamental 
friociple  of  the  reformation  whic)i  necessarily  mixes  in  all  theilr 
discussions  with  unbelleyers,  greatlv  weakens  the  force  of  their 
pfoofs  tod  hsMi  often  counteracted  the  success  of  their  argvw 


<  That  rsgulating  priticiple  of  prptestantism/  he  adds,  <  which 
gites  10  every  Indi^ual  the  indci^iiie  liberty  of  sabmittiiigall  tbi^s 
to  haman  reason,  is  a  very  active  dissolvsiif,  of  which  tbeonepartv 
never  finis  to  make  use  in  its  atuurks  on  ritvealed  religiont  and  wbic« 
always  m  some  degree  embarrasses  and  confounds'  the  defence  of  tbo 
others  Wbeo  the  unbelievers  avail  themselves  of  tbemode  ofexann<^ 
nation  in  order  to  attack  the  dogmas  of  Luther  and  Calvin,  the  dis* 
eiples  of  ibose  two  grqat  leaders  of  reform  are  forced  to  say,  that  this 
mode)  tbottgh  good  for  well  exercised  understandings,  is  insuftScieni 
for  the  coromuuily.  Thus  they  h)se  themselves  in  wanderings  which 
evidently  di^yer  their  embarrassmenty  and  pretend  that  those  who 
are  not  in  a  condition  to  discuss  the  contested  dogmas*  ought  not 
to  judge  of  what  they  do  not  understand,  but  to  remain  in  suspence, 
to  abandon  controversy  to  the  theologians,  to  restrain  themselves  to 
the  fundamental  principles  of  Christianity,  to  attach  themselves  only 
to  what  they  comprehend,  to  chase  out  of  the  different  confessions 
that  in  which  all  parties  agree  for  the  fundamentals  of  religion  ;  tfiat 
if  all  the  iasiructious  to  which  thiy  havcT  recourse,  do  not  dissipate 
the  obscurity  in  which  the  contested  dogmas  are  enveloped^  it  is  a 
proof  that  those 'dogmas  are  false,  doubtful,  or  at  least  unnecessary** 
P.2,5. 

The  irtferen^  intended  to  be  drawn  from  this  statement  is 

filain.  None  but  the  sonnd  unfihdcen  catholics  can  success- 
ntly  oppose  the  reasonings  of  the  unbetieven  None  but  be 
who  denies  the  authority  of  human  reason,  can  with  anyeffixt 
dispute  tht  modes  in  which  that  feaacyi  Is  exercised. 

^We  must  conclude  from  this  simpfe  view  that,  acknowledging 
no  authority  wbic%  irrevoeahlj  pronounces  on  the  truths  of  faith, 
and  wi Fling  tha)  iW»  man  should  decide  oo  the  choice  of  dojvmas  ex^ 
ceptby  th^  aid  of  Ms  oWn  reason,  the  protcsuntt  must,  to  be  con» 
sistent  wkb  themsblsta,  iaft  lirsv  into  Sodnianisai,  and  thence  pre^ 
eipttate  themselves  into  I>eism  by  the  mora  application  of  their  prin* 
piple.    Seeing  that  ttef^  is  notbiog  fixed  in  their  sect^  that  their 
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prmc^tes  dh^termfne  nofhitig,  tint  tbcir  drfEFitnt  diuvchet  are«v 
rnCich  At  TQrittiK'e  vith  each  other  a^  with  the  chwrch  of  Rotoe, 
tKcfi^  cftiinot  sTnc6r<ply  persuHile  (hemselret  that  J ohi»  Christ  »  (bv 
•.  aifibor  of' (htfir  religion.  Henci*  ^hey  iire  already  on  the  brink  pf 
4ei»ni«  U  IB  the  vice  of  thif  mcMhod  which  rendeni  tlicir  mobt  ex- 
cclleiit  aftologies  forihc  christian  rcligi^on  soirery  defective/ 

*-    Through  the  remarncfcr  of  this  chdpfer,  the  author  drawr 
^'ith  tolerable  historical  precLsion^  a  picture  of  th^  origin  and 
progress  of  our  reformation,  of  the  vafrious  stcts  to  whkh  it^ 
gave  rise  among  us,  of  the  infrodtiction  of  free  thinkings  and 
the  gradual  propsj^ation  of  all  the  various  modes  of  unbelief.* 
In  one  passage  he  is  bet rdyed  into  something  Hire  an  acknow- 
ledj^mcnt  of  the  insufficiency  of  his  own  argument,  by  attfi^ 
butmg  the^  irreligion  of  Charles  the  Second^s  reign,  more  -lo 
the  excessfve  prcSigacy  and  immorality  of  the  Itnes,  than  lo 
any  cause  connected  with  our  abandonm^t  of  the  church-  of 
Rome.     How  then,  when  he  comes  to  compare  the  state  of 
opinions  in  the  worst  times  of  this  country,  with  that  which 
prevailed  in  France  during  the  involution, '  docs  he  foiget 
that  the  manners  of  the  French  nation,  previcrus  to  that  re* 
volution,  were  infinitely  more  corrupt  than  those  of  our  own- 
country^  even   during  the  latter  years  of  the  Stuart  dynasty  ^ 
And,.if  toihe  corruption  of  manners  may  be  ascribed  the 
decay  of  religion  in  England,  why  should  not  the  same  cause?, 
aggravated  to  the  degree  in   which   we  have  witnessed  it  in 
1*  ranee,,  have  produced  that  aggravation  of  the  same  effect 
which  we  hav^  also  witnessed  there  ? 

The  preservation  and  recovery  of  our  religion  from  so  deep 
a  state  of  depravity,  M.  Tabaraud'  attj^ibutes  entirely  to  our 
church  establishment  which,  by  laying  down  on  its  own  au- 
thority a  certain  rule  of  faith,  has  tacitly  disavowed  the  very 
Srinciplc  on  which  it  originally  departed  from  the  church  of 
ome.hns  denied  the  sufficiency  of  human  reaspn  and  ac- 
knowledged the  necessity  of  a  fixed  and  arbitrary  guide.  The 
catholics  arc  right  in  aitribtfting  this  merit  to  our  establish- 
ment; since,  as  long  as  we  adii^it  the  .authority  in  jquestion, 
we  retain  a  stumbling  block  in  our  own  path  and  leave  a  most 
powerful  weapon  in  the  hands  of  our  adversaries.  If  humaq 
reason  is  an  insufficient  guide,  then  the  principle  of  the  rcfor- 
nDaiion  was  wrong,  and  the  catholic  system,  as  being  the  most 
sinc'rnt,  is  the  only  safe  religion, 

Hierc  can  be  no  doubt  that,  until  a  .  reformer  arose  hardy 
ent)U'.h  to  assert  the  rights  of  our  reason,  there  could  be  i4> 
5uch  thing  as  systcniatiD  infidelity  in  existence..  13ut  the  advo- 
'caff^  for  freedom. of  opinion  will  haYe^sohesitatiopja'dcclarit^ 
%vc'h  ft  stateof  blind  credulity  i  infinitely  more  di«agiee^e  «a3 
con^radSctc^y  to^tviie  religion  than  the  ^^tdtstdifferaKCS  iiUr^- 
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4tKed  by  rational  and  free  inquiry.  However,  in  that  sente« 
we  must  be  content  to  admit  that  the  principle  of  the  reforniuu- 
tion  is  the  parent  of  infidelity  as  well  as  of  sound  and  Judicious 
belief.  It  was  natural  that,  the  chain  once  broken,  mankind  ^ 
should  at  first  run  wild  into  all  possible  diversities  and  extra- 
vagances of  opinion  ;  and  it  was  also  natural  that  the  wander* 
ings  of  Intellect  should  by  degrees  subside  and  settle  into  a  " 
calm  and  quiet  course  of  unrestrained  belief.  The  history  oS 
the  reformation  in  England  affords,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most 
honourable  testimonies  to  the  truth  of  Christianity ;  since 
,  with  all  the*  licence  of  thinking  which  it  gave,  the  cause  of 
fidelity  has  been  uniformly  triumphant^  and  even  our  adver« 
saries  acknowledge  that  her  best  champions  have  been  found 
among  the  free  and  enlightened  professors  of  protestantism* 
ThatthetriumphofreliKion  in  this  country  has  not  been  yet 
more  complete*  we  attrjbotc  to  the  v^ry  cause  which  our  ca- 
tholic opponents  would  set  up  as  the  only  medium  of  our  sal- 
vation, an  exclusive  national  establishment.  When  all  mankind 
arc  free  to  form  their  opinions,  not  only  legally  free,  but  mo« 
rally  so,  free  from  any  worldly  bias,  from  the  influence  of  any 
Mtraneous  motive  on  their  judgments^  then,  and  then  only, 
will  the  triumph  of  religion  be  absolute  and  unquestionable. 

We  shall  next  proceed  to  examine  what  M.  Tabaraud  \^ 
said  respecting  the  several  champions  of  infidelity  whose  lives 
and  doctrines  he  proposes  to  exemplify  ;  and,  if  we  discover  in 
this  portion  of  his  work  any  novelty  of  observation  or  depth 
of  argument  or  research,  in  short  any  thing  that  should  entitle 
.  it  to  the  praise  of  originality,  we  shall  m^e  it  the  subject  of  a 
future  article. 


AjtT,  VL — Gallcrie  de  Caractcres  Pmssiens, 

GatterifofPrusnam  Characters^  l^mo.    Germany.  1808.   No 
name  of  pUce»  of  primer  or  publisher. 

AS  we  believe  that  onl^  a  very  few  copies  of  the  present 
work  have  found  fheir  way  into- this  country 'wc  shall 
present  our  readers  with  a  rather  odious  account  of  jts  con- 
tents; It  throws  considerable  light  on  the  state  of  th^  Prus«> 
sian  court  previous  to  its  last  £itaT  rupture  with  France,  and 
shews  in  some  measure  the  degree  of  virtue  and  injtcllect  which 
was  to  be  found  in  the  councils  of  Fredetick  William  III.  at 
the  time  when  he  ventured  to  attack  the  colossal  power  of 
JBonapane,  Most  of  the  portrah%  which  amount  to  twenty- 
two,  and  comprise  all  the  great  civil!  ancf  military  charae# 
^ecs  of  the  Prussian  eotm,  appear  in  geaerai  le  )m  drawn 

AFf.  Vol,  14^  ^k 
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with  sufficient  fidelity  and  discrimination.  The  author  evi- 
dently understands  what  mode  of  policy  Prussia  ooght  to  have 
pursued  previous  to  that  moment  of  infatuation  which. impelled 
ncf  to  engage  in  an  unequal  contest  with  France,  which  preci- 
pitated her  into  that  gulphof  ruin  from  which  she  is  never  like* 
ly  to  emerge. 

.  The  fint  picture  in  the  Gallery  is  that  of  general  Koekeritz» 
of  whom  we  shall  say  little,  for  little  deserves  to  be  said.  He 
IS  designated  is  having  the  air  of  a  soldier,  but  combined  with 
such  a  vacant  physiognomy  that  the  duke  of  Brunswick  compared 
his  head  to  a  hollow  pumpkin  without  any  light  within.  Yet 
this  man,  whose  principal,  passion  appears  to  be  good  livings 
iind  whosi  bosom  was  no  better  recipient  than  an  open  street 
for  the  secrets  of  his  sovereign,  had  no  small  share  in  accelerate 
ing  his  destruction.  *  Nothing*  as  ^the  author  well  remarks, 
'  is  more  easy  to  corrupt  than  probity  when  it  is  devoid  ot  . 
(ense.'  Heed  this  ye  sovereigns ;  and  in  your  councVls,  let 
moral  worth  be  combined  with  intellectual  sagacity !  The 
second  picture,  which  will  engage  a  little  more  of  our  atten- 
tion, is  that  of  Charles  Wiliiam  Ferdinand,duke  of  Brunswick 
Wolfenbuttle,  grand  marshall  in  the  service  of  the  king  of 
Prussia.  At  different  periodsof  his  life  the  duke  of  Brunswick 
attracted  our  admiration  and  excited  our  abhorrence,  inflamed 
our  hate  and  interested  our  compassion.  He  certainly  display* 
ed  military  talents  of  tio  ordinary  l^ind  in  the  seven  years  war; 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  regulated  the  internal  ceconomy  of 
his  hereditary  dominions  proves  him  tt>  have  been  both  bene- 
ficent and  wiseu  and  though  the  proclamation  against  France 
which  appeared  in  his  name  in  1792  rpused  the  indignant  feel- 
1  ings  of  every  lover  of  freedom  and  humanity  in  Europe,  the^ 
is  something  in  the  ultimate  issue  of  his  political  and  militaiy 
career,  which  forcibly  arrests  our  attention,  which  mitigates 
our  aversion,  and  alnK>st  makes  us  shed  tears. 

The  author  in  some  measure  exculpates  the  duke  of  Bruns- 
wick from  any  share  in  that  proclamation  which  brought  such 
accumulated  infamyon  his  name.     He  says  that  count  Schou* 
lenbourg  Kehnert,  who  was  at  thin  time  (1792)  at  the  head  of 
'  the  department  of  foreign  afl&irs^  ordered  one  Rehflfher  to  com- 
pose this  ceiebmted  manifesto.    Renfiher  eagerly  embraced 
this  opportunity  of  paying  hj6  eouvf  Co  the  count,  and  of  grati- 
fying the  i)fivf terate  animosity  whieh  he  had  conceived  against 
«  the  French.    The  proclamation  menaced  the  capifkl  of  France 
with  the  fate  of  Jecoiftlcm,  if  it  did  not  immediately  return  to 
'  itB allegiance  to  Louis  thesixte^nth^  But,  s^ys  the  autlibr,^  no- 
'  4liing  could  iess  accord  with  the  character  of  the  Duk^  i( 
Bmfuwick  than '  such  a  manifesto.    But  whit  ^ould  he  do? 
•  c^uldhii  9iA>MtQte  another  for  chat><«irbitli  he  xii'sapph)ve#f 
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Wc  think  that  he  should  have  remonstrated  with  the  court  of' 
Prussia  against  the  impolitic  and  sanguinary  VnanTfcsto^  and  at 
least  rather  have  resigned  the  command  than  have  pUt  his  signa- 
ture to  such  a  scandalous  production. 

After  retiring  from  the  field  the  duke  could  no  lorieer  ad- 
vise the  continuance  of  the  war  9  and  after  the  peace  oT  Basle 
he  never  encouraged  the  renewal  of  hostilities. — In  the  ten  last 

? ears  of  his  life  the  dMke  ^e^s  to  have  experienced  the  debt- 
itating  effects  of  age ;  at  least  he  could  not  elevate  his  faculties 
to  a  level  with  the  extraordinary  phenomena  of  the  times,  nor 
would  he  r(:formhis  mrlitary  experience,  and  accommodate  it 
to  the  new  principles  of  warfare  which  theFrench  revolution  had 
prodiiced.  Hence  he  was  an  advocate  for  peace,  '  and  if  Prus* 
sia  preserved  peace  for  ten  vears  it  may  ^e  ascribed  to  Jbis  coun- 
sels.' Towards  the  endof  the  year  100$  he  is  said  to  have 
written  to  a  person  of  distinction  in  England,  that  if  the  war , 
with  France  were  continued,  it  would  for  a  time  destroy  the  li- 
berty of  the  continent  and  be  destructive  even  to  the  intoresc 
of  Great  Britain.  He  saw  with  secret  regret  the  alliance  which 
the  court  of  Berlin  was  forming  with  that  of  Petersburg,  and 
he  augured  nothing  but  evil  from  the  impolitic  league.  The 
real  object  of  his  last  jOurney  to  Petersburg  is  to  this  day  an 
impenetrable  mystery.     - 

Those 'who  had  nearest  access  to  his  person  from  the  latter 
end  of  September  to  the  14th  of  October  found  him  totally  des«  ' 
titute  of  energ)'.  The  most  vigorous  measures  were  requisite 
but  nothing  could  reanimate  the  lassitude  of  his  frame.  ^  Like 
the  Marquiisde  Lucchegini  be  indulged  in  the  fatal  delusion 
that  Bonaparte  would  entrench  himself  behind  the  Saale  ia 
FranConia,  and  keep  on  the  defensive  to  prove  to  Europe  that 
he  was  not  the  aggressor.  All  his  arrangements  were  formed 
on  a  false  supposition,  which  was  evident  at  the  first  glance. 
The  French  had  actually  reached  Naumbourg  before  the  in* 
fatuated  duke  could  be  persuaded  that  they  were  on  their 
march.  It  was  not  till  the  13th  of  October  that  the  veil 
fell  from  his  eyes  and  that  all  the  (danger  of  his  situation  stared 
him  in  the  face*  Colonel  Massenbach,  wbo^on  this  chy  spoke 
to  him  for  the  last  time,  told  ium  frankly  that  the  army  was  in 
the  most  deplorable  condition ;  that  it  was  without  bread; 
without  forage,  and  after  a  few  rounds  were  fired  would  Se 
without  ammunition.  At  this  discourse  the  duke  regarded  him 
for  sometime  with  a  fixed  look  of  horror  and  amaze;  after 
which>  recovering  from  the  shocks  he  threw  himself  into  an 
arm  chair,  and  exclaimed  in  a  faint  voice,  **  But  my  God !  is 
tbe<e  no  remedy  ?  Is  there  then  an  end  of  our  politicaf  exis« 
tence!!!" 

Nothing  could  retrieve  the  fatal  impolicy  of  the  past  •  :^nd 
thff  events  of  the  following  day  seem  to  have  consummared  l!ic 
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\iiin  of  the  Pn]8$ian  monarchy.  On  the  morning  of  the  battle 
the  greatness  of  the  danger  served  to  communicate  new  vigour 
totheduke, 

*  He  yas  on  horseback  in  the  environs  of  Armstadt;  the  enemy 
suddenly  appeared  under  the  cover  of  a  thiols  mist  which  conceHlcd 
both  his  numbers  and  his  position.  Iirspch  circumstances  the  duke 
was  averse  from  hazarding  an  attack.  He  returned  rapidly  to  the 
king,  related  to  him  what  bad  happened,  and  advised  the  action  to  be 
delayed  till  the  mist  bad  dispersed,  and  the  whole  army  could  be 
brought  into  action.  This  advice  was  worthy  of  an  experienced 
general ;  but  it  was  not  punued/ 

Nothing  more  remained  for  the  duke  than  to  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  his  grenadiers  and  begin  the  conflict  in  the 
midst  of  the  mist.  But  in  a  short  time  a  musket-ball 
which  '  deprived  him  of  his  sight  obliged  him  to  quit  the 
field.  He  was  conducted  to  Brunswick  and  on  the  approach 
of  the  French  to  Altona.  He  bore  his  sufllerings  with  ad- 
mirable fortitude,  and  uttered  not  a  word  of  impatience  nor 
complaint,  thoush  his  wound  must  have  occasioned  excruciatiw 
pain.  He  was  buried  at  Ottensen  in  the  same  church  vrhi^ 
contains  the  ashes  of  Klopstock  and  Arminius. 

The  next  picture  is  that  of  prince  Hohenlohe,  who  is  de* 
scribed  asprodinl,  corrupt,  vain,  possessing  personal  courage 
but  destitute  of  military  capacity.  Of  rrederic  Christian 
Louis,  prince  of  Prussia,  known  by  the  name  of  Louis  Fen> 
xltnand,  we  shall  say  little  because  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
notice  his  character  at  length  yi  another  article.  He  appears 
to  have  been  a  person  of  considerable  talents ;  biit  of  which  the 
usefulness  was  destroyed  and  the  lustre  obscured  by  those 
vices  which  the  defective  education  of  princes  seems  almost 
naturally  to  produce.  His  character  was  marked  by  a  degree 
of  restless  activity,  which,  if  it  had  taken  the  direction  of  the 
arts,  and  sciences,  might  have  rendered  him  an  ornament  and  a 
benefactor  to  his  country.  As  a  relief  from  tnmn  he  seems  to 
have  plunged  into  a  course  t>f  low  debauchery;  and  in  those  in- 
tervals when  he  appeared  to  emerge  from  the.  sway  of  women: 
and  of  wine,  he  became  the  prey  of  passions  which  threatened 
to  endanger  the  safety  of  the  govsmment. 

'  If,'  says  the  author,  *  circumstances  had  been  more  favourable, 
,  he  would  have  acted  the  pan  of  CaUliue,  to  whom  he  also  bore  a 
close  resemblance  in  bis  pecuniary  enbarrassments^in  his  ebrieiy  and 
other  excesses.' 

.  Levin  de  Geuseau  was  seventy-one  years  of  age  at   the  com- 
mencemenc  of  the  lait  war  between  Fru^ia  and  France.    Ho 
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was  then  at  the  head  of  the  engineers  and  of  the  ttat^major^ 
He  was  not  without  talents  but  he  was  destitute  of  genius ;  and 
nothing  but  gehius  can  accommodate  itself  to  new  circumstan* 
tes,  and  to  those  changes  of  sentiment  and  conduct  which  such 
circumstances  require.  Geuseau,  like  many  other  of  the  Prusr 
sian  officersf  would  iTave  been,  thought  equal  to  his 'station  if 
France  had  introduced.no  innovations  and  reforms  into  the 
military  art.  But  Geuseau,  as  if  his  mind  had  been  only  a 
piece  of  the  most  stubborn  mechanism,  jpersitted  in  his  old 
train  of  ideas,  when  the  improvements  ot  the  enemy  required 
one  intirely  new.  The  contracted  notions  of  Geuseau  had  a 
most  unfavourable  influence  on  the  conduct  of  the  last  war. 
tfo  him  may  be  ascribed  the  want  which  the  army  sustained 
cf  ammunition  and  provisions.  The  military  hospitals  were 
totally  unprovided,  the  fortresses  had  been  suffered  to  fall 
into  decay^  and  in  his  n^lcct,  the  commanders,  may  find  some 
excuse  ior  the  apparent  facility  with  which  they  surrendered ' 
Ma^debu.rgh,  &c.  to  the  enemy «. 

Adjutant- general  Kletst  possessed  no  commanding  talents 
vi^hicn  might  have  supplied  some  means  of  dbunteraction  ta 
<he  imbecility  of  Geuseau*  '  There  was  a  time,'  says  the  au« 
t1\or,  *  when  the  destinies  of  Europe  were  in  the  hands  of  Mpl- 
lendorf.  This  was  in  1 794,  when  the  French  having  driven 
the  English,  the  Austrians,  and  the  Dutch,  from  the  Low 
Countries,  menaced  Holland.*  He  was'  admonished  that  the 
conquest  of  Holland  would  be  fatally  adverse  to  the  continu- 
ance of  the  continental  war ;  but  Mollendorf,  who  was  insenn* 
ble  to  any  considerations  of  political  interest,  su0ered  the  op* 

P>rtunity  to  be  lost  of  saving  Europe,  from  the.  grasp  of  toe 
rench.  The  apathy,  the  ignorance,  or  the  selfishness  of 
Mollendorf,  combined  with  tlvs  avarice  pf  some  Jcws^  who  had  . 
entered  into  a  contract  with  his  adjutant,  prevented  any  suc- 
cour from  being  sent  to  Holland  with  that  proniptitude  which 
might  have  opposed  a. barrier  to  the  progress  or  the  French. 
After  the  battle  of  Jena  the  Emperor  Napoleon  inspected  the 
.old  age  of  Mollendorf, '  he  continued  his  pension  without  any 
diminution  and  admitted  him  to  his  table  and  his  concerts/ 

General  Kuchel  was  a  good  general  of  division,  but  a  bad 
commander  in  chief.  His  earty  promotion  in  the  army  inflated 
his  vanity,  and  aggravated  his  presumption.  He  was  brave 
andeenerous ;  but  his  judgment  was  too  much  under  the  con-  .  ; 
Crxml  of  his  passions.  He  was  principally  instrumental  in  pro* 
ducing  the  war  which  has  desolated  his  country.  The  author 
well  remarks  that  while  Prussia  had  the  title  of  a  military  state^ 
•there  was  no  country  in  the  world  where  with  some  exccp- 
tioos  military  science  was  more  neglected,  unless  we  honour 
with  that  name  the  diurnal  exercise  of  the  parade,  and  the  me* 
^hanical  manoeuvres  of  a  review.'  .  ' 
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Of  jGeneral  Bluchcr,  on  whom  so  much  praise  has  been  la- 
vished in  the  English  papers,  the  guthor  says  that  he  •  is  agood 
general  of  division,  but  he  seems  not  to  possess  that  compre- 
hensive mind  T^hrch  can  unite  many  discordant  parts  into  onp 
harmonious  whole  ;  or  which  can  direct  an  enterprize  that  re- 
quires extent  of  foresight,  great  sagacity'  In  the  plan,  and  great 
skill  in  the  combination  of  the  means.  He  seems  to  possess  a 
genius  admirably  adapted  for  a  piece-meat  war,  a  war  of  petty 
incursion,  sudden  surprize,  and  adventurous  desperation,  ^er^ 
the  display  of  personal  heroism  and  even  the  incautious  teme* 
irity  of  courage  are  of  most  avail.  All  this  may  be  meritorious 
in  a  general  of  division,  but  *  a  cqmma.nderin  chief,'  as  thp 
author  well  remarks,  *  should  direct  all  his  measures  ag^in^ 
the  whole  force  of  his  enemy  without  thinking  of  beatioj^ 
him  in  detail  ;  for  as  soon  as  he  is  satisfied  with  this,  hi$ 
defeat  is  inevitable  !*  At  the  battle  of  Jenait  was  Blucher  who 
precipitated  the  conflict,  and  in  some  measijre  occasioined  the 
defeat  which  the  prudence  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick  cndea^ 
voured  to  prevent.  After  the  battle  he  seems  to  have  acte^  lA 
.  some  measure  like  a  knight-errant,with  impetuous  bravery,  bi|( 
without  any  concert*  with  his  superiors  or  any  regular  plan  of 
operations.  I  nstead  of  succouring  the  corps  of  prince  Hoben- 
lohe,  he  kept  aloof  even  after  he  Was  commanded  to  march  to 
his  assistance.  Blucher  is  said  to  have  been  p^ssiopately  fond 
of  play ;  and  pharo  was  his  favourite  occupation*  But  the 
transcendant  merit  of  a.  general  according  to  an  excellent 
observation,  instead  of  aband6ning  any  thing  to  chance  like  a 
pharo-player,  tends  ratherto  exclude  fortune  from  any  ^hare  in 
the  event.  The  gualities  ofd  general  must  be  wanting  in  proL 
portion  as  he  possesses  those  of  a  gamester.  We  hope  that  tbi$ 
observation  will  be  appropriated  to  thqse  whom  the  cap  mag 
happen  to fity  The  fall  of  the  Prussian  monarchy  shows  what 
in  great  critical  emergencies  must  be  the  fate  of  nations,  wh<l^ 
their  security  and  independence  are  entrusted  to  men  of  subor^ 
'  dinate  capacity,  to  narrow  and  sordid  minds,  to  faculties  tprpid 
ibr  want  of  culture,  which  have  been  debilitated  by  age  or  pan* 
lysed  by  debauchery.  Every  great  and  extensive  enterpri8<^ 
inust  fail  when  there  is  no  unity  in  the  measures  by  which  it 
is  to  be  executed  ;  and  this  unity  is  impossible  where  genius 
and  power  are  not  united  in  ihe  councils  of  the  nation.  Hear 
this,  O  genius  of  Britain !  and  summon  round  the  throne  the 
wisdom  and  the  virtue  of  the  country  before  we  are  sunk  in  an 
abyss  of  difficulties  from  which  we  never  can  emerge !  !  !  Count 
Kalkreuth,  general  of  cavalry,  strongly  dissuaded  the  crusade 
against  Francein  1792.  In  the  last  war  he  was  appointed  to  com* 
mand  at  Dantzic  during  the  siege ;  and  the  manner  in  whicl^ 
he  executed  his  difficult  commission,  excited  the  respectful  a^ 
Irnowledgemcnts  even  of  the  enemy. 
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Of ,  general  Phoul  wc  shall  only  say  th?thei<^^m  by  the 
king  ot  Prussia  on  amission  to  Petersburg  in  iSpo,  he  dc8erte4 
the  sovereign  who  had  loaded  him  with  benefits^  and  entered 
into  the  service  of  the  eaiperox  Alexander!  1 !  The  twelfth  find 
last  character  in  the  military  department  is  that  of  Augustus 
JuQuis  de  Massenbach^  colonel  and  lieutenant  general  on  the 
st^fF.  The  author  celebrat(;s  in  terois  of  no  cofnmon  praise 
the  gpn^usythe  virtue,  and  the  patriotism  of  colonel  Massenbach. 
^his  copnsels  had  been  attended  to,  the  Prussian  monarchy 
would  nQtsosuddenlyhave  been  pushed  off  its  base  into  agulpb 
of  ruin,  ^roqfi  which,  at  least  during  the  impeiial  sway  of  Bona^ 
parte,  it  is  never  likely  to  emerge.  The  Prussian  power  mighp 
have  remained  tranquil  and  unimpaired  during  the  convulsion^ 
of  Europe  ;  and  not  only  have  preserved  but  have  increased  her 
grandeur  and  renown*  But  the  salutary  reforms  which  the  paA 
trjotic  Massenbach  proposed  in  the  political  and  the  military 
system  of  Prussia  were  rejected  by  the  dullness  which  could  not 
comprefiend  their  force,  by  the  envy  which  maligned  their  ex* 
cellence,  by  the  indolence  which  shrunk  with  enervated  timidity 
from  the  exertion  whiph  they  would  have  rendered  requisite, 
by  the  apathy  which  was  indifferent  to  their  effects,  or  by  the 
selfishness  which  preferred  its  own  solitary  gratiBcatlon  to  the 
safety  ofthe  state.  The  decrepitude  which  seems  to  have  seiz^ 
€d  both  the  body  find  the  mind,  both  the  moral  and  physical  parf 
pf  Prussia,  had  rendered  her  too  torpid  to  feel  the  Impressionf 
of  genius  or  to  catch  the  impulses  of  patriotism.  Massenbach, 
like  Fox,  was  esteemed  visionary,  till  the  calamities  of  his 
country  ^proved  him  wise  ;  but  his  sugges>tions  were  little  heed* 
ed  till  it  was  too  late  to  put  them  in  execution. 
^  Massenbach  distinguished  himself  in  the  campaigns  whi^h 
preceded  the  peace  of  Basle.  In  1794  and  1795  he  laboured 
with  all  his  might  to  preserve  Holland  from  tlie  grasp  of  the 
French.  Had  the  advice  which  Massenbach  gave  on. this  00 
casion  been  followed  a  new  direction  would  have  been  given 
tothe  destinies  of  Europe.  But  the  subjugatio^i  of  Holland  by 
the  French  ^'as  accelerated  by  the  negligence,  the  incapacity, 
and  the  selfishness  ofthe  Prussian  agent.  After  the  peace  or 
Basle,  Massenbach  on  all  occasions  strenuously  dissuaded  the 
renewal  of  the  war.  He  saw  in  the  probable  issue  only  the  rui^ 
of  Prussia  and  the  aggrandizement  of  France.  He  was  an  enemy 
to  the  alliance  between  the  court  of  Berlrn  and  of  F  tersburg-; 
he  considered  it  as  inauspicious  to  the  interests  of  Prussia  and 
of  Europe.  He  was  desirous  that  Prussia  should  form  such  a 
barrier  as  would  prevent  the  barbarians  of  th6  north  from  in- 
vading the  south.  For  this  purpose  he  proposed  to  establish  a 
military  communication  between  the  Vistula  and  the  Oder,  and 
between  the  Oder  and  the  Elbe.    He  accordingly  designed  to 
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fortifra*potition  in  east  and  another  in  wcit  Prussia;  whfch 
with  Brcslau,  in  Silesia,  and  with  Magdeburg  on  the  Elbe, 
should  form  four  central  fortresses,  to  each  of  which  he  would 
have  adapted  an  entrenched  and  permanent  camp.  But  the 
time  in  which  such  a  plan  might  have  been  realised  had  passed 
away ;  and  the  boldness  with  which  he  predicted  the  future 
destiny  of  Prussia  was  displeasmg  to  the  court.  Scemgall  his 
plans  frustrated  and  all  his  hopes  vanish,  Mass^nbach  fell  into 
a  profound  melancholy,  from  which  he  had  hardly  recovered 
when  the  great  events  of  1805  and  1806  again  broughthim  from 
the  bosom  of  contemplative  on  the  stage  of  active  jife.  Bona- 
parte  was  on  his  march  to  Vienna,  and  a  favourable  moment 
fiad  occurred  for  the  interposition  of  Prussia  to  check  the  ag- 

Srandizement  of  France  and  preserve  the  balance  of  Europe, 
ut  Prussia  heshateH,  temporized,  and  fluctuated  in  feeble  m- 
decision,  till  the  opf^ortunity  for  action  was  lost.  Though  the 
political  theory  ofMassenbach  was  adverse  to  a  war  with  France, 
yet  his  patri6tism  caused  him  to  second  the  measures  of  the 
government.  When  he  found  that  the  Prussian  army  did  not 
follow  Bonaparte  in  his  rout  »o  Moravia,  hb  proposed  to  invade 
the  French  provinces  on  the  Rhine,in  order  to  make  a  diversion 
in  favour  of  the  Austrian  and  Russian  confe.derates,and  to  oblige 
^  the  French  emperor  to  divide  his  force.  Massenbach  foresaw 
the  consequences  to  which  (he  languid  and  irresolute  conduct 
of  Prussia  would  lead ;  but  the  precautions  of  wisdom -could 
not  avert  the  ruin  of  a  corrupt  and  imbecile  court ! ! !     -  « 

After  having  given  so  much  attention  to  the  military  por- 
traits,  we  shall  pass  more  rapidly  over  those  in -the  civil  de« 
partments  of  the  state.  The  second  part  of  this  gallery  contains 
charactersof  cabinet  counsellors,  ministers  of  state,  and  litera- 
ti. They  are  the  following,  Beyme,  Lombard,  Count  Schou* 
lenboure,— Kehnert,  Count  Haugwitz,  some  other  ministers, 
Baron  mrdenburg.  Count  Hoym,  M.de  Stein,  Henry  dc  Bu- 
iow.  Tohnde  Muller,  Kiesewelter,  Hirt,  Boucholz.  We 
shall  select  ^ome  characteristic  sketches  of  a  few  of  theae  di|4 
tinguished  personages. 

*  On  a  nearer  aqiiaintance  with  Count  Schoulcnhoarg'  says  tlie 
author,  '  we  saw  a  man  of  art  iniprj^ing  e!(terior,  who  spoke  with 
precision,  and  who  when  he  wanted  reasons  to  support  his  opinion, 
would  dext/ously  appeal  from  tb«m  to  his  experience,  as  if  it 
were  possible  for  the  results  of  experience  to  be  uppobtte  to  rrason* 
Another  shift  which  he  made  use  uf  was  to  say  — ^  These  are  beau- 
tiful visions  but  which  cannot  he  practically  realized  ;  this  world  is 
•  world  of  relations  and  not  of  ideas ;  we  must  know  bow  to  conform 
to  circamstances  in  oxd^r  ^0  obtaih  uue's  end,' 
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The  foUowins  reflections  of  the  author  on  this  subject  are  full 
of  true>philosophy,  and  good  sense. 

*  It  is/ '  tys  he^ '  a  very  common  prejudice  with  men  of  business  to 
suppose  that  the  knowledge  which  they  want  can  be  acquired  only 
in  an  active  life.  Tl^ey  seem  to  be  ignorant  that  the  idea  which 
produces  action  must  always  be  anterior  to  experience.  And  be-* 
sides  what  is  this  experience  of  which  they  boast  ?  It  is  only  an  as- 
semblage of  broken  pieces,  which  has  no  principles  to  connect  it» 
or  which  is  even  contrary  to  all  principles.  I  have  often  fhonght 
that  the  world  would  be  better  governed  if  those  who  are  entrusted 
vith  the  conduct  uf  affairs  j^reught  ideas  to  business,  instead  of 
endeavouring  to  make  bu:>iness  the  road  to  ideas.  He  will  never 
reach  that  point  who  waits  till  he  is  conducted  thither  by  experience«' 
for  his  life  is  too  short  for  this  purpose;  and  amid  the  inquietudes  ^ 
and  (Hstractions  of  business,  there  is  no  leisure  for  the  generalisa- 
tion of  facts.  In  ordrj-  to  mount  successfully  to  the  region  of  ideas* 
study  is  necessary^  or  in  other  words  we  must  augment  one's  own 
^experience  by  that  of  all  ages*  He  who  neglects  study,  because  he 
thinks  ft  painful  or  unnecessary,  will  do  wrong  to  attach  much  yaUia 
to  bis  own  personal  experience,  for  i(  must  always  be  very  scanty 
and  imperfect.  Lord  Bacon,  who  is  certainly  a  competent  judge ou 
this  subject,  (joes  so  far  as  to  pronounce  that  those  who  have  not 
consecrated  a  great  part  of  their  time  to  study  (^au  non  in  Ubria  evoU 
vtndi$aperumeolloeantml)  h«ive  no  aptitude  for  business,  and  that 
she  pitiful  experience  which  they  attain  will  never  teach  them  thm 
right  measures  which  they  ought  to  pursue/ 

.  These  remarks  are  verified  not  only  inCount  Schoulenbourg^ 
a  large  part  of  whose  life  was  passed  in  the  details  of  office  un- 
der three  sovereigns,  but  in  the  late  Mr.  Pitt,  who  was  versed 
in  the  routine  of  administration  for  near  twenty  years.  But 
though  this  latter  gentleman,  whom  his  contemporaries  have 
called  a  great  man,  but  whom  posterity  will  more  correctly  ap« 
preciate>  was  so  well  skilled  in  all  the  practical  forms  of  offici- 
al experience^he  was  only  very  superficially  read  in  books.  He 
had  not  leisure,  in  tibris  evolvendir  operam  coUocare^  nor  had 
be  any  sufficient  interval  of  repose  in  the  distraction  of  business 
for  the  generalisation  of  the  observations  which  he  had  made« 
nor  of  the  facts  which  had  come  within  his  cognisance.  Hence, 
though  he  was  splendidly  eloquent  he  was  never  profoundly 
wise.  He  had  not,  like  Mr.  r  ox,  augmented  the  comparative- 
ly diminutive  stock  of  his  own  experience  by  the  experience  of 
^11  ages.  Hence  none  of  his  measures  were  formed  on  a 
comprehensive  scale ;  they  were  not  a  great  and  perfect  whole^ 
but  merely  a  patch* work  of  temporary  expedients.  Theyevin* 
ced  rather  subtlety  of  artifice  than  depth  of  reflection,  and  ra» 
fber  mechanical  adroitness  than  philosophical  investigattoo. 
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"  *Thc  life  of  Count  Schonl«nbourg,says  the  •uthor,'shewihow.hig|i 
a'man  may  rise  in  particular  circumstances  by  a  mere  fitness  to  bea 
iool,aiid  how  low  he  may  fall  in  others  by  a  total  want  of  merit,  if 
lie  ever  had  any  affection,  it  was  for  the  Jews  whom  beloved  for  the 
baseness  with  which  they  know  how  to  pay  their  court  to  great  men.* 

The  early  education  of  Count  Haiigwitz,  says  the  author, 
jDUfth^ve  been  very  bad,  since  it  did  not  teach  him  to  feel 
that  it  is  necessary  to   excite  respect  if  we  wish  to  conciliate 
esteem.     At  one  period  of  his  life  Haugwitz  repairefl  to  Lava* 
icr  in  order  to  be  instructed  in  the  mysticism  of  his  art.— La- 
vatcr  18  said  at  first  to  have  been  prepossessed  in  favour  of  the 
count  from  a  certain  resemblance  which  he  imagined  between 
him  and  a  head  of  Christ.   But  notwithstanding  his  eccentric^- 
ties  Lavater  had  too  much  discernment  to  be  long  deceived  ; 
and  he  told  his  friends  to  beware  of  the  young  counc,for  he  had 
^ever  seen  so  much  immorality  under  spch  a  masque.     Fro* 
deric  William  II.  interested  by  the  agreeable  physiognomy  of 
Haugwitz,  placed  hiiA   in  the  diplomatic  departn^ent,  *  for 
^hich*  says  the  author,  *  he  was  not  better  prepared  than  many 
others  who  are  indebted  for  their  education  to  a  French  gover^ 
ness  and  a  dancing  master/     During  the  important  transactions 
which  signalized  the  close  of  1805,  Haugwitz  was  sent  at  the 
end  of  October  on  a  special  mission  to  Bonaparte  to  make  pnv 
posals  of  peace.     But  the  French  emperor  did  not  give  him  an 
audience  till  after  the  battle  of  Austerlitz.     ^  On   the  news  of 
this  battle  which  was  not  favourable  ro  his  mission  he  cried  out 
in  the  presence  of-  Talleyrand :  Gpod  God !  We  have  con- 
«]u^red !      This  piece  of  effrontery  is  in  unison  with  his  cha- 
racter.   A  ^Qcne  which  tpok  place  between  Haugwitz  and  the 
Jew  Ephraim,  who  was  well  known  at  Berlin  by  the  name  of 
privy  counsellor  Kphraim,  will  show  some  .light  on  the  gro- 
veling vulgarity  of  the  man.  This  Jew  passed  for  a  profound  di- 
ver into  political  secrets  which  he  retailed  to  his  weak  or  cre- 
dulous employers.     Kven  the  late  duke /of  Brunswick  is  said 
not   ro  have  disdained  the  services  of  Ephraira ;' who  like  a 
lurcher  was  incessantly  sneaking  from  one  ambassador's  hotel 
to  another  in  order  to  nost  the  secrets  of  the  diplomatic  trade. 
This  mean  and   contemptible  feHow  was  almost  daily  with 
Count  Haugwitz  with  whom^he  appears  toliave  been  on  terras 
of  great  familiarity. — At  the  beginning  of  September,  when 
War  became  inevitable  between  Prussia  and  France,  Ephnini' 
waited  on  the  count  in  order  to  obtain  the  knowledge  of  certain 
partrcuiars  by  which  he  might  oblige  the  French  amhassador, 
when  the  followingdialogue  ens ued^of  which  Ephraim  made  no 
secret  among  his  friends.  * 

^Efthrmm,  Bat  what  will  the  public  say  sf  your  cxoaUeocy  whe> 
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it  leiirjis  tliat  you  are  now  actually  desirous  of  a  war  with  France, 

WKich  waB  not  the  case  last  year  when  circumstances  were  mufe  fii- 

yourable. 

•     *  Havgwift,  The  public  may  kiss  my  ♦♦  ♦♦. 

*Bphram.  The  public  will  then  Uste  the  •♦♦♦»  ofa  minister*! 

What  must  be  the  corruption  of  a  state  xn  which  such  a  dia- 
logue coul,d  take  place  between  a  babbling,  fetid,  and  perfidious 
.  Jew,  and  9  minister  for  fojeign  affairs  ! ! ! 

We  shaJJ  np^  bring  this  article  to  a  close.  Most  of  the 
^^racters  are  well  drawn,  and  some  with  a  masterly  handit 
The  work  may  be  read  with  greatad vantage  in  the  present  timeij 
for  as  it  serves  io  develop  the  causes  by  which  a  once  great  and 
powerful  state'Ti^s  Ijeen  reduced  to  the  very  brink  of  annihila- 
riph,  it  m^y  act  as  a  useful  monitorto  other  governments,  and 
particularly  to  pur  own,  to  avoid  the  same  errors  to  which 
Prussia  owes  her  present  slate  of  abject  subjugation.  It  par- 
ticohrly  admonishes  other  governments  not  to  trust  the  con- 
duct of  their  affairs  to  weak  and  inefficient  tpiniste^rs,  to  mei^. 
enfeebled  by  age,  warted  by  debauchery,  contracted  by  igno- 
rance or  degraded  by  vicCr—An  English  translation  of  this  im- 
portant ana  interesting  volume  ^^  already  in  thepress^j  and  w&U 
b^  shortly  published  by  Mr.  Mawman  in  tJic  Poyltry.^ 


Art.VIL— -Go^iene  PreumHherCKavactere,  ans  der  Frdnzo^ 
zitchin-Aatiidiehri/iub^rtetzt.  ^9mo»  Germanien.  t807. 

TH I S  is  a  German  translation  of  the  aboye  work.    We  have 

compared  it  with  the  original  and  find  that  though  it  is  in  gene- 
ral faithful  and  correct^  there  aire  a  few  onoiissions  in  ^me  pla^ 
ces  and  additions  in  others. 


Art.  VllL^^Jusflu^f  von  Censtantinopel  ntuk  Bruua  m- 
Klttnatienim  Jahrc  \79S. 

Excursion  frpm    i^onstantinop/e  to  Bruta,  in  Asia  Minort  in 
the  Year  1793.     By  Ignatzvon  Brenner.     With  an  En. 

f  raved  View  of  tirusa.     Vimo.    Vieonaait^  Triet.     180d« 
mported  by  a  Geotleman  from  the  Continent.  >. 

.  THE  author  of  this  pl<:asing  work  passed  ten  years  of  hia 
life  in  a  diplomatic  situation  at  Constamitiople.  He  undertoolt 
this  little  tour  in  119^^  and  seven  years  after  he  cprrected  hia 
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journal  on  the  spot.  The  present  aspect  of  Turkey,  vktchcan* 
not  but  be  highly  interesting  to  those  who  speculate  on  thepolitu 
cal  changes  which  that  country  is  soon  likely  to  undeijgo,  is  ^4 
principally  to  have  induced  the  author  to  publish  this  desciip- 
tion  of  the  antient  capital  of  the  sultans  of  tne  house  of  Osmam 

*  It  was  almost  the  fashion/  says  the  author,  <  f9r  every 
stranger  whom  curiosity  or  business  brousht-to  Constantinople 
to  visit  the  neishbouring  town,which  in  tne  fourteenth  century 
was  the  rival  of  .Byzantium,  as  well  as  the  principal  seat  and 
in  some  measure  cradle  of  the  Osmanic  dynasty  ;  which  aiteiw 
wards  rose  to  such  a  tremendous  pitch  of  power/  The  author 
in  company  with  a  txiend  leftConstantinople  oathe  lothof  May 
l793,on  the  eve  of  the  feast  of  the  great  BairamfZnA  embarked 
on  board  a  boat  which  was  to  convey  them  across  the  Propoatit 
toMudania  and  Scylace  oh  the  Asiatic  shore.  The  sea  was  un* 
ruffled  and  the  night  beautifully  serene.  The  author  speaks 
In  terms  of  rapture  of  the  splendid  spectacle  which  Conscanti* 
pople  exhibited  on  the  night  of  the  Bairamf  when  the  nuna- 
Tets  were  hung  with  innumerable  lamps,  and  at  the  distances 
appeared  like  somanjr  piliars  festooned  with  globules  of  fire. 
This  magnificent  exhibition  attracted  the  attention  of  our  travel-* 
lers  till  the  towers  and  domes  of  the  capitaLsunk  in. distances 
when  sle^^  took  the  place  of  admiration,  till  they  landed  the 
next  morning  at  Mudania.  This  place  is  said  to  be  tolerably 
built,  and  to  be  chiefly  inhabited  by  Gred^s.  The  back  ground 
rises  into  smiling  hills  covered  with  vines.  Between  these 
vineyards  the  author  kept  the  road  which  impeiceptibly  led  15 
a  height  froto  which  ttie  wide  vale  of  Brusa  at  once  burst  upon 
Us  view. 

The  first  object  which  attracted  his  eye  on  entering  this  chanD<» 
ktg  vale  was  mount  Olympus,  which  terminates  the  prospect 
to  the  north  east  $  at  the  foot  of  which  Brusa  is  built. 

*  With  solemn  majesty  Olympus  raises  his  white  summit  to  tfie 
clouds ;  the  bow  of  the  ethereal  arch  seeais  to  rest  upoa  his  tfaovl^ 
ders,  and  his  head,  which  is  covered  with  mists,  to  bethethuoder^r's 
Shrooe*  As  uur  traveller  advanced  nearer  the  cily  of  Brusa,  it 
appeared  to  recede  ftom  his  approach.  The  multitude  of  trees  with 
which  it  is  surrounded,  conceal  it  from  the  eye  till  within  the 
di&tance  of  half  a  league.  The  whole  border  oi^ihe  vale  is  shaded 
with  mulberry  trees^  which  are  intersected  by.  a  ma^  of  paths, 
which  are^  rendered  almost  impassable  during  the  torrent-rains 
or  the  melting  of  the  snows.  The  author  left  Mudania  about  noOii^ 
and  about  six  in  the  evening  he  arrived  at  Bruna.  He  passed  through 
a  miserable  gate  into  the  quarter  of  the  Jews;  where  be  was  hospi* 
pitabiy  entertained  at  the  liouse  of  a  French  merchant.' 

*  Brosa^  anlie^itiy  Prusai  and  which  is  called  Bursa  by  the  Tarks^ 
was  confessedly  the  principal  town  in  fiiibyuia.    It  Ues  in  lon« 
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gttttde  46'40'^aii(l  io  latitude  39'S9f'.  Historitns  are  not  af^reed  about 
its  oirigin ;  many*  as  Pliny,  ascribe  it  to  Hannibal,  but  others  witb 
more  probability  to  Prusias  the  Bythinian  king  whom  his  contempo. 
rari^  regarded  as  a  paragon  of  policy.' 

In  tbe  year  of  the  Hegira  717,  fChnist  SjOsman  the  Firstat- 
tempted  the  conquest  of  Brusa,  out  the  brave  resistance  of  the 
inhabitants  defeated  the  purpose  of  the  Saltan.  Before  the 
death  of  Osman  in  the  year  ofthe  H.  7^6  (Chr.  1326)  his  sen 
succeeded  in  getting  possession  of  the  town  by  cunning  and 
persuasion;  and  after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  he  remov« 
cd  the  seat  of  government  from  Jeniset  to  this  place.  From 
this  period  Brusa  has  been  considered  as  the  principal  town  in 
Asia  Minor,  though  Murad  L  the  successor  of  Orcnan,  trans- 
ferred his  court  to  Adrianople,  and  none  of  the  reigning  sultans 
after  him  made  it  their  constant  residence. 

The  population  of  Brusa  is  computed  at  present  at  ioo,ooa 
tools ;  out  this  seems  beyond  the  truth,  even  thouj^  6000  Ar« 
menians^Soo  Greeks,  and  1200  Jews  are  taken  into  the  ac- 
count.  The  original  town,  which  is  inhabited  only  by  Turks^ 
contains  about  13000  houses.  In  the  suburbs,  where  the  Jews 
and  christians  reside,  the  number  of  bouses  are  reckoned  at  the 
utmost  at  from  4000  to  5000.  The  number  of  mosques  is  propor* 
tionally  large.  Report  numbers  them  at  366,  but  they  are  not 
much  distinguished  by  external  nor  internal  decorations.  The. 
most  antient  was  erected  by  Sultan  Orchan.  But  that  is  &r 
more  beautiful  which  on  account  of  its  size  isealled  Uiu  Dtcktt^ 
my  or  the  great  mosque.  In  this  are  s^een  some  few  traces  tt 
a  better  taste,  but  which  vanished  with  the  declensioA  of  the 
eastern  empire,  and  its  degeneracy  is  still  visible  in  the  present 
possessors  of  the  country.  Like  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  trans<> 
^rmed  into  a  christian  church,it  receives  its  sober  li^ht  from  a 
round  opening  in  the  dome  which  is  suspended  on  elegant  pil- 
lars over  the  nave.  In  the  middle  of  t^e  temple,  directly  under 
the  opening,  a  fountain  of  the  purest  water  gushes  up  from  a 
large  marble  bason.  The  author  seems  to  have  been  charmed 
with  tKe  effect  which  was  produced  on  him  by  thb  well  imagin- 
ed suucture. 

*  The  simplicity  of  th«  plan/  says  he,  *  the  myf^teriofw  dear  — d5- 
•etfre,  and  the  soft  melancholy  murmur  of  the  (^arly  sitearo  coiv. 
trasted  with  the  solemn  stillness  which  prevail  through  the  whole 
building,  inspires  thef€^ling  of  reverence  and  devotion.' 

'  Beyond  the  suburbs  on  a  little  but  steep  hill  covered  wuK 
many  ruins,  there  is  a  mosque  which  was  formerly  a  Greek, 
cj^urch,  the  interior  as  well  as  the  exterior  surface  is  of  white 
marble.  On  the  road  which  leads  to  the  baths^  there  is  and*' 
tbcr,  which  serves  as  a  burying  place  for  differeQt  phnces  q\ 
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of  thebtood^of  Qsmatn,  but  whtch  has  more  the  appearance  of 
a  state  prison,  than  an  imperial  septilcLre. 

^Nothing/says  the  author,'can  be  more  romamic  than  tbe  view  from 
this  height.  The  town,  which  lies  below,  was  admirably  adapted 
to  be  the  i^sidenee  of  the  proud  masters  of  a  powerful  Asiatic 
atate.  lu  the  front  the  sight  wanders  o\'cr  a  vast  extent  of  vale, 
which,  sprinkle<l  with  villages^  gardens  ond  groves*  is  stretched  out 
like  a  variegated  carpet  beneath  ;  intueback  gn),undy  Olympos  with 
bis  precipitous  sides  shaded  with  dee^  forests,  and  his  summit 
crowned  wiih  white  clouds  rises  inajesticaUy  to  the  skies.  Those 
palaces  are  now  only  a  heap  of  ruins,  a  nod  frpm  which  would,  once 
Lave  madelhe  world  tremble^  from  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  and  £u« 
phrares  to  the  ikdilerranean^  and  from  the  £uxine  to  the  source  oC 
the  Danube/ 

*Some  words  wich  fell  from  our  guide/  says  the  author,  *  excited 
the  desire  of  seeing  the  Aks£n  a  l,  which  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
ibese  ruins.  For  this  purpose  the  permission  of  the  governor  was 
necessary.  This  arrived  in  about  half  an  hour,  and  we  had  to  wait 
about  the  same  time  till  tie  key  belonging  to  the  padlock  of  the 
little  iron  gate  was  founJ.  This  was  at  last  opened  ;  and  we  were 
conducted  across  a  kitchen  garden  to  a  ditch  of  considerable  depth; 
which  we  passed,  not  without  danger,  over  a  narrow  and  crazy 
p)ank,  to  an  Hi  formed  terrace  which  was  not  more  than  a  few  yards 
in  circumference.  In  this  place,  under  ihfe  Open  sky  Iriy  the  artillery 
of  Drusa,  eonslstmg  of  four  wretched  cannon,  thrown  negligently  oq 
some  boarcfs  ;  We  may  suppose  that  iheir  carriages  have  long  since 
ervmbUd  into  dust.  What  a  falling  off  fmnv  the  expectations  which 
the  bigfa  sounding  ttanfe  (of  Afts£2lAt)had  produced  V 

Under  the  terrace  abo¥e  memioned^  the  aofbor  tells  us 

^  is  a  wide  subterraneous  vault,  into  which  we  crawled  throogb  a; 
low  haif*choaked  up  door.  Within  it  appears  to  be  about  twelve  yards 
square,  and  fourteen  or  sixteen  high.  On  the  wall,  which  must 
beat  least  nine  feet  thick,  is  painted  an  immense  snake,  which, 
tfcbording  to  our  Conductor,  was  once  an  inhabitant  of  this  spot. 
In  the  \Valls  are  several  openings  above  one  another,  which  seem  to 
lead  to  as  tnariy  rooms,  but  for  want  of  a  ladder,  we  had  no 
meiimi  of  exploring  the  fact.  The  whole  building  is  still  firm  and 
uninjured.  But  we  could  not  procure  any  information  whether  it 
served  as  a  place  of  security  for  treasure,  as  a  prison,  or  for  aoy* 
Otber  purpose,' 

.  The  walls  round  the  old  town  and  the  little  citadel  arc  pro- 
vided .with  rowers,  accordir^  to  the  antipiu  method.  But 
since  Brusa  has  c6ascd  to  be  the  residence'  of  the  Osmanic, 
dynasty,  th'ey  have  fall^  to  decay.  Formerly  they  might 
have  made  an  obstinate  resistance,  but  in  the  present  state  of 
military  science,  they  would  not  be  tenable,  as  they  arc 
eommandsd  at  many  points  from  the  hills  above.    Tiie.  au* 
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thor  gives  the  following  instance  of  what  he  calls  the  insatiiblA' 
cariosity  of  the  Turkish  woitieHy  with  respect  to  every  thing 
in  an  European  dress.  While  his  companions  were  employed 
drt  some  distance  in  endeavour! rig.  to  clecyphcr  an  old^  Greek 
inscrijJtion,  which  had  been  employed  in  building  the  walls' 
of  the  town,  he  sat  down  bv  himself  on  a  block  of  Stone,  iit 
i.  corrtcmplative  *tnood.  While  he  was  in  this  situation, 
some  Turkish  women  approached  the  spot.  At  first  thejT 
kept  at  a  respectful  distance  eyeing  him  From  head  to  foot ;  the 
whisper  circulated  among  them  ;  and  they  seemed  to  hold  «< 
council  whether  they  should  draw  nearer  or  pass  on.     As  acci- 

.  dentally  no  one  was  nigh  they  adopted  the  first  resolution.  The 
author  determined  to  remain  passive  and  mute.  In  a  momenc 
he  was  surrounded  by  these  veiled  beauties;  one  took  off  his  hit, 
another  untied  his  cravat,  a  third  unbuttoned  his  waistcoat  j—*. 
they  now  tittered  and  laughed  very  heartily,  and  indulged  ia 
their. remarks  without  suspecting  that  the  author  understood 
what  they  said.  The  author  addi;  that  he  dpes  not  know  Whe*- 
ther  the  researcM  of  these  curious  dames  would  have  pro- 
ceeded farther,  or  whether  his  patience  would  have  been  equal 
to  the  trial,  but  luckily  the  appearance  of.some  nien  put  an  end 
to  the  dilemma  and  relieved  him  from  his  embarrassment. 

Brusa  possesses  some  warm  mineral  baths^  to  which  it  is  ac 
present  in  some  measure  indebted  for  its  fame.  They  arc  said 
to  be  useful  in  removing  many  of  the  consequences  of  st/phUh  1 
but  are  more  particjularly  famed  for  the  alleviation  oT  rheuma- 

-  tic  pains.  The  different  springs  are  characterised  by  a  differ^ 
ence  of  temperature  as  much  as  by  the  quality  of  proportion  of 

'  the  ingredients.  One  has  more  sulphur,  another  more  iron,  and 
some  a  mixture  of  both ;  but,  what  is  most  remarkable  is, 
that  close  to  a  spring  which  will  boil  an  egg  in  a  fe^  seconds^ 
another  spring  bubbles  up  which  is  as  cold  as  ice* 

On  the  13th  of  Maj'  the  author  f;et  out  to  ascend  the  top  o\ 
mount  X)lympiis.  This  mountjfin  was  forhfierly  the  abode^ 
of  numerous  monks ;  but  it  has  for  some  time  been  frequented 
by  none  but  Numadic  Turkomans,  who  drive  their  herds  hi« 
ther  for  pasture  inthe  summer  and  disturb  the  security  of  tha 
neighbouring  country.  This  mountain  may  h^  divided  i^to 
diirerent  regions  which  are  characterised  by  difi^erent  vegetabi* 
products.  First  there  is  a  gradually  asceniding  border  of  culti-* 
vated  land  and  mulberry-trees  ;  next  of  oats  and  chesnuts ;  thi^n 
of  firs,  pines  and  bushes,whLle  the  highest  top,  which  duri nig  the 
greatest  partot  the  year,  is  covered  with  snow  and  ice,  is  mer- 
ged in  the  clouds. — After  a  journey  ^  '  more  than  five  Teagiics, 
which  the  heat  of  the  sun  rendered  cxtremelv  difRcirlt,  the  rfli- 
thor  reached  the  upper  region  ofOlympus.  Here  the  productive? 
powersof  nature  {gradually  disappear,  and  eternal  winter  rhout^t? 
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bis  frozen  ihrone.  The  prospect  in  a  clear  day  is  tncompurably 
grandi  Mn  the  north  Constantinople  and  the  Black  sea ;  bcfbire 
you  the  I^ropontis  arid  the  coast  of  Thrice ;  in  the  south  a  chain 
of  hills  in  which  the  plain  of  Troy  and  the  mystic  Ida  are  in* 
eluded.'  The  mistSy  which  floated  in  the  distant  horizon,  pre- 
vented the  author  from  enjoying  the  wh>)le  of  this  prospect*  but 
he  was  sufficiently  recompensed  by^  the  landscape  that  was 
spread  out  beneath  his  feet. 

*  The  diversities  of  green  with  which  the  va1«^of  Brusa  was  embel- 
lished were  here  exalted  by  the  dark  foliage  of  little  romantic  woods 
and  there  pervaded  by  glittering  streams.  Here  was  a  sweet  inter- 
chahge  of  vineyards  and  bowers  ;  herds  of  cattle  animated  the  flow- 
ery  field ;  while  the  impetuous  Nilufer%  now  vanished  from  the 
signt  and  now  re-appeared  amid  villages  and  towns  till  it  was  at  last 
4|uite  tost  behind  the  bills*— <  We  delayed  our  departure/  says  the 
author  *  till  the  declining  sun  told  us  to  be  gone.' 

The  author  next  visited  Appollonia,  or  JbiilUont  as  it  is  call* 
ed  by  the  Turks.  This  town  is  situated  about  six  leagues  to  the 
south-west  of  Brusa  on  aflake  of  the  same  name,  and  on  a  neck 
of  landi  which  during  the  rising  of  the  water  is  coniiected  with 
the  main  land  only  by  a  bridge.  The  lake  hself  is  sunoanded 
by  a  chain  of  hills,  and  viewed  from  the  nonh,  has  a  very  pic- 
turesque appearance.  To  the  left  some  hills  rising  perpendi* 
eularfy  one  above  anodier  seem  like  so  many  colossal  tbnnSt 
while  the  town  peers  directly  above  the  waves.  Boats  and  sails 
are  eveiymoment  passing  to  the  Rhindacus  by  which  the  lake 
not  far  from  Mtthalitsch  empties  itself  into  the  sea  of  Marmora. 
The  eircumference  may  measure  about  ten  leagues* 

ApoUonia,  says  the  author,  is  for  the  most  part  inhabited  hf 
Greeks.  They  appear  to  liveon  singularty  good  terms  with  tfaie 
Turks,  many  of  whom  speak  their  language,  which,  ^cept  in 
this  place  and  in  Cyprus  and  the  Morea,  is  seldom  the  case. 
They  carry  on  a  large  trade  in  fish,  particularly  cod  and  carp, 
with  which  the  lake  abounds  ;  and  in  silk  of  a  b^uttful  species 
of  which  the  country-produces  about  six  thousand  teffet  t  in  i 
year. 

The  trade  of  Brusa  consists  principally  of  raw  and  manu* 
-jfactared  silk.  Of  the  first  about  eighty  thousand  tefict 
are  usually  produced  in  a  eood  year,  in  the  town  and  its  imme- 
diate environs,  which  at  the  medium  price  of  thirty  piastres  a 
teffet  tvill  amount  to  two  millions  and  four  hundred  thousand 


*  Nilnfer  or  N^^^far  mfi.  The  wood-stream.whteh  mas  thxvii^b  tha  whole  kengtk 
fftheYaleof  Bmaa., 
f  Tha  tidStt  weighs  600  drachms  or  J  j^|  ocka. 
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'  piikttes:  Thef  greater  ^artdf  this  article  is  sent  abroad.  The 
imporeance  of  the  silk  manufacture  Aiay  be  discerriecf  fioih  this 
circumstance  that  it  ii  sutiicient  to  keep  seven  hundred  looms 
constantly  Employed.  The  number  of  pieces  of  silk  and  silk-> 
stuff  which  are  every  year  transported  to  Constantinople^  Smyr^ 
na  ^and  E^ypt  amount  to  about  one  hundred  and  twerity.six 
thousand*  If  we  reckon  the  mean  value  at  eighteen  piastres 
thepiece,  this  article  will  produco two. millions  two  hundreii 
and  sixty  Hioiisand  piastres.  These  stuffs  are  generally  prized 
in  Turkey  oti  account  of  their  beauty  and  their  strengtli.  1  hi^ 
dire  prq[>iired  accoriing  to  arty  pattern  which  10  desired.  And-  . 
ther  branch  of  trade,  but  which  properly  only  passes  throi^ 
Brusa,  is  that  of  tobacco- pipe  elay.  It  is  found  in  abundance 
iirthe  MemtainB  of  Eskrschehir  behind  finisa.  The  greatest 
part  Is  seiit  irito  Germany  and  Russia,  and  furnishes  not  only  a 
competent  subsistence  to  seven  or  eight  hundred  persons,  but 
prpcurestothetown  of  Eskischehir  itself  a  yearly  profit  of  twa 
AUndred  tffld  fifty  thoussmd  pfaitrdi.  At  first  this  earth  is  moist 
6fid  heavy  I  but  the  #Aery  partieleft  soon  vsntih  on  an  eitpor. 
sureto  theair,  wb^n  r^  bedS^esr  hard  and  erf  an  astonishing 
fevity  ct^fftj^ared   with  tfKe  f hfiekness  and  fineness  of  its  parts. 

*    It  is  SMceptibte  of  a  eertahif  poHsh,  tfnd  may  be  cut  and  turned 
liitdafly  diVe^yit^  of  form. 

The  ^uirure  of  the  vint?  Awt  B^fusa  Js  not  considerable  btft 
suffiei^nt  fof  th^  T^anM  lyf  the  town-  and  neighbourhood.  The 
•on  it%elf'«kftold  admit,  tfbT  c^ltanf  increase  bu^  an  imp^rave. 
ment  of  this  product,  and  woulcf  furnish  the  inhabitants  with 
a  lle^  ahd  hicrative  branch  of  trade,  as  the  wines  which  arc 
ttade  here  ai^  very  agre^abl^  in  thef r  kind.  B  t  the  oppres- 
«iSon  of  tive  governmeftt,combined  with  the  indolence  of  the  iff* 
Uabitant8,bTe8ents  almost  insuperable  obstacles  to  all  improve^ 
tnent.  While  th6  author  was  at  Brusa  the  government  of  the 
place  was  vested  in  the  hands  of  Ajan  Ahmed  Effbndi,  a  per- 
son  of  great  respectability  and  worth,  to  whom  the  author  had 
procured  some  recomfnendations  from  the  Reis  Effendi  find 
dther  Tufckish  itiinisters. 

*  Be  received,'  (we  translate  bis  own  laiiguagc,)  'and  treated 
us  with  distinguished  courtesy  during  our  stay.  We  constantly  * 
found  him  in  a  very  spacious  pavilion,  the  windows  of  which  looked 
into  the  garden.  This  room  was  fitted  up  in  the  usual  style  ;  but 
what  rendered  it  peculiarly  agreeable  was  a  fountain  which  dashing 
from  a  bason  fell  into  a  long  marble  reservoir  in  the  middle  of  the . 
apartment,  when,  it  glided  out  of  sight.  This  fountain  produced  a 
more  romantic  effect  in  the  evening,  when  according  to  the  Turkish 
fashion,  large  silver  lamps  are  placed  on  wooden  stands  in  the  centre 
o(  the  room,P  over  which  they  disuse  only  a  famt  and  aimbiguotn 
light,  \arhile  the  stillness  which   pre^'aiU  without,  leaves  the  ear  at 

Mr.  Vrt.  14.  LI*' 
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leisure  to  listen  with  uninterrupted  complftcency  to'tbe  liquid  in«r- 

mur  of  the  bubbling  fountain.' 

*  Water  is  generally  reckoned  among  the  favourite  gratification* 
of  the  East ;  the  climate  and  the  religion  make  "it  an  article  of 
transcendent  mcessity  ;  education  and  custom  complete  the  decided 
inclination.  The  water  is  what  is  first  praised  or  censured  in  any 
place.  When  tl^e  TurV  makes  an  excursion  into  the  country  be  is 
anxious  to  spread  bis  cafpet  on  the  banks  of  a  rippliiig' brook  ;  ia 
the  vicinity  of  a  lake,  or  at  least  of  some  piece  of  wAter,  where  iritli 
bis  pipe  negligently  depending  from  his  mouth,  he  ties  or  sits  for 
boun  or  during  the  whole  day^  till  he  is  o^Ued  back  to  his  hareoa 
by  the  setting  sun/ 

*  y  the  Turks  poniiss  tL  summer-house  or  garden  a  fountain  must 
.be  introduced,  though  (he  stream  bhoald  opt  be  thicker   than  a 

thread/ 


They  are  particularly  fond  of  the  murmur  ing^pf  water,  be* 
cause  it  invites  repose,  and  in  general,  of  everf  thifi^^hich 
softly  steeps  the  sense  in  oblivious  delight. 

Must  what  the  author  says  of  the  kabttual  tactturDit^  of  the 
Turks  be  ascribed  to  constitutional  gravityi  or  the  etkctJoSm, 
despotic  govern rticnt,  which  narrows  the  topies:of  conversatKMa 
while  it  generates  a  suspicious  reserve,  and  prevents  that  open 
gaiety  of  heart  which  delights  to  express  alldutt  ii  fcels^  and 
which  can  hardly  be  silent  even  when  it  lUsniHtibing  to  say. 

^  Friends  and  acquaintance  will  pass  half  aday  logelherr  and 
niaay  will  linger  at  a  .coffee-housa  without  openin^^  theic  mouths  once 
in  an  hour;  yet  th«y  hardly  ever  complain  of  the  oppressive  tadi- 
ousness  of  the  time,  though  they  have  nothing  to  eugagelheirat* 
tention  but  the  volumes  uf  smoke  which  are  incesisaatly  rolling 
from  their  pipes.'- 

'*  Sociabilify,  according  to  our  ideas  of  the  word,  cannot  in  gene- 
ral be  reckoiifid  among  the  virtues  of  Islamism.  It  i^  not  the  sym- 
pathetic charm,  of  confidential  intercourse^  so  much  as  necessity,  or 
some  puriicular  object^  which  witb  them  causes  the  intercoiws^  of 
man  with  man.  The  reason  must  besought  not  in  the  natural  cha- 
racter of  the  people,  but  in  the  exclusion  of  the  softer  sex,  wtich 
is  admirably  fiited  to  tie  the  tender  cord  by  which  the  social  circle  is 
held  together  by  apermaneni  variety  of  delight.' 

*  I  am,*  says  the  author,  'obliged  to  Ahmed  EflTendi  for  the  most 
delicious  moment  of  my  lifei  A  Greek^-  had  assisted  a  christian  in 
escaping  from  slavery.  He  tias  accused,  convicted,  and  coudeiDaeil 
to  deiitlr.  What  appeared  a  capital  transgression  to  the  fanatic 
Mahommsdan,  was  in  our  eyes  a  gterrous  deed,     ffe  resolved  to 
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leave  not  Ling  untried  to  save  tbisfrUnU  (^  mnn*'Zt  wa»in  tba'powc/* 
of  AgHr  to  grutify   the  desire  whicK  we  cherisb^U.     We   urged' our 
Uqiiest  tu  bim  with    impormnate   varncstnV&s,   but-  (Kofei^iaos  of,  ^ 
^(>u(i  will,  wbicbcouUi   not  coat ravence  the  seiUeuce  of  ibe  K(>rau« 
were  all  (hut  w.c,C()ui(l  obtain  from  him.   Every  unsuccessful  attempt 
(limjiiisbeti   our    hope,  but   a'ot  our  2t;Aly    But    even  the  U^t  ray  of. 
ho|»r  Wiis  yxtin^i;<iished,  whcMi  to  our  redoubled  imporluuilies,  on  the 
cvi  nj!jg  Lefori;  the  execution,  Ahmed  Effcndi  give  ujt  to  understand 
t^ai  all  lurlhrr  exertions  would  ji').t  serve  us  and  would  only  distress 
him.     Nevertheless  at  the  moment  before  the  period  of  execution^ 
wt  again  hastened  into  hii  presence.     He  was   burrounded   by  thtt 
principal   personal    of  the   town.     We  had  hardly  taken  oUr  placet 
wheji  he  ordered  the  condiMtined  to  be  brought  before  him.  The  un- 
h«ppy   mJin   drew  near  di^ag^ing  his  heavy  irun  chains.     Hisiips 
were    wh'Me,  bi^t   cheek*'  emnciaffd    and   pale.     Ke<.ping   hi^  eyef 
'Ste4vlf{<stly   fised  on  lh<»  around,  he  awaited  the^ awful  Vi^nal  for  h is 
exectition.     At  this  crittral  moment  a  solemn  sileiice  reigned  in  tbe- 
spAcious  ball,  and  our  eyes  hon^  ifi  ang^M  pn  the  lips  of  Ahmed* 
At  iu^t  pointing  to  us  hetaid,     *"*  I  make  yi»ur  Uft  a  present  to  thoM 
'g'snrlenien. .    Go  f  and  thank  them  for  ic'" 

Oahis  return  to  Constantinople,  the  author  visited  Gemlick, 
which  is  a^  (be  farthest  recess  ota  bay  of  thatnaiae.  Th  s  placo 
under  the  Greek  emperors  possessed  a  fortress  of  suc^  strength* 
that  Sultan  Orchc^n  beseiged  it  , for  a  year,  before  he  could, 
force  it  to  surrender.  Here  the  author  and  his  piri^  supped  with 
the  arch  bishop/ and  bad  an  .  opportunity  of  knomng  experi*» 
mentalJy  the.cxcllcnt  taste  and  diversity  of  the  fish  that  arc. 
found  in  the  bay*  Here  he  found  the  cgnvcrsatioa  more  free. 
but  he  says,  tiiat  the  trade  of  the  place  is  confined  to  the  fruit 
vrhich  is  carried  to  the  capital.  Ax  Gomhiik  ia  ^he  fore  cour^ 
of  a  Grecian  monastery,  the  author  was  very  seriously  shewa 
Q  long  intone  on  which  it  was  said  that  the  huiy  fathers  of  the 
council  of  N^ice  had  sat  and  drank  coffee  I ! !,  Pious  men  ! !  !£grc- 
gious  saints ! ! !  Would  that  you  bad  employed  yourselves  more 
in  drinking  coffee,  and  Ic^Sk  in"  fabricating  creeds!  !  !  Our  * 
author  took  ship  at  Gemlick,  and  before  he  reached  Constanti« 
nople  touched  at  the  Prince's  island,  which  he  describes  with 
apparent  fidelity  and  eloquenc  . 


AaXf  W-^/intkdoun  uud  Ckaraktrzugc,  tfc.   8fc. 

Jnccdoteiiindcharacitristic  TraiU  of  Prince  Louis  FerdU 
Hand. of  Prussia,  X'^mo,  Berlin.  18()7*  Imported  by  a 
private  hand. 

THIS  author  is  a  crore  uarescrved^drairer  of  Prince  Fer- 
dinand 6f  Prussia  than  the  author  of  the  Gallery  of  Prussian 
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Fbrtraitt,  but  we  de  not  think' tbtt  he  appreciates  tlie  merits 
and  defects,  the  light  and  shade  of  his  character  with  such  force 
of  remark  or  nicety  of  discrimination.  The  author  is  rather 
a-  panegyrist  than  the  historian  of  his  life  \  and  he  has  brought 
C6gether  an  assemblage  of  anecdotes,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
prove  that  Pilnce  Ferdinand  possessed  all  tne  oualities  of  a 
g;reat  and  an  amiable  man.  To  the  latter  part  or  the  praise  we 
Can  more  readily  subscribe  than  to  the  first,  for  though  he  does 
i)ot  appear  to  us  to  have  been  distinguished  by  any  singular 
elevation  of  mind  or  grandeur  of  character^  yet  we  arc  ready 
to  admit  that  be  was  generous,  humane^  and  often  liberal  in 
the  extreme.  His  character  exhibited  a  continual  deviation 
from  common  rules,  but  these  deviations  were  such  as  £ive 
him  a  title  to  be  denominaited  rather  singular  than  great,  ihey 
evinced  rather  a  wayward  eccentricity  of  disposition  than  read 
sublimity  of  mind.  There  was  a  frivolity  in  his  purstiifa 
wiuch  was  very .  unbecoming  in  a  prince ;  and  which  took 
||j^ly  iirom  the  respect  which  by  a  more  judicious  applies* 
tion  of  his  faculties,  he  might  have  attained.  When  a  prince 
stpops  to  b^  the  associate  of  fiddlers  and  buffoons,  the  dignity 
of  his  station  cannot  atone  for  the  degradation  of  his  tiiste. 
Ferdinand  certainly  possessed  talents  which,  if  tfaejr  had  been 
ipatured  by  more  diligent  and  judicious  culture,  might  have 
raised  him  to  a  level  with  the  great,  and  have  rendered  him' 
not  only  an  object  of  admiration  to  the  vulgar,  but  of  respect 
to  the  wise.  His  capacity  Seem«  to  have  been  above  the  com- 
mon level ;  his  perceptions  were  quick,  his  imagination  livelVt 
and  his  general  powers  of  that  plastic  kind  which  can  readily 
accommodate  themselves  to  great  varieties  of  exertion.  There 
was  in  the  interior  of  his  frame  a  spirit  of  restless  activity 
which  caused  his  ^ind  in  some  degree  to  prey  upon  itself;  but^ 
the  perpetoar  motion  of  his  intcfilect  seemed  always  to  be  o(!.' 
cupied  more  by  little  and  shcwy,  than  by  great  and  serious 
occupations,  suited  to  the  sphere  in  which  he  moved.  Like 
many  personrof  a  lively  sensibility,  he  seems  throughout  life 
to  have  been  governed  more  by  impulse  than  reflection,  more 
by  momentary  whim  than  by  deliberate  choice.  But  the  sympa- 
thiesof  his  natui;e,were  so  attuned  to  cbarity,that  he  seems  not 
to  hgye  beheld  distress  without  a  desire  to  relieve  it,  and  this 
desire  was  in  him  an  impetuous  force  which  excited  to  the  re- 
lief of  the  object  without  being  allayed  by 'any  subordinate 
corsideiationf.  Hence  his  generosity  was  •ftea  prodigally 
lavished,  and  never  sufficiently  discriminate.  But  it  exhibited 
proofs  of  a  kind  and  feeling  he.  rt  which  those  in  high.statioos 
canFeldom  evince,  whatever  may  be  their  other  delects*  witbi 
out  being  enthusiastically  beloved.    When  wc  see  the  unre* 
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«liaincd  prpfuftion  of  his  liberality  cotnt>in«d  with  move 
than  ordinary  affability,  we  cannot  be  surprized  at  the  popu- 
larity which  he  obtained  among  the  lower  orders,  and  at  the 
affectionate  warmth  with  which  his  memory  is  cherished  by 
iijs  associates. 

He  was  too  apt  to  drink  to  excess ;  and  like  most  £ersons 
in  his  station,  he  was  rather  licentious  in  his  amours*  cut  the 
author  intimates  that  love^or  a  grosser  passion  which  hardly  de- 
serves the  name,  never  incited  him  to  ti^nsgi^a  the  bouida- 
lies  of  h)o»lity» .  To  this  we  cannot  give  an  unconditional' as- 
sent ;  though  wt  must  say  that  of  persons  in  similar  sttiMttoiiSy 
and  possessing  similar  oppovtoniiies  of  sensual  indiilgeocemany 
appear  to  have  been  more  vicious  in  the  use.  The  last  act  of 
hts  life,  by  whichhis  friends  hope  to  canonize  bim  as  a  heto» 
seems  to  us  rather  to  mervc  reprobation  than  to  be  a  fit  aubject 
for  panegy  rio.  His  death  ikiuat  be  regarded  ratber  as  the  let  of 
thoughtless  desperation  tlian  of  deliberate  bravefy^  rather  ef  a 
man  tired  of  life  himself  than  of  a  general  who  was  studious  of 
preserving  the  lives  of  his  noopsi  rather  of  a  gamester  ^ho  ba4 
thrown  his  last  stake  than  of  a  patriot  who  ia  lavish  of  Us  life 
only  when  the  sacrifice  can  benefit  his  conntry;  Prussia  coidd 
reap  no  benefit  from>€he  death  of  Ferdinand  in  the  ciMumttasi^ 
ees  in^yphich  he  was  wantonly  prodioal  of  existence.  He  W9$ 
neither  a  Codrus  imr  a  Cuntus, whose  death  could  avert  thedes«> 
t^ny  of  an  empire.  Herode  rather  like  a  fratitic  bacchanalthaira 
sober-minded  general  imo  the  midst  of  the  French  troops  when, 
opposed  by  superior  numbera^  M  might  have  letired  without 
di^race.  When  aurroanded  by  the  enemy, who  were  anxiotts  to 
save  his  life,  he  refused  every  proffer  of  quarter,  and  madis  a 
chivalrous  display*  of  coursge  and  contempt  of  death,  from 
wbich  his  country  could  derive  neither  advantage  nor  renown* 
Temerity  ought  not  to  pass  fo|r  heroism,  nor  to  usurp  the  sarnie 
recompence  of  fame. 

We  shall  now  translate  a  few  of  the  anecdotes  from  thecol« 
lection  which  the  author  has  furnished  of  the  public  and  pri- 
vate, the  civil,  and  the  military  virtues  of  the  prince.  In  very 
early  life  he  is  said  to  have  exhibited  many  proofs  of  a  benevo- 
lent disposition.  The  pocket-money  whicj^  he  was  allowed 
,  was  principally  disbursed  in  acts  of  charity. 

'  When  only  ten  years  of  age  he  said  to  one  of  his  friends,  I  wish 
that  I  bad  every  year  a  million  at  my  dispusal  that  I  might  make 
every  one  happy  and  comfortable  arougud  me.* 

'  Soiiit*timek    for   want  of  Mtisfactory   employment  he    deyo* 

ted  himself  to  the  fine  arts  to  which  he  manifested  a  lively  attach* 

.   metit.    He  was  jjiaisienately  food  of  nsusic,  aud  was  no(  only  a  prac- 
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t\cik\  performer  Inn  a  skiTfiill  composer.  Mniiv  succcmfut  pteees  pro* 
ceeiied  Ir</rn  hiin  \n  early  ^fv.    .  L'.itber*s  rout  to 

War  nichtliebl  wein,  wHb  and  gfsaiig 
Dcrbleibtein  narr  seinlebefiUng  !  .  .  ' 

Who  iove»  i:iot  wine,  wometi  and  song^ 
Renaains  a  foul  all  his  life  long* 
was  exclusively  his.' 

« Iff  the  yeiir  1793,  Louts  w««  with  the  P^nstian  trmy  tt  Frank* 
f*m  on  tho^Main.  He  soon  became  acquaimeci  wub  alt  Hie  celebra- 
ttd  musicitnsofthepiaee,  wiio,  oaptivateil  by  biaattnctive  manners 
•ad  bis  taate  Cot  the  art,  ctiUected  arosud  htm.  At  this  time  a  fo« 
teigo  mtisician  who  had  been  reduced  by  long  sicM  nets  to  astute  of 
indigence,  brought  a  letter  of  racomroendation  to  one  of  the  sons  of 
^aroukov  at  this  plate.* 

As  thU  unfortuna^e  arttst  displayed  a  considerable  degree  of 
iHOstcal  talent,  the  person  to  whom  he  had  been,  recomtnended 
waited  on  Prince  Ferdinand  to  consult  with  htm  ou  the  sub- 
ject. The  prince  advised  the  arrangement  of  a  Cimcen  in 
which  the  individual  might  have  an  opportunity  of  displaying 
his  powers,  and  very  condescendingly  ottered  to  take  his  place 
among  the  performers  and  play  a  sonata  on  the  piano  for  hts  be- 
nefit. The  Prince's  name  was  announced  in  the  bills,  which 
produced  a  large  and  respectable  assemblage  of  persons  and 
^procured  a  considerable  subficription  for  the  indigent  musician. 
The  princeperformed  his  p^rt  to  the  admiration  of  the  company. 
At  the  end  of  the  entertamment  the  poor  foreigner,  thrilling 
oi^itfc  gratitodeiwent  up  to  the  prince  with  tears  of  joy  to  teteify 
hft  obligation.  ' 

*  Do  not  mention  it,'  says  the  prince  with  great  good  humour^  I 
am, glad  that  I  had  an  opportuonyof  stMviiig  ^ou  ;  Hnd  t>esidc's  Ibad 
the  s^rtisfaction  to  see  thai  my  logi^  was  not  erroneous.  The;  full  house 
answered  my  expectHtion  ;  ['suppose  people,  think  Hiat  a  prioCo 
must  understand  every  thing  bettei  than  ordinary  men,  and  conse- 
quently be  a  more  expert  musician.  You  have  afforded  me  an  op- 
portooity  of  being  convinced  of  tlie  truth  of  my  hypothesis,- 1  am 
accordingly  much  obliged  to  yau  for  this,  and  so  we  are  quits.* 

*  Such  an  occurrence  must  have  added  (greatly  to  the  populari- 
ty of  the  prince  among  the  .vulgar ;  but  we  are  of  opinion  that  if 
he  had  given  the  musician  a  »i|m  of  money  ht  would  eotially 
have  gratified  his  generosity  without  degrading  his  dignity  by 
an    occupation  unsuitable  to  his  character. 

On  one  occasion  when  the  prince  was  in  Minden,  he  ma 
with  a  poor  French  ^migrant, '  ^ho  was  begging  his  bread, 

^  What    were  yoo  in  FranA?  said  the  prince.^- A   fiourishmg 
.  u&iiSuiuR  in  a  provincial  town,  Viho  had  a  hou^e  and  shop.     Wa» 
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it  as  large  as  that  ?  said  the  prince,  pointing  to  a  house  opposite  in  ^ 
which  there  was  a  shopkeeper  in  a  small  way  of  businetis.  The  emi* 
grant  replied  thatit  was.  ^  Wait  a  little;^  said  the  prince,  and  went 
away.  He  soon  same  back  in  good  spirits  and  said,  That  house 
there,  with  the  shop  is  your  property  ;  you  may  take  possession  of 
it  in  eight  days.  He  had  gone  and  prevailed  on  the  shopkeeper  t6 
part  with  bis  house  and  stuck  to  the  emigrant  for  Ae  sum  of  10,000 
dollars/  "  ^  . 

This  is  one  of  those  acts  of  roagtiiiicent  generosity  of  which 
wc  love  to  read  and  which  every  benevolent  heart  would  wish 
for  the  capacity  constantly  to  realize.  Charity  appears  to  have 
operated  on  the  conduct  of  Ferdinand  less  by  principle  than  by 
impulse ;  but  the  impulses  which  governed  him  on  these  occa* 
sions  were  pfteiT  those  which  seem  to.  elevate  man  to  a  level 
with  higher  orders  of  existence.  Benevolence  is  by  no  means 
a  cold  caUvlatuig  quality ;— but  still  tha(  benevolence  is  pro« 
ductiveof  the  most  diffused  goody  which,  while  it  follows  the 
primary  impulses  of  a  sympathizing  heart,  is  not  altogether  ud- 
leilecting  and  inconsiderate. 

Xhe  Author  gives  the  followiog  ifistance  of  the  morality  hf 
'  which  the  prince  was  governed  ia  his  amours.  As  the  author 
assures  us  that  the  story  is  not  a  romantic  fiction  but  a  simple 
r^^lation  of  facts  we  shall  not  disaute  his  vitracity  but  present 
our  readers  with  a  faithful  transUtaon  of  the  whole  transac- 
tioA,   > 

^  Wbeii  (Prince  FerdinQiid)  was  a  young  roan,  previous  to  t|ie 
march  of  the  Prussians  against  France  tl^  the  year  XT 9%  he  feH  in 
Jove  wiihan  officer's  wife  who  was  a  very  charming-woman,  and  who^ 
as  was  generally  Icnown,  had  been  married  to  her  present  spouse 
against  her  own  inclinatioDs  and  only  to  comply  with  the  command 
of  her  relations.  Probably  the  consciousness  of  this  might  have  in* 
cited  the  prince  to  cultivate  the  act|uaintance  of  a  lady  of  such  cap-^* 
ti vat iag  beauty:  He  went  often  to  the  house  and  the  oftei^er  he 
went  the  more  he  perceived  the  disparity  between  her  and  her  bus* 
band.  It  is  no  wonder  if  vrith  his  propensity  to  the  pleasures  of  life, 
if  with  the  loveliness  of  a'  woman  who  lived  unhappily  with  her  hus- 
band, with  Che  spirit  <A  the  times  which  vn  soeh  cases  diminishes  her 
serupillosisyt^t  is  ae  wonder  if  he  thought  that  he  might  be  happy 
whale  the  lady  obtained  some  compensation  for  the- misery  of  her  lot. 
Besides  he  waslar  from  being  a  friend  of  the  husbnody  who  at  times. 
behaved  without  much  ceremony  to  hie  wife.  I  will  not/  says  the 
author  '  taiwi  upon  me  entirely  to  defend  the  selfishness  which  there 
is .  in  this  reasoning,  nor  the  want  of  a  rigorous  morality,  though 
ia  syeh  circumstances  and  in  these  sellith  times  ihere  is  hardly  okie 
young  man  Ih  a  thoosanri  who  tijpuirt  have  felt  diArently  on  the 
fi(»t]j«ci ^---but  |ie  was  a  man, and  heseemed  laboured  by  lie  fri«Dd* 
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1y  smiliJ  ufihc  Rp(14wOpporJi^ni|^\  pijt  let  ijs  procee<t  with  the 
story.  One  cy«nii»g  hr  wa^  alone  witli  ihe  eimmoured  fj|ir»  ^nd  se- 
cure from  evf fy  po9!>ib>litj  of  dUtuibanc^.  Rcroiule  |ier  acquaint- 
ed Vkith  tbe  feelings  of  his  heart  and  begged  for  a  reciprocal  gratifi- 
cation. She  was  ipute;  she  b<c)(oned  hip)  to  be  gone;  htr  boaofii 
^eaved  with  sjgbs  and  tears  tr)<:kLed  down  her  cberks;  but  ia  these 
t«ars,  in  tbe^e  ^it^hs  gf  an  sgonif  ipp  heart  the  spirit  of  virtue  vas 
struggling  for  the  mastery  with  iho  deiuon  of  luxuriating  sense.  The 
Prince  became  more  pressing.  Young  man,  said  ihejady,  1  am  un- 
l\fppy ;  «puld  yQii  take  M^'^niag^  of  i^?  my  ipisery  doe^  pot  give  me 
a^ny  nght  to  yiuUt.e  my  rfjity,  |  \v|lJ  not  oppo^  you  Ijke  ^  tieroin^ 
ifi  romance ;  but  I  cannot  be  ^  wantop  tfiat  trifie§  with  tbe  ^ylfsipai- 
ty  of  an  path. — I  am  a  viF£!  \jon\%  reminded  her  of  ^11  the  minry 
which  had  sprung  from  this  connection^  and  again  urged  his  suit  with 
redoubled  vehemence  :  but  shn  remained  firni)  aqd  repeated  her  de- 
termination. The  Pnnce  at  l^t  went  i^way  prdvoked  and  out  of 
humour.  She  called  him  back  and  said  with  h  faultering  voice ;  I 
know  myself  and  think  also  thai  \  know  you.  I  accor#ling)y  venture 
id  make  this  confession.  Ton  kjiow  not  wbat  a  difficult  contest  f 
had  to  sustain  before  I  madeyou  any  reply,  f  love  you ;  and  w^re 
I  not  tbe  wife  of  another,  but  a  virgin  or  a  widow, — then — then 
ypQ  should  have  no  ocramn  to  i^qittTe  this  a€hnow|ed|emeBC  from 
my  lip^  i  Louis  went  away ;  he  was  ptijued  tors  whole  day  aixi  feJt 
VQa4ictii'e  and  displeased.  H4s  frustrated  kope  prompted  to  some  cri- 
minal ri^solution  ;  but  tho  moM  be  liellected  on  her  comtodi  an4 
her  antwer  tbaraore  be i«c«MMd his  tram|ut^iy ;  tha'mora ha  vr* 
fleeted  on  the  sentiments  she  had  uttered*  the  nibre  complaoea^ 
he  felt«  This  feehng  at  last  rose  to  genuine  admiration  and  esteem. 
Thingi  ^Hf^  in  this  lituatian,  when  in  the  b«f  inningof  the  Use  revi»- 
lutiotMiry  ivar  the  frusaian  army  took  the  iekL  Tbe  prince  hadk 
tbe  lady  an  a&ctiouate  and  reapectful  adieu*  Tbs  hiisbaiid  went 
with  hi^n  to  the  6^li|.  I'hey  soon  cave  in  tight  of  the  -enemy ;  and 
o9M»  action  f«Uo\ife€(  oa  another.  In  ane  ofihcie  akirmtabes,  the 
hiiU)l>and  \v\\\  ft  sm%U  body  of  Prussians  advanced  much  loo  htr  he* 
y^n^  tb^  liiurs  till  he  wa«  placed  in  the  mott  pecilous  aitiia|iaii.  The 
Pjrinae^\vhc>  was.  n^ar  s|^w  h^w  the  baUs  flew  in  shdiweri  amuod  hie 
head*  The  ^C^ii^^  in  thi;  parlour  was  vividly  presented  to  hi^ imagi^ 
nation.  U^  fiew  the  charming  wopan,  he  heard  her  wovda ;  *'  I  iov* 
you>aM,  ^eru  1  npt  the  wiie  ot  another,were  1  a  widew  I  would  prove 
it  iM  you  l"  Hhr  husband  stood  now  Iwfore  his  eyes  ia  «ke  most  im^ 
nvQeut  peri)  o(  bis  life  ;  the  heppieeas  of  the  one  seemed  to  depend 
Oil  the  doatb  oitbe  o^hf  r.:  if  thehusbaud  fisU  the  prince  wa»  fture  ol 
tbe  love  of  tlw  wi^fe.  4Vr  one  momeijt  he  indulged  the  nohaUeweil 
hppe  iMul  cheribbed  tbe  lovely  dtvam  ;  but  in  the  next  bis  better 
s^f  returned.  ^  ^Adshan  I  suflbr  the  eian  and  perhaps  thirty 
«>|hers  with  him  to  die  in  torture,  in  order  to  pvocure  for  myself  6ne 
s^rc  iiaelrval  of  bliH!»  I  Ought  I  to  sacrifice  the  Uvea  «tf  my  fellow- 
creatures  to  ^i>y  iMs^t?  Nol  away  >yth  the  thought f^Goddelend 
m^,!  JUv«haUii<^l  be  ntedeaiiother  Uiiabr^Heapruog  iinpe(,iiott|fy 
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iorvarj  (owtrds  the  officer  tiid  ^lurla'^medj  Away'  tbere^  sir,  don't 
you  bear  the  balls  whizz  around  you  f  Tou  are  endungering your  life 
wiihout  any  probable  advantage.  In  a  few  moments  you  and  your 
men  will  be  ovtfrpowered.aod  lost !  *^P^rmit  me  to  be  bere  !"  cried 
the  officer  blindeii  with  rage.  No  ;  answered  Lewi? — I  will  oot  per- 
mit it»  If  you  will  not  comply  with  my  request,  I  command  you  af 
your  superior.  ^^^^  back,  march  !  The  men  fell  back  and  the  offi« 
cer  was  obliged  to  follow/ 

The  conduct  of  the  lady  on  thti  occasion  presents  an  instance 
of  constancy  in  withstanaing  temptation  which  some  of  our 
mQdern  females  would  do  well  to  imitate ;  and  though  the 
^oi^duct  of  Ferdinand  cannot  be  entirely  approved  yet  it  shcw$ 
tliat  he  was  actuated  by  something  like  a  sense  of  duty  wbicb 
is  not  always  found,as  ancient  and  modern  story  will  abundantly 
testify,  even  in  th^  brcatcs  of  prinire^  and  of  kinfp. 

W^  have  great  pleasure  in  relating  the  following  trait  oF  h;» 

Krsonal  bravery. and  enterprising  spirit.  At  the  siege  of 
entx  by  the  Pru$sians«  the  French  had  ^,  krocg  and  well 
appointed  redouU  before  the  second  parallel »  the  PrM«siane  . 
bad  to  make  tbeni^selvea  inasters  of  this  outwork  before  they 
could  in  some  measure  proceed  tp  the  conquest  of  the  place* 
It  was  determined  to  attack  thi»  redoubt  and  to  cake  it  if  poai« 
bk- 

*  A  leader  ibr  the  enterprixe  was  to  be  chosen  aiaoi)gst  the  princi- 
pal  officers ;  none  seemed  very  anxious  for  the  perilous  service. 
When  Louis  freely  offered  bimsolf  and  solicited  frooi  tke  king  tba 
appointment  as  a  favour*  The  monarch  started  difficulties,  for  hii 
was  unwilling  to  haaard  the  life  o[  the  gallant  youth  in  the  dangerous 
undertaking.  But  the  latter  did  n6t  desist  till  he  had  obtained  the  royal 
a^ssent.  '  My  children  what  is  your  opinion  V  said  Louis  as  ht  8too4 
i|i  frpnt  of  the  grenadiers  of  Manstetn  who  were  destined  for  the  ex* 
pedition,  what  is  your  opinion  f  shall  we  succeed  or  not  ?'  O !  an- 
ewered  t)iey  with  One  voice,  we  can't  fail  when  you  are  with  us, 
*  Good*,  replied  he,  '  if  ypu  think  so,  we  have  already  conquered. 
I  lyill  never  forsake  you  ;  you  know  me  well.  Only  do  as  qiuch  for  me 
and  leave  roe  not  behind.  Follow  me  with  confidence,  1  wiH  go  first.* 
AoA  he  was  as  good  as  his  word.  It  was  about  ten  at  nigftt ;  rainy 
clouds  ov^erspread  the  boriBonaad  rendered  it  extremely  dark.  Under 
cover  of  the  nigbt  and  in  the  nest  profound  silence^  tha^  approacbe<l 
the  Fedeobt ;  it  was  carried  by  the  bayonet  aad  the  enemy  expeUed  ; 
bill  be  returned  about  one  in  the  same  night  in  order  to  utiempt  tb» 
recovery  but  the  attempt  was  vain*  Louis  here  exhibited  the  most 
dibtinguisbed  proofs  of  the  most  elevated  bravery.  While  the  French 
were  repeating  in  the  redoubt  their  welUkhowu  song:  Ahcaira! 
lie  collected  his  grenadiers  Hi>d  ^ried  out,  *  Non^  ca  o'ira  pasl  Fol* 
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lo w, me  child reni  forwarcls,  march/    He  was  the  rmsx  is  rnt 
redoubt/ 


'^He  had  4|L0  uncommon  afR'Ction  for  hi»  brave  and  no  v  dcccaveil 
iincle  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  whose  favourite  he  was.  When 
intelligence  reached  Berlin  of  ihel^st  illness  of  Prince  Henry,  Louis 
w§s  inconsolable.  He  instantly  prevailed  on  his  father  to  permit  him' 
to  set  out  for  Rhinsberg  in  company  with  his  s<sler  the»priuce^ 
Louisa  (wife  of  Prince  Radzivil)  and  the  Prince  Augustus  Ferdi- 
Hand,  \Vhen  they  came  near  the  place  Louis,  who  was  acquainted 
With  the  spot  sprung  forward  from  the  carriage,  and  flew  by  the 
shortest  way  to  the  castle,  into  the  chamber  of  the  Prince,  artS 
threw  himsfch*  do\Vn  with  tears  on  the  bed  of  his  sick  relation.  .The 
dying  man  still  recognised  him,  pressed  his  hand  and  expired  V 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  rendered  Louis  «o  prodigal  of  his 
life  at  the  battle  of  Saalfield.  His  death  was  not  so  much 
•that  of  a  hero  as  of  a  man  in  a  state  of  desperation.  The  wri- 
ter of  these  anecdotes  says  that  an  cxtraordinaiy  change  was 
observed  in  his  appearance  and  manner  a  few  days  before  the 
action  in  which  he  lost  his  life.  On  the  7th  of  October  he  i« 
said  to  have  had  a  conference  with  Prince  Hohenlohe,  which 
lasted  for  two  hours,  and  no  other  persons  were  present.  He 
went  into  the  room  with  his  usual  vivacity  and  cheerfulness, 
but  when  he  came  out  a  deep  gloom  was  observed  on  his  coun- 
'  tcnance  which  did  not  vanish  till  his  death.  He  had  recourse 
tQ  music,  but  there  was  no  longer  the  same  sprightliness  in  the 
'  notes  which  he  produced.  Dussek,  the  musician,  one  of  his 
intlmiirc  friends',  observed  that  his  royal  highness  did  notap- 

{)car  the  same  person  since  his  interview  with  Prince  Hohen- 
ohe.  He  said  a  good  deal  to*"me,  said  Louis.  My  prince^  said 
Dussek,  do  not  fct  this  disturb  you*  Why  should  you  make, 
yourself  niiscrablc  to  no  purposed  '  Ah  i  said  Louis,  *  we 
are  in  a  bad  situation^  the  Prussian  army  is  in  a  desperate  situ-^ 
ation  i  I  consider  if,  as  lost.'  *  Impossible/  says  Dussek.  ' 
*  It.may  appear  so/  «ay8  Louis,  *  but  I  shall  not  sujlvivb 
0U&  f  ALL  I  I  wilji  act  I  And  now  not  a  word  mofcoo.the 
subject.'  On  thi^  d^y  he  played,  accompanied  by  Dus^k»  but 
his  planner  evinced  tl>e  depression  of.  his  mind.  Hi^  despair 
of  preventing  the  disasters  of  his  country  may  9eem.to  excuse 
the  temerity  of  hU  deach--«-bviC  a  patriot  ahj^a  mj^$^  WQW- 

MiVttt  IQ  i)BSJ?AIIt..  .    T  '       ^:     »       • 
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ArT-  X. — Der  Mar^ch  drr  Franzosen   nrjrh  fnJicn,  tfc   4c. 

The  March  of  the  Frruch  to  liuUrt^  ItiforfaaiioM  r^lulft^ 
to  the  rcunliy  projected  Invauon  of  thai  OmiUr^^^ 
Jeiij).  VluiO,   i60S.     iui|>oit^<i  i>y  a  Gentieman  frtitn   the 

.    OonUneuU     •    •  -    ^ 

WE  believe  that  the  laic  events  which  have  takcnrplaCCM 
Spain  and  Portugal,  wijl  oblige  jBonapafte  todeferthrs^  mari^ 
for  the  present ;  and  perhaps,  instead  of  attempting  rt  him^lf, 
he  will  leave  it  among  his  ptnthunrnm  intentivns.  ^ 

In  thc^ycar  i8ot,  inc  Eonperor  Paul  of  Rdsi^id  issaid  to  ha\T 
concerted  an  expediilon  to  India  in  conjunction  with  the  fint 
(instil  of  France.  At  that  time  there  were  greai  oiffictHcitss 
in  rhc  way  of  the  execution.  Persia  was  then  subject 
to  disturbances;  and  could  net  have  eontributed  that  aid 
to  the  expedition  which  she  now  seems  likely  ta  afibrd;  Biit 
the  death  of  Paul  put  an  end' to  the  projccf.  It  teems,  however, 
highly  probable  that  such  a  sciiemerformed  one  of  the  secret  ar* 
tides  of  K\\t  treaty  of  Tilsit. 

If  the  invasion  of  India  were  undertaken  with  theconsont  of 
•  the  king  ol  Persia,  rhe  army  would  not  only  not  meet  with  any 
obstacles  in  its  march  throuj^h  the  provinces  of* that  kingdom^bac 
would  also  be  furnished  with  the  necessary  supplies.'  .Astra- 
chan  on  the  Caspian  is  supposed  to  he  the  best  prlace  of  rendez- 
vous for  a  combined  Russian  and  French  army  whkh  shouU 
meditate  such  an  expedition.  From  Astrachan  the  troops 
nnigi)t  be  embajrkqd  in  ships,  and  transported  ovet  the  Cs^v 
plan. 

The  Ruffian  part  of  this  army  was  to  consist  of  2o»(TOO  regu- 
lar infantry  and  io»ooc  Cossacks.  II  rhc  French  wire  to  icnd 
•  an  army  of  equal  iorce,  there  arc.  t.vo  ways  by  which  it  miglit 
reach  Astrachan.  1  he  corps  of  DavtnMt,  which  is  stationed 
on  tlic  Vistula  mighty  if  destined  for  the  exped  it  ion,  proceed  di- 
rectly from  Warsaw  to  Zaritzin  on  the  VVulga.  ThiswoiiUbe 
a  distance  of  about  230  German  miies.  Hence  the  troi>ps  mij;ht 
be  conveyed  by  water  down  ihe  Volga  to  Astrachan ;  a  distance 
of  ftbout  50  German  miles.  If  the  troops  which  are  collected 
in  Dalmatia  were  employed  in  the  enterprite,  they  would  have 
.  to  march  through  a  part  of  European  Turkey  to  the  Danube,  and 
might  then  proceed  by  water  to  its  mouth.  Hence  they  would 
cross  the  Black  Sea»  and  land  at  I  aganrocj^,  on  the  (roast  of  the 
sea  of  Asoph.  .  Hence  the  army  would  march  along  the  Don, 
cross  that  river  at  Isbianka,  and  thence  proceed  to  Zaritzin. 
Prom  Tanganrock  to  this  place  arc  about  70  German  miles. 
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It  would  take  an  army  at  least  ten  weeks  to  accomplish  the  first 
rout  to  Astrachan,- while  they  might^pcrform  the  last  nithour 
fatigue  in  six.       ' 

At  Astracban  Russia  was  to  have  every  thing  ready  for  the 
firther  Dfofiecution  of  the  pioject,  as  artillery,  ammunition,and 
horses  for  the  French  cavalry*  This  would  enable  the  French 
to  march' with  fewer  impedkneDts  and  less  delay;  while 
French  commissaries  were  to  be  on  the  spot  to  furnisb  the 
soldiers  with  cloathing  suiuble  to  the  climate.  This,  as  well 
•s  horses  for  thq  cavalry,  might  be  procured  in  the  Russian 
fnrovinces  at  less  expense  than  elsewhere. 

An  essential  requisite  would  be  a  sufficient  number  of  ships 
in  Astrachan  for  the  transport  of  the  troops,  &c.  But  these 
snight  be  procured  in  that  haiiiour  and  from  the  other  townf 
ifif  hich  are  situarell  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian.  When  every 
thing  Was  ready  for  their  departure,  the  fleet  would  sail  for 
the  opposite  coast  of  Persia,  and  the  army  would  land  at  Astra- 
bad.  This  voyage,  owing  to  the  north  and  north-west  wiods^ 
which  prevail  on  this  sea^  would  at  most  occupy  not  more  thai| 
ten  or  twelve  days. 

Astrabadf  which  is  situated  in  a  province  of  the  same  name 
on  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Caspian,  is  a  ^ronsiderable 
town.  At  this  place,  General  Gardanne,  the  French  minister 
at  the  Prussian  court,  and  the  other  officers  of  his  train  would 
have  everything  ready  which  could  facilitate  the  march  of  the 
troops  and  contribute  to  the  success  of  the  expedition. 

From  Astrabad  the  troops  would  proceed  straight  through 
Ae  province  of  Chorasan  to  Herat.  l*bis  is  one  of  the  finest 
provinces  in  the  kingdom.  The  climate  is  temperate,  the  air 
pure  and  salubrious.  It  produces  all  the  necessaries  of  life  hi 
abundance  ;  and  there  is  no  want  of  good  water.  The  first 
stag?  embraces  an  extent  of  seventy  German  miles. 

From  Herat  the  army  would  march  to  Terah  a  distance  of 
.thirty-five  German  miles.'  The  road  runs  in  part  through  the 
province  of  Sijtstanand  is  attended  with  numerous  obstructions. 
This  province  is  hilly,  but  the  low  grounds  are  in  a  great 
meossre  an  expanse  of  sand  ;  it  is  but  little  cultivated  and  is 
overrun  by  the  wandering  Turkorans  and  Afghans^against  whom 
the  caravans  are  obliged  to  be  on  their  guard.  ^ 

The  third  stage  reaches  to  Candahar  fltnd  amounts  to  thhty 
German  miles  \  from  whence  there  are  about  sixty  Ger- 
man miles  to  the  banks  of  the  Indus.  The  pr9Vinc£  'of 
^andahar  is  described  as  abounding  in  corn  and  fruit.  The 
plains  are  fertile  and  well  watered,  and  the  heat  during  the 
summer  is  not  insupportable. 

The  province  of<;undahar  is  in  modem  times  considered  a^a 
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pitt  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Af^hftti^,  but  it  h  firebabletfaat  at  i» 
again  reduced  under  the  dominion  of  Persia.  It  iteonbputed  that 
an  wmy  may  march  from  Astrabad  to  the  banks  of  the  Indus  ill 
forry.five  days  ^  and  the  interval  between  April  and  August  m 
tonsidered  at  the  time  of  year  which  is  most  favourable  ^r  the 
exLpedition,  The  large  caravans  which  passbet#een  India  amt 
Persia  accomplish  this^urney  in  about  thirty«five»or  (ottj  * 
daya. 

It  ii  supposed  that  the  number  of  troops  which  would  be  ite*^ 
ccssary  fbr  such  an  expcdidon  would  be  60,000 ;  but  it  fSfcdr- 
taio  Ihat  if  &  well  eqiiipped  army  of  forty  ch^osaiiid  strong  werr 
to  afqpear  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus  a  great  revolution  nUg?$t 
6r  produced  in  that  part  of  the  iirorld.  We  will  flow  detaltt 
what  this  German  autbor  considers  would  be  the  probablo> 
result  of  Buckan  expedition  as'be  hafr  described,    '• 

Former  e)&pcditione  to  tkc  East-  Indies  are  nor  to  be  coM«^ 
pared  with  that  which  is  now  tn  agitation ;  and  so  much  the 
IcsB  as  the  power  of  Napofeon  is  greater  than  that  of  Alexander.^ 
Alexander  is  tfce.tin3y  eooqueior  who  ever  led  an  army  ftoftf 
l^urope  to  the  East  Indies* 

The  expedition  of  Alexander  did  not  indeed  proceed  imine^ 
diately  fmm  Europe  like  that  which  is  at  present  prdjected  $  It 
was  not  in  fact  commenced  till  he  bad  con<^uered  Fefsk»  and 
thus  it  ^roseout  of  the  Persian  war.  This  is  perhaps  of  gt^fj* 
es  importance  than  appears  at  the  first  glance* 

..>  The  victorious  Nupoleon/  says  the  author,  ^li  is  true,  always 
vaiiquibhes  41s  foes  ;  but  be  would  have  found  the  contest  asoro 
diffic«l||ifb&  had  tofiglu  the  battle  of  Friedland  Wore  hd  en- 
oouulerf^  tlie  Prussiaos  at  J«na.  Alexunder  was  in  a  siailac' 
pr«di(7fyB«QC/ 

.  The  march  of  armies  is  easily  delineated  on  papery  but 
not  so  easily  accomplished  in  reality.  In  India  it.  is  true^ 
Alexander,  bad  to  encounter  elephants,  but  he  was  not  oppoaed 
by  t^he  tactics  of  Europe  nor  the  phalanx  of  Macedon.  U 
was  t^e  contest  of  order  against  confusion,  of  rational  disci-* 
pliAe.  against  custom  without  reflection.  But  in  the  eonflie^  > 
irhi^h  we  are  considering,  Europeans  will  have  to  fight  witll 
Europeans,  who  arc  aware  of  their  approach  and  cannot  bo 
taken  by  surprise. 

Alexander  advanced  to  the  confines  of  India  with  95  wrmf 
iar  less  numerous  than  would  at  present  be  .  requisite  for  the 
conquest  of  the  country*  He  had  not  any  canmm  to  transport 
which  makes  a  great  diflference.  Alexander  wanted  litclo 
mc^re  in  India  than  to  shew  himself  in  the  country,  and  per* 
hap#  ereet  some  trophies  of  ooaquest«    When  he  passed  A* 
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Hvdaspes/he  cikc  excliicndd  iii  a  cikieal  simitkHiy  *'  O 
Atbchuins!  wpuld  you  bdieire  what  dsngersr  I  encoimrer  in 
order  to  be  the.  object  of  \'oitr .praise  !"  We  may  indeed  affirin, 
ia  spite  of  the  noise  which  Ms  cxpedttton  has  excited,  char  he 
isaUy  did  nothing.  He  caitre  ;  he  conquered  Porus,  and  went 
^ay  again.  But  in  the  expedition  of  whicb  we  are  speaking 
soixieching  very  diffe;:eat  is  to  be  done;,  an  European  people 
is  to  be  vanquished  ;  and  according  to  the  notions  ot  French 
folly ^  the  British  sovereignty  of  the  seatd  be  destroyed. 

Supposing  Ijonaparte  to  have  overcome  all  the  difficulties 
of  the;march»  he  cannot  rely  with  so  much  confidence  as  many 
thinly  on-the  assistance  of  the  native  powers,  it  is  very  doubr« 
,  fu\  whether  they  would  consider  the  arrival  of  such  an  armf 
of  foreigners  to  be  more  for  them  or  against:  them.  The 
jeasons  which  will  determine^  the  judgment  of  such  a  people 
cafinot  be  previously  defined,  and  their  conduct  will  probaoly 
firpurate  even  present  expectation. 

An  army  of  60,000  men  Ls  by  no  means  sufikient  for  such 
%n  expedition.  The  length  of  the  way  wUl  make  a  great  de« 
falcation^of  their  numbers  ;  and  who  would  leave  every  thing 
to  ihfi  sport  of  those  fatalities  and  mischances  to  which  the 
Wgest  aj:mies'  are  exposed  V  Three  armies  as  large  as  that 
j|bove  mentioned  would  be  requisite ;  an  army  of  reserve,  and 
aQarmy  to  keep  up  the  numbers  of  the  other  two;  and  these 
should  be  wirhin  such  a  distance  of  each  other  astobeahle 
to  repair  every  loss  or  disaster  which  the  preceding  army 
might  experience.  But  three  such  armies  would  at  least  triple 
the.  difficulties  of  the  enterprixe.  »         « 

At  all  events  greater  preparations  are  necessary-  than  have 
hitherto  been  attempted  or  imagined;  and  even  if  the  plan 
FCrc  feasablc,  at  least  a  year  must  elapse  before  it  could  be 
fcallzcd.  But  if  fortune  should  smile  on  the  attempt,  if,  what  / 
j^tho height  of  improbability,  the  East  indies  should  be  con- 
quered, will  the  conqueror  restore  the  independence  of  the 
snativc  powas  ?  can  they  maintain  that  independence  without 
foreign  aid?  'But  what  would  be  the  worth  of  India  if  all  access 
to  ii  by  sea  were  precluded  r  To  this  question  the  author  adds 
^he  following,  what  would  be  the  worth  of  a  fleet  without 
India?  But  would  (he  possession  be  worth  the  defence  ?  v^ld 
Ihc  possession  make  any. compensation  for  the  sa<h*ificcs  which 
the  defence  would  render  necessary?  though  the  English  East* 
India  Company  have  a  vast  territory  they  arc  oppressed  "with 
a  heavy  d^br.  The  conquest  of  India  might  indeed  give  a 
treciiendous  shock  to  the  mercantile  interests  of  Lngiand. 
fiat  may  not  the  East  Indies^be  considered  as  a  parasitical 
mt^ber,  which  l)y  a  gradual  accretion  hasfastened  oirthe 
hody  politic  of  England  ;  and  which,  though  it  night  not  be 
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cut  oflP  Without  great  present  loss  and  inconvenience,  would  ul' 
timatcly  be  both  physically  and  morally  beneficial  ?  We  are 
far  .from  thinking  that  the  conquest  of  the  Ea^st  Indies  would 
de3'troy  the  puritiin^  sovereigiuy  t>f  England ;  or,  as  tht 
author  supposes*  secure  to  France  the  trade  of  th^  world.  Tbo 
xnaximumof  connmercial  advantage  will  usually  belong  to  thai 
nation  which  has  the  largest  capital  ;  and  situation  and  other 
circumstancci  .being,  equally  favourable,  that  nation  will  al- 
ways, in  process  oftime,  acquire  the  largest*  captcilwhich  hdi 
the  fr.ecst  government ;  where  the  greatest  securiry  of  cnjoy-^ 
nient  aft>rds  the  highest  encouragement  to  the  accurhnlation 
of  wealth.  Much  of  what  the  author  has  said  on  the  pfobabld 
conquest  of  the  East  Indies  by  a  combined  army  of  Frenchfind 
Russians  is  rendered  null  by  the  recent  occarrcfices  on  the 
Continent,  which  are  Ukely  to  withdraw  the  attention  of  Sa- 
naparte  from  hit  wide-extended  projects  of  foreigrr  subjugatiott 
to  the  defence  of  his  own  dynasty  at  home,  ffom  the  daAfgcV 
with  which  it  is  threatened  from  within  and  from  without* 

In  this  work  the  author  gives,  (i.)  Some  geographical  and 
statistical  accounts  of  the  English  East-Indies  (2. J  A  short 
history  of  the  conquest  of  the  East  Indies  by  the  English. 

Sj.)  A  sketch  of  the  routs  by  which  the  trade  of  the  East  In» 
lesb^land,  has  been,  and  still  is  carried  on.  (4O/A  ^^' 
cise  history  of  the  more  early  expeditions  to,  and  conquest  of 
the  East  Indies.  (5.)  An  answer  to  the  question,  can,  and  in 
what  manner  can  an  united  French  and  Russian  acmy  proceed 
by  land  to  the  East  Indies  ?  and  (6.)  An  answer  to  the  question, 
what  eflects  would  result  to  Europe  from  the  conquest  of  the 
East  Indies  by  the  French  and  Russians  ?  In  the  present  ar- 
ticle we  have  principal  Iv  confined  our  attention  to  the  5th  and 
^6th  chapteisof  the  work ;  but  if  the  aflairs  of  the  continent 
should  assume  a  different  aspect  than  we  expect ,  and  the  pow- 
er  of  Bonaparte  should  not  experience  that  diminution  which 
we  think  that  it  will,  we  shall  again  call  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  this  subject  in  the  next  appendix.  *     ^ 

We  shall  translate  a  note  on  opium  at  page  41, 

«  *'  This  inspissated  juice  of  the  poppy  is  one  of  the  mo^l  lucrative 
articles  of  the  English  East  India  trade.  The  company  have 
tsurped  the  exclusive  right  of  purchasing  the  opium  whereYer  it  is 
manufactured,  lii  the  months  of  Norember  and  December,  it  is 
transported  down  the  Ganges  to  Calcutt«;  where  it  is  exposed  to 
sale.  A  large  portion  of  this  is  consumed  on  the  spot ;  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Bengal  are  in  the  general  practice  of  srooaking  opium,  for 
which  purpose  it  is  mixed  with  aromaiics  and  made  np  into  balls. 
But  they  do  not  only  smoke  it  but  take  it  also  sparingly  in  the  mom* 
ing  in  its  crude  state.    Among  the    Malays  and  Macassars,  it*  is 
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ftomelfiiute  foimed  id  to  s  preparatiort  ^\c\k  rdbt^  s  tttskpeit  tn  ffre 
•ntmal  sph-tts,  8fi<i  thtcrw!*  the|K!fion  ^ha  ttktt  it  into  a  tfefti^ndouj 
lit  of  raige.  In  (brs 'titustfuff  N  quite  \o%t%  bis  fdCoHcArtioi^  he 
Icises  every  thing  th«t  coitf^  in  his  vray,  tttid  rushes  ^n  the  ha/oneC 
or  the  sword  (bet  it  held  before  hirii.  He  ipfleftfs  <ftffte  itu^nsibl^  ro 
-{nin  ;  andefODwhen'heis  picSrcedwith  #outtdi,  M  oft^  succefed^ 
io  killing  hit  ailte^ftist  it  the  satte  ftdlerf  'Ht»  physieikl  st^engthr  is 
increased  by  the  lurAultuoos  aeildn  6i  hl»  tfniittdl  ^iT\i%*  WhM 
ihese  are  enheolody  or  the  effect  of  the  f^ntoy  it  fttrt/he  may  c^ 
lily  be  overpowered  }  but  n  is  viery  rare  to  Ctflie  Mm  al)vc» ;  h^  ik 
coMirienly  put  to  death  Hke  a  wild  beast«r  Thtf  people  #ho  neale 
wse  of  opiooi^useit  also  for  i«oakiiig,a5  io  Ihifscitse  if  is  s<dMfvr  and 
kigbly  soporific,  thekaowledge  of  this  pr<lperty  iai  very  dexteroosly 
•mploved  by  thievee«  They  fill  a  ro^nd  whefe  a  persoa  it  efc^ping 
with  the  siBoke  of  opium  ;  by  this-  cootritanoe  he'  is  had  in  c  deaths 
like  sleep  froa  whii^b  he  cannot  boewakeaed  by  the  bteaiiof^  opca 
•f  doers^  windawSy  eheste,  aor  any  atite  that  is  luadetf 
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FOB  THE  LA9T  FOUR  MONTUM. 

HISTORY. 

THE  only  historical  work,  worthy  of  the  name»  that  wc 
have  tt>  announce,  is  Mr.  Fo3t's  *  History  of  the  Rei^n  of  James, 
the  Second.'  Public  Expectation  was  of  course  raised  to  the 
highest  pitch  by  this  work,  and  great  as  it  was  on  our  p4rt»  it 
certainly  was  in  no  respect  disappointed.''  The  ^me  sound- 
iQess  of  principle,  the  same  love  of  rational  liberty  and  hatredl 
of  oppression,  which  distinguished  that  .philosophic  patriot, 
when  alive,  animate  his  posthumous  publication.  In  the  scru* 
pulous  search  after  truth  he  has  been  as  unwearied  as  hq  is 
unrivalled  by- any  of  our  historians^  and  his  country  has  to  la« 
ment  that  tlie  labours,  of  the  patriptic  writer  have  been  con- 
fined to  so  small  a  portion  of  her  annals.  As  to  Dr.  Davies* 
•  |Iistory  of  Nice,'  to  say  nothing  of  the  trite  observations  and 
uninteresting  details  of  which  it  is  composed,  the  author  is  one 
of  that  class  who  cannot  be  contented  with  what  is  simple^  and[ 
natural,  and  never  descends  to  ordinary  language.  He  is  al- 
ways on  stilts.  We  suppose  him  to  be  the  same  person  whom 
we  have  lately  had  occasion  to  censure  oftener  than  once 
for  the  extreme  affectation  and  pedantry  of  his  writings,  and 
atr  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  end  it  can  answer  to  him  to  con- 
tinue them.  St.  Helena  is  so  unimportant  and  so  uninteresting 
a  place,  that  it  was  hardly  possible  to  write,  a  history  of  it 
worthy  of  seneral  attention.  Mr.  Brooke's  failure  may  proba- 
bly, therefore,  be  attributed  in  charity  to  the  innate  barrenness  . 
of  the  subject. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Prejudice  and  misrepresentation  seem  to  have  exhausted 
themselves  in  defaming  the  memory  of  the  illustrious  Buchar 
nan^  The  acquiescence  of  so  many  respectable  .persons,  dur- 
ing so  long  a  period  of  time,  in  the  calumnies  which  have  been 
heaped  iipon  him,  seemed  to  have  confirmed  their  truth,  and  to 
have  Tendered  that  truly  great  character  unredeemable  from 
infamy.  Several  writers  have  indeed  partially  endeavoured  to 
remove  the  dark  veil  that.waa  thrown  over  it.  But  fhe  preju*. 
dice  had  taken  so  deep  roof,  that  it  required  a  regular  andf 
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impartial  history,  Completely  to  expose  the  falsehood  of  Km 
calumniators*  and  to  set  forth  his  character  in  its  real  colours- 
Mr.  Irving  has  undertaken  and  executed  this  task  in  a  manner 
by  no  means  discreditable  to  himself  as  a  literary  man/though 
we  could  have  wished  to  sec  some  alterations  in  the  style  of 
writing,  but  his  work  displays  a  spirit  of  liberality  which  enti- 
tles him  to  the  gratitude  of  the  public,  and  more  particularly 
.  of  the  Scottish  nation.    The  biography  of  that  great  and  virtu- 
ous character,  Sir  Thomas  More,  is  also  creditably  executed 
by  Mr.  Caylcy.      He  has  subjoined  a  new  and  perspicuous 
translation  of  the  Utopia,   Captain  George  Car leton,  whose 
memoirs  were  originally  written  by  himself  at  the  beginnuig 
of  the  last  century,  and  are  now  republished,  was  an  'tntcr- 
priiing  soldier  of  fortune,  who   distinguished  himself  in  the 
Earl  of  Peterborough's  campaigns  in  Spain.     In  the  course  of 
bis  life  he  met  widi  many  singular  adventures,  which  arc  here 
detailed.    His  memoirs,   however,  will  derive  their  principal 
interest  from  their  relation  to  Spain,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
country  are  making  so  glorious  a  struggle  for  their  own  liber- 
ties and  of  those  of  mankind.    . 

POLITICS  AND  POLITICAL  CECONOMY. 

An  anonvmous  *  Sketch  of  the  State  of  Ireland,  past  and 
present,'  displays  great  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  is  evi- 
dently the  production  of  an  author  whose  views  are  comprehen« 
sivc,  and  whose  mind  is  capable  of  deep  and  useful  reflection. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Chalmers,  in  his  '  Enquiry  into  thb  Extent  and 
Stability  of  National  Resources/  manifests  talents ^vo^thy  of 
a  better  cause  than  that  which  he  has  espoused— tUe  ^ause  of 
perpetual  war.  He  makes  it  his  business  to  prove,  that  the 
country  is  not  taxed  within  many  degrees  of  what  it  could  bear, 
and  that  the  peaceful  arts  and  sciences,  the  occupations  of  m- 
dustry,  and  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  could  be  well  exchanged 
for  the  trade  of  arms.  That  such  sentiments  should  be  avowed 
and  supported  by  a  Christian  ministpr,  is  strange  indeed,  and 
the  ingenuity  with  which  he  defends  his  anti-chrjstian  tenets, 
will  not  compensate  for  the  disgust  which  they  excite.  But 
we  must  strongly  recommend  to  the  very  :fttentive  perusal  of 
our  readers,  Mr.  Wyvill's  '  Discussion  in  favour  of  Liberty  of 
Conscience,'  on  which  we  can  bestow  the  highest  of  all  com, 
mendations,  that  it  asserts  with  manly  confidence  and  ablcrea- 
spning,  the  great  principles  of  civil  and  religiou^  liberty, 

RELIGION. 
Mr.  Nisbet's  publication,  <  On  the  mysterious  Langjiage  of 
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St.  Pauly  In  his  Description  of  the  Ntan  of  Sin,*  is  highly  rati- 
onal and  judicious.  He  attempts^  and  we  think  with  success, 
to  prove,  that  the  prophecies  in  that  very  difficbit  chapter,  li 
Thes$al.  ii.  i— 12»  which  have  bqpn  in  general  understood  ta 
designate  the  Romish  church,  have  no  reference  whatever  to 
the  papacy,  but  designate  the  revolt  of  the  Jews  from  the  Ro*, 
'man  yoke,  and  the  consequent  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  The 
literary  reputation  of  Mr  Fellowes  had  long  been  established 
on  a  firm  foundation.  His  theological  writings  are  panicu« 
^rly  to  be  admired.  He  possesses  the  happy  talent  of  uniting 
morality  with  ^riptural  doctrine,  and  philosophical  reasoning  ' 
with  both.  Equally  a  stranger  to  the  arrogance  of  the  bigot  or 
infidel,  he  exercises  the  right  of  enquiry  with  freedom,  but  not 
with  presumption,  'His  style  is  eloquent. to  an  extent  of  which 
few  modern  writers  can  boast,  and  the  frequent  exertion  of  his 
talents  in  the  cause  of  practical  Christianity,  unmixed  with  the 
dross  of  polemical  theology,  have,  we  believe,  secured  him  the 
high  degree  of  public  favoui  to  which  he,  is  so  well  entitled, 
and  which  his  lare  publication,  entitled, '  A  Body  of  Theology,^ 
cannot  fail  to  strengthen  and  increase. 

,     PHILOSOPHY,  MORAL,  PHYSICAL,  AND 
METAPHYSICAL, 

Dr.  Thornton's  •  New  Illustration  of  the  Sexual  System  of 
Linnaeus,'  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  magni- 
ftceot  works  we  ever-  beheld,  but  also  does  the  greatest  credit 
to  the  lybtanical^  knowledge  of  the  author.  He  has  simplified 
the.  twenty-four  classes  of  Linnaeus  to  thirteen.  It  is  in  the 
arrangement  principally  that  his  *  Reformed  System'  diflfers 
from  the  old.  Gambler's  '.Study  of  Moral  Evidence/  is  an 
unassuoung  little  essay,  which,  but  for  thic  diffidence  of  the 
author,  might  have  been  amplified  into  a  work*  of  much  greater 
interest.  In  the  *  Theory  of  Dreams,'  the  anonymous  wri.cr 
has  shewn  himself  a  jperson  of  very  weak  intellect.  Who,  in 
this  age- of  reason,  wants  to  be  convinced  by  two  volumes  of 
solemn  dullness  that  it  is  idle  to  believe  in  dreams  ?  And  yet 
the  present  author  has  gone  about  to  ref  ite,  by  grave  ratioci-  • 
nation,  a  parcel  of  old  women's  tales,  which  have  long'' since 
been  disbelieved  and  ridiculed..  Ellis's  '  Iiiquiry  into  the 
Changes  induced  on  atmospheric  Air  by  the  Germination  of 
Seeds,  the  Vegetation  of  Plants,  and  the  Respiration  of  Anj* 
mals,'  thoitgh  not  distinguished  by  any  considerahlequantity  of 
original  experiment,  is  a  valuable  collection  of  facts,  and  be* 
speaks  great  knowledge  and  talent  for  philosophical  investiga* 
tion. 

M  ma  . 
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Strutt's  *  Test  of  Guilt,*  is  the  first  posthumous  publicarioo 
that  dttrabts  our  attention  in  this  pleasing  department  of  Ilte- 
tltture.    The  author  is  known  by  his  researches  into  Archaeo- 
lt)g)*.    The  "Test  i^f  Guilt,*  Is  a  dramatic  tale  in  blank  verse, 
sind  is  characteriied  by  perpetual  allusions  to  the  ctistom$  and 
manners  of  our  ancestors,  to  the  study  of  which  Mr.  Strutt 
had  ptftictilariy  devoted   himself.    The  style  of  writing  is  af- 
fectedly simple;  its  faults  and  inaccuracies  are  numerous,  but 
admit  if  much  excuse,  as  they  do  not  seem  toiiave  been  ever 
hfiteiiclcd  for  the  public  eye.  The  author  possessed  much  amus- 
ftig  knowledge,  and  grcJit  facility  of  expression,  but  he  seldom 
rfses  to  the  elevation  of  poetry.     Whenever  a  ^^  riier  of  emi- 
Itcnceistfistinguisbed  by  any  marked  peculiarity  of  style  or 
H^anners,  he  is  sute  to  be  foilo^vedby  a  host  of  imitators,  wbo« 
forgetting  that  they  possess  no  portion  of  his  genius,  think  that 
by  caricataring  his  singularities,  they  may  come  in  for  their 
sl&arepf  approbation.     Sterne  in  prose,  and  Darwin  in  poetry^ 
are  striking  illustrations  of  this  position.     And  since  Mr. Wal- 
ter Scott  hds  deservedly  distinguished  himself  in  what  is  tenned 
the  zcif^  style  of  poetry,  the  regular,  legitimate  couplet  has 
been  quite  deserted,  and  the  press  inundated  with  the  cmisions 
of  ballad-singers.     We  mean  literally  of  ballad  singers,  for 
the  same  talent  that  gave  birth  to  Auid  Robin  Gray,  would 
without  any  exertion  have  produced  much  the  greatest  part  of 
the  poeoK  in  irregular  metre  that  have  lately  been  so  much  the 
fashion.    Of  this  description  is  one  called  the  •  Crusaders/  or, 
•  The  Minstrels  of  Acre,*  in  which  there  is  hof  a  single  line 
that  rises  above  me<4ioci  ity.  ^  In  spite  of  the  numerous  ver- 
sionsof  Juvenal,  and  more  particularly  thc'redent  on.e  of  Mr, 
Gifford,  which  has  superseded  almost  all  its  predecessor^,  we 
cannoT  but  congratulate  the  public  on  Mr.  Hodgson's  Trans*, 
lation,  which,  upon  the  whole,  we  very  much  prefer  to  its  rival* 
though  their  respective  merits  arc  of  so  distinct  a  nature,  tiiat 
every  scholar  will  place  them  by  each  other's  side  in  his  library. 
Mr,  Hodgson's  powers  are  both  original  and  splendid,  and  if  he 
has  nor  laboured,  likcMr.GifFord,to  preserve,what  is  in  fact  im- 
possible to  preserve  with  effect,  the  abrupt  rapidity  of  the  Ro- 
man poet,  he  has  infinitely  surpassed  him  in  that  grand  andora- 
toricffl  style  of  poet r}',  w"hich  is  a  much  more  noble  characterise 
fid  of  Juvenal,  while  at  the  same  time  he  is  neither  less  accu- 
rate nor  morediffuse.  Irt  the  eye  of  sober  criticism,  the  Intrinsic 
merit  of  ballads  and  ancient  romances  is  exceedingly  small. 
They  are  merely  interesting,  inasmuch  as, they  gratify  our  ca- 
riosity by  giving  us  some  insight  into  the  language  and  man- 
ners of  ages  which  are  past.     Thai  curiosity  gratifiedi  tbcy  arc 
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uinvo^:thy  to  be  classed  as  a  department  of  the  literature  of  en. 
ligHtenc'l  times.     Still  th^ry  have  lately  attracted  a  great  degree  ^ 
ot  afrention,  and  in  Scotland  they  arc  particularly  fashionable. 
Mr.  Finlay's  'Collection  of  Scottish,  HisroricMl,  and  Romantic 
Ballads,'  will  therefore  doubtless    nxeet  with  encouragement » 
and  it  may  be  added,  that  it  deserves  to  be  so,  more  than  niany  . 
other-  of  the  same  description.      It  would  he  little  praise  to 
.say  that  Mrs.  or  MJss  (we  know  not  which)  Betham*s*  PoemsV 
are  superior  to  thic  generality  of  similar  effusions.    Though 
consisting  of  a  number  of  little  pieces,  for  the  most  part  on 
trifling  subjects,  they  display  both  elegance  of  genius  and 
warmth  of  hfcart.     The  second  part  of  *  1  he  Bees,'  a  poem,  by 
Dr.   Evans,  has  m^de  its  appearance.     With  the  exception  of 
die  numerous  imitations  of  the  style  of  Darwin,  we  can  con- 
firm the  opinfion  we  passed  upon  the  first  part  on  its  publica- 
tion, that  it  is  a  very  pleasing  production.    Wc  havealready 
frequently  and  unequivocally  expressed  the  delight  we  take  in 
the  romances  and  fairy  talcs  with  which  our  ancestors  were  $o 
.much  captivated.  The  customs  of  feudal  ages,  and  the  manners 
,of  ancient  chivalry,  add  a  peculiar  charm  to  the  productions  , 
of  Mr.  Scott's  original  and   commanding  genius.     Without 
.  instituting  any  invidious  comparison^  it  may  fairly  be  said  that 
Mr.  Rose's  Translation  of  Pactenopex  de  Btois  has  done  as 
much  as  can  be  done  in  a  translation^    In  the  Digest  of  Lite- 
rature in  our  last  Appendix,  we  "had  occasion  tq  nptice  one  of 
the  late   Mr.  *Strutt*s  poetical  effusions.     Another  of  theni» 
called  Queenhoo  Hall,  has  now  come  before  us,  and  possesses, 
like  most  of  that  gentleman's  works,  little  either  tt)  praise  or 
blame.     We  hope,  therefore,  hi*  friends  will  abstain  fVom  lay- 
ing any  more  of  his  posthumous  publications  before  the  world. 

VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 

The  mountains  of  Caucasus,  which  is  the  general  denomi- 
nation of  the  whole  district  that  lies  between  the  Caspian  and 
theEuxinc  seas,  have  been  rarely  visited  or  described  by  tra- 
'  veflers.  .  At  the  present  period  they  acquire  an  additional  inte- 
rest from  the  supposed  iniemion  of  our  formidable  e'nenty  to 
force  a  passage  over  them  to  our  Indian  possessions.  Dr.  Rei- 
neggs,  whose  work  has  been  given  In  an  English  dress  by  Mr, 
Wilkinson,  possessed  great  facilitiesfor  exploring  those  impe- 
netrable cotintries,  and  he  has  investigated  with  accuracy  and 
zeal  their  characteristic  'features  and  productions.  Drury's 
'*  Account  of  Madagascar,*  is  more  like  the  AdAcntures  of  Phi- 
lip Quarle,  than  a  serious  book  of  travels.  There  is  reason, 
hpwcver,  to  believe  that  the  tale  is  founded  on  fact,  and  that 
ihp'scenqs  In  which  the  author  describes  himself  to  have  been  a 
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principal  actor,  were  not  imaginary.  He  was  ship*wrecked  on 
^  th»  coast  of  Madagascar  abdut  an  hundred  years  ago,  and  tnwAc 
prisoner  by  the  hntives,  \vho  sold  him  as  a  slave  to  one  of  the 
principal  men  of  the  island.  After  going  through  nonneroaft 
adventures,  of  which  an  abstract  was  giv^n  in  our  review  of  the 
work,  he  made  his  escape  to  the  coast,  where  at  length  he  met 
with  an  English  vessel,  which  conveyed  him  to  his  -native 
country..  His  accovintof  his  adventures  was  first  published  in 
1728,  and  some  person  or  other  has  thought  it  wonh  while  at 
this  distance  of  rime  again  to  bring  it  before  the  public.  We 
,  •  have  found  Mr.  Parsons  a  most  agreeable  and  instructive  com- 
panion in  his  *  Travels  in  Asia  and  Africa/  He  was  formerly 
consul  at  Scanderoon,  from  whence  he  had  occasion  to  take 
several  journies  to  Latlchea,  Aleppo^  Bagdad,  and  Bussora. 
From  the  latter  place  he  went  by  ^ea  td  Bombay,  thence  to 
Mocha  and  Suez*  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  then  by  land  to  Cairo 
and  Rosetia  in  Egypt.  Of  all  those  interesting  countries  he 
has  furnished  a  number  of  very  curious  details,  not  borrowed 
from  other  books  of  travels,  like  most  of  the  mode^i^  tours,  but 
faithful  delineations  of  what  he  heard  and  saw.  Althou^  he 
makes  no  pretensions  to  learning,  his  remarks  are  always  sen«* 
sible,  and  evince  a  mind  capable  of  great  discrimination  and 
eager  for  useful  knowledge.  The  same  hi^  degree  of  praise 
cannot  he  bestowed  on  Mn  Cordiner's  '  Description  of  Cey- 
lon/ which  is  much  more  dry  than  might  have  been  expected 
from  the  nature  of  the  subject^and  displays  a  very  inferior  de« 
gree  of  talent  to  the  last  mentioned  work.  It  is  on  the  whole^ 
,  we  think,  inferior  10  Captain  Percivars  account  of  the  same 
island.  The  portion  of  it  which  excited  the  greatest  share  of 
our  attention,  was  the  detailed  narrative  of  the  unfortunate 
campaign  against  the  Candians  in  i8a3,  which  ended  so  dis* 
gracefully  to  the  British  arms/ 

NOVELS. 

We  come  again  to  this. barreo  tract,  in  which  Mr.  Dayas, 
who  stands  high  in  the  public  estimation  in  consequence  of 
some  of  his  former  novels,  parcicdlarl^  *  The  Morlands,*  has, 
we  are  sorry  to  say,  lost  ground  very  considerably.  The 
•/Knights,*^ are  professed  to  be  talos  iUustrative  of  the  mar- 
vellous i  but  Mr.  Dallas  does  not  succeed  on  fiii>y  land.  We 
hope  he  will  relinquish  the  marvellous,  a  species  of  writing 
for  which  hcsejms  to  be  entirely  unqualified,  and  confine  him- 
self  to  the  domestic,  in  which,  by  his  knowledge  of  character 
and  manners,  and  his,  agreeable  mode  of  comntom'cating  that 
knowledge,  he  has  often  aff>rdcd  the  public  a  great  share  of  ra* 
tional  enteruinment.    The  'Abyssinian  Reformer/  by  Mr* 
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Lucas,  author  of  the  <  Infepial  Quixote,'  cannot  be  called  a 
bad  novel,  and  the  author,  though  extremely  inelegant  and 
inaccurate  in  composition,  displays  much  diacriminacion  and 
sagacity  in  hisobservations,  particularly  on  the  important  sub- 
jects ot  politics  and  religion..  The  Gulistan^  or  Rose  Garden^ 
of  Sady,  translated  by  Mr.  Gladwin,  may  come  under  the  de«  • 
scription  of  novels,  as  it  consists  chiefly  of  mtiral  sentencest 
Illuptrated  by  tales  of  fiction.  This  beautiful  performance^ 
besides  the  liveliness  of  fancy  for  which  the  author  is  so  cele* 
brated,  displays  the  profoundest  insight  into  human  nature^  and 
we  have  derived  very  great  gratification  from  the  perusal  of  it. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  merit  of  tontainiag  much,  both  of  informatbn  and 
amusement*  must  not  certainly  be  refused  to  Mr.  Malcolm's 
'  Anecdotes  of  London  during  the^ightecnth  Century/  The 
work  consists  of  gleanings  from  the  newspapers*  magazines* 
and  other  periodical  writings  of  the  last  century,  which. the 
author  has  connected  together*  and  added  his  own  explanations 
and  remarks.  But  he  has  displayed  bis  characteristic  want  of 
judgment  in  the  collection  of  the  materials*  which  are  swelled 
by  a  number  of  futile  and  irrelevant  details*  and  in  the  style 
and  manner  of  writing  he  disgusts  us  with  more  than  his  usual 
affectation  and  conceits.  Mr.  Burnet's  '  Specrmens  of  Eng- 
lish Prose  Writers,  from  the  earliest  Times  to  the  present 
Day*'  is  not  only  in  itself  an  amusing  work*  but  may  fairly  be 
considered  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  most  important  labours*  for 
the  history  of  men  and  manners  is  inseparably  connected  with' 
that  of  the  origin,  progress*  and  revolutions  of  letters.  The 
idea  of  this  compilati  n  was  suggested  to  Mr.  Burnett  by  Ellis* 
Specimens  of  early  Englisn  Poets,  to  which  it  is  in  some  de- 
gree  intended  as  a  counterpart.  Though  its  pretensions  are 
of  the  most  unassuming  nature*  and  though  in  the  execution  it 
is  not  free  from  faults  of  judgment,  which  in  a  second 
edition  may  easily  be  corrected,  yet  the  author  has  an  unques- 
tionable rifeht  to  claim  a  considerable  share  of  praise.  Mr*  **^ 
Frederic  Shoberl  has  spent:  his  time  very  disgracefully  in 
~  translating  into  our  language  a  work*  miscalled  a  '  History  of 
the  Female  Sex*'  from  the  German  of  Meincrs.  .This  scanda- 
lous production  is  a  mixture  of  indecency  and  absurdity,  and , 
instead  of  being  what  it  professes,  a  view  of  the  habits*  man* 
ners*  and  influence  of  women*  it  presents  nothing  but  an  un« 
disguised  picture  of  the  abominations  of  human  nature  (of  men 
as  well  as  women)  in  the  most  gross  and  disgusting  colours. 
The  celebrated  Italian  scholar*  Poggio  Bracciolini^  left  in  MS, 
a  Dialogue  on  the  Expediency  oT  Marriage,  which  took  place, 
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as  is  supposed  to  h aye  taken  place,  between  hiniself  and  two  of 
his  friends,  when  at  the  age  of  fiftV-five  he  began  to  entertaio 
serious  thoughts  of  matrimony.  Mr.  Shepherd,  whose  name 
it  well  known  in  the  republic  of  letters,  aiscovercd  the  MS. 
at  Paris  a  few  years  ago,  and  by  the  advice  of  some  learned 
friends,  has  now  given  it  to  the  public,  by  whom  it  cannot  fail 
to  be  favourably  received.  Dr.  Jamieson  has  at  length  pub* 
lished  hrs  Dictionary  of  the  Scottish  Language,  which  i^as  ccr- 
Ctinly  a  ^desideratum  in  literature,  and  in  the  executioB  of 
which  he  has  been  occupied  twenty  years.  Though  we  cannot 
accord  to  the  author, the  praise  of  very  extraordinary  penetra* 
fion  as  an  etymologist,  yet  he  displays  sound  judgment  and 
great  good  sense,  and  above  all,  keeps  himself  free  from  those 
fanciful  absurdities  by  which  ^tymolojfists  are  in  general  dis- 
tingiushed.  The  town  and  castle  of  route fract  make  so  coo- 
apkiKKis  a  figure  in  the  history  of  our  country,  that  Boothroyd's 
history  of  them,  which  abounds  with  clear  and  veseM  infornia. 
tioa  will  be  found  a  valuable  and  entertaining  work.  Hunt's 
Critical  Essavs  on  the  Performers  of  the  London  Theatres,'^ 
affe,  we  think,  highly  judicious,  and  ffom-  the  popularrty  and 
general  interest  of  the  subject,  cannot  but  prqve  an  acceptable 
offering  to  the  majority  of  readers. 
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SINC&  our  last  Appendix  was    published,  a  favourable 
change  has  taken  place  not  in  our  domestic,  but  in  our  foreign 

*  politics. — Bon^partp  was  marching  with  rapid  strides  te  the 
subjugation  ofEurope.  Europe  indeed^  with  the  cxc^pdonQf 
this -country,  seemed  either  already  trampled  under  his  feet,  or 
calmly  awtsiiting  the  approach  of  his  imperial  domination.  Ail 
Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Holland^  Prus- 
sia acknowledged  his  power;  Denmark,  Austria  and  Eus&ia 
Were  crouching  before  him  and  ready  to  receive  the  law  at  his 

# hands.  Sweden  protected  from  his  gi asp  by  her  remote  situa- 
tion and  an  arm  of  the  sea  still  offered  a  feeble  oppositioa  to 
his  will.  But  this  was  only  a  slight  cause  of  uneasiness  to  tkie 
CiTEAT  DESPOT,  and  presented  no  great  nor  lasting  obstacles  to 
his  ambhious  views.  Buti^at  a  mogient  when  Bonapaite 
thoiighthimseH' the  paramount  sovereigQ  of  the  west,  Ids  uq» 
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principled  attempt,  to  extirpate  the  old  and  to  plant  a  r(ew  dy- 
nasty in  Spam,  and  thus  to  render  the  resources  of  that  country 
more  subservient  to  his  scheme  of  universal  conquest,  excited 
SI  spirit  of  resistance  among  that  generous  people^  which  tels 
accumulated  in  thecourscoF  a  few  months  to  such  a  degree  of 
force  as  will  probably  surpass  even  the  most  desperate  efforts 
of  the  tyrant  to  overcome. 

The  sentiment  of  resistance  to  the  subjugation  of  France  ae-* 
companied  with  an  energetic  desire  of  maintaining  the  indepen- 
dence of  Spain^  no  sooner  exploded  in  one  province  than  it 
seemed  to  become  instantaneously  felt  in  all.  In  those  parts » 
where  the  formidable  forces  of  the  enemy  prevented  the  p6ssl- 
bility  of  immediate  resistance,  the  patriotic  flame  was  smo- 
thered for  a  time,  but  recent  occurrences  have  proved,  that  it 
¥izs  only  apparently  and  not  really  extinguished. 

This  eruption  of  patriotic  virtue  in  Spain  was  no  sooner 
known  in  this  country  than  it  excited  the  most  ardent  and  uni- 
versal joy.  The  event  was  entirely  unexpected  \  and  therefore 
the  pleasurable  sensation  not  having  been  at  all  diminished  by 

frevious  anticipation  was  of  the  most'freA  and  vivid  kind. 
Europe  seemed  condemned  to  an  ignominious  and  unresisting 
slavery,  when  a  whole  nation,  which  seemed  the  most  debased 
by  superstition  and  the  most  prone  to  servitude,  rose  as  oiic 
man  to  shake  bff  the  yoke,  to  hurl  defiance  at  the  gigantic  des- 
pot  of  France,  ?4nd  either  to  rescue  thcii  country  from  foreign 
dependence  or  to  perish  in  the  attempt.  The  general  and 
unmingled  approbation  of  the  glorious  attempt  which  was  excited 
in  this  country^panook  of  the  rapture  of  cmhusiasm  ;  and 

{>rovcd  that  notwithstanding  many  opposite  appearances,  the 
(JVC  of  freedom  and  of  virtije  is  still  glowing  in  the  hearts  of 
Englishmen. 

Extremes  generate  contraries.  This  has  been  particulgily 
^een  in  the  course  of  the  French  revolution.  In  France  the 
extreme  of  liberty  soon  passed  into  the  opposite  cxtrefT)c  of  ser- 
vitude. That  anarchy  which  would  not  submit  to  the  sway  of 
the  bestir  or  the  rule  of  law,  soon  terminated  in  a  submission  Co 
the  dominion  of  the  worst,  or  the  caprice  of  dcpotism.  The 
convulsive  struggles  of  the  rfevolution,  and  the  atrocities  which 
were  perpetrated  by  its  advocates,  gave  fot  a  time  a  fatal  shock 
to  the  principles  of  liberty  in  this  country  ;  they  rendered  the 
majority  willing  to  be  the  passive  instruments  of  oppression  or 
inclined  to  consider  the  light  of  freedotn  as  less  pleasur^ible 
than  the  darkness  of  slaVery.  But  the  tyranny  of  Bonaparte, 
which  since  the  end  of  the  year  1800  has  been  rebeivirig  conrt- 
nual, accessions  of  strength' by  his  strat4gems  at  home  and  his 
^conquests  abroad,  has  been  attended  with  some  heneficial  in^ 
flucnce.    The  fear,  which  the  sight  of  his  o*ver whelming  power . 
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h»  excited  in  this  country  has  necessitated  %  recourse  to  the 
long  an^  much  slighted  principles  of  liberty  as  the  only  means 
of  court  eracc  ion.  The  old  and  crazy  despotisn>s  of  'the  conti- 
Benc,aU  falling  before  the  youngs  vigorous  and.  towering  despot- 
isn»  of  Napoleon,  afforded  a  demonstrative  proof  that  the 
inarch  of  his  alUcrushing  tyranny  which  had  been  in  vaid 
attempted  to  be  stopped  by  the  efforts  of  slaves, xould  be  ef- 
fectual ]y  impeded  only  by  the  exertions  of  freemen.  Since  the 
accession  of  Bonaparte  to  the  imperial  sceptre  with  which  he 
has  menaced  the  conquest  of  this  country,  despotism  has  been 
lep^-obated  even  by  those  in  whom  the  anarchical  excesses  of  the 
levolutlonhad  previously  inspired  a  propensity  tadespoiic  sway. 
Hence  the  general  principles  of  liberty  have  been  viewed  with 
less  jealousy  even  by  the  professed  advocates  t)f  the  court,  than 
they  were  during  the  tumultuary  paroxysms  of  the  revolution. 
The  principles  of  liberty  may  not  indeed  \n  reality  be  cherished 
bythecourt  with  more  fondness  than  they  have  been  at  former 

Criodsy  but  at  least  a  nominal  and  exterior  regard  for  them 
s  in  some  measure  become  ijecessary  for  its  own  security. 
Hence  when  the  Spanish  people^  who  had  deposed  otic  king 
and  appointed  another,  resolved  to  throw  off  the  humiliating 
yokeol.  France,  the  news  was  received  not  only  with  enthu- 
siastic Joy  by  the  people  but  with  a  more  than  ordinary  compla- 
cency by  the  court.  .Tlie  Spanish  deputies,  though  coming  as 
lepresentatpvesraihcrof  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  than  of 
any  .individual  sovereign,  were  cordially  received  by  the  mi* 
nisteis  of  the  crown.     The  object  of  their  mission  has  been 
accomplished  and  their  most  pressing  wants  liberally  supphed. 
Nay,  asatiken  of  (he  ri/j^tf/ /^irour  to  the  patriots  ot  Spain, 
his  majesty's  picture,.set  with  diamonds,  is  said  to  have  been 
sentas  a  present  to  the  junta  of  Oviedo  ;  and  the  same  gracious 
boon  is  designed  for  the  other  juntas  in  the  different  provinces. 
iiadhisnujevNty  at  alornjer  period  sent  his  picture  to  the  president 
of  the  national  ass(!|T)b]y,or  rather  had  he  shewn  the  same  coni- 
flacency  in,  and  the  same  desire   to  promote,  the  primary^ 
virrqous  and  patriotic  efforts  of  the  French  to  nrioderate  the 
despotism  of  the  Bourbons,  which  he  has  to  assist  the  Spaniards 
in  establishing  their  national  liberty  and  independence,  we  be- 
lieve that  the  mixed  government,  which  the  hrench   first  con- 
siituxed,  would  have  remained  to  this  day,  and  that  Louis  XVI. 
would  ha^^c  been  still  alive.     There   was  %,  period  when  the 
government  of  this  country  by  patronising  the  iirst  efforts  of  the 
revolution,  and  by  guaranteeing  the  liniittd  monarchy  which  the 
French  were  anxious  to  substitute  for  the^old  arbitrary  system, 
might  have  rendered  itself  master  of  the  revolution  ;  might  at 
least  in  a  great  measure,  have  directed  its  course,  moderated  its 
violence  and  prevented  its  enormities.    But,  by  the  inveterate 
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hostility  which  the  cabinet  of  this  country  discovered  to  the 
revolution  from  its  earliest  period^  by  the  countenance  which  it 
gave  to  its  enemies,  and  the  abuse  which  writers  were  hired  to 
lavish  on  its  friend*?,  the  English  government  lost  that  influ- 
ence and  authority  which  it  must  otherwise  have  possessed  at 
that  period  in  France,and  from  which  bothFrance  and  this  coun- 
try might  have  derived  the  most  irpportant  benefits.  If  tIfcFrcOch 
revolution,  which  was  at  its  commencement,  the  fair  progeny  of 
wisdom  and  of  viriue,became  in  the  sequcl.a  hydra  headed  mon- 
ster  of  folly  atid  of  crimes,  the  govcrninent  of  this  country  ought 
prmcipally  to  bear  the  blame,  i  he  cabinet  of  Great  Britain  irri- 
tated where  they  might  have  soothed,  and  omitted  no  oppor- 
tunities, and  neglected  no  effort  to  increase  the  frenzy  which  a 
mild,  pacific  and  amicable  conduct  might  have  appeased.  .        « 

Fortunatelyfor  ourselves,  and  wfc  think  and  hope  fortunately 
for  mankind,  we  have  adopted  towards  the  partizans  of  liberty 
in  Spain,  a  conduct  ver>  different  from  that  which  we  rnani* 
fested  towards  those  in  France  ;  and  we  congratu!ate  both  the 
sovereign  and  his  ministers  on  having  at  least  thus  far  learned 
wisdom  by  experience.  .  It  is  our  duty,  as  we  value  the  sacred 
principlesof  liberty,  it  isour  interest  as  we  regard  the  security  of 
this  country,  and  as  we  dread  the  domination  of  Francei  to 
cherish  the  revolution  of  sentiment  which  has  taken  place  in 
Spain;  and  to  support  any  political  form,  whether  monarchical 
or  republican,  which  may  be  the  result. 

The  first  successes  of  ti^e  Spaniards  have  surpassed  the 
nfMist  sanguine  expectation ;  they  have  covered  themselves  with 
.  glory,  they  have  filled  their  fri«nds  with  joy  and  clothed  their 
enemies  with  shame.  The  desperate  conflict  which  took  place 
between  the  inhabitants  of  Madrid  and  the  French  troops 
in  the  month  of  May,  was  the  fore-runner  of  that  deter- 
mined op}H)sition  which  the  armies  of  Napoleon  have  experi- 
enced in  every  part  of  Spain.  The  press,  which  is  one  ot  the 
powerful  enemies  of  despotism,  has  been  very  successfully  em- 
ployed in  the  different  provinces  to  expose  the  insidious  designs 
of  Bonaparte,  and  to  convince  the  people  that  they  ought  to 
consider  no  sacrifice  Vto  great  in  order  to  procure  a  deliv^ance 
from  his  tyraa;iy.  'I  he  <1  liferent' manifestos,  proclamations,&ci 
which  have  been  published  by  the  supreme  juntas  and  by 
patriotic  individuals,  breathe  a  discreet  but  fervid  abomination 
of  tyranny,  and  the  most  enlightened  love  of  liberty.  These 
productions  lead  us  to  form  a  very  high  opinion  ot  the  intellec* 
tual  culture  of  tlie  higher  orders  in  Spain.  If  we  nfiay  judge 
not  only  fwrn  the  tone  of  these  papers,  but  from  the  actual  con- 
duct of  tiie  Spaniards  in  the  most  critical  circumstances  in  which 
any  nation  was  ever  placed,  we  do  not  fear  to  assert  that  there 
is  at  this  moment  a  greater  degree  of  public  spirit  in  Spain  than 
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in  any  other  wunfry  ih  Europe.     Spain  indeed,  is  not  like  this 
country  enriched  by  commerce  ;  but  at  the  same   time,  she  is 
not  corrupted  by   luxury.     Her  inhabitants  in  general  a  e  a 
s'unplc  and  frugal  people,  capable  of  enduring  privatioi>s  and  of 
encountering  dangers  and  toils.     Such  a  people  can  never  be 
overcome,  neither  by  th^old  nor  the  new  conscripts  of  France- 
The  official  account  of  the  state  of  Spain  which  his  been  pub- 
lished in  the  Moniteur,  while  it  is  filled  with  the  most  artful 
snisrepresentations,  and  the  grossest  falsehoods,  is  at  the  same 
time  highly  interesting  from  the  confession  which  it   furnishes 
!n  every  line,  that  the  whole  country  is  from  one  end   to   the 
other  in  a  state  of  determined  hostility  to  the   domination   of 
the  French.    The  French  could  according  to  their  own  accounts 
hirdly  move  a  step  without  meeting  with  resistance.     Every 
house  is  a  fortress,   and   the   family  constitute  the  garrison. 
Men,  women  and  children — 9II  are  determined  rather   to   pe- 
rish tl^an  to  submit  to  the  French.    The  cities  of  Valencia  and 
of  Sarragossa,  were  destitute  of  all  regular  fortifications,  but 
the  hearts  of  the  inhabitants  proved   stouter  than   walls   of 
brass.     Moncey  and  Lqfebvrc  can  attest  the  fact ;  and,  if  they 
would  tell  the  truth  to  their  imperial  master,  it  would,  if  his 
;nind  be  not  totally  infatuated,  be  sufficient  to  make  him  desist 
from  the  vaio  attempt  to  ^ubjugate  Spain.     The  French  official 
account  alone  is  sunicient  to  prove  that  the  Spaniards  coid- 
nianded  by  Palafox/  a  hero  of  more  than  chivalrous  celebrity, 
must  have  defended  the  naturally  defenceless  town  of  S^ira- 
gossa    with  unexampled  constancy  and  perseverance.     Even 
the  gloomy  abodes  of  superstition  and  intolerance  became  the 
receptacles  of  high-minded  patriots.   Fourteen  convents  in  the 
cit^*  were  fortifipd  in  the  best  manner  circumsiaiaccs  would  per- 
mit, and  were  not  carried  by  the  enemy  without  the  most  des- 
perate   resistance.     The  French  were  allowed  no  breathing- 
time;  the  most  desperate  conflicts  ensued  for  several  succes- 
sive -days.    The  French  5ay  that  they  got  possession  •  of  three 
fourths  of  the  town,  of  the  arsenal  and  the  magazines/  but  yet 

•  the  unextinguished  valour  of  Palafox  and  his  heroic  associa'cs 
pbliged  them  at  last  to  leave  the  place  under  cover  of  the  night. 

The  example  of  Saragossa  alone  is  sufficient  to  prove  that 
the  resistance  which  the  French  will  have  to  encounter  in 
Spain,  in  xht  farther  proseoition  of  the  contest,  is  tiot  to  be 
con^rastiid  with  that  which  the  cabinets, of  Vienna,  of  Berlin^tj? 
of  Fctcrpburgh,  have  opposed  to  their  attacks^.  The  armies  of 
Austria,  of  Prussia,  and  of  Russia,  were  not  animated  by  a  scn^ 
tim^ent  of  interest  in  <he  cause  for  which  they^ fought.  They 
were  led,  likjc  beasts  to  the  slaughter ;  and  it  nfattered  little  to 
thcjn  whether  they  werje  victors  or  vanquished.  But  amonjj 
the  Spanish  armies  every  individual  feels  a  direct  personal  in- 

*  tcrcst  iti  the  cause  in  w4iich  he  is  engaged.    He  feels  that  the 
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inrimt  of  bis  coontry  is  his  own ;  that  her  losses  and  her  ^ni 
&]he  his  losses  and  gains;  and  that  he  is  completely  identified 
With  her  victories  or  defeats,  with  her  docy  or  her  shame.  Sueh 

^is  the  difFerence  between  the  soldier  ^o  is  a  Aave  fighting  for 
a  despot,  and  the  soldier  who  is  a  freeman,  fighting  for  the 
liberties  and  i  odcpendence  of  his  country. 

From  a  wise,  a  dignified,  and  a  truly  patriotic  manifesto, 
which  has  lately  been  published  by  the  Supreme  Junta  of  Se- 
ville, we  tee  wkh  pleasure  that  enlightened  body  recommend- 
ing the  formation  of  a  Supreme  Government  to  be  constituted 
of  two  deputies  from  each  of  the  supreme  Juntas  of  the  king« 
dom,  with  an  elective  president  in  tiie  absence  of  all  the  mem- 
bers  of  the  royal  family.  Thus  the  authority  of  all  the  suprejne 
juntas,  and  consequently  of  the  people  by  whom  they^  were  ap>> 
pointed,  will  be  concentrated  in  a  pcMm,  and  the  jealoasisrs  of 
Jdit  different  provinces  will  be  made  to  sobmit  to  the  general 
will.  The  government  itself  will  assume  a  republican  form  ; 
but  that  form,  which  is  better  adapted  than  any  other  to  ehe^' 
rish  and  to  support  an  enthusiastic  aevoiion  to  the  mterests  of 
the  country,  and  in  the  love  of  liberty  to  absorb  the  fear  of  .^ 
death,  seems  best  suited  to  the pretent  circumstances  of  Spatn, 
<  The  emperor  of  Austria,  incited  piH>babIy  by  the  imelli* 
gence  from  Spain,  and  aware  that  he  must  sooner  or  later  have 
to  contend  with  Bonaparte  for  his  crown,  if  not  his  life,  seema 
for  some  time  to  have  been  preparing  for  the  last  desperate 
struggle  with  the  power  by  which  he  has  been  so  often  van** 
quished.     Bonaparte  who  is  well  aware  of  the  hostile  mind  of 

V  Austria,  seems  determined  rather  to  anticipate  thah  to  wait  for 
her  attack.  This  must  cause  at  least  some  diversion  of  his.  force^ 
and  prevent  him,  for  the  present,  ^m  exerting  all  fats  militai- 
ry  resources  against  Spain. 

The  two  victories  which  the  British  forces  obtained  over  the 
French  in  Portugal  on  the  17th  and  2isc  of  last  mondi  filled  uft 
with  the  most  lively  j,oy ;  not  more  on  accoiint  of  the  victoriea 
themselves  than  of  the  beneficial  results  by  which,  in  common 
^ith  the  rest  of  our  countrymen,  we  expected  that  tbeyivoold 
be  followed.  In  those  results  we  anticipated  tbt  unconmional 
surrender  of  the  French  army,  and  of , the  Russian  fleet.  The* 
comparative  disparity  of  circumstances  and  of  force' between 
the  French.nnd  the  English  armies  naturally  warranted  thas 
expectation,  and  prevented  every  reasonable  man  from  indulg- 
ing any  other.  I'he  French  army,  after  the  losses  which  it 
had  sustained,  did  not  amount  to  ten  thousand  men ;  the  Brn 
tish  force  was  altogether  more  thain  triple  the  an^Hint.  Th« 
French  were  precluded  from  the  poss^ility  of  receiving  my 
reinforcements  eitiier  by  land  or  sea.  They  possessed  no  me^iMi. 
of  escape  eich^r  by  land  or  sea.    Nettfaer^desperate  yalour  nor* 
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i^itric  cnteqsriie,  nor  subtle  comrivaoce,  eoufd  in  any  cuimuari 
probability  avert  their  capture.  It  might  be  delayed  for  a  ahort 
lime  by  the  strength  of  the  works  which  they  occupied  ;  bat  if 
must  ere  h>ngliave  ensued. 

Yet,  in  such  circumstances,  immediately  after  the  most  de- 
cisive victory,  our  commanders  consent  to  receive  the  law  from 
the  Frencfh.    The  French  General   Kellerman^  on    the    day 
after  the  battle  of  Vimeira,  comes  into  the  English  ramp^  and 
absolutely  dictates  the  terms  of  a  suspension  of  arms  which  Sir 
Ahhur  Wellesley  signs.*    In  these  terms  it  was  provisionally 
agreed  that  the  French  should  not  be  considered  as  prisontrs  of 
war,  but  that  they  should  be  siiflRsfed  to  return  to  France  with 
their  arms,  baggage,  and  all  the  spoil  of  Portugal.  The  articles 
to  which  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  acceded  in  the  agreement  for  a 
suspension  of  arms,  deserve  particular  attention,  because  they 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  definitive  convention  which  foili^wed; 
i^  they  are,  if  possible,  more  humiliating  and  disgraceful  than 
the  terms  which  appear  in  that  convention.     In  defence  of  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley,  it  is  said  that  faesignedthearticles  of  a  sus- 
pension  of  arms  only  in  obedience  to  the  orders  whirh  he  rc- 
ceived^    But  ought  he  to  have  signed  what  he  disapproved  T 
or  was- he  under  any  obligation  whatever  thus  to  attest  his  own 
disgrace  P  There  seems  to  have  been  a  great  contest  both  in 
the  ministerial  cabinet,  and  in  what  the  author  of  a  *  Flain 
HiaUment^^  respecting  the  Duke  of  York,  calls  the  domestic  or 
J'amily  cubinti  of  the  King,  respectiog  the  appointment  of  a 
comnunder  in  chief  to  the  army  in  Portugal.   Sir  Arthur  WeU 
lesley  is  said  to  have  been  supported  by  the  majority  of  the  mi* 
nisters,  and  w^  leave  it  to  those  who  are  in  the>srcrer  to  ex- 

J lain  why  he  was  superseded  by  Sir  Harry  Burrard,  and  Sir 
Tarry  Burrard  by  Sir  Hew  Oalrymple.    The  appointment  of 
the  lattsr  gentleman,  however,  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  rather  the  result  of  a  complicated  intrigue  than  of  any  re« 
gard  for  the  pubh*c  weal.    Thus  the  true  interest  of  Britain  has 
been  sacrificed-  to  the  spirit  of  party,  and  the  national  glory, 
interest,  and  security  have  been  less  r^ardcd  thun  the  sordid, 
the  ambitious^  or  the  selfish  views  oi  a  few  narrow,  minded 
individuals.    Sir  Hew  Dalrvmple  is  represented  as  an  old 
enervated  voluptuary,  more  nt  to  repose  on  the  couch  of  case 
than  to  encounter  the  hardy,  labours  of  a  military  Hie.     The 
surrenderor  Mack  at  Ulni,  and  of  W-hitelock at  Buenos Ayies, 
are  th«se  coutemporary  events,  which  in  point  of  conduct  and 
of  glory,  have  the  closest  approximation  to  the  Rcent  trans- 
actions of  our  conmianders  in  Portugal.  * 
•  The  war  between  the  Russians  and  Swedes  in  Finland  re« 
mains  in  a  state  of  fluctuating  indecision ;  but  the  preponde* 
ranee  of  success  has  lately  been  rather  ysx  favour  of  the  Swedes. 
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Th«  possession  of  Finland  lias,  from  iu  vicinity  to  Petersbui^lv 
long  been  an  object  of  desire  to  that  court ;  and  it  will  certainly 
form  a  principal  topic  of  contention  in  any  future  negotiation 
between  the  two  powers.     Does  the  publication  of  an  inter* 
cepted  letter  fronv  one  of  the  Prussian  ministers,  named  Stein, 
to  a  friend,  respecting  the  hostile  disposition  of  his  country. 
men  to  the  French,  which  has  lately  appeared  in  the  Paris  pa* 
pers,  presage  the  total  ruin  of  the  house  of  Frederick,  or  was  it 
published  in  order  to  tell  that  fallen  court  io  beware  of  accele- 
rating that  everit  by  her  perfidious  hostility  ?    The  house  of 
Austria,  swollen  with  pride,  and  yet  conscious  of  imbfccility*. 
impatient  of  submission,  and  yet  fearful  of  reVi^tance,  lias  for 
some  time  been  vacillating  between  the  dread  of  Bonaparte, 
and  the  feverish  desire  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  the  power 
which  she  has  losL    The  late  events  in  Spain  may,  perhaps, 
have  encouraged  her  hopes  and  v^akened  her  fears.     Itisac 
least  certain  that  her  military  preparations  have  excited  the  sus- 
picions of  Napoleon ;  and  there  is  seldom  any  long  interval 
between  his  suspicions  of  hostility  and  his  anticipation  ofthc. 
attack  which  he  suspects.     It'  is  probable  that  before  Christ* 
mas  the  Emperor  Francis  will  have  to  contend  not  oixly  for  his 
capiral  but  his  existence.     If  he  is  beaten  in  the  field,  he  will 
probably  be  stripped  of  his  imperiHl' honours,   and  either  be 
transported  into  France  like  the  King  of  Spain,  to  terminate 
his  days  in  captivity,  or  be  liberated  from  hi^'  regrets  by  some 
thorter process f  which  the  usurper  knows  so  well  how.Co  prac- 
tise botn  with  subjects  and  with  sovereigns.      It  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  Bonaparte  would  make  any  offensive  movemeats 
against  Austria  at  a  time  when  so  much  of  his  force  is  occu- 
pied by  the  Spaniards,  unless  he  had  previous  assurance  of  the 
co-operation  of  Alexander.     Is  the  court  of  Vienna,  exhausted 
by  so  many  wars,  and  dispirited  by  so  many  defeats,  likely  to. 
make  a  vigorous  and  successful  opposition  against  such  a  for- 
midable league  ?  Will  that  court,  in  order  to  multiply  its  re^ 
sources  and  redouble  the  courage  of  its  troops,  renounce  its 
own  despotism  and  ^ive  liberty  to  its  subjects  r  Will  the  ex- 
ample of^Spain  convince  the  Austrian  cabinet  that  no  fortresses 
are  so  impiegnable  as  those  which  the  love  of  liberty  and  tlie 
sense  of  the  possession  can  erect  in  the  breast  of  man  } 

If  Austria  should  be  defeated  in  the  impending  contest  with 
France,  she  will  fill  to  rise  no  more.  If  Bonaparte  should  b< 
beaten,  he  has  triple  and  quaduple  rows  of  fortresses  behind 
which  lie  can  retire,  where  he  may  rally  his  force  and  recover 
from  the  blow.  We  must  however  assert  that,  if  it  were  not 
for  the  effect  which  it  may  have  on  the  success  of  the  Spanish 
«cause,  we  should  behold  the  renewal  of  the  war  between  tlie 
pourt  of  Vienna  and  the  Ihuillcrics  with  perfect  unconcern. 
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Ir  K  onlfone  despotism  waging  war  upon  another,  andThuma* 
nity  must«6ufler  on  which  ever  fide  the  fortune  of  battle  may  in- 
cline. 

If  Austria  be  subjugated,  the  conquest  of  Turkey,  which 
has  been  solonp^  meditated,  will  be  seriously  begun;  In  such 
a  project  the  Emperor  Alexander  would  certainly  very  cordi- 
ally second  the  designs  of  Napolcop.  But  since  the  late  revo- 
lution at  Constantinople,  that  power  has  assumed  a  more  im- 
posing altitude,  and  we  believe  that  the  natural  tendencies  ro 
enthusiasm,  which  there  are  In  the  Mahometan  religion,  when 
cperating  on  the  inherent  vigour  of  the  Turkish  character, 
may,  if  dierished  and  supported  by  a  wise  and  efficient  admi. 
Aistration,  render  the  conquest  ot  Turkey  a  more  difficult  ar- 
chfevement  than  is  commonly  imagined.  The  Turkish  insti- 
tutions oppose  such  a  bar  to  the  progress  of  civilization,  that 
riierc  are  many  persons  who,  wouW,  on  that  account,  readily 
iccTurkcy  overrun  by  a  Christian  power ;  but  is  the  Russian 
more  civilized  than  the  Turk  f  or  are  the  legends  of  the  koran 
more  unfavourable  to  morality  than  the  mummery  of  the  Greek 
church  ? 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  what  were  the  secret  articles  of 
the  treaty  of  Tilsit ;  but  conjecture  i^  always  read)^Jto  supply  the 
defects  of  evidence  ;  and  it  has  been  shrewdly  suspected  that 
fhc  two  emperors  agreed  to  partition  Europe  between  them.  The 
western  division  was  to  be  .the  lot  of  Bonaparte,  and  the  eastern 
that  of  Alexander.  The  sovereigns  whom  they  might  suffer 
still  to  exercise  a  vicarious  rule  were  either  to  minister  to  their 
splendour  or  to  alleviate  the  burden  of  the  administration.  The 
formidable  aspect  which  Spain,  so  lately  considered  as  one  of 
the  brightest  jewels  of  the  western  crown,  has  since  assumed, 
must  have  greatly  disarranged  this  plan  if  it  ever  were  con- 
ceived. The  salvation  indeed  of  the  west  of  Europe,  from  the 
pressure  of  an  overwhelnling  desp  >ttsm  i^,  at  this  moment,  at 
stake  on  the  triumph  of  the  Spanish  patriots  over  the  arms  of 
France. 

If  the  Spaniards  succeed  in  estabjishing  a  free  goveiTiment; 
if  lh<^  political  influence  of  France  be  totally  expunged  fro^m 
the  Spanish  councils,  and  both  the  government  and  the  people 
recover  their  antient  vigour  and  independence;  if  the  intellectual 
and  moral  and  physical  culture  of  the  country  experience  no 
mischievous  impediments  in  the  new  institutions  which  tliey 
may  adopt,  Spain  must,  from  its  natural  resources,  its  situation, 
its  climate,  its  productions,  and  the  varied  genius  of  its'  people. 
KKHi  rise  to  the  rank  of  a  first-rate  power.  She  will  become 
as  she  wa«  of  old,  the  rival  rather  than  the  slave,  the  terror  ra- 
ther than  the  contempt  of  France. 

Since  the  unfortunate  union  of  the  French  and  the  Spanish 
dynasties,  np  adequate  check  las  been  foun<ji  in  the  south  to 
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the  ambitious  attempts  of  France  in  the  north.  But  when  Spain 
once  more  resumes  her  independence,  she  will  be  found  a  con«- 
stant  ^nd  Formidable  restraint  on  the  aggressions  of  France 
on  the  other  powers  of  Europe,  Not  only  from  motives  of  dou 
]icy,blit  from  long  transmitted  antipathies,from  ancient  rivalry, 
and  from  the  sense  of  recent  injuries,  Spain  cannot  soon  cease 
to  be  the  enemy  of  France.  But  while  France  has  such  an 
enemy  in  the  rear,  who  can  pour  troops  into  the  most  vul* 
nerable  part  of  her  dominions  in  the  south,  she  must  necessa* 
rily  keep  her  ambition  within  bounds,  and  be  taught  modenu 
tion,  if  not  by  the  sentiment  of  public  duty,  by  the  pressure  of 
imperious  circumstances.  When  the  unnatural  alliance, 
which  has  for  more  than  a  century,  thrown  the  strength  of 
Spain  inco  the  scale  of  France  is  totally  dissplved,  Spain  will 
find  a  powerful  and  useful  allv  in  England,  and  England  in 
Spain ;  and  both  England  ana  Spain,  united  in  a  firm  and  ra- 
tional amity,  may  controul  the  turbulent  spirit  of  France,  and 
preserve  the  tranquillity  of  the  world, 

France  is  a  power,  which  from  the  lively,  restless,  and  am<f 
bitious  temperament  of  her'people  will  always  want  bridling; 
and  can  this  salutary  purpose  be  better  effected  than  by  the 
power  of  England  in  the  north  and  of  Spain  in  the  south  ?  In 
fighting  for  the  liberties  and  independence  of  Spain  England  is 
in  face  contending,  though  on  Spanish  ground,  for  her  own  li« 
berties  and  independence.  The  interests  of  the  two  countries 
are  at  this  moment  the  same.  They  are*  really  one  and  indi- 
visible ;  and  so  thejr  must  remain,  till  the  present  colossal 
greatness  of  France  is  considerably  reduced.  We  have  not  often 
had  occasion  to  bestow  praise  on  tne  present  ministers,  but  our 
candour  tells  us  that  they  deserve  the  highest  eulogy  for  the 
promptitude  wi|h  which  they  have  sent  succours  to  Spain ; 
and  from  the  zeal  which  they  have  nianifested  in  their  endea- 
vours to  support  the  liberty  and  independence  of  that  country  ; 
which  are  so  intimately  blended  with  our  own.  It  is  to  fie 
devoutly  hoped,  however,  that  the  present  cabinet  will  learn  a 
lesson  of  wisdom  from  the  unfortunate  issue  of  their  expedi- 
f  ion^^to  Portugal,  and  that  by  inflicting  an  exemplary  punish- 
'  ment  on  the  guilty,  whoever  they  may  be,  they  will  convince 
ihe  commanders  bf  British  armies  that  they  cannot  with  im- 
punity suffer  the^  victories  which  they  may  gain  in  the  field 
to  be  lost  by  their  imbecility  or  their  folly  in  the  cabinet. 


An.  Vol.  14.  a  a 
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•ubility  of  national  retourcai»       tS^ 
Ch«racters>  Gallery  of  Pniittao« 
Charlet't  small  dothet,  117 

Chriat's  resurrection,  Cook  on  the  rea. 
Uty  of,  108 

Christ*!  appearance  ift  the  world  pro- 
priety of  the  time  of«  1 1  a 
Christian  officer's    complete  amour, 

«09 
Christianity,  Kj||bett  on  die  eTidences 
•f  ^  ft09 

ChriitSao  Liberty  advocated  434 

Chronology,  Whitaker's  British,      44S 
Church  Catechism, WiJliama*8  Sermons 
on  the,  xi» 

^•mparatiTe  Tiew  of  Br.  Bell  and  Mr. 
Lancaster's  plai^  of  ed  ucatioOi       211 
Compendium,  Coz*s  medical,  445 

Complete  armour.  Burn's  christian  offi- 
cer*! to9 
Comyn  on  contractl,  333 
Conscience,  Wytill's  ditcutsidn  in  t*- 
▼our  of  liberty  of,                         4 1  $ 
Consuntinopke  to  ^^lsa  in  Asia  Minor, 
.Brenner's  excursion  to.    foy.    Des* 
O'iption  of   Mount  Olympus,   508. 
Populatioa  of    Brusa  computed    at 
aoo,ooo  souisy    509.      Of   the  Ulu 
Dtchaniy,  or  great  nos^ue,  ib.     Of 
the  arsenal  of  Brusa,  510.     Curio- 
ait^r  of  the  Turkish  women,  51a.  Oi 
the  mineral  baths,  511.    Ascent  of 
Oiympusy  ib.  Account  of  AppoUonia^ 
5IX.  ^  The  trade  of  Brusa  consisting 
principally  of  raw  and  manufactured 
silk,  511.    And  of  lobacco-pipe  ciay, 
513.'      Turkuh    Ucitumity,    514 
Anecdote  of  Ahmed  Eflendi,        5 1 4 
Contioeoul  alienatioo«  loquirv  into  the 
causes  of,  36^     Defence  of  the  late 
ministers  for  not  subsidising  Pniisia, 
37.  '  For  not  promoting  the  Rossiao 
loaii9  38.     For  not  sending  an  Eng- 
lish arnnr  to  the  continent,  39.  Alie- 
nation of  the  coutinrnc  to  be  imputed 
to  our  in4de4Uate  diplomacy,  and  our 
maritime  usurpation,   4a.      Account 
of  the  prcsciit  political  parties  in  Rus- 

sie^  f    43 

Continent,  dawn  of  Hberty  on  the,   435 
Contracts,  Comyn  00,  3ji 

Cordiner's  description  of  Ceylon,  vide 
Ceylon. 
'Corruption  and '  intoldvance,  436 

Cook  on  the  reality  of  Corist's  resur- 
rection, loa 
-  Cox's  medical  coraoendinmy           44$ 
Critical  history  of  Eoglitb  philosophism 


'  from  its  origin  to  itt  istrodactloii  iasa 
to  Fiance,  4^-^ 

Critical  history  of  the  Roman  repuhlict 
vide  Republic. 

Crusaders,  or  the  Miasttels  of  Acre,  150 

Cutter,  in  five  lectures  upon  the  art  of 
cutting  friends,  acquaintances,  and  re^ 
laiions,  447 

DALLAS'S  Knights.  9J 

Davies's  history  of  (ntitntaftd  mpdena 
Nice  191 

Dawn  of  liberty  on  the  continent,    435 
Defence,  Birch's  memoir  on  naiiooal, 

H 

Delacroix's  moral  reflections  on  public 
and  private  criiAes,  480.  Sentettco 
passed  upon  a  large  and  uohap^  por« 
tionof  the  female  sex,^8a.Ot  irricer|^ 
who  hate  been  tempted  to'  aacriflccr 
decency  to  the  extravagancies  of  a  wild 
and  voluptuous  imagination,  4S3. 
Defience  of  capital  punishment  on  (he 
extreme  depravity  of  human  nature, 
ib.  Of  haokrupicies,  484.  Anec* 
dotca  on  duels,  488.  Project  of  a 
foundling  hospital,  489.  The  au- 
thor's noiions  of  education  proper  for 
the  priesthood,  490 

Description  of  Ceylon,  Coidiner't,  vide 

C-ylon. 
Desbl-iption  of  Mount  Caucaeus,  vide 

Caucasus. 
Dialogue  on  Marriage,  Poggio  Braccio- 
lini*s,  58 

Dictionary  of  the  Soottiih   Language^ 

vide  Jimieton. 
Dictionary  ot  England,  Carlisle's  topo* 
graphical,  109 

Dreams,  the  theory  of  1  in  which  an 
enquiry  is  made  into  the  powers  and 
faculties  of  the  hn^^an  mind,  at  tl^oy 
areillostraied  in  the  most  feaarkdble 
dreams  recorded  in  sacied  and  prolauo 
history,  ^  ,.      ,  804 

Drury's  account  of  hii  adventures  at 
Madaganar,  84.  He  embarks  on 
board  the  Degrave  East  Indianun  ia 
the  14th  year  of  hia  age,  1701 .  The 
ship  wrecked  off  Madagascar,  85.  Ho 
.becomes  a  slave  of  a  native  Lor< 
or  Dean,  86.  Marks  of  snhmission 
paid  by  inferion  of  the  most  humili* 
atiog  kind,  87.  A  religious  thanks* 
giving,  88.  The  monarch,  or  a  de- 
puty of  the  ro^ai&mily  obliged  to 
perform  the  ofnce  of  butcher  for  all 
bis  subjects,  89.  Description  of  the 
method  used  by  the  natives  to  kill  ox. 
en,  9C.  The  author  escapes,  q« 
Doncombe's  village  genUonias  tad  the 
•ttoni^y  atlaw,  ti8 
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EAOLE'f  «iftique,  445 

K«tt  Indian  guide,  aio 

Econpinitc's  refuted,  336 

EJe'i  »nnais  of  Euiopr>  437 

Educaiicn  o^  tbe  poort,  Hvan^tcscroioa 

©tt  the,  43J 

Education  of  poor  children,  hiou  res« 

pecting  the,  '  J05 

Edward^  Kathleen,  216 

Education,     comparative  ticw  of  Or. 

Bell's  and  Mr.  LancaaUr's  pltfn  of, 

212 

£ilis*9  eoquiry  into  thccliaogrs  indiice4 

Gn  atmoaphcric  air  by  the  germination 

of  seeds,  the  vegetation  of  plants,  and 

the  roapiration  of  animalty  vide  At* 

notpheric. 

£jlenk»r*ugh,  Highmore't  letter  to 
Loid,  436 

EmiMcipaftoot  330 

England,  private  history  of  the  court 
of*  at  8 

English  church,  tclcctaona  from  the  fa- 
thers of  the,  99 

English  philosophisyi  fram  its  origin 
to  its  introduction  into  France  in-  ' 
clnsively,  ctiticalbiMory  ofy         433 

English  prose  writers  fcpm  the  earlkst 
limes  to  thedos^of  the  a7ih  c«i>tttry, 
Buroetts  specimens  of«  vide  Burnett, 

English  translations  from  th.e  Greek, 
Ue's,  ,  3*9 

English  grammar,  Skillern's  new  sgrs- 
tem  of,  lit 

Enquiry  into  the  extent  tmd  stability  of 
national  resources,  985 

Enthusiast,  Hog's  rural,  917 

Euays  on  tlie  performers  of  the  London 
theatres,  Hunt's,  vide  Hynt« 

Evnogolical  preaching,  Hints  to  the  pub* 
lie -and  the  trgislatttre  on  the  nature 
and  eficct  of,  379.  The  primary 
tendency  of  methodism  to  convert  the 
doctrine  of  Christ  into  the  aosr  po- 
tent engine  ot  depravity,  3S0.  The 
moral  virtues  which  are  sometimes 
observable  in  the  votaries  of  metho-, 
,dism  are. not  the  natural  product  of 
their  belief,  but  of  the  virtuous  dispo-  ' 
sitions  which  they  inherit  from  their 
nature^  and  which  often  triumph  over 
the  incentives  to  immorality  so  co- 
piously  furnished  by  their  faith,  381. 

N  Obaenrations  on  thr  precipitate  teme- 
rity with  which  th.'  promulgistors  of 
method tsm  undertake  the  pastoral 
office,  383.  Of  Dr.  Hawker,  385. 
Account  of  the  new  birth  of  an  old 
woman  white  busy  at  the  wash-tub, 
386.  Of  an  Unitarian  Chiistiau9388. 
^  he  worldly. Qiindadtt;st  and  caroal 


propensity  ^f  the  methodist  preach- 
ers, '389*  The  inquisitorial  power 
which  tne  methodists  haye  arrogated, 
to  examine  into  the  religion' state  of 
Ireland,  391 

Evangelical  preaching,  a  layman's  reply 
to  a  barrister  00,  lot 

Evans's  sermon  op  the  Vacation  of  the 
poor,  433 

Evans's,  sermon  on  tbe  propriety  of  the 
time  of  Christ's  appearance  in  the 
world,  »it 

Evans's  beet,  300 

Evidence,  introducLiinp  to  tbe  study  of 
moral,  27  a 

Evidences  of  Christianity,  NisbcU's  on 
the,  239 

Examination  of  the  charges  maintUD«4 
by  Malone,   &c.  of  Ben  Jonson  s  en- 
mity against  Bh  akspeare,  336 
Excursion  from  Constantinople  to  Bru* 
sa  in  Asia  Minor,  anno  dom.  1793* 
vide  Constantaiople;. 
Existence  of  a  God,  new  aigument  for 
the,                     •                        432 
Extent  and  subility    of    national  re- 
sources, Chalmers's  enquiry  into  the, 
28s 
Euclid's  elementst  l^ax's  remuks  ou,- 

EuropCi  Ede's  annals  of,  437 

FATHERS  of  the  English  church,  se- 
lections from  the,  99 

Einla/s  Scottish  and  romantic  andhia. 
torical  ballads,  ^55 

pel  lowcs' body  of  theology,  US 

Female  sex,  Metncc's    history  of  the» 

as 

Ferdinand  of  Prussia,  anecdotes  and 
characteristic  traiu  of,  5i5>  His  at- 
tachment to  music,  5i8<  An  act  of 
generosity,  519.  An  anecdote  of  ths 
morality  by  which  the  prince  was 
governed  in  his  amours,  5X0.  Of  hin 
personal  bravery  and  enterptisingspi* 
rit,  5sa.  His  affitctioiB  for  his 
Uncle  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia,    52& 

Fox's  .  comparative  view  of  Dr.  Beira 
and  Mi.  Lancaster's  plans  ^educa* 
tion,  a* » 

Fox's  history  of  the  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  James  the  second,  337.  Par- 
ticular periods  of  history,  which  con- 
tain the  powerful  bat  latent  causes  of 
great  future  changes,  at  which  th« 
mind  is  naturally  invited  to  pause, 
/lod  endeavour  by  tlic  force  of  its  own 
reasoning  powers  to  trace  them  into 
their]remole  effects,  343.  The  dif- 
ferencei   with  Cbarlu  1.  hciirr  to 
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htTe  been  adjusted  by  treaty  than  by 
civil  war,  344.     Remarks  on  the  ^. 
ecatioa  of  Charlci,   345.     On  the 
cha^act^    of  CtomwcU,   345.      Of 
'  General  Monk,  346.    The  leign  of 
Charles  the  lid.  the  era  of  bad  go- 
▼effDoiient  and  good  laws,  346.     Of 
.  the  pensionary  de  Witt,  347.    The 
merits  of  the  exclusion  bill  contrasted 
with  the    restrictions,     which    the 
toner  proposed   to  lay  on  a  popish 
succeBSor,'  34S.      Reflections  on  the 
death  -of    Russel  and   Sidm  y,  3^0. 
The  primary  objeci  of  James  II. as 
well  as  of  Charles  was  to  connect  has* 
aelf  with  France  by  pecuniary  tiet,  in 
order  to  become  the  more  absolute  at 
home,  and  more  independant  on  the 
b(}unty  of  an  English  parliament,  351. 
Picture  of  the  church-party  at  tnis 
period,  351.     Unsuccessful  attempts 
made  by  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  and 
Argyleto  subvert  the  tyranny  ofjames, 

853 
France,  Wra«irs  history  of,  ^3 

Francet  Wraxali's  tour  through,        93 

GALLERIE  Preussischer  charactere, 
aus«der  Franao  sichen  haudschnst 
ubersetz,  507 

Gallery  of  Prussian  characters,  vide 
^Prussian. 

(jalvanism,  in  ascertaining  the  influence 
of  certain  ppisons  or  medicines  upon 
the  irritability  of  the  animal  body, 
Pilger*s  inquiry  into  the'eflfects  of, 
46a.  The  galvanic  test  applicable  to 
measure  the  degree  of  irritability 
possessed  by  an  animal  body   at  the 

.  moment  of  death,  463.  Application 
of  galvanism  to  asceruin  the  effects 
of  particular  poisons,  or  of  certain 
medicines  upon  the  irritability  of  a 
system,  463.  Galvanic  experiments 
on  a  horse,  464*  The  relation  ex- 
isting  between  the  human  and  brute 
creation  with  respect  to  the  origin  of 
diseases,  465.  White  oxyd  of  arse- 
nic either  as  a  medicine  or  poison, 
produces  the  g^reatest  effect  on  the 
animal  otconomy,  466.  et  seq.  Ef- 
fects produced  by  corrosive  tubllmatef 

467.  By    the  muriate  of  barytcs, 

468.  By  tartar  emetic,  468.  By 
camphor,  ib.  By  wine  or  brandyy 
4f9.  By  opium,  ib.  By  the  dis- 
tillation of  bay-lcaves,  470.  By  wa- 
ter hemlock,  470,  By  belladonna, 
ib.  By  the'  yew,  471.  By  gentian 
and  rolocynth  root,  ib.  By  the  flow, 
crsofimica,  ib.    By  valerian^    ib. 


Gambler's  introduction  to  ihe  study  of 

moral  efideace,  271 

Geographical  exercises,  Vincent's,  111 

'Crtlchrlst*s  East  Indian  guide,  no 

Gilchrist^s  examination  of  the  charges 

maiutAincd   by   Maione,  Sec.  of  Ben. 

Jonson's  enmity  against  Shvkspeare, 

335' 
Giraldus  Cambrensis,  4}.     Obsprva* 
-   tioDS  of  Fuller  on   the  crusa^rs,  45. 
Miraculous  vengeance  of  St.  David, 
'    inthe  punishment  of  a  boy  endeavour- 
ing to  take  some  young  pigpons  from 
a  church  dedicated  to  Uanvaes.  Mi- 
racle at  St.  Edmondsbuiy,  46.     A 
miracle  of  a  most  whimsicnl  nature, 
^47*        Situation   of    Lanthoni,    47. 
liemarksonthe  Cluniac  aneCistercian 
ord^n,  48.   Observations  oh   the  an. 
tient  church  of  Ewineih  or  Ewenny, 
where  the  author  fir^st  discovered  the 
tomb  of  the  founder,  and  the  con- 
sequent date  of  the  edlEce,  49.     Gi- 
raldus incredulous  of  miracles,  192. 
Description  of  the  church  of  LandeWi 
Bevi,    293.     Architect\^ral   figures, 

.  «97 
Gladwin^s  translation  of  the  Guhstan^ 

4*3 

Glasgow,  proceedings  of  the  presbytery 
of,  437 

Governesses,  rules  of  the  annuity  fund 
for  the  benefit  qf,  t  224 

Gnlistan,  Gladwin's  translation  of  ihc^ 

4«3 
Guilt,  Strutt's  test  of,  *     56 

HAMEL*S  melanges  htstoriques  et 
literalres,  448 

Hay's  rural  enthusiast,  217. 

Helena,  Brook's  history  of  Sr  371-  < 
First  discovered  by  the  Portugflexe  in 
1)01,  who  retained  it  tor  a  crn;ury^ 
were  then  expelled  by  the  Dutch  ; 
and  they  in  their  turn  yield  it  to  the 
English  in  1651,  378-  The  atmot* 
phere  remarkably  mild,  ibid.  The 
high  price  of  provisions,  371.  Po- 
pulation consisting  of  5*4  white  in- 
habitants, and  J 560  blacks. 
Highmore's  treatise  on  the  law  of  luna- 
.    cy,  106 

Highmore's  Letter  to  Lord  Ellcnbo- 
ft)ugh,  438 

Highmore's  Letter  to  a  noble    Lord, 

438 

HinU  to  the  public  and  the  Legislature 

on  the  nature  and  effect  of  evangcli* 

cal  preaching,  vide  Evangelical. 

Hints  respecdpg  the  education  of  poor 

children,  ,^  305 
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tents  to  the  bearcft  •£  wilkinf  tdclis* 

HittBtre  dt  la  repablique  Romaioe,  vide 
.  Republic. 
Ificiorical  aad  rbmaatic  Scottish  baU 

i«d«."  -     t55 

Hifltoiy  of  the  aactent  modern  Nice* 

pavie«*t,  I9t 

fliftoh^ues  ct  literairrf  melanitet,     44S 
Hiitory  of  the  early  part  ol  thfe  rtign  of' 

James  II.  videiFoz. 
Hrttory  of  the  1t»man  republic,  Leves* 

^ue't  critical,  vide  Republic. 
History  of  Euglish  phiiosophisiiiffrom  its 

origin  to  iu  iutn»ductioo  into  France 

inclusively,  493 

Hitiory    of  St.  flclenSt    Brook*i,  vide 

Helena. 
Hoarc's  Giraldus  Cavbrenais*  vide  Qi- 

raidus. 
Hodgson's  Juveoalt  lafi 

Holland,  00    the  prcpent  situation  ot 

Spain,  Wbithfead'a  letter  to  Lord, 

308 

.  Hunt's  essays  on  the  performers  of  the 

London  theatres,  374.     Critique  on 

Mrs.  Siddons,  37(^,    On   Bannister, 

377.     On   Mrs.  fordan,  37S.     On 

Mrs.  H.  Siddons,  37S.     Miss  Dun- 

caWf  379 

}Iurde's  PMmsy  ti^ 

ILLUSTRATION  of  the  sezual  sys- 
tem of  Linnstus,  Thornton*S|        S41 
Indian  literature,  ancient,  iie 

Indian  guide,  Gilchrjtt's  East,  '  1  to 
India,  march  of  the  French'  to,  513. 
Con certed  exped ition  to  I  ndia  in  1  $e t , 
^33.  Koui  ot  the  French  to  the  books 
ot  ine  induiif  325.  0(' Alexander's  ex* 
^edition,  525.      Account  of  opium, 

5«5 
infidelity,  antidote  to,  43^ 

loqMiry  into  the  extent  and  stability  of 
national  resources,  985 

Inquiry  into  the  chauget  induced  on  au 
mospheric  air,  by  the  gerq^i nation  of 
*    f<?eds,  the  vegetation  of  plants,  and 
the  respirapou  of  animals,  vide  At- 
mospheric. 
Inquiry  into  the  effects  of  gilyanism  in 
ascertaining  the  influence  of  certain 
poisons*  or^  naedicines  upon  the  ir- 
ritability of  the  human  bodj^  vide 
Galvanism. 
Inquiry  into  the  causes  of  continental 

alienationt  vide  CuntinentaL 
Insiructeur  FranpoiSf  x      t^o 

Introduction  to  the  stujy  of  moral  ef  i. 
.  deuce,  97 1 

iKUnd,  sketch  of  the  st^  of,  164.  pu* 


logy  on  the  gnUM  of  Smh,  «l^ 
Condition  of  the  Iriah  pemotr7,a67. 
The  ignorance  under  which  tbc  Irab 
labour*  the  chief  parent  of  torbakoce, 
of  out  rage,  and  of  crime,  369.  Aregn- 
latiooproposed  of  admitiiitf:  thoae  ooly 
whether  catholic  or  procescant  to 
v»te  at  electioos  who  e«n  read  aad 
write  their  own  affidavits  of  legiauy, 
169.  Intcrnei  state  of  Ireland  dn- 
ractcristically  described,  3701  Tfce 
deamess/and  difficulty  of  of  '  ' 
legal  redresa  an  evil  of  gicnt 
aude  in  Ireland,  syo 

Irviog's  memoirs  of  the  life  and  wriifii$B 
of  George  Buchanan^  vide  BnckaDaf . 

{ACKSON 'a  Sermon,  aSo 

ackion'saddreastottme,  445 

Jaanes  the  second.  Fox's  hiatory  of  toe 
early  part  olthe  reign  of,  vide  Fox< 

Jamie  son's  Dictionary  of  the  Scottish 
langU9(?,  73.  The  dialect  apokea  in 
the  lowlands  of  Scotland  a  branch  of 
the  ancient  Gothic  immediately  do- 
rived  from  an  early  settlement  of  a 
cohmy  firom  Scandinavia,  76.  Spe- 
cimens of  various  worda,  77;  ct  ae^. 

Juvenal,  Hodgson's  translation  of,  125. 
Quotations  paaiim* 


KATHLEEN,  Edwards's, 
Keegan's  insincteur  Fraofoia^ 
Knights,  Dallas's, 


ai6 
no 

n 

L  ADT's  economical  aasiftan^  44^ 

Landed  interest  of  thia  comiry,  api^ai 

to  the*  lot 

Language  of  St.  l*au^  Nisbctt  on  the 

mysterious,  97 

Latium  redivivum,  104 

Layman's  reply  to  a  banister,  oa  cran- 
•    gelical  preaching,  toi 

Lsx'a  remafcs  on  Euclid'a  Elenencs, 

<as 
Lee's  English  translation  from  theOreek, 

Le«sons  for  young  peraons  in  humbie 
life,  1 1  x 

Letter  to  the  Parisian  sanhedrim,   434 

Letter  10  the  right  Hon.  Spencer  Perec. 
val,  113 

Lette'r  to  Lord  HoUandy  on  the  pre- 
sent situation  ot  Spain,  '     30S 

LetScr  to  W.  A.  Miles,  Em|.  527 

Levesque's  critical  hisioryot  the  Roman 
republic,  vide  Republic* 

Liberty  of  conscience,  WyviU's  diacos- 
sion  in  favour  of,  1 1^ 

Life  and  writings  of  George  Buchanan, 
Meooirt'of  the,  vide  Buchanan. 
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die. 
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0P9  ^ft 
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Man  of  sorrow,  ^3^ 
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100 
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Ede's  annals  of  Europe,  4^7 

Fox's  comparative  view  o^BcU's  mai, 

LsQcascer's  plan  of  edncau^f  bib 
Fox's  history  of  James  11.  |37 

Highmore's  kUtr  to  Loid  EUcnbo- 

rough,  45^ 
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KiveFS,lic.  •  who  suffered '  for  adher- 
ing to  the  quean's  party  in  the  nomi* 
nal  reign  ot  fidwasd  V.  beheaded  in 
Pootefract  castle,  ib.      A  sioiular 
aoecdotC42do*Duriog  the  reigp  olHcm« 
ry  VIU.  the  casde  chiefly  dovoced  to 
Scottish  ^soneri,  260.    The  castle 
of  Poinlireti  occupied  and  | 
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lUmeatary  i»9ccs  on  the  Coth  of  July, 
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surrection lot 

Evans'stcrmon  o^  educating  thopoor« 

43 

Fellowes's  body  of  ch^ogy«  1  ig 

Hints  to  the  legislature  on  evangeli" 

cal  presching,  37  f. 

iacksoo's  seraoo,  ap8 

.;ttnr   to   the  Parisian    sanhedrim, 

43t 
Morton's  sermon*  «        323 

Nares^s  sermon  on  the  efpadieacy  of 

tranaU4og  the  scfiptnt^  into  tha 

languages  of  the  east,  489 

Slew  argument  £i|r  tbe  cgittence  #* 

God,  431 

Nisbett's  /ema^ks  on  the  mysterioua 

languageof  Sc.  Paul,  9^ 

Nitb^tt  01^  the  evidcnces/kf  <chiistiaA» 

Parry's  stricuircs  00  the  or^in  ef 

moral  evil,  too 

^elections  froaa  the  fathers  yf  tha 

SngHsh  churchf  99 

Stone's  unitarian  christian  minister's 

plea,  163 

Vince's  computation  of  atheism,  3^ 
Williams's  sermon  on  church  cac^ 

chism,  Skt 
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of  conscience*  41 A 

Remarks  on  the  projpOsals  nudeto  Gseu 
Britain  for  opeoiog  negotiations  £sr 
.  peace  in  the  year  1807, .  177 

Republic,  Leves^c  's  critical  hiltory  i 
the  RomaUj   451.     Of  the  degree  of 
confidence  which  ought  to  be  granted' 
to  the  history  of  an  ancient  poopWt 
45 1 .    Tht  G  reeks,  the  first  people  in ' 
Aurope»who  were  raisedio  s  high  point 
of-civilisation,  long  ignorant  of  writ- 
ing,  451.      Psammsticus  fic4|usring 
the  do  minion  of  Egypt,  by  the  assis- 
tance of  some  Ionian  and  Carian  pi« 
rates  driven  thither  by  the  wesdier, 
induces  by  his  benefiu  these  itraogeu 
to  settle  with  him,  ^Dd  opens  tha  eft« 
tcanM  to    his    ompife  to  all  thoaa 
Greeksy  whom  the  example  of  theti: 
,food     fbrtuoe  might  attract|   44a* 
in    the    sixth  century    "beiore-thi^ 
Christian  »ra,  Thalei^  Solon,  kc 
mtit  Egypt;  in  this  epoch  works  ^gan 
to  be  composed  in  prosn,  ib.    The 
Ramans  et  first  had  graven  writtin 
characters  on  pannels  of  oak,    sAsr* 
'watds    oA    tables  of  oopper,    ther 
thaa  painted  them  on  leather,  aM 
at  length  on   linen,,  4€3.    Att   tbi 

O  O  A  •    * 
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